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ON   THE 

MODE    OF    GROWTH   OF   SOME   OF   THE  ALG.E. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY   A  FEW   OF  THE   COMMON  KINDS. 

BY  J.  BRAXTON  HICKS,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 


THE  botanist  who  confines  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
flowering  (or,  as  they  are  called,  phanerogamous)  plants 
has  a  task  relatively  easier  than  he  who  devotes  his  attention  to 
the  so-called  simpler  forms  of  vegetable  life.  For,  even  if  we 
exclude  the  fact  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  former  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  are  considerably  less  and  more  regular  than  those  of 
the  lower  order,  and  by  far  more  easily  observed.  The  term 
*'  simple "  can  only  apply  to  the  more  simple  composition  of 
their  component  parts,  while  the  number  of  changes  which  their 
forms  undergo  more  than  coimterbalance  this  point  in  the  time 
and  trouble  required  for  observation.  Besides  this,  the  tedium 
of  watching  the  changes  they  pass  through,  and  the  diflSculty  of 
preserving  them  in  their  natural  condition  in  order  to  secure 
the  same  changes,  make  their  study  one  of  much  more  arduous- 
ness  than  is  to  be  found  in  observing  'tae  higher  classes.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  growth  from  the  seed:  how  easy  it  is  to 
observe  its  construction  and  its  germination,  the  formation  of 
the  various  parts,  the  radicles,  the  ascending  stem,  the  leaves 
with  their  various  appendages,  the  flower  and  its  parts,  lastly, 
to  the  ovule.  There  is  one  rather  difficult  subject,  however, 
which  is  not  to  be  seen  without  care — namely,  the  fertilisation 
of  the  ovula,  or  young  seed.  Yet  the  difficulties  attending  the 
study  of  the  lower  (flowerless,  or  cryptogamia)  forms  are  of  a 
different  class.     Here  the  study  requires  protracted  watching ; 
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and  as  most  of  them  are  of  aquatic  habits,  exceedingly  suscep- 
tible of  any  change,  whether  in  the  amoimt  of  light  or  in  the 
quality  of  the  water,  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  under  con- 
stant observation  has  done  much  to  retard  our  knowledge  of 
them,  and  to  render  the  number  of  our  observers  small.  Add 
to  this  that  their  outward  forms  change  considerably,  if  not  in 
some  instances  completely,  and  that  the  changes  once  induced 
may  continue  as  long  as  the  same  external  conditions  which 
produced  the  changes  remain. 

To  this  point  I  have  already  called  attention  in  a  former 
paper,  and  its  importance  in  this  study  is  of  great  moment* 
Formerly  the  old  observers  were  content  to  consider  each  form, 
as  the  permanent  condition ;  and  in  works  of  not  many  years 
since  it  may  be  read  how  this  species  of  Protococcus  or  that 
of  Oscillatoria,  &c  were  sent  dried  by  post.  This  was  un- 
avoidable in  the  infancy  of  the  study,  but  now  it  is  indefensible  ; 
and  nothing  must  be  considered  but  as  provisionally  placed 
whose  whole  mode  of  growth  has  not  been  well  observed. 

After  these  remarks,  let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  those  phenomena  which  attend  the  propagation  of  the  fresh- 
water algae,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  ^^confervoid  algae."  And 
in  examining  these,  we  shall  meet  with  some  very  interesting 
changes.  But  first  of  all  it  may  be  as  well,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  as  yet  made  themselves  acquainted  witii  the 
plants  in  question,  to  give  an  outline  description  of  the  forms 
in  question. 

They  may  be  formed  of  one  or  of  many  cells,  but  in  the  latter 
case  there  is  generally  very  little  diflference  between  each.  Some- 
times, indeed  very  commonly,  the  cells  are  joined  end  to  end ; 
each  cell,  like  other  vegetable  cells,  is  composed  of  a  cell-wall^  or 
transparent  external  firm  coat  (fig.  1,  a),  and  of  the  cellrcontents, 
or  soft-Coloured  matter,  generally  of  a  green  colour,  and  hence 
called  "  chlorophyl "  (fig.  1, 6).  Now  the  cell-wall  has  ho  active 
vitality,  this  is  possessed  by  the  cell-contents  ;  but  as  these  ih 
general  would  be  injured  readily,  the  cell-wall  is  for  their  pro- 
tection, and  to  increase  their  solidity.  The  green  cell-contents 
are  disposed  in  different  manners  in  different  plants,  and  in 
different  times  in  the  same  plant.  Very  commonly  there  is  a 
colourless  transparent  body  near  the  centre  of  the  green  mass, 
and  this  is  called  the  nucleus  (fig.  1,  <?;  fig.  9,  a ;  fig.  12,  a). 
This  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  active  vital  part  of  the  cell, 
and  as  it  is  frequently  the  first  to  be  divided  in  the  process  of 
cell-division,  it  was  considered  of  essential  importance.  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  in  some  cells  it  is  not  found  at  all,  and  as  in 
them  cell-division  goes  on  all  the  same,  some  doubt  must  be 
entertained  in  regarding  it  the  essential  part  of  the  cell. 

Although  the  arrangement  of  the  cell-contents  is  variably 
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both  in  the  same  genera  and  species,  and  at  different  phases  in 
the  same  species,  still  in  some  the  form  it  assumes  is  very  con- 
stant for  the  same  phase  of  its  life,  particularly  in  some  species. 
Thus,  in  Spirogyra  (fig.  8),  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  the 
plant  at  once,  because  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  spiral  band 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell-wall,  giving  it  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  appearance.  In  some  confervoids,  it  is 
more  or  less  stellate.  In  the  mature  cells  of  the  larger  Drapar- 
naldise  (fig.  2;  a  green  branching  seaweed-like  plant,  adhering 
to  stones  in  running  streams),  it  is  disposed  in  a  band  round 
the  equator  of  each  cell.  In  many  the  contents  are  granular, 
in  some  homogeneous,  or  of  uniform  consistence.  The  number 
of  cells  in  a  single  phmt  varies  from  one  up  to  many  hundreds ; 
indeed,  as  they  are  all  derived  from  one  by  its  division  con- 
stantly, there  is  really  no  limit,  except  such  as  imposed  by  the 
time  required  for  it,  and  by  the  change  of  external  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  seasons  bring,  which  check  the  progress  of 
that  particular  phase. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  freshwater  algae  are 
those  which  are  concerned  with  the  multiplication  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  species.  Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  every 
cell  of  an  alga  is  capable  of  living,  growing,  and  multiplying,  if 
separated  from  its  neighbours.  Still,  nature  has  so  arranged 
that  there  are  cells  frequently  more  especially  devoted  to  this 
end ;  and  there  are  times  in  its  life  when  the  process  more  dis- 
tinctly goes  on.  In  order  to  understand  these  processes,  let  us 
for  a  moment  notice  the  mode  in  which  this  process  takes  place 
in  the  true  algae,  or  seaweeds.  In  these  is  to  be  found  the 
representative  of  that  mode  of  fertilisation  adopted  in  the  higher 
orders  by  means  of  pollen.  Now  it  will  be  remembered  that 
when  the  poUen-grain  (fig.  3,  a)  falls  upon  the  moist  end  of 
the  style,  namely,  the  stigma,  it  produces  from  certain  parts 
small  delicate  tubes.  These  tubes  (fig.  3,  6,  6)  penetrate  the 
substance  of  the  style,  passing  between  their  cells  (fig.  3,  c,  c) 
to  ultimately  reach  the  ovule,  or  future  seed.  Acted  upon 
by  it  in  some  unknown  way,  the  latter  becomes  fertilised,  and 
ultimately  ripens  into  the  matured  seed. 

Now,  in  the  true  algse,  the  representatives  of  the  pollen  are 
called  *^  antherozoids."  Each  consists  of  a  very  minute  cell, 
having  one  or  two  fine  hairs,  or  cilia,  spring  from  one  end,  or 
one  from  each  end  (fig.  4).  These  cilia  have  the  power  of  moving 
in  a  screw-like  manner,  whereby  the  cell  is  propelled.  In  the 
common  bladderwrack  of  our  coasts,  the  process  may  be  readily 
observed  on  the  bulbous  ends  of  the  fronds.  If  a  thin  section  is 
made,  cavities  opening  on  the  exterior  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
divided.  Placed  under  the  microscope  in  water,  branches  (fig. 
5,  a)  may  be  seen  springing  from  the  wall  of  the  cavities,  the 
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end  cell,  or  antheridia  (fig.  5,  6),  of  which  contains  these  anthe- 
rozoids,  each  of  which  has  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre.  When 
the  cell-wall  breaks  up,  the  latter  bodies  become  free  (fig.  5,  c), 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  spore,  or  ovule  (fig.  5,  a).  These 
are  also  found  in  the  same  cavity,  among  the  roots  of  the 
branching  antheridia.  These  spores  thus  become  fertilised,  and 
thus  the  mode  resembles  very  much  the  enclosed  flowers  of  the 
common  fig. 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  carried  out  in  the  freshwater  algae. 
We  will  take  a  very  common  instance,  Vaucheria.  It  is  com- 
posed of  green  filaments ;  growing  in  ponds,  on  damp  earthy 
in  ditches — ^it  does  not  particularly  dislike,  as  most  of  the  alg« 
do,  those  which  are  fragrant,  but  flourishes  freely,  becoming  a 
tangled  mass  of  very  tough  fibres  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Although  it  slightly  branches  yet  it  is  not  jointed,  and  by  this 
it  may  be  known  from  almost  every  form  with  which  it  grows. 
It  is  indeed  only  one  cell,  sometimes  attaining  many  inches  in 
length.  The  chlorophyl,  which  is  of  a  deep-green  colour,  is 
generally  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell-wall ;  at  one 
end  is  found  a  sort  of  root  of  colourless  branches,  whereby  it 
attaches  itself  to  any  objects.  The  other  end  of  the  branches  is 
rather  club-shaped,  of  much  darker  green,  and  more  dense. 
Now  to  those  who  rise  very  early  in  the  morning  in  summer,  the 
following  facts  may  be  revealed  by  nature.  A  short  distance 
from  the  club-shaped  end  (fig.  6,  a\  a  line  of  separation  may  be 
observed ;  after  a  time,  the  end  of  the  tube  bursts,  and  the  con- 
tents now  escape  (fig.  6,  6),  and  assume  an  oval  form,  covered 
with  minute  vibrating  hairs,  or  cilia,  which  propel  the  mass  in  a 
rotatory  manner  in  the  water  (fig.  6,  c).  This  may  be  called  a 
zoospore ;  perhaps,  as  it  has  a  number  of  cilia  all  over  its  sur- 
face, it  may  be  considered  rather  as  an  aggregation  of  ordinary 
zoospores.*  After  a  few  hours,  this  zoospore  &lh  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  loses  its  cilia,  its  walls  become  thicker,  and  soon 
after,  a  process  arises  from  it,  which  is  the  beginning  of  another 
tube.  This  is  a  good  example  of  one,  perhaps  the  most  common, 
plan  by  which  these  common  forms  are  multiplied.  This  pro- 
cess is  repeated  rapidly,  and  thus  this  species  increases  fast. 

But  this  is  not  the  mode  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
seaweed.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  tbllowing  arrange- 
ment : — 

At  certain  parts  of  the  tube,  the  observer  may  find  elevations 
springing  from  it  in  pairs  (fig.  7),  one  of  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  hook,  or  crosier  (fig.  7,  a),  the  other  oval,  with  or  without  a 
stem  (fig.  7, 6).  Sometimes  on  the  same  stem  there  are  more  than 
one  oval  process.     Now  it  is  in  the  hook-like  process  that  the 
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antberozoids  are  formed,  itself  is  the  antheridium  (like  tboee 
before  described  in  the  seaweeds),  from  which  they  escape  in  due 
time.  Id  ibe  other  process  is  matured  an  oval  body  (fig.  7,  6), 
which  repr^ents  the  ovule,  or  future  seed  of  the  higher  orders. 
An  opening  in  the  apex  of  the  process  leads  down  to  it,  and 
through  this  the  antberozoids  pass  to  fertilise  it  After  a  time, 
this  ovule  esci^>es  by  the  solution  of  the  wall  of  the  process,  and 
acquires  a  firm  external  cell-wall.  But  unlike  the  other  spore 
above  described,  it  has  no  power  of  motion  ;  though  ultimately 
it  grows  out,  as  the  other  spore,  into  an  elongated  tube  like  its 
parent. 

This  plant  can  be  observed  in  the  early  spring  in  a  state  of 
fructification,  as  soon  as  the  frosts  have  abated ;  the  earlier  the 
better.  They  can  be  preserved  for  observation  on  the  surface  of 
a  pot  filled  with  ordinary  garden  mould,  or  sand,  kept  well 
moistened.  If  placed  in  the  sun,  it  will  be  best  to  invert  a  glass 
over  it.  It  may  be  found  fructifying  very  well  on  the  shady 
sides  of  the  furrows  in  fields. 

Thus,  then,  in  this  plant  we  have  two  forms  by  which  multi- 
plication of  the  species  takes  place,  one  by  throwing  off  a 
"  zoospore,"  the  other  by  the  fertilisation  of  a  cell,  which  may 
be  called  the  ovule,  or  "  oospore,"  or  egg-spore. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  a  third  form  to  be  ob- 
served in  a  considerable  section  of  the  confervoids ;  and  in 
doing  so,  it  will  be  well  to  watch  the  whole  life-history  of  one  of 
the  plants  in  which  it  occurs,  as  far  as  at  present  kno¥m.  Let 
us  take  the  common  Spirogyra,  of  the  family  Zygnemacese. 

From  early  spring  to  late  autumn  may  be  found  in  ponds 
and  pools,  the  sweeter  and  clearer  the  better,  a  number  of  fila- 
ments of  light-green  colour,  of  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  Place 
these  under  the  microscope,  and  you  will  at  once  recognise  the 
plant  by  the  beautiful  green  spiral  band  above-mentioned,  to 
which  the  plant  owes  its  colour. 

There  are  many  species,  but  they  all  are  very  similar  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  to  be  immediately  Inentioned. 

It  will  next  be  noticed  that  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
compartments  or  ceUs,  joined  end  to  end  linearly  (fig.  8).  In 
some  species  there  are  more  than  one  green  band,  two  or  three, 
like  a  many-threaded  screw.  In  a  few  there  are  two  spiral 
bands,  which  run  in  opposite  directions. 

In  the  active  growth  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
component  cells  divide  into  two  by  sending  a  process  across,  or, 
as  some  believe,  it  is  effected  by  a  separation  of  the  contents 
into  two  equal  halves,  and  then  each  half  throwing  a  cell-wall 
around  itself.  However  this  may  be,  the  one  cell  becomes  now 
two.  If  this  continues  with  rapidity,  each  cell  is  much  shorta:, 
but  aft^  a  time  the  growth  of  each  part  goes  on,  and  ihus  the 
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filament  becomes  much  longer.  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  by 
which  the  growth  of  filaments  in  the  confervoids  is  efiFected. 
There  is  one  more  point  of  interest  in  the  cell  of  this  plant.  In 
the  centre  (fig.  9)  you  may  perceive,  by  a  little  trouble  in 
**  focusing,"  a  transparent  colourless  body,  giving  off  arms  to 
all  parts  of  the  cell,  so  that  it  is  suspended  in  the  centre.  This 
is  the  nucleus,  and  allusion  has  been  made  to  this  body  above. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  nucleus  passes  the  line  of  division 
above  described. 

But  the  phenomenon  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  . 
from  observers  is  that  which  has  been  called  "conjugation," 
and  thence  the  class  of  plants  in  which  this  takes  place  (for 
there  are  many)  have  been  called  the  Conjugatce.  As  the  term 
implies,  the  process  is  a  joining  together  of  two  cells.  Ordi- 
narily, it  takes  place  between  two  cells  of  two  neighbouring 
filaments ;  a  projection  is  sent  out  by  each,  which  meet  and 
tmite.  During  this  time,  the  green  spiral  band  of  each  cell  losing 
its  character,  the  coils  melt  together,  and  then  those  of  one 
side  pass  over  through  the  tube  of  junction  into  the  other  cell, 
mingling  with  the  other  green  mass ;  and  they  then  are  intimately 
blended  into  one  large  oval  green  mass,  the  spore  (fig.  10,  a,  6). 
Soon  after  this  the  spore  becomes  hardened  on  the  exterior,  a 
cell-wall  is  formed  round  it,  and  it  is  subsequently  liberated 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  parent  cell ;  in  the  course  of  the  next 
spring  it  elongates,  the  contents  assume  the  form  of  the  spiral 
bsmd,  and  a  cell  is  thus  formed  like  those  of  last  year ;  in  due 
time,  it  divides  as  before  mentioned,  and  thus  a  filament  of 
Spirogyra  is  reproduced.  In  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
if  there  is  no  filament  near  enough  with  which  to  conjugate,  the 
adjoining  cells  of  the  same  filament  conjugate,  for  a  process  is 
throughout  from  each  cell  round  the  joint,  and  then  their  con- 
tents fiise  as  above  described. 

Now  what  is  the- exact  meaning  of  this  curious  occurrence? 
Opinions  vary  somewhat  Some  see  in  it  the  analogue  of  the 
fertilisation  affected  by  means  of  the  pollen,  and,  as  above 
shown,  in  the  Vaucheria,  only  not  carried  to  so  complete  aa 
extent.  Others  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  v^etative  action,  because 
the  contents  of  the  cells  involved  have  no  visible  difference 
before  nor  during  conjugation,  and  that  it  is  rather  to  sustain 
the  vigour  of  growth  in  the  plant,  which  it  may  lose  by  repeated 
division.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  present  our  safer  plaa 
to  continue  to  watch  the  process,  and  also  to  observe  whether, 
in  the  same  plant,  any  real  antherozoids  can  be  found  at  any 
time  of  its  life.  A  careful  observation  of  this  plant  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  observer,  and  doubtless  add  valuable 
facts  to  set  at  rest  this  question. 

Other  changes  have  been  observed  in  this  plant.   For  instance. 
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the  spiral  contents  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  globular 
portions,  each  leaving  two  cilia  at  one  end,  possessing  power  of 
movement  in  the  parent  cell.  When  this  latter  breaks  up,  these 
bodies  move  about  freely,  and  appear  like  the  zoospores  of 
other  algae  (fig.  11).  Again,  instead  of  the  contents  resolving 
themselves  into  the  above  form,  they  become  converted  into  a 
star-like  form,  with  firm  cell-walls.  These  again,  according  to 
Piingsheim,  bcome  converted  into  active  moving  bodies,  whose 
history  has  yet  to  be  followed. 

Some  plants  conjugate  which  only  consist  of  one  cell  (fig.  12,  a). 
The  contents  of  one  cell  wholly  pass  over  into  the  other,  or  re- 
main in  the  tube  of  junction,  distending  it  by  its  growth  (fig, 
12,  &)•  A  good  example  is  seen  in  Cylindrocystia  Brebissonii 
(fig.  12). 

Now  let  us  watch  another  of  these  lower  forms  which  present, 
as  far  as  at  present  investigated,  a  simpler,  but  more  rapid, 
form  than  the  above  in  its  mode  of  increase.  You  may  find, 
in  autumn  and  early  spring,  at  the  foot  of  trees,  walls,  and 
palings,  green  wavy  filaments,  which  readily  mat  together  when 
taken  up  (figs.  13-17). 

This  plant  has  been  called  Prasiola.  Its  early  condition  as  a 
single  filament  was  called  Lyngbya  (fig,  13),  and  the  next 
stage  Schizogonium  (fig.  14),  till  the  writer  pointed  out  the 
unity  of  all  these  in  the  Microscopical  Journal  of  1861. 

The  first  stage  consists  of  a  green  filament  divided  into  many 
cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  rather  thick.  The  green  contents 
are  sometimes  uniform,  sometimes  granular  (fig.  13).  By  con- 
stant division  of  these  cells  across  the  filaments,  the  length  of 
the  filament  increases.  But  after  a  time  another  form  of  divi- 
sion arises,  each  cell  dividing  at  right  angles  to  the  former  line, 
so  as  to  become  quartered,  and  to  make  four  new  cells  (fig.  14), 
and  thus  the  fibre  becomes  by  the  growth  of  each  wider,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  colourless  line  down  its  centre  (fig.  14). 
After  a  time,  each  of  these  divisions  divides  again  in  the  qua- 
ternary fashion,  and  a  broad  strap  is  produced,  which  was  called 
Schizc^onium.  By  the  still  further  extension  of  this  process, 
large  flat  wavy  bands  are  produced,  generally  wider  at  one  end, 
retaining,  however,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  green  cell  con- 
tents, evidence  of  its  mode  of  origin.  This  latter  form  has 
been  called  Prasiola.  But  after  a  time  this  strap-shaped  frond 
reverts  to  the  filamentous  forms  (fig.  15),  by  the  converse  of 
the  plan  above  named.  The  quaternary  division  ceases,  the 
simple  filamentous  is  substituted,  and  these  separate  from  one 
another,  ultimately  becoming  free;  and  thus  the  number  of 
the  species  is  increased.  But  this  is  also  accomplished  upon 
another  plan.  One  of  the  cells  of  the  filament  sometimes  grows 
three  times  its  original  size,  and  then,  separating  from  the  rest 
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(13,  a),  it  appears  like  a  green  ball,  becoming  what  has  been 
called  a  gontdiurrij  or  spore.  If  this  be  kept  on  a  slide  in 
damp  air,  it  will  be  found  after  a  time  to  divide  in  varioxis 
ways  (see  fig.  17).  Some  of  these  divisions  become  very  small 
(fig.  17);  all,  however,  after  a  time  revert  to  the  linear  or 
filamentous  form.*  No  zoospores  have  as  yet  been  found  in 
this  alga,  although  they  have  been  observed  in  a  very  closely 
allied  form — ^namely,  the  Ulva,  a  saltwater  alga. 

These  confervoid  algae  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
exemplify  the  mode  of  growth  and  multiplication  in  these 
lower  forms  of  v^etation.  All  of  them,  from  their  simple 
MTangement,  can  be  readily  observed ;  but  in  order  to  observe 
them  continuously,  they  should  be  placed  in  as  natural  a  state 
as  is  possible,  and  that  for  a  considerable  period.  When 
brought  within  doors,  they  ought,  unless  living  in  water,  to  be 
placed  in  a  damp  situation,  covered  over  by  a  glass,  with  as 
much  light  as  can  be  obtained ;  because  the  reduction  of  light 
under  cover  and  in  a  room  is  very  great.  A  saucer  with  damp 
(not  wet)  sand,  or  a  piece  of  sandstone  will  do  well,  covered 
over  by  a  glass ;  on  the  sand  you  can  place  the  specimen,  or, 
if  under  particular  microscopical  observation,  on  a  glass  slide, 
ready  for  instant  use. 

But  it  is  very  important  in  the  aquatic  specimens  to  secure 
some  water  from  the  identical  ponds  from  which  they  were 
taken.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  these  apparently  minute 
points,  and  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  kept  should  not  be  too 
deep.  To  have  them  ready  for  instant  observation,  the  speci- 
men should  be  placed  in  a  live-box  made  on  purpose,  having 
an  apeartiu^  to  admit  air ;  this  can  be  obtained  of  most  opti- 
cians. In  this  manner  the  conjugation  of  Spirogyra  can  be 
observed.  Vaucheria  and  Prasiola  can  be  kept  best  on  damp 
sand.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  of  the  plants  above  men- 
tioned, none  require  an  object-glass  above  ^inch  focus ;  gene- 
rally, ^-inch  object-glass  will  suflSce. 

Before  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  circulation  to  be  observed  in  the  cells  of 
Spirogyra ;  it  is  best  noticed  near  the  ends  of  each  cell,  and 
near  the  cell-wall.  Delicate  streams  are  constantly  flowing  in 
varying  lines,  such  as  may  be  observed  in  the  hairs  of  the 
Nettle,  Achimenes,  &c.  and  which  has  been  called  "  cylosis." 

To  see  this  well,  a  high  power  should  be  used,  either  a  ^inch 
object-glass,  or,  even  better,  a  J-inch. 

*  The  same  mode  is  seen  in  Uie  broad  bands  as  ^own  at  fig.  16. 
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ON  THE  MODE   OF  QEOWTH  OF  SOME   OF  THE  AJA^M. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE. 

Simple  ceU — a,  cell-wall ;  b,  green  contents;  e,  nucleuB. 

One  of  Hie  ceUs  of  the  firond  of  Drapamaldia  ^*uciato— showing 

band  of  chlorophyl  at  equator. 
Pollen  on  stigma — a,  pollen-grain ;  I,  b,  tubes  extruded  from  it ; 

Cf  cells  of  the  stigma.    One  of  the  tubes  can  be  seen  entering 

between. 
Antherozoids. 
Oj  antheridia  of  bladderwrack ;  b,  cells  in  which  the  antherozoids 

are  produced ;  c,  free  antherozoids ;  d,  one  of  the  spores. 
End  of  tube  of  Vaucheria  Unfferi^a,  first  stage  of  epore-formar 

tion ;  b,  escape  of  spore ;  c,  matured  spore  covered  with  ciHa. 
Impregnation  of  spore  of  Yaucheria — a,  antherozoids  escaping 

from  the  antheridial  process ;  b,  spore  enclosed  in  the  other  pro- 
cess, which  is  open  to  admit  the  antherozmds. 
Spirogyra  qumma, 

(hie  cell  of  same,  showing  the  stellate  nucleus. 
Same  plants — a,  conjugation  of  two  filaments ;  b,  free  spore. 
Zoospore — ^formation  in  same. 
CyUndrocystis  Brebissonii — a  shows  nucleus  of  simple  cell ;  b^  two 

cells,  having  conjugated,  have  formed  a  spore. 
Lyngbya — a,  gonidium. 
Same,  growing. 

Same,  recurring  to  filamentous  form. 
Same,  throwing  off  cells  which  are  dividing. 
Divisions  of  the  gonidium  at  14,  a. 
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THE  GEOLOaY  OF  SINAI. 
By  the  rev.  E.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A. 


FROM  our  very  childhood  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  as  a  hallowed  land,  yielding  the  palm  of 
sanctity  to  Palestine  alone.  As  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law ;  as  the  natural  cradle  selected  by  God  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  His  Chosen  People  into  an  independent  nation ;  as 
the  region  to  which  the  Prophet  Elijah  directed  his  steps  in  his 
memorable  flight  from  the  cruel  Jezebel ;  as  the  probable  abode 
of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  when  he  withdrew  to  Arabia  after  his 
miraculous  conversion,  it  is  indeed  a  land  full  of  sacred  asso- 
ciations. But,  apart  from  its  great  Biblical  interest,  it  is  in  many 
other  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Its  geographical  position  has  rendered  it  the  connecting  link 
between  Asia  and  Africa,  In  the  rocks  which  compose  its 
mountains;  in  the  shells  which  strew  its  northern  and  southern 
shores ;  in  its  scanty  fauna  and  flora,  we  may  trace  that  bond 
of  union  which  connects  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  great 
African  and  Asiatic  continents.  Bounded  also  as  it  is  on  the 
north  by  the  land  of  Palestine  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  sepa- 
rated from  Egypt  on  the  west  by  the  narrow  strip  of  desert 
which  forms  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  from  the  once  powerful 
kingdom  of  Arabia  on  the  east  by  the  depression  of  the  Wady  el- 
Arabah ;  encircled  on  the  south  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Red 
Sea,  now  known  by  the  names  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  each  of  which  has  at  different  periods  formed 
a  highway  for  commerce  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Northern  world,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  long  maintained  a 
degree  of  contact  with  civilisation  which  the  barren  character  of 
its  dreary  wilderness  would  otherwise  have  denied  it,  and  it  has 
played  its  part  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  some  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  East. 

The  peculiar  physical  features  of  the  peninsula,  no  less  than 
its  geographical  position,  have  marked  it  out  as  a  country  of 
note.  To  them  it  has  owed  a  large  extent  of  the  influence 
which  it  has  exerted  at  different  periods  over  mankind ;  and  it 
cannot  but  prove  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  trace  out  their 
leading  characteristics  and  origin. 
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It  is  a  country  in  the  history  of  which  geology  occupies  a 
more  than  usually  prominent  position.  Being  essentially  a 
desert  region,  yet  at  the  same  time  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
that  mantle  of  sand  which  has  enveloped  and  concealed  the 
natural  features  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  African  deserts,  it 
owes  its  grandeur,  no  less  than  its  barrenness,  to  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  diflScult  for  those  who 
Hve  in  such  a  land  as  ours,  which  owes  its  charms  to  its 
luxuriant  v^etation,  to  conceive  how  a  country  which  is  described 
as  beiog  almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  can  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  beauty.  Yet,  apart  from  all  its  sacred  associations, 
I  know  of  no  coimtry  which  impresses  itself  more  vividly  upon 
the  senses  than  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
*'  It  combines  the  three  grand  features  of  earthly  scenery — the 
sea,  the  desert,  and  the  mountains."  The  lack  of  vegetation  is 
compensated  for  by  the  bright  colours  of  its  rocks,  which,  when 
lighted  up  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  produce  an  effect  the 
b^uty  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  the  want  of  rivers 
and  lakes  is  supplied  by  the  frequent  views  of  the  deep-blue  sea, 
which  present  themselves  from  almost  every  point  in  the  Sinaitic 
rangef ;  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  ever  varying  in 
form  and  structure,  dispels  the  monotony  which  the  absence  of 
trees  would  otherwise  beget. 

The  northern. portion  of  the  peninsula,  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Desert  of  et-Tih,  or  **the  Wander- 
ings," is  very  diflferent  in  its  character  from  the  southern.  Here 
the  granitic  and  sandstone  rocks  give  way  to  limestones ;  and 
the  mountains  lose  their  bright  colouring  and  fantastic  forms, 
and  assume  a  tabular  outline  and  glaring  whiteness,  of  which 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller  soon  weary. 

The  hydrography  no  less  than  the  geology  of  these  two 
portions  of  the  peninsula,  naturally  leads  us  to  separate  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  describe  them  as  independent  districts. 
This  course  I  shall  now  follow.  But  in  order  to  render  my 
description  of  the  coimtry  intelligible,  I  must  iirst  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  Arab  word  "  Wady,"  which  I  shall  be  compelled 
frequently  to  use,  since  there  is  no  English  word  which  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  idea  expressed  by  it.  The  word  ''  valley," 
perhaps,  most  nearly  expresses  it ;  yet  even  that  word,  compre- 
hensive as  it  is,  does  not  include  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Arab  "  wady,"  which  is  applied  equally  to  describe  the  broad 
valley  of  several  miles  in  width ;  or  the  narrow  course  of 
the  mountain  torrent  with  its  rugged  bed,  and  overhanging 
cliffs,  which  scarce  permit  the  loaded  camel  to  force  its  way  be- 
tween them ;  or  again  the  slight  depression  in  a  plain,  the  depth 
of  which  may  barely  suflBce  to  afford  a  channel  for  it^s  drainage. 
The  northern  desert  of  the  Tih  is  still  but  little  known ;  in 
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fact,  a  large  portion  of  it  yet  remains  entirely  unexplored.  A 
few  trayeUers  have  crossed  it  from  different  points,  and  have 
published  rough  sketches  of  the  routes  they  have  taken ;  but  we 
have  not  sufficient  data  for  any  accurate  description  of  it  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
its  character,  grounded  chiefly  upon  observations  of  my  own 
during  two  hurried  journeys  across  it — the  first  undertaken  in 
1861,  when  I  rode  from  the  southern  pass  of  Rakineh  in  the 
Jebel  et-Tih,  by  the  castle  of  Nukhl,  and  Beersheba,  to 
Hebron ;  the  second  in  1865,  when  I  traversed  the  desert  on 
foot  from  Akaba  to  Suez,  following  the  course  of  the  Hadj 
route,  or  road  taken  by  the  pilgrims  from  Egypt  to  Mecca. 

This  desert  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  an  ez- 
tensive  plateau  of  limestone  rock,  supported  and  enclosed  on  the 
south  by  a  long  range  of  mountains,  which,  commencing  on  the 
west,  runs  for  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles  almost  psurallel  to 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  under  the  name  of  Jebel  er-Bahah ;  and  then 
changing  its  name  to  that  of  Jebel  et-Tlh,  and  circling  roimd 
towards  the  east,  shapes  its  course  in  the  form  of  a  festoon, 
suspended  from  the  heads  of  the  two  gulfe  of  Suez  and  Akaba. 
Throughout  its  whole  course,  this  range  presents  a  singularly 
unbroken  and  tabular  outline,  especially  the  western  portion  of 
it ;  the  eastern  portion  appears  to  be  broken  up  into  several 
almost  parallel  ranges,  as  it  approaches  Akaba. 

The  plateau  of  the  Tih  is  bounded  on  the  east,  and  separated 
from  the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  by  the  range  of  mountains 
which  stretches  down  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba. 

The  best  maps  represent  the  north-east  portion  of  this 
plateau  as  being  drained  by  wadies  flowing  into  the  Arabah, 
which  conveys  their  waters  to  the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  portion  is  drained  by  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  Wady  el-Arish,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Gaza,  and  which  formed  the  an- 
cient boundary  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  under  the  name  of 
the  River  of  Egypt.  Its  surface  presents  a  succession  of  large 
imdulating  plains,  studded  with  low  mountain  ranges,  which 
appear  generally  to  run  from  south  to  north  ;  its  rocks  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  calcareous  limestone,  which  in  some  places  is 
very  rich  in  Echinodermata  and  other  fossils ;  its  plains  are 
hard  and  pebbly,  often  covered  with  numerous  flints  of  dark 
colour,  which  contrast  strangely  with  the  glaring  whiteness  of 
its  mountains.  The  southern  and  more  elevated  portion  of  this 
plateau  is  singularly  barren,  but  as  it  slopes  northwards,  and 
the  branches  of  the  Wady  el-Arish  increase  in  number  and  size, 
the  vegetation  increases  in  proportion.  The  fall  being  small, 
the  water  often  stands  in  the  broad  shallow  wadies  for  a  con- 
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sideEmblethne^and  leaves  large  tracts  of  allnvial  deposit,  which, 
if  properly  cultivated,  would  yield  an  abundant  harvest.  I  have 
seen  several  acres  of  this  soil  ploughed  up  for  com  within  a 
few  miles  of  Nukhl,  though  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of 
rain  it  had  not  been  sown ;  from  this  point  northwards  every 
day's  joum^  shows  a  visible  increase  in  the  amount  of  vege- 
tation, and  before  reaching  the  ruins  of  el-Abdeb,  the  country 
assumes  the  character  of  downs,  the  low-rounded  hills  being 
covered  with  tufts  of  grass :  the  wadies  in  this  portion  of  the 
desert  abound  in  the  spring  with  anemones  and  other  flowers, 
some  of  which  the  Englishman  may  recognise  as  garden  friends 
in  his  own  country ;  and  the  ruins  of  walls  built  across  the 
watercourses  to  support  terraces,  and  heaps  of  loose  stones 
gathered  from  the  fields,  give  evidence  of  cultivation  having 
been  carried  on  in  ancient  times  to  a  considerable  extent* 
This  district  of  the  Tih  has  evidently  changed  much  since 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  Rm'ns  of  considerable  towns 
mark  the  former  existence  of  a  large  population,  where 
now  a  few  wandering  hordes  of  Bedouins  are  alone  to  be 
found.  The  desert  has  again  claimed  as  its  own  the  land  that 
was  formerly  rescued  from  its  grasp.  Unchecked,  it  still  ad- 
vances, slowly  indeed  here,  but  more  rapidly  and  steadily  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  under  the  resistless  influence  of  overwhelming 
sand-drifts.  Of  tlie  supply  of  water  in  the  desert  of  the  Tih,  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty ;  in  the  southern  portion  it  appears 
•to  be  very  scanty,  but  is,  no  doubt,  much  more  abundaiit  in  the 
more  mountainous  districts  on  the  north-east^  and  in  the  basin 
of  the  Wady  el-Arish. ' 

We  turn  now  to  the  southern  division  of  the  peninsula,  which 
includes  the  granitic  and  sandstone  districts,  and  the  large  plains 
which  extend  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez — that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Jebel  er-Rahah  and  Jebel  et-Tih.  The  limestone  of  the  Tih 
is  separated  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tur  (the  name  given  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  mountainous  district  in  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula) by  a  belt  of  sand  called  the  Debbet-er-Bamleh,  which 
stretches  across  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
this  is  the  only  tract  of  sand  which  is  to  be  found  in  this  district. 
My  readers  will  have  learned  by  this  time  that  a  desert  is  not 
necessarily  a  level  expanse  of  sand,  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
vegetation.  Such  indeed  are  many  of  the  deserts  of  Africa,  perfect 
"  seas  "  of  sand,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  by  the  natives  ;  but 
this  popular  idea  of  a  desert  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  erroneous 
one,  aiKi  has  been  the  cause  of  great  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
features  of  "the  Desert  of  Sinai."  The  district  of  the  Tur  is  es- 
sentially a  mountainous  region,  so  much  so,  that  one  of  the  great 
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diflSculties  which  travellers  have  met  with  has  been  to  find  in  it  a 
plain  or  valley  suflSciently  large  to  contain  the  tents  of  the  Israelite 
host.  It  has  been  called  "  the  Alps  unclothed ;"  and  next  to  the 
wild  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  the  most  striking  peculiarity  that 
meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who  has  just  left  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Nile  is  the  absence  of  vegetation,  and  the  barrenness  of 
its  rocks.  A  very  remarkable  succession  of  plains  extends  along 
the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  Suez  to  the 
southernmost  point  of  Ras  Mohammed.  The  most  northern  of 
these  plains,  the  ancient  wilderness  of  Etham,  or  Shur,  is  about 
seventy  miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad,  being 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  range  of  Jebel  er-Eahah,  which  has 
already  been  described.  This  plain  may  be  said  to  extend  as 
far  south  as  Jebel  Hummam,  a  ridge  of  calcareous  limestone, 
which  forms  a  bold  promontory,  cutting  off  all  farther  advance 
along  the  shore ;  about  ten  miles  north  of  this  point,  however, 
the  sandstone  hills  between  Wady  Ghurundel  and  the  spring  of 
Abu  Suweirah  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  plain  for  a  time. 
The  traveller  who  is  journeying  southward  along  the  coast  is 
forced  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  back  of  Jebel  Hummam,  but 
south  of  this  mountain  he  again  arrives  at  a  succession  of  smaller 
plains,  three  in  number,  which  together  occupy  a  space  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  being  separated  from  one  another  by  low 
spurs  of  limestone,  which  run  down  so  close  to  the  sea  as  barely 
to  leave  sufficient  room  for  a  caravan  to  pass  round  them.  The 
first  of  these  three  plains  was  that  occupied  by  the  Israelites 
during  their  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  which  is  mentioned  in 
Numbers  xxxiii.  10 ;  the  two  latter,  perhaps,  were  both  included 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  The  sandstone  hills  which  enclose  the 
lower  portion  of  Wady  Feiran  form  a  barrier  which  separates 
these  plains  from  that  of  el-Kaa,  a  plain  nearly  ninety  miles  in 
length,  running  unbroken  by  any  mountain  until  it  reaches  the 
southern  promontory  of  Eas  Mohammed  ;  the  northern  portion 
of  it,  however,  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  range  of  Jebel 
Hemam.  These  shore-plains  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  ve- 
getation. That  between  Suez  and  Jebel  Hummam  most  tra- 
vellers have  described  as  being  especially  barren ;  but  this  has 
been  because  they  have  taken  the  upper  road ;  had  they  jour- 
neyed along  the  coast,  their  account  of  it  would  have  been  very 
different.  The  upper  portion  of  the  plain,  i.e.  the  portion 
nearest  to  the  range  of  Jebel  er-Rahah,  is  certainly  sterile 
enough  ;  but  along  the  coast  a  line  of  low  hills  of  sand  is  found, 
which  intercept  the  drainage  to  the  sea,  and  have  caused  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  tract  of  alluvial  deposit,  affording 
good  pasturage  for  the  camels  of  the  Terrabein  Arabs,  and 
abounding  with  thickets  of  tamarisks  and  other  bushes.  The  three 
smaller  plains  which  lie  between  Jebel  Hummam  and  Wady 
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Feiran  are  evidently  flooded  more  or  less  during  the  winter 
months  by  the  flow  of  water  down  the  numerous  wadies  which 
open  out  upon  them,  and  the  less  elevated  parts  are  studded 
with  numerous  shrubs  and  herbs.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
large  plain  of  el-Kaa  receives  the  whole  of  the  drainage  from 
the  western  side  of  Serbal,  which,  aided  by  some  local  springs, 
gives  birth,  near  the  little  seaport  of  Tor,  to  an  oasis  which  can 
boast  of  the  richest  palm-groves  in  the  peninsula.  The  southern 
portion  of  this  plain  is  more  elevated,  and  consequently  more 
barren ;  though  even  here  occasional  depressions  occur  along  the 
coast,  which  afford  pasture-grounds  for  the  flocks  of  the  few 
Arabs  who  live  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

There  are  traces  of  extensive  denudation  in  some  of  these  shore- 
plains  :  the  level  of  the  old  wilderness  of  Etham  was  evidently 
at  one  time  some  five  or  six  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  huge  boulders  which  strew  the  northern  portion 
of  it  bear  testimony  to  its  having  formed  at  some  period  a  sea- 
bed. 

The  general  character  of  the  shore-plains  is  that  of  a  bed  of 
hard  gravel,  often  covered  with  a  coating  of  dark  flints,  which 
not  unfrequently  present  a  curiously  wrinkled  surface,  caused  by 
the  drifting  sand. 

The  granitic  district  forms  a  centre  round  which  are  gathered 
the  other  rocks  which  are  found  in  the  southern  division  of 
SinaL  It  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula, 
and  is  especially  interesting  as  containing  Jebel  Musa,  now 
generally  recognised  as  the  true  Mount  Sinai,  and  other  moun- 
tains which  have  at  various  times  been  rival  claimants  to  that 
honour,  or  to  which  tradition  has  attached  some  sacred  asso- 
ciation. 

This  district  consists  of  rugged  masses  of  mountains  heaped 
together  in  such  intricate  confusion  as  to  baffle  all  attempt  at 
accurate  description.  The  basins  of  the  various  wadies  which 
drain  its  waters  run  into  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  difficult  to  master  the  puzzle  they  present,  or  to  grasp 
any  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  district  viewed  as  a 
whole.  The  wadies,  deeply  cut  by  the  winter  torrents  through 
the  rocky  barriers  which  hem  them  in,  wind  and  course  in  every 
direction.  The  mountains,  it  has  been  said,  look  as  if  "  they 
were  an  ocean  of  lava  which,  whilst  its  waves  were  running 
mountains  high,  had  suddenly  stood  still."  It  is  only  when  he 
has  mounted  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  central  peaks, 
whence  he  can  look  down  upon  the  minor  ranges  dwarfed  by  a 
somewhat  distant  view,  and  can  see  the  larger  masses  arranging 
themselves  into  more  distinct  groups,  that  the  traveller  really 
comprehends  the  leading  features  of  the  coimtry.  Mount 
St  Catheiine   is,   I   believe,  the  highest  peak  in  the  whole 
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Peninsula  of  Sinai,  being,  as  proved  by  my  aneroid,  8,063  feet  in 
height,  while  Jebel  Um  Shaumer,  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  highest,  is  only  8,030.  This  mountain  therefore,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  lofty,  but  also  from  its 
central  position,  shall  be  selected  as  a  standing-point  from  which 
to  take  a  general  view  of  the  granitic  district. 

Looking  southwards  the  mountains  are  seen  to  form  one  long^ 
ridge,  which  extends  to  the  very  southernmost  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsula :  perhaps  the  shape  of  the  mountains  may  be  thought 
almost  too  irregular  to  take  the  name  of  a  ridge,  lofty  and 
massive  spurs  being  thrust  out  on  either  side,  and  bold  irre- 
gular peaks  frequently  interrupting  their  line ;  but,  speaking^ 
in  general  terms,  the  watershed  may  be  described  as  running- 
along  a  central  line  drawn  through  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
from  Mount  St.  Catherine  to  Has  Mohammed,  and  from  this 
line  the  wadies  appear  to  find  their  way  more  directly  to  the 
sea  on  either  side  than  is  the  case  farther  to  the  north.  The 
only  mountain  of  any  fame  in  this  region  is  that  of  Um  Shau- 
mer,  which  lies  on  the  south-west,  and  which  has  generally- 
been  described  as  shrouded  in  mystery ;  why  I  know  not,  except 
it  be  that  travellers  have  been  more  ready  to  listen  to  the 
stories  of  the  Arabs  concerning  a  mountain  which  has  seldom 
been  visited.  I  myself  must  own  to  having  been  somewhat 
disappointed,  after  all  that  I  heard  about  it,  in  finding  in  it  no 
mystery  to  imraveL  Eight  hours'  walk  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine  landed  me  on  its  summit ;  its  ascent  was  not  more 
difficult  than  that  of  Jebel  Serbal ;  and  the  mysterious  noises 
that  my  Arab  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  I  had  heard  were 
easily  traced  to  a  rock  set  in  motion  by  a  herd  of  ibex  which 
bounded  up  the  mountain  before  me. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  granitic  district  is  more  worthy 
of  our  notice.  No  mountain  group  indeed  stands  prominently 
forward  on  the  east,  but  on  the  north-west  is  seen  the  massive 
cluster  of  Jebel  Serbal,  which,  if  not  the  loftiest,  is  certainly 
the  most  imposing-looking  mountain  in  the  whole  peninsula. 
We  cannot,  inde^,  from  the  position  in  which  we  are  viewing 
it,  see  its  various  peaks ;  but  it  owes  its  grandeur  to  its  massive 
form  no  less  than  to  its  jagged  outline,  and  with  its  bold  spurs 
and  deeply-cut  wadies  thrust  down  on  the  one  side  to  the  Wady 
Feiran,  and  on  the  other  to  the  broad  plain  of  el-Kaa,  it  stands 
imrivalled  as  the  monarch  of  Sinaitic  moimtains.  One  cannot 
wonder  that  tradition  has  fixed  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law ;  but  a  closer  inspection  of  it  proves  the  fallacy  of 
such  tradition.  It  stands  in  reality  far  removed  firom  the  plain 
of  el-Kaa,  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  strip  of  mountainous 
ground :  it  is  a  moimtain  which  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  surroimded  by  bounds,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
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other.  The  Wady  Feiran,  in  which  the  supporters  of  its  claims 
assert  that  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been 
placed,  is  confined  and  narrow;  the  wadies  which  flow  into 
Wady  Feiran  fix^m  Jebel  Serbal  are  still  less  suitable  for  a  large 
encampment.  In  no  way  does  this  mountain  seem  to  agree  with 
the  account  which  we  have  in  the  Bible  of  Moimt  SinaL  Jebel 
Musa  alone,  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  appears  to 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  Bible  narrative ;  that  mountain 
alone,  which  we  look  down  upon  from  the  summit  of  Mount  St 
Catherine,  lying  to  the  north-east,  close  beneath  our  feet,  stands 
apart  from  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  and  rears  up  its 
sides  so  precipitously,  that  it  may  indeed  be  described  as  a 
mountain  *'  that  can  be  touched."  To  the  north  of  it  extends  a 
broad  plain,  the  plain  of  er-Bahah,  enclosed  by  mountains  on 
either  side,  and  forming  a  natural  amphitheatre,  where  *^  the 
people  could  remove  and  stand  afar  off,"  and  listen  to  the  won- 
drous voice  of  Grod,  which  came  forth  from  the  mountain  before 
them.  Two  lofty  peaks,  with  a  deep  cleft  between  them,  imme- 
diately overhang  and  face  this  plain.  These  form  the  well- 
known  Bas  Sufsafeh.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  rises 
a  yet  higher  peak,  crowned  with  a  little  chapel,  and  known  as 
the  summit  of  Jebel  Miisa ;  yet  this  peak  stands  so  far  back  that 
it  is  not  visible  from  any  portion  of  the  plain  of  er-Bahah. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  between  the  several  peaks  contains  a 
fertile  basin,  which  may  easily  be  reached  from  three  different 
sides  of  the  mountain,  the  easiest  road  being  that  which  leads 
up  from  the  plain,  at  the  point  where  it  flows  into  the  Wady 
]^-Sheikh ;  from  this  point  I  have  reached  the  basin  with  ease 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  Wady  Shueib  on  the  one 
side,  in  which  stands  the  famous  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  the 
Wady  Bostan  on  the  other — rather  than  the  Wady  Leja,  as  has 
generally  been  stated — separate  this  mountain  from  those  on 
either  side  of  it ;  and  though  it  is  not  so  lofty  as  other  moun- 
taiuB  around  it,  its  isolated  position  and  precipitous  sides  rising 
boldly  from  the  plain  at  its  foot,  render  its  appearance  far 
more  imposing  than  even  that  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  which 
tovrers  above  it,  but  loses  its  height  to  the  eye,  owing  to  its 
more  confined  position  and  more  gradual  ascent. 

The  granitic  district  is  the  best  watered  and  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  peninsula.  Having  the  greatest  elevation,  it 
naturally  receives  the  largest  amount  of  rain,  which,  owing  to 
the  impermeable  nature  of  its  rocks,  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  basing  such  as  is  found  on  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  does 
not  always  flow  off  so  quickly  as  in  the  other  districts.  There 
are  indeed  few  perennial  streams  to  be  found,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  throughout  Sinai;  the  wadies  form  huge  stone-drains, 
whidi  convey  the  water  rapidly  away  to  the  sea;  a  thick  stratum 
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of  stones  and  rubble  generally  fills  the  lower  portion  of  their 
beds,  and  under  this  the  water  flows  unseen,  except  in  times  of 
floods,  or  when,  as  in  Wady  Feiran,  or  in  Wady  Hibran,  it  is 
forced  to  the  surface  by  rocky  barriers  narrowing  and  contracting 
their  courses.  It  is  not,  however,  till  one  wanders  over  the 
mountain  on  foot,  or  visits  the  Arab  encampments  towards  even- 
ing, and  sees  the  bundles  of  herbs  which  the  men  and  children 
bring  home  for  the  camels  and  goats,  that  one  can  form  any  just 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  vegetation  which  the  rocks  conceal. 
The  mere  passer-by  also  is  apt  to  overlook  the  quantity  of 
pasturage  afforded  by  many  of  the  wadies;  this  evidently 
varies  much,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  winter  months,  and  it  is 
sometimes  increased  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner  by  the 
heavy  rains  accompanying  thunderstorms  at  other  times. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  rocks  of  this  central  district 
under  the  general  term  "granitic;"  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
describe  their  geological  features  more  accurately.  They  appear 
to  be  principally  composed  of  syenite,  especially  in  the  more 
elevated  districts,  such  as  Mount  St.  Catharine,  Jebel  Musa,  and 
Jebel  Serbal ;  but  hornblendic,  quartzose,  and  porphyritic  rocks 
are  not  uncommon.  The  mountains  are  frequently  seamed  from 
top  to  bottom  with  veins  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  basalt, 
which  gives  them  a  peculiar  striped  appearance,  and  adds  much 
to  their  beauty.  This  is  especially  remarkable  on  the  east  of  the 
well-known  Wady  Mokatteb,  and  in  some  of  the  wadies  on  the 
road  between  Jebel  Musa  and  Akaba.  Felspar  and  porphyry 
occur  largely  near  Eas  Mohammed,  and  gneiss  and  mica-schist 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wady  Mokatteb.  The  rock  of 
Moses,  which  lies  in  the  Wady  Leja,  near  Jebel  Musa,  and 
which  tradition  says  followed  the  Children  of  Israel  in  their 
wanderings  through  the  desert,  is  a  mass  of  granite,  with 
crystals  of  white  and  pink  felspar  and  quartz,  across  which 
runs  diagonally  a  vein  of  pure  felspar,  containing  ten  or 
twelve  cracks  in  its  surface,  which  are  said  to  be  the  mouths 
from  which  the  water  flowed  for  the  different  tribes.  This 
rock  is  exactly  fourteen  feet  in  height  and  seventeen  feet  in 
breadth  at  its  broadest  part.  The  veins  which  seam  the  moun- 
tains have  frequently  been  described  as  rich  in  metallic  ores. 
This  appears,  however,  to  be  a  mistake.  Cretaceous  limestone, 
with  numerous  bands  of  flints,  occurs  in  large  masses  in  the 
north-west  of  the  Tur  district,  in  conjunction  with  sand- 
stone, and  also  on  the  north-west  of  Jebel  Serbal :  at  the  latter 
spot  nummulitic  limestone  also  occurs ;  near  Tor  and  Ras  Mo- 
hammed a  limestone  of  a  more  recent  formation  is  found. 

In  several  parts  of  the  peninsula  the  granitic  mountains  are 
capped  by  a  stratum  of  sandstone  of  considerable  thickness. 
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which  gives  them  a  peculiar  castellated  appearance.  The  strati- 
fication of  this  sandstone  appears  always  to  be  perfectly  hori- 
sontaly  and  there  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
deposited  after  the  upheaval  of  the  igneous  rocks;  an  addi- 
ti<mal  proof  that  this  was  the  case  is  also  afforded  by  the 
absence  of  change  in  the  nature  of  the  sandstone,  whenever  it 
is  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  graiaite.  An  equal  absence 
of  change  is  also  to  be  observed  where  the  limestone  occurs  in 
contact  with  the  same  rocks.  The  limestone  apparently  was 
deposited  previously  to  the  sandstone;  an  enormous  denudation, 
however,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  deposition  of  the 
latter ;  for  masses  of  limestone,  showing  no  signs  of  upheaval, 
occasionally  occur  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  sandstone ; 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  sandstone  which  was  subse- 
quently deposited  must  have  exceeded  2,000  feet.  Whether 
the  denudation  that  has  since  taken  place  has  been  caused  by  ter- 
restrial or  marine  agency,  is  a  question  that  has  yet  to  be  solved. 
Considerable  masses  of  sandstone  occurring  which  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  calcareous  matter  render  it  probable  that  that 
rock  was  in  process  of  formation  while  the  limestone  was  still 
undergoing  disintegration.  Some  slight  upheaval  of  the  igneous 
rocks  appears  to  have  taken  place  between  the  deposition  of  the 
limestone  and  the  sandstone  rocks,  since  the  stratification  of  the 
former  occasionally  appears  slightly  disturbed,  while  that  of  the 
latter,  which  rests  upon  it,  retains  its  horizontal  position ;  but 
this  upheaval  must  have  been  very  gradual  and  local.  The 
only  traces  of  active  volcanic  agency  which  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  peninsula  are  the  boiling  sulphur-springs  and  hot  caves 
of  Jebel  Hummam,the  traditional  baths  of  King  Pharoah,  and 
two  warm  springs  which  burst  from  the  foot  of  a  hill  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Tor,  and  are  held  in  great  repute  by  the  Arabs 
for  their  medicinal  powers. 

The  sandstone  formation  is  especially  interesting,  as  having 
formed  the  great  mining  district  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
Sinai,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  tablets  of  hieroglyphics 
which  are  found  at  Wady  Mughara,  and  Serabit-el-Kadim.  The 
aspect  of  the  sandstone  moimtains  is  very  different  to  that  of  the 
limestone  and  granite  moimtains.  The  limestone  mountains 
present  a  tubular  summit  and  steep  sloping  sides  ;  the  granite 
mountains  may  be  recognised  almost  at  any  distance  by  their 
^W  jagged  peaks ;  the  sandstone  mountains  form  with  their 
sides  a  series  of  steps,  and  are  frequently  pyramidal  in  shape. 
The  sandstone  is  generally  of  a  reddish  ferruginous  colour, 
though  its  surface  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  apparently  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  rock.  The  Egyptian  mines  which  have  as  yet 
been  discovered  are  all  turquoise  mines,  with  the  exception, 
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pethaps,  of  those  in  Wady  Nusb,  which  I  have  not  visited.  The 
turquoise  appear  to  run  more  or  less  in  veins,  but  their  occur- 
rence seems  to  be  very  imcertain ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  could  have  been  worth  while  fcwr  the  Egyptians  to 
carry  on  such  extensive  mining  operations,  unless  the  mines 
formerly  yielded  a  more  abundant  return  for  labour  than  they 
do  at  the  present  day.  Most  travellers  who  have  visited  Serabit- 
el-Kadim  have  described  two  heaps  of  copper-slag  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  ruined  temple  on  the  summit  of  that  mountain,  and 
many  have  written  of  the  copper-mines  of  Serabit-el-Kadim  and 
Wady  Mughara.  Specimens  which  have  been  brou^t  from  these 
supposed  slag-heaps  proves  however,  most  clearly  that  they  are 
not  slag-heaps  at  all,  but  merely  a  natural  impure  ore  of  iron 
and  manganese ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  copper  at  either 
spot,  excepting  a  thin  film  of  silicate  which  occurs  at  Serabit- 
el-Kadim.  I  have,  however,  in  my  possession  some  specimens 
of  imdoubted  copper-slag  from  some  heaps  which  Major 
MacDonald  found  near  the  west  coast  in  Wady  Shellal;  and 
also  some  specimens  of  malachite  and  carbonate  of  copper, 
which  prove  not  only  that  copper  exists  in  the  peninsula,  but 
that  it  has  been  worked  and  smelted. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wady  Mughara  and  Wady  Mokatteb 
beds  of  siliceous  brown  iron  ore  occur  in  the  sandstone  rock, 
which  appear  to  have  been  worked  at  some  period.  Stone  ham- 
mers and  flakes  of  flint  are  found  round  this  spot,  which  must 
either  have  been  used  by  the  captives  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
would  appear  to  have  been  condemned  to  work  in  their  mines,  or 
by  a  later  race — perhaps  by  the  authors  of  the  famous  Sinaitic 
inscriptions,  whom  I  believe  ftirther  research  will  prove  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  the  Nabathaeans,  established  in  the  more  fer- 
tile neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Serbal,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
the  mines  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  years  b.c.  200 
and  A.D.  200. 

Considerable  beds  of  beautifully  crystallised  salt  are  found 
in  the  sandstone  district,  as  clear  and  white  as  it  is  possible  for 
salt  to  be ;  no  fossil  organisms,  however,  seem  as  yet  to  have  been 
found,  except  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  plant,  and  a  few  other 
vegetable  remains.  The  geological  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  in  historic  times  I  believe  to  have 
been  very  small.  Of  the  agencies  which  are  now  at  work  in 
modifying  the  surface  of  the  country,  the  chemical  action  of 
the  atmosphere  would  seem  to  play  an  important  part  in 
destroying  the  ferruginous  cement,  which  binds  the  particles  of 
the  sandstone  together,  and  thus  decomposing  the  rock.  The 
wind  no  doubt,  bearing  with  it  the  drifting  sand,  also  aids  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  Frost  and  rain  are  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  peninsula. 
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In  the  winter  months  the  higher  ranges  of  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  I  have  even  seen,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
Musa,  a  basin  of  water  frozen  over  after  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  the  very  end  of  March.  The  traveller  often 
suffers  more  from  the  cold  of  the  nights  than  he  does  from 
the  heat  of  the  days.  During  December  and  January  a  large 
fall  of  rain  generally  takes  place,  and,  owing  to  the  naked- 
ness of  the  mountains  and  the  steepness  of  the  wadies,  the 
torrents  acquire  enormous  power,  as  is  testified  by  the  size  of 
the  boulders  which  axe  seen  in  their  courses.  The  perennial 
streams  and  springs  are  too  few  and  feeble  to  eflfect  much  change. 
The  organic  agencies  are  hardly  worthy  of  mention,  with  the 
exception  of  the  coral,  which  must  tend  much  to  alter  the  nature 
of  the  coast-line ;  yet  the  scanty  supply  of  vegetation  which 
clothes  the  wadies  and  plains  aids  in  collecting  and  binding 
together  the  drifting  sand  and  alluvial  deposits. 

The  question  of  the  raised  beaches,  especially  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  one  of  great  interest.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  shore  has  not  risen  to  any  great  extent  since 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  the  flooding  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  has  been  effected  at  different 
periods  by  the  cutting  of  artificial  canals.  The  explorations  of 
the  French  engineers  engaged  in  making  the  Suez  Canal  will 
perhaps  aid  in  solving  this  problem.  If,  however,  it  be  proved 
that  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  coast  has  taken  place  since 
the  Exodus,  unless  we  can  prove  that  a  subsequent  -degradation 
of  the  shore-plains  has  also  occurred,  we  shall  have  to  alter  our 
opinions  regarding  the  route  taken  by  the  Israelites  on  their 
march  to  Sinai ;  since  large  portions  of  these  plains  are  now  but 
a  few  feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  would  therefore 
before  their  elevation  have  been  submerged.  I  feel  confident, 
however,  that  future  explorations  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
will  tend  not  to  weaken  but  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the 
sacred  narrative.  And  I  trust  that,  before  long,  a  more  careful 
survey  of  the  country  may  be  made,  which  no  doubt  will  place 
in  our  hands  fresh  proofs  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  and  will 
make  us  bett.er  acquainted  with  the  features  of  a  country  which 
stands  almost  without  a  rival  in  its  interest  for  mankind. 
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THE  PLANET  MARS  IN  JANUARY   1867. 

By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.RA.S. 

(Atrfhor  of  "  Satuni  and  iU  System,^^  ^-c) 


OF  the  planets  within  the  orbit  of.  Uranus,  Mars  appears,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  the  least  inviting  object  of  study  to  the 
observer  possessed  of  moderate  telescopic  power.  Jupiter,  from 
the  noble  aspect  of  his  disc,  and  the  ever- varying  configura- 
tions of  his  attendant  orbs,  is  among  the  most  charming  of  tele- 
scopic objects.  With  a  telescope  of  somewhat  higher  power 
than  that  available  for  the  study  of  the  larger  planet,  Satuni 
bears  away  from  him  the  palm  for  splendour  of  appearance,  and 
for  the  wonderful  yet  symmetrical  gorgeousness  of  his  attendant 
system.  Venus  and  Mercury,  in  a  lesser  degree,  although  both 
are  "  diflScult "  objects,  yet  attract  the  young  observer,  by  the 
lowness  of  the  powers  with  which  their  varying  phases  are  made 
conspicuously  visible.  Mars,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  no 
features  which  a  telescope  of  very  low  power  can  reveal ;  and 
.even  with  a  telescope  of  considerable  power,  some  patience,  com- 
bined with  skill  and  practice  in  observation, are  required  to  enable 
theobserverto  interpret  satisfactorily  the  phenomena  presented  to 
him.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  of  all  the  planets,  ]\Iars  is 
that  which  is  in  reality  the  most  favourably  situated  for  telescopic 
'  research ;  or,  rather,  it  would  not  be  saying  too  much  to  assert  that 
Mars  is  the  only  object  in  the  heavens  whose  examination  is 
capable  of  supplying  an  aniswerto  some  of  the  questions  which 
most  largely  interest  the  thoughtful  mind.  With  the  telescopes 
yet  constructed,  indeed,  it  were  too  much  to  hope  that  much 
exact  information  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  Mars  should 
be  gleaned,  under  whatever  circumstances  the  planet  may  be 
observed;  nor  would  the  simple  increase  of  magnifying  power, 
which  the  past  history  of  the  telescope  leads  us  to  hope  for  and 
expect,  conduce  greatly  to  the  attainment  of  the  above-named 
object.  But  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  hope  that  some  day 
(haply  not  so  far  distant)  the  lesson  taught  us  by  Professor 
Smyth's  Teneriffe  experiment  will  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves. 
Then  a  telescope  surpassing  in  power  any  yet  .constructed  shall 
be  placed  where  alone  the  power  of  such  an  instrument  can  be 
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efficiently  exerted — where  Newton  long  since  told  men  that  such 
an  instrument  should  be  placed — far  above  those  denser  atmo- 
spheric strata  whose  disturbances  never  cease,  and  are  magnified 
and  aggravated  by  every  increase  of  telescopic  power.  When 
this  is  done,  we  may  look  in  Mars  for  that  which  has  long  been 
sought  for  fruitlessly  upon  the  lunar  surface — the  signs  of  life,  of 
change,  of  progress,  of  decay.  In  one  point,  indeed.  Mars  has 
already  supplied  such  evidence ;  since,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
he  exhibits,  in  regular  succession,  appearances  corresponding  to 
changes  well  known  to  be  taking  place  regularly  upon  our 
earth. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  tends  to  heighten  the 
interest  with  which  the  astronomer  regards  this  small  planet. 
Its  motions,  watehed  for  many  long  years  by  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
studied  for  twenty  years  by  the  ingenious  Kepler,  were  the 
means  of  overthrowing  for  ever  the  elaborate  system  of  errors 
and  hypotheses  known  as  Ptolemaic  astronomy.  They  afforded 
also  to  Newton  the  first  hint  on  which  he  founded  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation.  The  figure  of  Mars'  orbit,  and  the  rela- 
tion which  that  orbit  bears  to  the  orbit  of  our  earth,  rendered 
the  planet  the  most  fitting,  one  may  almost  say  the  only 
fitting,  member  of  the  solar  system  for  the  purposes  Kepler  had 
in  view. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  Mars  at  successive  returns  to  opposition 
that  the  nature  of  his  orbit  should  be  rightly  understood,  I 
shall  solicit  the  reader's  patience  while  I  run  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible through  the  points  of  chief  importance.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  because  no  popular  work  on  astronomy  (that  I  at 
least  have  ever  met  with)  presents  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy  this  very  important  feature  of  the  solar  system.  Even 
that  admirable  and  interesting  work,  Guillemin's  "  Heavens," 
deals  very  inadequatelj',  though  at  some  length,  with  this 
question. 

In  fig.  1,  EjEjEjE^  represents  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and 
MjMjMjM^  that  of  Mars.  M  is  the  perihelion  of  Mars'  orbit, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  noticeably  eccentric  (C„  the  centre, 
being  13,000,000  miles  from  the  sun);  E  is  the  perihelion  of  the 
earth's  less  eccentric  orbit,  whose  centre  is  at  Cg.  The  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  both  planets  revolve  around  the 
sun.  The  plane  of  Mars'  orbit  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  1**  51'  5'' 
to  that  of  the  earth,  the  points  marked  Q  and  S  being  those 
at  which  the  orbit  of  Mars  intersects  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit ;  at  M  and  M'  Mars  attains  his  greatest  distance  from  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  short  arrow  indicating,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  scale  of  our  figure,  the  distance  at  which 
Mars  is  above  and  below  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  these  two 
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points  respectively.  Of  the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  two' 
orbits^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  greatest  and  least 
distances  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  are  respectively  93,190,000 
and  90,110,000  miles,  the  greatest  and  least  distances  of  Mars 
152,670,000  and  126,620,000  miles. 

Mars  takes  686*979  days  in  completing  one  circuit  around 
the  sun ;  thus  it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  mean  interval  be- 
tween successive  oppositions  is  779*836  days.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  great  eccentricity  of  Mars'  orbit,  and  the  consequent 
considerable  variation  in  the  rate  of  his  motion  around  the  sun, 
the  successive  synodical  revolutions  of  the  two  planets  vary  in 
length,  being  greater  or  less  according  as  opposition  occurs 
near  perihelion  or  near  aphelion  respectively.  The  positions  of 
the  oppositions  from  1856  to  1871,  marked  in  fig.  1,  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  this.  The  line  of  opposition  travels  round 
in  the  order  of  the  signs.  After  travelling  twice  round  the 
zodiac,  the  line  falls  very  nearly  in  the  position  it  had  at 
starting,  such  double  revolution  occupying  thirty-three  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mars  has  been  fifteen  times,  in  opposition. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  a  moment's  inspection  of  fig..  1,  that 
the  appearance  presented  by  Mars,  when  in  opposition  near  M,* 
must  be  very  different  to  that  presented  when  he  is  in  opposition 
near  M' :  the  distance  of  Mars  in  the  former  case  being  less 
than  his  distance  in  the  latter  case  in  the  proportion  of  about 
19  to  37 ;  or,  in  miles,  the  former  distance  is  34,140,000,  the 
latter  61,860,000  miles.  Hence  arise  variations  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disc  presented  by  the  planet ;  and  since  Mars  in 
perihelion  is  more  brilliantly  illuminated  than  when  in  aphelion, 
his  apparent  brightness  is  yet  further  increased.  By  the  first 
cause  his  brightness  is  increased  as  the  squares  of  the  numbers 
37  and  19,  and  by  the  second  as  the  squares  of  the  numbers  41 
and  34  ;  or,  on  the  whole,  his  brightness,  when  in  opposition  in 
perihelion,  is  about  five  times  as  great  as  his  brightness  at  oppo- 
sition in  aphelion.  So  bright  does  he  appear,  when  the  first 
conditions  are  nearly  approximated  to,  that  his  appearance  has 
caused  alarm  to  the  uneducated.  Theoretically,  indeed,  he 
ought  to  appear  brighter  at  such  times  than  Jupiter  himself  at 
his  brightest,  since  the  disc  of  Mars,  smaller  than  that  of 
Jupiter  in  the  ratio  of  24  to  49,  is  more  brilliantly  illuminated 
in  the  greater  ratio  of  472  to  126,  so  that  Mars  should  i^pear 
brighter  than  Jupiter  in  the  ratio  of  about  5  to  3.     Jupiter, 

*  Owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  perihelia  of  the  two  orbits  have  different  positions,  M  is  not  absolutely 
the  point  of  Mars'  orbit  which  lies  nearest  to  the  earth's  orbit.  The  pcHnt 
of  nearest  fii^i^Toach  precedes  M  by  a  small  arc,  which  (were  it  worth  while) 
it  would  be  easy  to  calculate. 
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however,  sends  us  more  light,  probably  because  his  atanosphere 
bears  large  belts  and  masses  of  clouds  capable  of  reflecting 
Hght  very  perfectly,  and  also  preventing  the  loss  of  light  which 
would  accrue  in  the  double  passage  through  the  planet's  atmo^ 
sphere.  The  studies  of  our  leading  astronomers  and  physicists 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  light  by  which  we  see  Mars  has 
suffered  diminution  in  this  way  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Oppositions  of  Mars  near  perihelion  occur  at  intervals  of 
fifteen  and  seventeen  years  successively.  Sometimes  it  ha[^ens, 
as  in  1860  and  1862,  that  two  successive  oppositions  occur  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  perihelion ;  it  follows  that  the  next 
opposition  near  perihelion  (in  1877)  will  fall  midway  between 
^ese  positions,  or  very  much  nearer  perihelion  than  either  of 
the  two  others ;  in  other  words,  Mai's  will  be  very  favourably 
situated  for  observation  in  1877.  Much  of  the  superiority  of 
pehhelion-oppositions  is,  however,  lost  in  our  northern  latitudes, 
since  these  oppositions  occur  in  August;  and  the  sun  being  high 
by  day,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  ecliptic  (near  which  Mars  is 
always  situate)  is  low  by  night.  On  the  o^er  hand,  it  is  clear  from 
the  figure  that,  if  Mars  is  in  opposition  in  midwinter,  when  of 
course  he  has  a  considerable  sJtitude  at  night,  he  is  too  near 
aph^ion  to  be  &vourably  seen.  On  the  whole,  it  follows  that 
the  most  favourable  position  for  Mars  to  come  to  opposition  in 
is  towards  autumn  (when  he  is  near  3  of  fig.  1 ).  At  this  season, 
while  not  very  far  from  perihelion,  he  attains  an  altitude  of 
from  Sd*"  to  60°  on  the  meridian.  Such  an  opposition  took  place 
in  1862,  when  very  admirable  views  of  Mars  were  obtains!  by 
Messrs.  Dawes,  Lockyer,  and  Phillips,  and  by  others  of  our  best 
observers.  The  opposition  of  1864  was  also  a  very  favour- 
able one. 

But  another  circumstance  remains  to  be  considered.  The 
planet,  rotating  on  an  axis  considerably  inclined  to  the  orbit  of 
motion  (and  also  to  the  ecliptic),  presents  at  different  seasons 
different  aspects,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  sun  but  also  to 
the  observer  on  earth.  At  one  time  his  north  pole  is  bowed 
down  towards  the  sun,  at  another  his  south  pole ;  and  the  same 
relations,  only  in  a  somewhat  more  complex  order,  are  main- 
tained with  respect  to  the  earth.  If,  then,  the  astronomer  would 
rightly  study  the  peculiarities  of  our  neighbour  Mars,  he  must 
examine  the  planet  at  oppositions  occurring  in  every,  part  of  his 
orbit.  On  this  account^  therefore,  the  opposition  of  Mars, 
which  takes  place  on  January  10,  1867,  although  occurring 
when  he  is  not  very  far  from  aphelion,  is  not  to  be  on  that 
account  neglected.  It  happens,  indeed,  that,  for  the  study  of 
the  Twrthem  hemisphere  of  Mars,  this  opposition  occurs,  on  the 
whole  (that  is,  combining  considerations  of  distance,  altitude, 
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and  extent  of  presentation  of  the  northern  hemisphere),  in  about 
the  most  favourable  part  of  Mars'  orbit 

As  respects  the  inclination  of  Mars'  axis  to  the  plane  of  his 
orbit,  and  the  other  elements  on  which  his  seasons  and  the 
appearance  he  presents  to  us  depend,  we  have  the  determi- 
nations of  Sir  W.  Herschel.  He  estimated  that  the  Martial 
spring  equinoctial  point  was  situated  (in  1787)  in  longitude 
79°  28'  (the  longitude  of  M,  in  the  figure  is  78°),  the  obliquity 
of  the  Martial  ecliptic  28°  42',  and  the  inclination  of  Mars' 
equator  to  the  earth's  orbit  30°  18''.  I  fear  it  will  be  considered 
somewhat  rash  to  impugn  results  obtained  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 
Standing,  as  he  does,  in  the  very  foremost  rank  among  ob- 
servers, and  facile  princeps  as  an  interpreter  of  observations, 
astronomers  justly  look  on  his  opinions  almost  as  laws.  Yet  I 
think,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  observation,  and  the 
character  of  the  instruments  used  by  Herschel,  we  must  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  he  attributed  to  his  results  an  exactness  they 
were  not  capable  of  attaining  to.  The  pictures  of  Mars  given 
by  Herschel  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  instrument  he  used 
was  far  inferior  in  defining  power  to  those  with  which  Delanie, 
Dawes,  Lockyer,  and  Phillips  have  examined  the  planet.  Now, 
let  us  see  on  what  indications  furnished  by  Mars  (thus  viewed) 
Herschel  founded  the  determinations  above  recorded.  Eeferring 
to  the  paper  in  the  Philosophical  TransactionSy*  we  find  that 
the  indications  he  trusted  to  were  the  motions  of  spots  across 
Mars,  and  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  certain  bright 
spots  near  the  Martial  poles.  In  fact,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  no  other  sort  of  evidence  was  available. 
The  necessary  observations  were  repeated  at  intervals,  as  the 
weather  permitted,  and  carefully  reduced  (on  just  mathematical 
principles)  in  accordance  with  the  motions  of  Mars  and  the 
earth  in  their  respective  orbits.  Now,  if  we  consider  the  minute- 
ness of  the  disc  presented  by  Mars,  the  variable  appearance  of 
the  spots  and  points  upon  his  surface,  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  assigning,  with  any  approach  to  exactness,  the  period  or 
place  at  which  a  spot  or  point  becomes  visible  on  the  edge  of  a 
rotating  sphere,  even  when  such  sphere  is  distinctly  (and  per- 
manently) mai'ked,  we  shall  see  that,  even  with  the  best  modern 
instruments,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  inclination 
of  Mars'  axis  within  two  or  three  degrees,  or  the  place  of  his 
vernal  equinox  within  seven  or  eight  degrees.  Those  who  are 
best  able  to  appreciate  Herschel's  work  as  an  astronomer  will  be 
precisely  those  who  will  most  clearly  recognise  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem  he  attacked.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  of  our 
modern  observers  would  re-examine  the  subject.     That  very 

•  Fht'L  Trans,  1784,  p.  241. 
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little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  writers  on  astro- 
nomy will  be  evident  from  this, — ^the  numbers  given  by  Herschel 
are  repeated  not  only  without  comment^  but  even  without  those 
changes  which  the  variations  in  the  orbit  of  the  planet  render 
necessary.  Given  the  position  of  Mars'  axis  with  respect  to  his 
orbit,  and  the  position  of  his  orbit  with  respect  to  the  earth's, 
then  the  position  of  his  axis  with  respect  to  the  earth's  orbit 
follows  at  once.  If  either  of  the  data  vary,  the  result  will  vary. 
Now,  the  second  datum  has  varied  largely  since  Herschel's  time; 
but  no  corresponding  variation  in  the  angle  30**  18'  (named 
above)  has  been  introduced  into  our  works  on  astronomy. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  is  differently  estimated  by  different 
astronomers.  In  Madler's  "Elements,"  4,070  miles  is  assigned 
as  the  planet's  equatorial  diameter.  Most  observers  assign  a 
larger  diameter :  Hind,  in  his  "  Astronomy,"  giving  the  planet 
a  diameter  of  4,500  miles.  These  estimates  are,  of  course,, 
founded  on  the  old  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance.  It  seems 
probable  that  4,150  miles  on  that  estimate,  or  4,000  miles,  if 
the  modern  reduced  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance  is  accepted, 
is  not  very  far  from  the  true  diameter  of  the  planet  In  other 
words,  the  linear  dimensions  of  Mars  are  about  one-half  those 
of  the  earth,  or  twice  those  of  the  moon ;  more  roughly,  his 
surface  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  earth,  or  four  times  that 
of  the  moon;  and,  yet  more  roughly,  his  volume  about  one- 
eighth  that  of  the  earth,  or  eight  times  that  of  the  moon. 

Herschel  determined  the  compression  of  Mars  at  -j-^ ;  modern 
observers  greatly  reduce  this  quantity.  Professor  Kaiser,  of 
Leyden,  makes  the  compression  -^^^ ;  Main,  of  the  Eadcliffe 
Observatory,  deduced  -^  in  1862,  but  in  some  earlier  measure- 
ments made  the  polar  greater  than  the  equatorial  diameter. 
Mr.  Dawes,  applying  two  modes  of  measurement,  found,  from 
the  first,  no  compression ;  from  the  second,  he  found  the  polar 
greater  than  the  equatorial  diameter.  Is  it  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  oblateness  of  Mars'  figure  is  not  yet  determined  satis- 
factorily ?     Probably  it  is  too  small  for  measurement. 

Herschel  made  Mars'  rotation-period  24  h.  39  m.  35  s. ; 
Madler  gives  24  h.  37  m.  23'7s.;%nd  Professor  Kaiser  con- 
siders 24  h.  37  m.  22*3  s.  the  true  value. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  opposition  of  January  10,  1867. 
Referring  to  fig.  1,  we  see  that  the  opposition  takes  place  when 
Mars  is  not  very  far  from  aphelion.  The  earth,  also,  being 
very  near  perihelion,  is  drawn  as  far  away  from  Mars'  orbit  as 
this  cause  permits  her  to  be.  Mars  is  nearly  at  his  greatest 
distance  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Thus  the  distance  of 
Mars  from  the  earth  is  very  much  greater  than  at  the  oppositions 
of  1864,  1862,  and  1860.  In  fact,  the  absolute  distance  of 
Mars  will  be  no  less  than  58,500,000  miles,  much  nearer  to  his 
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greatest  than  to  his  least  limit  of  distance.  Thiis,  whereas  the 
greatest  diameter  Mars  can  present  is  no  less  than  24'^,  and  hifi 
least  only  13'3'',  his  apparent  diameter  on  January  10  will  be 
only  14'0".  There  is  an  error,  by  the  way,  in  the  Nautical  Air- 
TTianac  on  tliis  point ;  and  not  a  single  error,  due  to  an  accident 
or  misprint,  but  an  error  running  through  the  whole  series 
of  apparent  magnitudes  for  several  months.  In  fSact,  a  larger 
diameter  is  attributed  to  the  planet  than  at  the  opposition  of 
1864,  an  error  which  a  moment's  inspection  of  fig.  1  is  sufficient 
to  correct.* 

Next  let  us  consider  what  is  the  polar  presentation  of  Mars 
at  the  approaching  opposition.  Eeferring  to  fig.  1,  we  see  that, 
since  Mars  was  at  the  vernal  equinox  of  his  northern  hemi- 
sphere when  at  M^  about  2^  months  ago,  he  will  be  somewhat 
more  than  one-third  of  the  way  towards  the  northern  summer 
solstice  at  the  time  of  opposition.  Thus  the  northern  pole  will 
be  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  therefore  towards  the  earth ;  but 
somewhat  less  towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  sun  on  account 
of  the  elevation  of  Mars  above  the  ecliptic.  Again,  when  at  Mp 
Mars,  viewed  from  the  sun,  would  have  appeared  with  iis  axis 
apparently  inclined  nearly  30°  to  the  direction  of  his  motion ; 
at  the  time  of  observation  this  angle  will  have  considerably  di- 
minished. The  actual  presentation  of  Mars  will  be  very  nearly 
that  exhibited  in  the  eight  pictures  of  our  illustrative  platcf 
In  these  figures,  details  obsei-ved  by  Dawes  in  1864,  by  Lockyer 
and  Phillips  in  1862,  and  by  Delarue  in  1858,  have  been  intro- 
duced so  as  to  accord  with  the  actual  presentation  of  1867.  I 
have  not  found  it  an  easy  matter  satisfactorily  to  reconcile  these 
designs ;  neither,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  Mars  presents 
at  all  seasons  identical  features.  It  is  found,  in  fact,  that,  besides 
periodic  changes  in  the  dimensions*  of  those  two  white  caps  near 
the  polar  regions  which  have  so  long  been  recognised  as 

Tlie  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars, 

the  details  of  other  portions  of  his  surface  vary  from  time  to 
time.  Spots  and  patches  clearly  made  out  on  one  occasion 
appear  blurred  and  indistinct   on  another — though  the  same 

*  I  should  have  felt  in  doubt  as  to  tlfe  correctness  of  my  own  calculations, 
but  for  (i.)  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  question,  and  (ii.)  the  circumstance 
that  the  results  given  in  the  Natdical  Almanac  are  self-contradictory ;  the 
horizontal  parallax  (always  proportional  to  the  apparent  magnitude)  and 
the  distance  of  the  planet  being  correctly  given — the  first  less,  the  second 
greater,  than  the  corresponding  elements  in  1864. 

t  In  these  figures  the  horizontal  line  through  the  centre  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  planet's  motion.  His  apparent  motion  across  the  field  of  the 
telescope  will  take  place  in  a  direction  inclined  a  few  degrees  to  this  hori- 
zontal line,  crossing  it  from  below  upwards,  and  from  right  to  left. 
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telescope  may  be  used,  and  oar  own  atmosphere  (aa  tested  by  the 
performance  of  ihe  telescope  on  double  stars)  may  be  in  a  state 
as  £Bk¥OiaiabIy  fitted  for  definition.  The  colour  of  the  planet  is 
ako  variable ;  the  redness  (compared  to  a  faint  tinge  of  Indian 
red  by  some  observers,  and  to  a  coppery  tint  by  others),  and  the 
greenish-grey  tint  of  the  darker  parts  of  the  disc,  being  much 
more  marked  on  some  occasions  than  on  others.  Another  phe- 
nomenon— the  paleness  of  the  disc  round  the  edges — is  also 
variable. 

The  variations  in  the  s^pearance  of  Mars  are  clearly  expli- 
cable on  the  natund  hypothesis  of  an  atmospheric  envelope, 
such  as  tiiat  surrounding  our  own  earth,  bearing  clouds  and 
mistB  over  the  surfeu^  of  the  planet.  Judging  by  the  analogy 
of  our  own  earth,  we  may  consider  that  the  planet's  cloud- 
covering  would  vary  in  density  not  only  from  place  to  place 
upon  the  surface,  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  from  season  to 
season,  and  from  year  to  year.  It  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  problem  attacked  by  astronomers,  in  examining 
Mars,  to  note  that,  for  favourable  research,  we  must  have  a  fine 
night  u{)on  our  earth,  and  a  clear  day  on  Mars,  combined  with 
fistvourable  circumstances  of  distance,  altitude,  and  presentation ; 
that  we  cannot  watch  the  planet  through  any  single  Martial 
year,  but  must  be  content  to  piece  in  the  observations  of  diffe- 
rent seasons  of  different  years  ;  and,  finally,  that  Mars,  when  in 
opposition  at  the  solstice  of  one  of  his  hemispheres,  is  nearly 
twice  as  far  from  us  as  when  in  opposition  at  the  corresponding 
solstice  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

Since,  in  January  1867,  the  north  MartiaJists  are  enjoying 
early  summer,  while  the  southerners  are  entering  on  their 
long  winter,  the  observer  on  earth  may  expect  to  find  the 
northern  snow-cap  smaller  than  the  southern ;  though  the 
extent  of  the  latter  will  not,  in  all  probability,  approach  the 
dimensions  observed  by  Delarue  in  1858,  when  tiie  southern 
hemisphere  had  lately  passed  through  the  full  severity  of  the 
Martial  winter.  The  plate  represents  the  appearances  to  be 
looked  for  when  an  inverting  telescope  is  used,  so  that  the  north 
pole  is  below  ;  it  is  .only  necessary  to  invert  tibe  plate  to  obtain 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  natural  presentation 
of  such  a  globe. 

A  little  consideration  of  fig.  1  will  show  that,  though  Mars 
will  gradually  present  more  and  more  of  his  northern  polar 
r^ons  towards  the  sun  as  he  moves  on  to  the  positions  M,m, 
and  Mj,  yet  to  observers  on  earth  the  north  polar  presentation 
will  not  change  in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  while  Mars  is 
retrograding  (or  until  the  middle  of  February ;  see  map),  his 
north  pole  will  be  retiring  so  far  as  observers  on  earth  are  con- 
cerned.    Afterwards  Mturs  will  gradually  present  more  and 
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in  1864,  when  compaTed  with  the  horizontal  parallax,^  assign 
to  Mars  a  diameter  scarcely  exceeding  the  earth's  radius ;  otiiers 
give  a  diameter  -^  greater ;  others,  in  1865,  give  a  diame- 
ter less  than  the  earth's  radius ;  some,  in  1866,  give  a  dia- 
meter equal  to  this  dimension ;  others  a  diameter  exceeding  it 
by  -j^,  others  by  ^^,  others  by  ^ ;  and,  finally,  others  by  ^,  that 
is,  by  1,150  miles. 
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By  EDWARD  DIVEKS,  M.D.,  F.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosuphijy  Cliarinfj  Cross  Hoi^pliah 


*'T>REVENTION  is  better  than  cure  "  is  a  maxim  no  less  true  of 
JL  foul  water  than  it  is  of  disease.  But  we  cannot  always  act 
upon  it  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other.  Bich^  cer- 
tainly may  do  much  in  preserving  health,  but  then  there  are  the 
many  circumstances  affecting  it  which  are  beyond  human  control 
and  tiie  force  of  riches.  To  a  much  greater  extent,  however,  can 
mcmey  ensure  the  obtaining  and  preservation  of  pure  drinking- 
water.  Nevertheless,  besides  the  comparatively  narrow  cases  of  the 
voyager  and  the  explorer,  there  is  one  case  which  directly  con- 
cerns millions  where  money  practically  fails  to  procure  a  pure 
supply  of  water;  and  that  is  the  case,  which  applies  to  the 
dweUer  in  London  and  so  many  other  large  towns,  of  living  in  a 
rich  community  the  corporate  authorities  of  which  fail  to  see 
money's  worth  in  an  expenditure  to  procure  wholesome  drinking- 
water  for  their  people.  It  is  surely  a  terrible  consideration,  that 
thousands  may  be  slaughtered  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  water  com- 
pany through  the  shortsightedness  and  parsimony  of  those  who 
have  accepted  the  high  office  of  guardians  of  the  public  health 
and  wellbeing.  That  thousands  have  thus  been  recently  de- 
stroyed in  the  east  end  of  the  metropolis  is  a  matter  hardly  to  be 
doubted  by  the  unprejudiced  thinker.  Public  feeling  will  no 
doubt  hef(yre  long  obtain  for  London  water  fit  to  drink,  as  it  has 
done  for  a  few  other  large  towns.  But,  then,  "  before  long  " 
cannot  mean  less  than  some  years  even  in  the  mouths  of  the 
most  sanguine  sanitary  reformers,  and  before  that  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  impure  water  may  bring  upon  the  population 
a  decimating  epidemic.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  object  of 
this  article,  suggested  some  time  since  to  me  by  the  editor  of  the 
Popular  Science  Review.  This  object  is  in  effect  tolissist  the 
reader  in  deciding  how  far  means  are  within  his  reach  of  getting 
from  a  foul  supply  pur©  drinking-water  for  himself  and  those 
whose  welfare  is  his  more  immediate  concern. 

By  pure  drinking-water,  it  may  be  perhaps  necessary  to  state, 
is  not  implied  water  actually  pure.     Eeally  pure  water  is  only 
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to  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  so  far  it  is  fortunate  that 
it  Is  not  to  be  held  as  at  all  requisite  for  maintaining  health.  All 
that  is  wanted,  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  a  "  pure  drinking- 
water,"  is  water  free  from  everything  of  ascertained  or  suspected 
power  to  induce  ill-health,  and — we  add  this  as  a  corollary  only 
— from  everything  unpleasant  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination. 
Consequently,  guided  by  general  experience  and  medical  autho- 
rity, the  presence  in  small  quantity  of  chlorides  of  sodium,  of 
calcium,  or  of  magnesium,  carbonate  of  calcium  (chalk)  or  of 
magnesium,  or  sulphate  of  calcium  or  of  magnesium,  either 
alone  or  together,  does  not  deprive  a  water  of  this  title.  The 
presence,  too,  of  certain  gases — carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen— leaves  the  water  still  pure  for  drinking  purposes- 
Certain  other  substances,  harmless  even  for  some  time  to  those 
drinkingwatercontainingthem  in  small  quantity,  and  even  health- 
restoring  to  others,  render  a  water  notwithstanding  unfit  to  rank 
as  a  pure  drinking-water.  Take  the  example  of  hepatic  waters 
(waters  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  and  that  of  chdybeate 
waters  (waters  containing  combinations  of  iron) :  however  useful 
these  waters  may  prove  to  a  valetudinarian,  or  harmless  to  any 
one  for  a  time,  they  are  found  to  be  hurtful  on  protracted  use. 
Other  substances,  again,  which  seem  to  have  in  themselves 
nothing  baneful,  hardly  justify  a  drinking-water  in  which  they 
are  found  being  denominated  pure.  The  reason  of  this  will  be 
sufficiently  intelligible.  If  small  quantities  of  nitrates  are  found 
in  the  water,  it  is  in  ordinary  cases  certain  that  the  water  has 
passed  through  matters  of  animal  origin,  and  therefore  is  open 
to  the  likelihood  of  containing,  in  some  succeeding  supply,  other 
matters  derived  from  this  source  highly  injurious  to  health. 
This,  again,  is  the  case  with  ammonia,  and  for  the  same  reason ; 
but  the  danger  indicated  by  this  substance  is'even  more  imminent, 
as  water  containing  ammonia  is  almost  certain  to  contain  also 
noxious  matters  of  animal  origin.  All  matters  immediately  de- 
rived from  animal)  life  are  objectionable  in  drinking-water,  be- 
cause of  our  uncertainty  as  to  their  exact  nature,  and  therefore  as 
to  their  eflfects,  not  to  mention  the  offensiveness  of  their  origin  to 
our  ideas.  And  more  than  this,  matters  derived  from  life  at  all, 
even  though  this  be  only  vegetable,  are  to  some  extent  objec- 
tionable—firstly, because  we  cannot  acquit  them  of  all  power  to 
do  harm ;  but  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because  we  can  hardly  obtain 
sufficient  guarantee  in  their  presence  of  the  absence  of  animal 
matters  also. 

For  though  animal  matters  may  be  practically  looked  upon 
as  present  if  with  carbonaceous  (or  organic)  matters  ammonia 
or  nitrates  be  found  also,  or  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  be 
found  to  be  also  nitrogenous,  there  may  still  be  sufficient  animal 
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matter  in  water  to  do  harm,  and  yet  these  evidences  not  be  attain- 
able, or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  an  extent  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

However,  the  presence  of  a  very  little  organic  matter  in  a 
water  the  history  of  which  shows  its  impurification  with  sewage 
to  be  improbable,  does  not  make  it  impure  for  drinking 
purposes.  For  not  only  is  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ob- 
tain water  altogether  free  from  organic  matter,  but  experience 
shows  that  water  whose  antecedents  can  pass  unchallenged,  such 
as  the  water  of  the  lakes,  may  contain  a  small  quantity  with- 
out harm. 

One  character  of  organic  matter  by  which  its  power  for  evil 
may  be  judged  of,  is  its  liability  to  spontaneous  decomposition — 
in  its*  liability  to  putrefy  and  decay.  The  process  of  putre- 
fying is  indirectly  a  manifestation  of  the  extent  of  the  power 
stored  up  in  these  matters  when  they  were  part  of  a  living  or- 
ganism, and,  what  is  of  greater  import  to  us  at  present,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  power  they  have  to  do  something — it  may  be  good, 
but  more  likely  evil — to  our  bodies.  The  test  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  bodies  in  water  can  putrefy  or  otherwise  exhibit  ac- 
tive powers  is  their  capacity  of  combining  with  oxygen.  Matters 
which  have  already  combined  with  oxygen  as  far  as  possible,  and 
matters  which  show  little  readiness  to  combine  with  it  at  all  (at 
least  those  likely  to  occur  in  water),  are  both  non-putrescible  and 
inactive  apparently  when  swallowed.  Hence  the  oxidisaMlity 
of  a  drinking-water  becomes  an  important  indication  of  the 
likelihood  of  the  organic  matter  proving  injurious.  The  degree 
of  oxidisability  of  a  water  is  estimated  by  means  of  the  action 
upon  it  oi 'permanganate  of  potash^  a  substance  readily  yielding 
oxygen.  But  the  absence  of  any  readily  oxidisable  matter  in  a 
water  is  shown  in  another  way,  which  it  is  of  interest  to  consider 
here. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  pure  drinking-water  may 
contain  oxygen  and  nitrogen  besides  other  gases.  These  gases 
in  water  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  found  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  superior  solubility  of  oxygen  in  water, 
twice  as  much  is  dissolved  of  it  as  of  nitrogen  although  nitrogen 
is  four  times  more  plentiful  in  the  air.  Now,  if  readily  oxidis- 
able substances  are  in  the  water,  they  become  oxidised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  oxygen  dissolved,  and  the  result  is  that  such  water 
contains  less  oxygen  (if  any)  than  twice  as  much  as  the  nitrogen 
in  it.  If  the  water  contains  less  than  a  third  of  oxygen  of 
what  it  does  of  nitrogen,  it  may  be  set  down  as  imperfectly 
aerated,  at  least  so  says  Dr.  W.  Allen  Miller,  and  as  therefore 
containing  readily  oxidisable  matters,  that  is,  matters  mostly 
dangerous  to  health. 

Of  all  the  qualities  which  a  water  must  be  free  from  in  order 
that  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  pure  drinking-water,  there  is  one 
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most  essential,  which,  not  unadvisedly  we  think,  we  have  re- 
frained from  noticing  till  now.  This  quality  is  muddiness^ 
opalescence,  or  any  want  of  perfect  clearness.  Of  course  the 
matters  suspended  may  be  harmless,  but  even  so  their  presence 
still  remains  offensive  to  the  eye.  Usually,  however,  such  waters 
contain  organic  matter,  and  in  most  cases  the  solid  particles  them- 
selves which  give  opalescence  to  the  water  are  of  this  kind 
and  still  in  possession  of  vitality,  either  as  fragments  of  living 
organisms,  or  as  perfect,  organised  beings  themselves.  Such 
living  particles  are  too  probably  full  of  power  for  mischief  to 
make  their  ingestion  in  any  case  safe.  They  may  be  capable  of 
development  into  human  parasites ;  or  they  may  give  rise,  it  is 
believed,  to  specific  diseases  (such  as  cholera,  supposing  them  to 
be  derived  from  the  intestines  of  cholera  patients  through  the 
admission  of  sewage  into  rivers  used,  like  the  Thames,  to  supply 
water  for  domestic  use) ;  or,  during  the  putrefaction  they  have  to 
imdergo  after  their  vitality  has  passed  away,  they  may  very  likely 
give  rise  to  fever  and  to  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  and 
alimentary  systems. 

Having  thus  entered  at  some  length  into  what  water  is  and 
what  water  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  pure  drinking-water,  we 
shall  now  take  under  consideration  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
different  forms  of  domestic  filters  provided  for  domestic  use. 
The  proprietors  and  patentees  of  the  various  kinds  of  filters  have, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lipscombe,  of  Eegent  Street,  sent  in, 
on  request,  samples  of  the  filters  they  offer  to  the  public,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  reported  upon. 

The  primary  and  essential  effect  of  a  filter  should  be  to  rid 
the  water  passed  through  it  of  all  suspended  matters.  But 
in  modem  filters  another  effect  is  endeavoured  to  be  produced, 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirement  that  water  containing  objec- 
tionable matters  in  solution  should  be  freed  from  them. 

Many  persons,  when  they  see  a  water  quite  clear,  seem  to 
imagine  that  it  must  be  in  a  good  state  for  drinking.  They 
should  remember,however,that  substances  which  entirely  dissolve 
in  water  do  not  diminish  its  clearness.  Hence  a  clear  bright 
water  may,  despite  its  brightness,  be  charged  with  a  poison  or 
substances  more  or  less  injurious  to  health,  such  as  soluBle 
animal  matters. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  filters  is  formed  of  carefully  prepared 
unsized  paper ;  but  this  is  evidently  unfitted  for  general  use, 
and  is  only  employed  in  chemical  operations. 

Beds  of  material  in  coarse  powder,  pervious  to  wat^r,  and 
imacted  upon  by  it,  such  as  silicious  sand,  form  the  means 
usually  resorted  to.  In  other  cases  porous  plates  and  blocks 
are  employed,  such  as  we  have  presently  to  notice. 

By    forming  the  bed  of   sufficient  thickness,    and    using 
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material  in  powder  of  sufficient  fineness,  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection of  mechanical  filtration  can  be  reached.  The  limitation, 
of  course,  to  the  fineness  of  the  powder  and  the  thickness  of  the 
bed  is  the  requirement  of  a  sufficiently  rapid  filtration. 

Filtration  iiirough  sand,  however,  at  the  best  has  little,  if  any, 
effect  upon  the  matters  dissolved  in  water  beyond  that  due  to 
the  agitation  of  the  water  with  air  by  letting  it  fall  in  drops 
from  the  filtering-bed  to  the  receiving  vessel.  For  this  reason, 
charcoal  in  coarse  powder  has  been  long  used  in  order  to  re- 
move certain  matters  dissolved  in  water.  Charcoal  obtained  from 
animal  matters  alone  appears  to  possess  the  power  of  removing 
matters  from  solution  in  water  to  any  extent.  Wood-charcoal 
has  been,  however,  very  much  used,  but  with  the  result,  conse- 
quently, of  only  aiding  in  mechanically  filtering  the  water. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  filters  we  shall  now  proceed  to  de- 
€cribe  as  essentially  different  from  the  old  sand,  or  sand-and- 
charcoal  filter. 

The  patent  moulded  carbon  filter  consists  essentially  of  a 
block  of  amalgamated  particles  of  charcoaL  This  block  is 
stated  to  be  formed  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  charcoal, 
all  in  fine  powder,  and  incorporated  together  by  means  of  pitch. 
The  mass,  after  being  submitted  to  enormous  pressure  in 
moulds,  is  heated  so  as  to  carbonise  the  pitch.  The  result  is  a 
dense  porous  block.  A  glass  tube  is  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the 
block  by  means  of  a  cork,  and  passes  to  its  centre.  This  glass 
tube  then  passes,  by  means  of  another  cork,  through  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  containing  the  carbon  block  immersed  in  the 
unfiltered  water.  By  this  means  all  the  water  passing  out  of 
tiiis  chamber  through  the  glass  tube  must  pass  through  the 
thickness  of  the  block  from  its  exterior  to  its  centre.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  assertion  of  the  proprietors  of  this  filter.  This, 
however,  is  more  than  open  to  question ;  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  some  water  must  get  through  holes  in  the  corks,  and 
between  the  block  and  tube  and  the  tube  itself.  This  filter  is 
stated  to  purify  water  from  organic  and  other  matters  in  solu- 
tion. We  are  not  able  to  endorse  this  statement  as  regards 
organic  matters  in  solution  but  to  a  very  limited  extent.  We 
have  found  that  water,  as  supplied  by  one  of  the  Thames  water 
-companies,  loses  very  little  of  its  colour  or  smell,  and  a 
chemical  examination  has  confirmed  these  observations.  As  a 
mechanical  filter  it  appears  to  be  very  good.  The  editor  of 
the  Popular  Science  Review  informs  me  that  he  has  found  a 
moulded  carbon  filter  quite  effectual  in  depriving  a  natural 
chalybeate  water  of  all  ferruginous  taste.  A  sketch  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  moulded  carbon  filter  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  which 
represents  the  glass  sideboard  filter.  A  cistern  filter  is  also 
^constructed  with  a  moulded  carbon  block,  which,  but  only  to  a 
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limited  extent,  possesses  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Danchell,  next  to  be  described 

The  cistern  filter  sold  by  the  London  Water  Purifying 
Company  is  constructed  according  to  Danchell's  patent  The 
chamber  containing  the  filtering  material  is  immersed  in  the 
water-cistern,  and  in  whatever  way  the  tube  passing  out  of  the 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 
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D,  Unfiltered  Water. 

E,  Filtered  Water. 
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AND   magnetic  CARBIDE 
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A,  Silicated  Carbon  or  Mag- 

netic Carbide. 
D,  Unfiltered  Water. 

B,  Filtered  Water. 

cistern  is  made  to  go,  the  water  during  filtration  passes  ttp* 
wards  through  the  filtering  material.  Fig.  3  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  this  filter  with  the  delivery  tube  arranged  as  a  common 
siphon,  passing  out  of  the  top  of  the  cistern. 

By  this  method  of  filtration,  only  those  particles  which  have 
not  subsided  before  the  water  passes  through  the  filter  come  in 
contact  with  the  filtering  material,  and  even  then  in  such  a 
position  as  to  favour  their  falling  away  from  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern.  In  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  filters  all  the 
matters  suspended  in  the  water,  whether  separated  by  subsi- 
dence or  filtration,  lodge  in  and  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  fil- 
tering material,  thereby  more  rapidly  choking  up  its  interstices. 
The  pipe  delivering  the  filtered  water  is  closed  by  a  tap,  and 
the  water  is  only  drawn  ofi"  through  the  filter  as  wanted.  This 
arrangement  is  attended  with  both  advantages  and  evils.  The 
great  advantage  we  see  in  it  is  that  the  water,  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  charge  the  chamber  containing  the  filtering  material, 
remains  in  contact  with  this  material  during  the  period — it 
may  be  for  many  hours — between  the  times  of  drawing  off  any 
water:   in   consequence  of  this,  whatever  purifying  power  is 
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possessed  by  the  material  is  exerted  for  this  period  upon  the 
water,  inst^d  of  during  the  very  shoi-t  time  that  water  takes  in 
passing  through  a  filtering  medium.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
filter  being  constructed  to  yield  a  flow  of  from  half  to  several 
gallons  per  minute,  there  is  the  disadvantage  attending  such 
rapid  filtration  that  the  water  is  subjected  to  the  purifjdng 
action  of  the  material  for  such  an  exceedingly  short  period.  How- 
ever, admitting  the  correctness  of  these  remarks,  it  is  obvious 
that,  by  only  drawing  oflf  small  quantities  at  a  time — say  not 
more  than  a  pint  or  two  from  the  smallest  size — the  advantage 
of  the  arrangement  remains  in  full. 

An  advantage  spoken  of  by  the  company,  the  importance 
of  which  will  be  generally  undisputed,  is  not,  however,  felt  by 
ourselves  to  be  very  material :  for  if  the  water  is  properly  pu- 
rified, storage  in  a  close  vessel  of  earthenware  or  glass,  as  is 
practised  in  other  filters,  will  not  diminish  its  freshness  or  its 
wholesomeness.  An  objection,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  cistern 
arrangement,  also  lies  in  the  very  rapid  passage  through  the  filter 
which  is  required  to  maintain  the  comparatively  large  stream 
issuing  from  the  tap,  since,  in  order  to  allow  of  this,  the  me- 
chanical filtration  is  very  liable  to  be  imperfect. 

The  only  material  employed  by  the  London  Water  Purifying 
Company  is,  we  believe,  animal  charcoaL  The  high  purifying 
effects,  therefore,  of  their  filters  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
though  not  the  less,  therefore,  of  the  most  material  value. 

Of  the  filtering  capacity,  in  the  mechanical  and  proper  meaning 
of  the  term,  of  Danchell's  filter,  we  cannot  speak  very  positively ; 
and  we  do  not,  therefore,  challenge  any  statement  as  to  its  ex- 
cellence or  otherwise.  Its  purifying  effects  are  exceedingly 
striking.  All  the  objectionable  sensible  ((ualities  of  water  due 
to  organic  matter  are  removed  from  the  water,  and  chemical 
examination  shows  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter 
is  removed ;  together  with  this  nearly  all  the  dissolved  gases 
and  the  dissolved  chalk.  The  latter  effects  show  the  powers  of 
the  filter,  and  render  the  water  better  fitted  for  culinary  and 
domestic  properties ;  but  they  are  hardly  desirable  when  the 
water  is  for  drinking,  as  it  becomes  somewhat  insipid,  through 
the  loss  of  its  chalk  and  dissolved  gases. 

Of  the  two  filters  we  have  yet  to  notice,  we  have  found  the 
one  we  are  going  next  to  describe  to  lie  intermediate  in  power 
of  purifying  water  from  dissolved  organic  matters.  Its  filtering 
powers  seem  to  be  excellent,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  admits  of  being  more  surely  constructed,  so  as  to  filter  effec- 
tually in  every  case,  than  other  filters.  Our  reason  for  so 
thinking  is,  that  being  formed  of  a  slab  of  the  filtering  material 
cemented  into  a  vessel,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  chambers,  it 
seems  only  necessary  to  select  slabs  free  from  flaws  to  make  it 
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certain  that  all  the  water  passes  through  the  pores  of  the  mate- 
rial. Fig.  1  serves  to  give  some  idea  of  this  arrangement^ 
only  that  the  filtering-slab  appears  there  as  mnch  too  thick!. 
The  slab  is  prepared  from  the  coke  of  the  Torbane  Hill 
mineral  or  coal,  and  is  represented  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
patent  (Dahlke's)  to  owe  its  activity  to  the  silica  as  well  as  the 
carbon  it  contains. 

Thames  water,  as  supplied  by  the  water  companies,  passes 
through  these  filters  with  the  loss  of  most  of  the  colour  due  to 
organic  matters,  and  quite  free  from  sensible  particles  of  matter 
in  suspension.  Its  discoloration  is  not  so  completely  eflFected 
as  it  is  by  the  animal-charcoal  siphon-filter  last  described.  A 
chemical  examination  indicates  a  partial  removal  only  of  organic 
matter,  but  then  this  is  of  the  more  oflFensive  and  least  oxidised 
portion. 

The  last  filter  we  shall  give  some  account  of  is  the  magnetic 
carbide  purifying  filter,  patented  by  Mr.  ^Thomas  Spencer. 
This  filter,  represented  by  fig.  1,  is  formed  of  a  layer  of 
**  magnetic  carbide,"  contained  between  two  perforated  stone- 
ware partitions.  A  thin  layer  of  sand  is  usually  placed  next 
the  lower  partition,  to  increase  the  mechanical  filtering  effects 
of  the  filter;  and,  when  the  water  to  be  filtered  is  unusually 
turbid,  a  sponge  is  placed  above  the  filtering  material,  through 
which  all  the  water  is  first  strained,  so  that  the  larger  quantity 
of  the  suspended  matters  may  be  removed,  and  so  kept  from 
choking  the  pores  of  the  layer  of  filtering  material.  This 
material,  called  by  Mr.  Spencer  "magnetic  carbide,"  consists 
essentially  of  black  or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  but  having 
also  some  carbon  combined  with  it,  according  to  the  patentee. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  haematite  or  red  oxide  of  iron  with  saw- 
dust in  close  vessels.  The  product  is  magnetic.  Mr.  Spencer 
claims  for  this  material  the  property  of  never  losing  its  activity 
so  long  as  its  pores  do  not  become  choked  up.  The  same  can- 
not be  said  of  animal  charcoal,  which,  after  a  time,  loses  much 
of  its  purifying  power.  We  have  been  able  to  judge  of  the 
effects  of  a  domestic  filter  that  had  been  years  in  use,  and  its 
action  seemed  to  be  undiminished.  As  the  action  of  the  mag- 
netic carbide  stands  comparison  with  that  of  fresh  animal  char- 
coal, its  permanence  of  action  places  it  before  all  other  filtering 
materials.  Spencer's  filters  appear  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  animal-charcoal  filters  freshly  mounted.  Water  passed 
through  them  loses  all  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  its  organic 
matters.     As  mechanical  filters  they  seem  to  be  also  excellent. 

The  magnetic  carbide  was  employed  in  making  the  filtering- 
beds  of  the  water  company  at  Southport,  and  after  years  of  use 
is  still,  we  understand,  giving  every  satisfaction.  From  its 
mineral  character  it  is  suited  for  this  purpose,  whereas  charcoal 
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would  be  found  too  friable,  not  to  mention  that  after  a  short 
time  it  would  have  to  be  renewed.  One  slight  objection  to  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  carbide  upon  water  is  that  it  is  apt  to 
render  it  very  slightly  contaminated  with  iron  if  the  water  con- 
tains much  carbonic  acid. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  the  magnetic  carbide  filter  of 
Spencer,  the  cistern-filter  of  Danchell,  and  the  silicated  carbon 
filter,  we  may  possess  with  tolerable  certainty  the  means  of 
freeing  water  from  matters  injurious  to  health.  The  imcertainty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  particular  filter  used  by  a  person  may 
be  imperfect  as  a  mechanical  filterer,  and  may  have  become  in- 
efficient as  a  purifier  from  dissolved  organic  matters,  unless,  as 
r^ards  the  latter  point,  it  be  a  Spencer's  filter,  and  have  only 
been  used  with  water  of  tolerable  clearness  (such  as  that  sup- 
plied to  London),  and  not  largely  charged  with  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution.  Hence  arises  the  propriety  of  having  a 
filter  examined  after  being  placed  in  a  house,  in  order  to  test  its 
efficiency.    This  ought  to  be  done  by  the  filter-sellers. 
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OUR   FEESHWATER   ENTOMOSTRACA,    SHELL- 
INSECTS,  OR  WATER-FLEAS, 

By  W.  BAIRD,  M.D.  F.L.S. 


OUR  freshwater  lakes,  ponds,  atod  ditches  swaiin  with  an  in- 
finity of  living  creatures,  and  even  our  slow-running  sluggish 
streams  and  rivers  afford  a  safe  habitation  for  numberless  mi- 
nute species  of  the  animal  creation.  Conspicuous  amongst  these 
denizens  of  the  fresh  water  are  the  little  Crustaceans  known  to 
zoologists  by  the  name  of  Entomostraca. 

Distinguished,  as  a  great  majority  of  them  are,  by  possessing, 
or  appearing  to  possess,  a  single  large  eye,  the  species  which 
were  known  to  Linnaeus  were  almost  all  included  by  that  cele- 
brated naturalist  under  the  simple  term  Monoculus.*  The 
most  eminent,  however,  of  all  the  succeeding,  earlier  historians 
of  these  little  creatures,  the  celebrated  Danish  zoologist,  Otho 
Fridericus  Muller,  looking  at  them  from  another  point  of  view, 
conferred  upon  them  a  different  name.  The  singular  appearance 
which  most  of  them  present,  viz.  annulose  animals  or  insects 
covered  with  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  bivalve  shell, 
supplied  to  him  the  appellation  of  Entomostraca,t  or  shell-insects, 
a  name  by  which  they  are  still  known,  and  which  has  been 
retained  by  almost  all  succeeding  authors. 

A  great  many  of  these  shell-insects  are  natives  also  of  the 
waters  of  oiu*  seas  and  estuaries,  and  play  a  by  no  means  de- 
spicable part  in  the  economy  of  creation.  At  present,  however, 
we  limit  ourselves  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  fresh  waters ;  and, 
indeed,  the  interest  attached  to  their  history  is  great.  Miiller's 
description  of  them  is  in  elegant  Latin,  and  his  work  X  is  still 
one  of  the  most  interesting  memoirs  in  natural  history.  Jurine, 
in  his  work  on  the  Freshwater  MonocuU  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva,  tells  us  that  he  had  studied  these  little  creatures  for 
many  years,  and  that  each  succeeding  year  only  added  to  the 
interest  he  felt  in  them. 

•  Monoi  (Greek),  one  j  ocuius  (Latin),  eye. 

t  JEfUomos  (G.),  an  insect,  ostrakcn  (G.),  a  shell. 

X  Entomostraca,  sen  insecta  testacea,  qusB  in  aquis  Dania)  et  Norvegiffi 
reperit,  descripsit  et  iconibus  Ulustravit  Otho  Fridericus  Muller.  Lipsite  et 
Hamt(Bj  1785. 
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These  minute  shell-insects,  then,  or  Entomostraca,  belong  to 
the  great  class  Grustaceay  and,  though  possessing  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  structure,  are  formed  on  the  same  model  as  our  shrimps, 
prawns,  and  lobsters.  They  have  a  brain,  or  several  nervous 
knots,  called  ganglia^  which  supply  its  place ;  a  heart,  which  is 
generally  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  propels  the 
blood  or  circulating  fluid  to  the  diflferent  organs ;  and  gills,  or 
hrandiicBy  attached  either  to  the  feet  or  organs  of  mastication,  by 
means  of  which  respiration  is  carried  on.  They  are  all  aquatic, 
and  in  general  are  covered  externally  by  a  shell,  or  what  is 
called  a  carapace^  formed  of  one  or  two  pieces,  of  a  flexible 
homy  texture.  They  have  more  or  less  well-formed  organs  of 
mastication,  and  have  jointed  ciliated  feet,  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  swimming.  These  creatures  vary  much,  however,  in 
their  general  appearance,  and  have  been  divided  by  naturalists 
into  several  large  groups,  or  orders.  We  append  a  short  de- 
scription of  these  in  a  note  below.  * 

•  Our  freshwater  shell-insects^  living  free  and  unattacbed  in  the  water, 
are  all  contained  in  two  great  divisions,  or  legions,  called — 

I.  Braschiopoda,*  Branchiopods ;  which  are  characterised  hy  their 
hartng  numt/  gUU  or  branckus,  which  are  aitached  to  the  feet,  these  latter 
Tarring  in  number,  in  some  being  very  numerous,  and  only  f warned  for  sivim" 
ming ;  by  their  body  being  either  naked  or  having  an  envelope  in  form  of  a 
boekler,  in  some  enclosing  only  the  head  or  thorax,  in  others  the  whole 
body ;  and  by  their  mouth  being  furnished  with  organs  fitted  for  mastication. 

n.  LoPHTiioPODA,t  Lophyropods ;  which  are  characterised  by  their  having 
few  ffiUs  or  brafichupy  which  are  attached  to  the  organs  of  the  mouth  ;  by  having 
few  pairs  of  feet,  and  these  serving  chiefly  for  purposes  of  loconwtion ;  by 
their  body  having  always  an  envelope,  either  in  form  of  a  buckler  enclosing 
the  head  and  thorax  or  in  shape  of  a  bivalve  shell  enclosing  the  whole 
aninial ;  and  by  their  mouth  being  furnished  with  organs  of  mastication. 

The  first  legion,  the  Branchiopods,  are  divided  again  into  two  orders : — 

1.  Phyllopoda,!  Phyllopods ;  which  are  characterised  by  their  having 
the  body  either  naked  or  having  only  the  head  and  thorax  covered  by  the 
carapaoe ;  by  having  numerous  pairs  of  feet,  the  joints  or  articulations  of 
which  are  foliaceous  or  leaf-like,  and  perform  the  part  of  organs  of  respira- 
tion, mstead  of  locomotion ;  and  by  their  feelers  or  antennaa  being  small  and 
not  adapted  for  assisting  the  animal  in  swimming. 

This  order  contains  the  Apus  and.  Chirocephalus* 

2,  Clai>ocera,$  Branched-homed  Water-Fleas,  which  are  characterised 
by  thdr  having  the  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  is 
diatiBet  and  projecting,  entirely  enclosed  within  a  carapace  formed  of  two 


•  Bronchia  (G.),  gills ;  potis  (G.),  a  foot. 

t  Lophurus  (G.),  having  stiff  hairs ;  pous  (G.),  a  foot. 

t  FhyUon  (G.),  a  leaf;  pous  (G.),  foot 

J  Khdos  (G.),  a  branch ;  Keras  (G.),  a  horn. 
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The  freshwater  Entomostxaca,  as  we  have  at  the  commence- 
ment observed^  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  our  ponds 
and  ditches ;  and  though  they  may  be  observed  diuring  most 
months,  it  is  in  summer  and  autumn  that  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
greatest  abundance. 

At  that  season  of  the  year,  then,  let  us  seek  some  quiet  spot^ 
a  little  way  from  town,  and  turn  to  "  Where  the  pool  stands 
mantled  o'er  with  green,"  and  see  if  we  can  discover  any  of  our 
little  friends  lurking  there,  or  playing  "amid  the  floating  verdure" 
which  covers  the  surface.  A  small  hand-net  cautiously  intro- 
duced, and,  when  removed,  washed  out  into  a  small  basin  of  clear 
water,  will  furnish  us  with  hundreds  of  the  objects  we  are  in 
search  of.  First  and  foremost  we  see  a  creature  of  somewhat 
tolerable  dimensions  and  oval  shape,  transparent  almost  as  glass, 
except  a  rather  broad  dark  streak  running  down  through  the 
centre  of  its  body,  and  a  large  spherical  black  spot  placed  right  on 
its  forehead.  It  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  powerful-looking 
branched  organs  projecting  from  its  head,  which  may  be  seen 
waving  to  and  fro  in  almost  constant  motion,  so  that  the  animal 
is  seldom  at  rest,  but  is  perpetually  moving  by  short  sudden 
bounds  through  the  water.  This  is  the  common  water-flea  with 
branched  horns,  the  Daphnia  pulex  *  (figs.  5,  6). 

This  water-flea  is  really  a  beautiful  animal  as  seen  through 
the  microscope,  and  its  history  will  well  repay  our  attention  for 
a  short  time. 

valves,  joined  together  on  the  back ;  by  having  fewer  pairs  of  feet,  chiefly 
branchiform,  and  adapted  for  respiration  and  not  locomotion ;  and  by  having 
two  pairs  of  feelers  or  antennse,  the  inferior  of  which  are  large,  branched, 
and  perform  the  functions  of  swimming  organs. 

This  order  contains  the  various  kinds  of  branched-homed  water-fleas, 
the  Daphnia  and  Lyncei. 

The  second  legion,  the  Lophyropods,  are  likewise  divided  into  two 
orders : — 

1.  OsTRACODA,t  Ostracods  j  which  are  characterised  by  the  animals  having 
the  body  enclosed  entirely  in  a  covering  of  two  valves,  resembling  a  bivalve 
shell ;  by  the  gills  or  branchiee  being  attached  to  the  hinder  jaws ;  and  by 
having  only  two  or  three  pairs  of  feet,  chiefly  adapted  for  progressive  motion. 

This  order  contains  the  little  creatures  known  as  the  Ct/prides,  &c. 

2.  CoPEPODA, J  Copepods ;  which  are  characterised  by  their  having  the 
body  more  distinctly  annulose  than  those  of  the  other  orders,  and  covered 
by  a  buckler  which  encloses  head  and  thorax ;  and  by  having  five  pairs  of 
feet  adapted  for  swimming. 

This  order  contains  the  sheU-insects  known  as  the  CyclopSj  or  four-homed 
water-fleas,  and  allied  genera. 

•  Legion,  Branchiopoda ;  order,  Cladocera ;  family,  Daphiuad<K, 

t  Ostrakon  (G.),  a  shell. 
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The  body  is  contaiDed  within  a  delicate  shell  composed  of  two 
valves,  soldered  together,  as  it  were,  on  the  back,  and  open  on 
the  anterior  margin,  through  which  the  feet  and  tail  can  be 
protruded  at  pleasure.  Posteriorly  these  valves  are  prolonged 
to  an  acute  point.  The  head  is  bold,  and  projecting  from  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  the  black  spot  on  its  forehead  is  the  eye. 
This  organ  is  furnished  with  powerful  muscles,  so  arranged  as 
to  allow  it  to  possess  a  semi-rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis,  and 
is  compassed  about  with  numerous  glassy-looking  or  crystalline 
lenses.  The  two  large  branched  organs  projecting  from  the 
head  are  called  the  large  antennae ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  these 
organs  that  the  water-flea  is  able  to  propel  itself  through  the 
water.  The  mouth  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  is 
furnished  with  two  mandibles  and  one  pair  of  jaws.  The  broad 
dark  streak  running  down  through  the  body  is  the  stomach, 
which  we  see  curved  at  its  upper  part  into  a  complete  arch,  and 
then  running  nearly  straight  downwards  through  the  body  till 
near  its  extremity,  when  it  curves  suddenly  again  in  an  upward 
direction.  This  part  of  the  animal  and  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  body  can  be  seen  quite  clearly  and  distinctly  through  the 
carapace  or  shell.  The  body  proper  terminates  in  a  broadish 
plate,  which  ends  in  two  homy-looking  hooks ;  and  this  part 
forms  what  is  called  the  tail,  and,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
body,  can  be  extruded  beyond  the  valves  at  pleasure.  The  legs 
are  five  pairs  in  number,  and  even  when  the  little  creature  is  at 
rest,  these  organs  may  be  observed  to  be  in  constant  motion, 
which  communicates  an  undufetory  motion  to  the  water,  esta- 
blishing a  regular  current  which  carries  the  particles  destined 
for  its  food  towards  the  mouth.  The  chief  use,  however,  of 
these  organs  is  for  respiration,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
well  adapted  by  their  having  a  branchial  plate  attached  to  them 
famished  with  long  plumose  setae  or  bristles,  and  which  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  the  gills  of  the  crabs  and  lobsters,  &c 

In  the  females  (fig.  5),  the  ovaries  are  internal,  are  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  stomach,  and  show  their  situation  by  the 
egg8  appearing  there  in  the  shape  of  small  round  pellucid 
globules. 

In  this  pool  in  which  we  have  found  these  daphniae,  they  are 
all  clear  and  transparent ;  but  at  times,  and  in  other  situations, 
they  become  of  a  red  colour,  and,  when  very  numerous,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  they  impart,  at  first  glance,  a  red  hue  like  blood 
to  the  whole  pond  in  which  they  are  observed.  When  this  was 
first  noticed,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  omen,  and  some 
calamity  was  prophesied  as  sure  to  follow.  I  have  often  seen 
this  phenomenon  in  horse-ponds  and  such  like  places,  and  have 
often  been  surprised  to  see  suddenly  large  patches  of  the  pond 
become  of  a  ruddy  hue,  like  as  if  a  quantity  of  the  red  rust  of 
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iron  had  been  mixed  with  the  water,  or  as  if  a  current  of  blood 
had  flowed  into  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
these  water-fleas  which  are  marvellous  to  our  comprehension ; 
and  as  these  animals  are  easily  preserved  alive,  it  is  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  watch  the  various  processes  and  witness  the 
extraordinary  facts  with  our  own  eyes. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  investigator  into  their 
history  is  the  wonderfully  prolific  nature  of  the  little  creatures. 
They  give  birth  to  young  a  great  many  times  during  the  short 
season  of  their  lives,  and  some  of  the  larger  species  have  as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  eggs  and  upwards  in  their  ovary  at  once. 
About  ten  days  after  birth,  the  young  ones  begin  to  have  egg« ! 
and  it  is  probable  they  continue  to  produce  fresh  broods  all  the 
summer  through  at  frequent  intervals.  The  males  (fig.  6)  hre 
very  few  in  number  compared  with  the  females,  and  it  appears 
a  well-established  fact  that,  when  a  female  once  becomes  im- 
pregnated, her  fecundity  continues  for  life  without  any  further 
intervention  of  the  male,  and  this  fecundity  is  transmitted  to 
lier  female  descendants  for  many  successive  generations.  I  have, 
by  isolating  them  immediately  after  birth,  proved  the  fact  that 
the  young  daphnia,  born  during  the  early  summer,  does  not 
require  the  access  of  the  male  to  become  a  mother,  and  have, 
by  repeatedly  isolating  the  young  as  soon  as  they  were  bom, 
succeeded  in  following  up  the  successive  generations  as  far  as 
the  fourth,  and  Jurine  has  followed  them  up  as  far  as  ihe  sixth 
without  any  diminution  of  their  fertility.  At  particular  seasons 
of  the  year  the  mature  daphniae  may  be  obseiTed  to  have  a 
dark  opaque  substance  on  the  back  of  the  shell.  Miiller,  who 
first  noticed  this  appearance,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  called 
it  the  ephippi/um,  or  saddle,  but  Strauss  has  shown  that  in  this 
peculiar-looking  substance  there  are  gradually  formed  two  eggs, 
which  have  been  called  the  ivinter  eggsy  and  which,  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  animal's  life,  are  thrown  oflF  its  back  and  left  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  (figs.  9,  10).  In  this  saddle 
the  eggs  remain  during  the  winter,  protected  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold,  till  the  spring  comes  round,  when  they  are  hatched 
by  the  returning  warmth  of  the  season.  These  young  daphniaa 
are  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  those  produced  direct  from 
the  mother,  and,  strange  to  say,  are  equally  independent  of  any 
access  of  a  male  for  fecundation.  By  isolating  the  young  from 
these  winter  eggs,  I  have  followed  up  at  least  four  successive 
generations,  without  seeing  any  diminution  of  their  prolific 
nature. 

Another  very  curious  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  these 
animals  is  the  regular  process  which  they  undergo  of  moulting^ 
or  casting  their  old  shell  and  forming  a  new  one.     Though  this 
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process  is  not  peculiar  to  these  water-fleas,  but  is  common  to 
most  of  the  Crustacea,  it  is  yet  so  easily  observed  that  it  be- 
comes extremely  interesting  to  watch  it.  It  is  one  which  in 
early  life  is  all-important  to  the  existence  of  the  creature,  as  by 
the  time  it  casts  its  shell  the  body  has  increased  in  size,  and 
thus  it  requires  a  new  and  larger  habitation.  Even  in  the  ma- 
ture state,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  animaPs  wellbeing. 
Living  for  the  most  part  in  water  which  abounds  in  the  parasitic 
freshwater  Polyzoa,  Confervse,  &c.  the  shell  of  the  daphnia  soon 
becomes  overgrown  with  these  organisms,  which  intrude  them- 
selves even  into  the  interior  of  their  carapace,  thus  materially 
impeding  the  poor  creature's  motions  and  ultimately  destroying 
its  life. 

The  changes  which  the  young  undergo  in  their  progress  to 
maturity  are  equally  interesting  to  the  observer  of  their  habits 
and  manners.  The  mother  is  ovo-viviparous ;  the  eggs,  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  ovary,  take  their  place  in  an  open  space  on  the 
back,  where  they  remain  quite  free  and  imattached  till  the  time 
of  expulsion.  In  general,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  these 
eggs  are  hatched,  are  tolerably  well  developed,  and  are  then 
launched  into  open  day.  These  young  diflfer  but  little  in  form 
from  their  parents,  except  in  the  smaller  development  of  their 
parts  (figs.  7,  8).  When  first  expelled,  the  young  have  a  long 
spine  at  the  extremity  of  their  shell ;  this,  however,  at  first  is 
curled  up  within  the  shell,  and  it  is  not  till  they  have  been  in 
the  water  for  a  few  seconds,  and  begun  to  move  about,  that  this 
tail  suddenly,  and  with  a  jerk,  springs  out  and  assumes  its 
natural  position.  The  hairs  of  the  large-branched  antennae  may 
be  seen  to  spring  forth  in  the  same  sudden  manner,  being  pre- 
viously folded  up  along  the  stem.  In  a  short  period  after  its 
birth,  the  young  animal  is  exactly  like  its  parent,  gradually  in- 
creasing its  size,  and  casting  its  shell  as  it  grows,  till  it  assumes 
the  perfect  state  of  the  mature  daphnia. 

The  species  of  water-fleas  belonging  to  the  Daphniadcv, 
hitherto  described  as  British,  are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
number,  and  may  be  met  with  in  similar  situations  as  the 
Daphnia  pulex. 

In  the  same  haul  of  the  net  as  this  in  which  we  have  found 
the  branched-homed  water-flea,  we  find  another  entomostracon 
perfectly  different  in  shape  and  appearance  from  the  last,  and 
possessed  of  four  large  horns  or  antennse.  This  is  the  Four- 
homed,  or  smaller.  Water-flea,  the  Cyclops  quadricomis  * 
(figs.  11,  12). 

The  history  of  this  little  creature  is  equally  interesting  as  the 
preceding.     The  body  of  the  animal  is  enclosed  within  a  horny 
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sbell,  which  covers  it  like  a  buckler,  but  opens  inferiorly,  to  give 
issue  to  the  antennae,  organs  of  the  mouth  and  feet. 

In  this  water-flea,  as  in  the  other,  a  distinguishing  mark  is 
the  single  large  eye  on  the  forehead,  which  in  some  of  the 
species  is  of  a  fine  ruby  colour.  The  large  antennae,  or  horns, 
as  they  were  wont  to  be  called  by  the  earlier  writers,  are  four 
in  number,  the  two  upper  of  which  are  long  and  generally  com- 
posed of  numerous  joints  or  articulations,  furnished  with  short 
hairs  or  setae.  Immediately  below  the  antennae  is  situate  the 
mouth,  and  a  little  lower  down  we  see  a  pair  of  organs  called  by 
some  the  foot-jawSy  and  by  others  the  hands.  Descending  in 
the  body,  we  next  see  the  feet,  which  are  five  pairs  in  number, 
and  are  each  double,  or  composed  of  two  stalks  arising  from  a 
common  base,  each  stalk  consisting  generally  of  from  two  to  four 
joints,  more  or  less  furnished  with  hairs.  These  feet,  in  this 
species  of  entomostracon,  are  solely  adapted  for  the  act  of 
swimming,  instead  of  serving,  as  in  the  preceding,  for  respira- 
tion. In  the  female  (fig.  11),  the  young  are  not  hatched  in 
the  internal  ovary,  as  in  the  daphnia,  but  the  ova  are  very 
soon  passed  into  an  external  ovary,  which  forms  a  little  bag, 
projecting  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  remain  suspended  there 
for  several  days.  In  this  external  ovarian  bag  the  ova  remain 
till  they  are  hatched,  when  the  sac  bursts  open,  and  the  fry  are 
ushered  forth  into  life.  But  how  unlike  the  parent  do  these 
young  ones  appear  I  The  earlier  observers  of  these  newly-born 
animals  could  scarcely  believe  their  own  eyes.  The  celebrated 
microscopist  Leeuwenhoek,  amongst  the  first  to  notice  this 
fact,  was  so  surprised  at  the  unexpected  discovery  that  it  was 
not  till  after  repeated  experiments  that  he  became  satisfied  with 
the  result,  and  was  persuaded  that  these  little  creatures,  so 
different  in  appearance  from  the  parent,  were  actually  born  from 
the  very  eggs  which  he  had  been  so  patiently  watching. 

Immediately  after  birth,  the  young  animal  presents  the 
appearance  represented  in  fig.  13,  a  form  so  very  different  from 
that  of  the  adult  that  Miiller  actually  could  not  believe  his  pre- 
decessors who  had  witnessed  the  birth,  but  placed  it  in  a  distinct 
genus !  It  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting  to  watch  the 
transforming  process  which  these  little  creatures  undergo.  It 
takes  about  twenty  days  from  the  birth,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  before  they  have  become  perfect 
animals.  The  body  gradually  becomes  elongated ;  segmentation 
takes  place  (fig.  14) ;  the  feet  by  degrees  take  on  their  proper 
form,  till  at  length  the  little  creature  throws  off  its  shell,  or 
moults,  and  assumes,  though  not  completely  developed,  the  sbape 
and  appearance  of  the  adult  (fig.  15).  After  the  third  moulting, 
it  is  perfect  and  capable  of  reproducing  its  species.  The  process 
of  moulting  is  equally  curious  and  interesting  in  the  four-horned 
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water-fleas  as  in  tbe  daphDiae.  The  new  shell  or  covering 
having  grown  under  the  old  one,  when  the  process  of  changing 
it  commences,  the  insect  fastens  itself  to  the  bottom  or  side  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is,  or  to  any  solid  object  near  it,  so  as  to 
give  itself  support ;  then,  by  moving  its  limbs  and  shaking  the 
valves  of  the  shell,  it  loosens  the  old  covering,  and  in  a  short 
time  frees  itself  from  it  altogether. 

The  fertility  of  these  water-fleas  is  enormous ;  specimens  of 
the  Cyclops  quadricomia  are  often  found  carrying  thirty  or  forty 
eggs  on  each  side.  One  female  has  been  seen  to  lay  ten  times 
successively,  and  one  access  of  the  male  suffices  to  fecundate  the 
female  for  Ufe.  Jurine  has  watched  the  hatching  of  the  eggs 
and  the  increase  of  this  little  creature  with  great  care,  and  has 
given  us  a  calculation  by  which  we  may  easily  ascertain  the 
amazing  fertility  of  the  species.  He  supposes,  to  be  within 
bounds,  that  the  female  lays  eight  times  within  three  months, 
and  each  time  only  forty  eggs.  At  the  end  of  one  year  this 
female  would  have  been  the  progem'tor  of  4,442,189,120  young! 
To  counterbalance  this  amazing  fertility,  they  have  many 
enemies ;  and  both  young  and  old  are  devoured  in  vast  numbers 
by  various  aquatic  animals  that  exist  in  the  same  ponds  and 
ditches  in  which  they  reside,  as  well  as  by  the  cattle  that  come 
to  drink  these  waters. 

The  number  of  species  of  the  family  Cyclopidce,  described  as 
living  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Great  Britain,  are  few,  amounting 
to  only  five  or  six ;  the  greater  number  being  natives  of  salt 
water. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  and  details  of  the  development  and 
history  of  the  greater  portion  of  our  freshwater  Entomostraca. 
The  two  species  we  have  selected  are  amongst  the  most  common 
of  all  our  shell-insects,  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  stagnant  pools, 
ponds,  and  ditches,  and  may  be  easily  procured  and  preserved 
by  any  person  who  would  wish  to  cultivate  a  further  aquaintance 
with  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

Many  other  and  very  beautiful  species,  however,  are  almost 
equally  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
take  a  stroll  as  far  as  Blackheath.  On  that  most  delightful  of 
the  **  limgs  of  London,"  we  find  many  pools  and  little  ponds  of 
water,  some  of  which  are  dried  up  during  the  heat  of  summer 
and  filled  again  in  autumn,  when  heavy  rain  has  fallen.  We 
will  select  this  one  among  the  gravel-pits  near  the  gates  leading 
to  Greenwich  Park,  and,  throwing  in  our  hand-net,  bring  it  to 
the  brink,  and  wash  it  into  our  little  basin.  An  extraordinary 
sight  is  thus  brought  before  us.  Thousands  of  fine  large  daph- 
niae,  of  two  or  three  kinds,  two  or  three  species  of  lynceus  and 
Cyclops,  and  myriads  of  the  little  bivalve  shell-insect  called 
cypris,    swim  rapidly  in  the    water.     Conspicuous,  however, 
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amongst  them  all,  behold  a  creature  of  nobler  mien  and  appear- 
ance moving  stately  along,  a  whale  amongst  the  minnows !  It 
has  no  shell  or  carapace,  but  is  quite  uncovered.  It  is  about  an 
inch  in  length,  is  nearly  transparent,  but  beautifully  tinged  in 
parts  with  red  and  blue.  The  feet  appear  to  be  rather  nume- 
rous, are  all  leaf-like  or  foliaceous,  and  seem  to  be  in  constant 
motion.  The  creature,  unlike  most  aquatic  animals,  swims  on 
its  back ;  and  as  it  gently  glide^  along,  its  feet  are  waving  to  and 
fro  with  an  undulatory  motion,  like  as  when  the  vrind  passes 
over  a  field  of  corn.  This  is  the  Fairy-Shrimp,  the  Chiroce- 
phahis  diaphanua  *  (figs.  1,2). 

This  '^  fairy-shrimp "  is  of  a  slender,  elongate  form,  and 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  shape  and  structure  of  the 
head.  It  has  two  kinds  of  antennae,  one  pair  slender  and 
thread-like,  the  other,  the  lower  pair,  like  two  horns.  In  the 
female  they  are  comparatively  small,  but  in  the  male  are  remark- 
ably large,  the  basal  joint  of  a  beautiful  transparent  bluish- 
green  colour,  the  extremity  tipped  with  a  fine  red  hue  (fig.  2). 
Attached  to  this  are  various  organs  which  we  have  not  space  to 
describe,  and  which  give  it  a  remaiiably  complicated  appearance. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  the  Entomostraca,  the  fairy-shrimp  has 
hvo  large  eyes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  standing  out  upon 
projecting  foot-stalks.  The  feet  are  eleven  pairs  in  number, 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  gills,  for  respiration.  The  body  ter- 
minates in  a  tail  composed  of  two  fin-like  divisions,  which  are 
finely  feathered  on  the  edges,  and  it  is  by  this  organ  that  pro- 
gressive motion  is  produced.  Striking  the  water  rapidly  from 
right  to  left,  it  impels  its  body  forwards,  and  darts  away  like  a 
fish.  It  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  native  Ento- 
mostraca, and  as  it  moves  with  graceful  elegance  through  its  liquid 
element,  forms  a  sight  which  the  most  indiflferent  observer  cannot 
see  without  pleasure.  The  female  (fig.  1)  has  a  large  external 
bag  of  eggs,  which,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  opens  at  the 
point,  and  the  ova  are  thrown  out  by  a  sudden  jerk  loose  into 
the  water.  These  eggs  vary  in  number  from  100  to  400  at  each 
laying,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  they  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
issue  forth  into  the  world.  Like  those  of  the  cyclops,  the  young 
are  very  unlike  the  parent.  At  fig.  3,  we  have  represented  one 
soon  after  birth.  This  shows  a  little  creature  consisting  of  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  head  and  body.  In  a  short  time  we  can 
observe  it  moult,  or  cast  oflF  its  shell  (fig.4) ;  and  if  we  watch  care- 
fully, we  may  see  this  process  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and 
can  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  larval  animal  till  at 
last  it  appears  in  the  state  of  the  perfect  insect. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  many  localities 

♦  Legion,  Branchiopoda ;  order,  PhyUapoda ;  family,  Branchipodida, 
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fijr  the  rarer  kinds  of  Entomostraca,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
a  nsit.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  the  vil- 
lage of  Isleworth,  not  far  from  Richmond,  there  is  a  famous  ditch 
which  produces  an  immense  number  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
In  one  spot  of  no  great  extent,  a  successful  haul  of  the  net 
will  bring  to  our  view  a  multitude  of  Entomostraca.  Amongst 
these  we  will  find  a  very  delicate  transparent  creature,  which 
has  been  well  described  as  "  having  a  head  all  eye."  This  has 
been  named  by  Miiller  the  Polyphemus*  oculua  (fig.  16). 
Constructed  somewhat  like  a  daphnia,  this  animal  appears 
formed  of  a  large  black  head,  and  still  larger  transparent  body. 
The  feet  are  four  pairs  in  number,  but  do  not  appear  to  be 
contained  within  the  shell,  projecting,  as  it  were,  outside  of  it. 
The  branched  horns  or  feelers,  like  those  of  the  daphnise,  are 
large,  and  serve  the  animal  as  organs  of  progressive  motion. 
The  head  is  prominent,  and  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  large 
black  mass  placed  prominently  on  its  forehead.  This  is  its 
eye,  is  very  large,  is  provided  with  a  set  of  muscles  which  give 
it  a  semi-rotary  motion,  and  is  beset  all  round  the  upper  and 
outer  edges,  with  about  twenty  lucid  crystalline  lenses.  The 
large  lower  portion  of  the  shell  serves  as  a  matrix,  or  receptacle 
for  containing  the  eggs.  These  are  few,  generally  only  about 
six  in  number.  This  little  polyphemus  appears  to  be  a  very 
delicate  creature,  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  kept  long  alive  in 
captivity. 

In  this  same  ditch,  we  find,  along  with  the  polyphemus, 
numbers  of  little  Entomostraca,  belonging  to  the  same  large 
group  as  it  and  the  daphnise.  These  animals  (the  Lynceidw) 
are  contained  within  a  fine  transparent  shell,  have  much  smaller 
horns  or  antennae  than  the  daphniae,  have  the  stomach,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  convoluted,  that 
is,  forming  one  and  a  half  complete  twist  or  turn  round  itself, 
and  in  addition  to  the  eye,  which  is  so  prominent  a  figure  in 
this  group,  they  have  a  small  black  spot  at  a  little  distance 
in  front  of  it.  The  species  we  have  selepted  for  representation 
is  the  Harp-shaped  l^ynceus,  the  Acropei^s  harpce^  (fig.  17), 
a  remarkably  pretty  creature  and  full  of  energy.  Owing  to  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  branched  horns  or  feelers,  the 
lyncei,  instead  of  swimming  by  irregular  bounds,  like  the 
daphniae,  direct  themselves  by  rapid  motions  of  these  organs 
straight  towards  the  point  to  which  they  wish  to  go.  Their 
habits  and  economy  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 

•  PoiyphemuSj  the  giant  celebrated  in  the  .^neid  of  Virgil,  qa  having  only 
one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  Legion,  Branchiopoda ;  order,  Clado- 
cerOm 

t  Legion,  Branchiopoda ;  order,  Cladocera )  family,  Lynccidce. 
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daphnisBy  and  they  are  rather  numerous  in  species.  The  harp- 
shaped  lynceus,  being  very  clear  and  transparent,  is  well 
adapted  for  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  whole  family. 

There  remains  another  group  of  freshwater  Entomostraca  to 
be  mentioned.  This  is  the  family  Cyprididce.*  The  animals 
of  this  large  family  are  remarkably  similar  in  appearance  (at  first 
sight)  to  a  small  bivalve  shell ;  and  indeed,  when  dried,  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  small  molluscs. 

The  body  is  contained  entirely  within  the  carapace,  which  is 
formed  of  two  valves,  open  in  front,  and  attached  to  each  other 
at  the  back  by  a  sort  of  ligamentous  hinge.  They  have  only 
two  or  three  pairs  of  feet,  which,  when  the  animal  moves 
through  the  water,  or  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  mud  or 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  are  protruded  through  the  open  front 
of  the  shell.  This  shell  the  animal  can  open  or  shut  at 
pleasure,  and  being  rather  thick  and  opaque,  the  little  creature 
can  withdraw  itself  completely  from  view,  as  well  as  protect 
itself  from  all  its  minor  enemies  ever  ready  to  attack  it.  The 
cyprides  are  to  be  found  in  every  pond  or  ditch  where  the 
water  remains  stagnant,  and  sometimes  in  immense  numbers. 
They  are  not  so  prolific  as  the  four-horned  water-fleas,  already 
mentioned,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  species  we  can  count  as 
many  as  twenty-four  eggs  in  a  single  individual.  As  in  the 
Cyclopidse  and  Daphnia),  a  single  impregnation  last^  the  animal 
for  life,  as  well  as  all  its  successive  generations.  The  mother 
deposits  her  eggs  upon  some  such  bodies  as  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants,  and  frequently  various  individuals  combine  to  fix 
on  the  same  spot  a  mass  of  eggs,  consisting  of  several  hundreds. 
In  about  four  or  five  days,  these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
come  forth  already  covered  with  a  shell,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  the  perfect  animal.  They  seem  to  excel  all  the  other 
Entromostraca  in  being  able  to  stand  the  influence  of  drought. 
When  the  ponds  and  ditches  in  which  they  live  become  dried 
up  in  summer,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  as  long  as  it 
retains  any  moisture,  and  may  be  found  active  as  ever  imme- 
diately the  rain  falls  and  again  overflows  their  habitations. 
These  little  creatures  appear  to  enjoy  a  very  lively  and  active 
existence  in  their  native  element.  Instead  of  being  fixed  to 
one  spot,  and  condemned  to  live  in  comparative  darkness,  like 
the  mussels  and  other  molluscous  animals  which  they  resemble 
in  external  appearance,  they  can  open  their  shelly  valves  at 
pleasure,  **  enjoy  the  light  and  move  about  at  their  will,  some- 
times burying  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  at  others  darting 
through  the  water,  the  humid  element  of  their  sphere.  If  they 
meet  any  unforeseen  object,  they  conceal  themselves  at  once 

•  Legion,  Lophyropodu)  order,  Osiracoda. 
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within  their  shells  and  close  the  valves,  so  that  force  and  address 
seek  in  vain  to  open  them."  We  have  selected  one  of  the  most 
common  species  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  elsewhere  as  our  illustration,  the  Three-streaked  Cypris 
[Cypris  tristriata;  figs.  18,  19).  The  shell  itself  with  the 
animal  withdrawn  looks  like  a  small  bivalve  shell  (fig.  18),  being 
of  an  oval  form  and  somewhat  kidney-shaped.  It  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  the  hinder  portion  is  marked  with  three  narrow 
bands  or  streaks  of  a  still  deeper  green.  To  see  the  enclosed 
animal,  we  must  carefully  break  down  the  shell  and  dissect  the 
body  out.     When  carefully  done,  it  appears  like  fig.  19. 

Such  are  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  fresh  waters.     It  is 
difficult  in  a  short  space  to  do  justice  to  them,  for — 

Full  Nature  swarms  with  life ;  one  wondrous  mass 
Of  animals,  or  atoms  organised. 
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"  llf  I^^O^^^'^^^^^P^  "  ^  *  ^^^  '^°&  ^^^^^  recently  in- 
jDjL  trod  need,  to  denote  a  ver}'  small  object;  it  refers  to  the 
minute  photographic  reductions  of  portraits  or  views  so  often 
shown  as  curiosities  under  the  microscope.  "  Photomicrograph,'* 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  name  given  to  the  photographic  enlarge- 
ment of  a  microscopic  object.     It  is  now  some  twenty-seven 
years  since  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reade,  in  the  early  days  of  photo- 
graphy, startled  the  scientific  world  by  the  magnified  image  of 
a  flea,  which  he  exhibited  at  a  soiree  given  by  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton ;  and  since  that  time  many  persons  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  delineation   of  microscopic  objects  by 
photography  with  more  or  less  success.     Instruments  have  been 
improved,  and  the  photographic  processes  have  been  so  far  sim- 
plified that  at  the  present  day  this  new  art  appears  likely  to 
attain  an  accuracy  before  unknown,  a  certainty  in  results,  and  a 
wideness  of  application  which  will  tend  to  place  it  amongst  the 
most  useful  branches  of  photography :  not  only  can  sections  of 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  insects  entire  or  in  part,  be  re- 
presented with  the  most  minute  detail,  but  even  the  finest  mark- 
ings of  Diatomaceae,  difficult  to  resolve  with  the  be^^t  light  and 
the  most  skilful  manipulation,  are  represented  on  paper  with 
the  utmost  fidelity.     Microscopists  have  long  felt  the  want  of 
some  method  by  which  their  observations  might  be  recorded  at 
first  hand,  as  it  were,  without  passing  through  the  brain  of  the 
artist,  and  receiving  the  unconscious  impress  of  his  mind  during 
the  process  by  which  the  image  received  on  the  retina  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  paper  before  him.     When  it  is  wanted,  for  instance, 
to  prove  some  disputed  point  by  dissection,  a  good  photograph 
would  carry  conviction  where  the  most  faithful  drawing  would 
still  leave  the  question  in  doubts     Changes  in  growth  and  de- 
velopment may  be  fixed  for  ever,  and  the  minutest  differences 
recorded  with  unerring  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  future  study 
and  comparison.  Much,  no  doubt^  remains  to  be  done  before  these 
most  desirable  results  can  be  fully  arrived  at,  but  difficulties 
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and  imperfections  are  gradually  disappearing  under  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Maddox,  and  others  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the 
subject;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  with  improve- 
ment in  the  various  printing  processes,  the  field  of  microscopic 
illustration  by  photography  will  be  largely  and  indefinitely  in- 
creased. 

In  the  present  paper,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  use 
of  artificial  light  in  photomicrography,  in  the  conviction  that  it 
will  eventually  supersede  the  use  of  sunlight  for  these  purposes, 
and  that  even  now  it  will  recommend  itself  by  its  many  advan* 
tages  to  an  increasing  number  of  microscopic  observers.  Not 
only  are  the  arrangements  simpler  and  less  costly  with  artificial 
light  than  with  sunlight,  but  any  room  and  any  season  is  equally 
suitable ;  there  are  no  gloomy  days,  no  fog,  no  winter  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operations.  In  the  uninterrupted  quiet  of  a  long 
winter's  evening,  by  a  comfortable  fire,  the  student  of  natural 
phenomena  has  everything  at  his  command,  and  is  enabled  to 
record  with  a  faithfulness  otherwise  unattainable  many  interest- 
ing appearances  which  would  otherwise  be  irretrievably  lost. 

But  if  photomicrography  offers  so  many  advantages,  why,  it 
may  reasonably  be  asked,  is  it  so  little  practised  as  an  art  ?  The 
answer  will  probably  be  found  in  the  expenses  attending  the 
purchase  of  necessary  instruments,  and  the  diflSculties  insepar- 
able from  microscopic  and  photographic  manipulations.  I  think 
these  are  exaggerated,  and  it  will  be  one  object  of  these  pages 
to  show  how  anyone  in  possession  of  a.  good  microscope  may  at 
a  very  trifling  expense  provide  himself  with  every  other  requi- 
site for  photomicrographic  work. 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  Dr.  Abercrombie*  and  myself  is 
rude  and  perhaps  unsightly,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  cheapness 
in  construction,  simplicity,  and  perfect  eflSciency.  No  special 
apparatus  has  been  introduced  which  cannot  be  made  at  home 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  and  adaptation  of  available 
resources. 

Operating-Room. — Any  sitting-room  will  fulfil  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  photographic  chamber.  Our  own  work  was  at  one 
time  carried  on  in  a  drawing-room.  A  candle  shaded  by  a 
tripod  stand  of  yellow  calico,  a  steady  table  protected  by  a  stout 
cloth,  a  bucket  or  basin,  a  jug  and  a  good  supply  of  water,  will, 
with  the  camera  and  necessary  chemicals,  go  far  towards  furnish- 
ing the  requisite  equipment.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
somewhat  in  detail  the  various  instruments  and  processes  re- 
quired, presuming  in  my  readers  such  general  knowledge  of 

*  I  cannot  send  these  pages  to  the  press  without  acknowledging  the  kind- 
ness and  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Abercrombie,  with  whom  the  memory 
of  many  pleasant '  Evenings  by  Lamplight '  will  always  be  associated. 
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photographic  and  microscopic  manipulation  as  may  be  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  treatises  on  those  subjects. 

Camera. — To  begin  with  the  camera — which  may  be  described 
as  the  dark  chamber,  extending  from  the  object-glass  of  the 
microscope  to  the  screen  on  which  the  image  is  focussed.  A 
stout  well-seasoned  board,  some  eight  feet  in  length  by  fifteen 
inches  in  breadth,  is  selected  as  a  basis  of  operations  (A).  This 
is  thoroughly  blackened  on  its  upper  surface,  and  fitted  with 
grooves  (strips  of  wood  fixed  with  screws),  in  which  the  several 
supports  of  focussing  screen,  microscope,  and  illuminating  appa- 
ratus, may  run  evenly  and  with  accuracy.  The  woodwork  of 
an  ordinary  camera,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  holds  the  focus- 
sing glaas  (C),  may  readily  be  obtained  without  the  lens,  and  at 
a  trifling  cost.  This  is  rigidly  fixed  to  a  light  wooden  block  (B) 
at  such  a  height  as  to  place  the  centre  of  the  focussing  screen 
in  the  axis  of  the  microscope,  which  is  levelled  horizontally,  and 
secured  by  movable  clamps  to  a  sliding  board  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  base-board  (A). 

Two  blackened  slips  of  wood  diverging  from  one  another  are 
connected  by  cross-pieces,  so  as  to  Ibrm  a  light  triangular 
framework  (F);  and  this,  resting  with  its  base  on  the  camera  (C), 
and  with  its  apex  on  the  microscope,  affords  support  to  a  double 
fold  of  cotton  velvet  (G),  which  (pile  side  inwards)  is  thrown 
over  all.  The  cloth  is  then  carefully  tucked  in  at  all  points, 
and  its  junction  with  the  microscope  effected  by  a  layer  of 
cotton  wool  closely  applied  to  the  tube,  round  which  the  velvet 
is  readily  secured  by  an  indiarubber  band  or  thread.  Every 
screw-head  and  reflecting  portion  of  brass-work  must  be 
thoroughly  coated  with  a  dead  black  varnish,  and  when  the 
necessary  diaphragms  have  been  inserted,  the  camera  is  ready 
for  use.  The  whole  may  be  supported  on  trestles  (T),  or 
mounted  on  an  ordinary  table ;  it  will  practically,  however,  be 
found  convenient  to  place  it  in  some  spare  room,  if  such  is 
available,  where  all  may  be  left  undisturbed  from  day  to  day ; 
for  much  time  is  lost,  and  much  experimental  work  wasted,  if 
the  whole  has  to  be  arranged  de  novo  for  every  evening's  work. 
Many  improvements  might  be  suggested  on  the  form  of  camera 
which  I  have  described,  such  as  the  bellows  arrangements  of 
Professor  Kood*  and  of  Dr.  Maddox,  or  some  modification  of 
Mr.  Highley's  long  box  camera ;  but  these  are  attended  with 
expense,  and,  though  they  add  to  the  convenience,  do  not  in  any 
way  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument. 

Focussing  Screen. — The  focussing  screen  iB  best  made  of  a 
piece  of  good  glass,  coated  with  collodion,  sensitised  in  the  usual 
way,  and  protected  by  a  solution  of  tannin.     The  film  thus 

•  Transact,  Microscopic.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  N.S. 
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obtaiDed  gives  a  most  perfect  surface,  and  the  finest  definition 
may  be  ditinguished  upon  it  with  ease. 

Microscope. — Microscopes  are,  of  course,  endless  in  variety, 
and  it  would  be  digressing  too  far  from  my  subject  to  enter  on 
any  description  here  of  those  supplied  by  different  makers.  The 
one  we  have  used  is  a  Smith  &  Beck,  with  stage,  sub-stage, 
and  rack  movements ;  but  a  good  lens  is  the  really  essential 
part,  all  else  Toay  be  supplied  with  the  aid  of  a  little  skill  and 
ingenuity.  Screw  stage-movements,  however,  are  of  very  great 
assistance,  and  I  scarcely  see  how  they  can  be  dispensed  with 
altogether  when  fine  work  is  attempted  with  a  high  objective. 
Supposing  an  instrument  resembling  that  in  the  plate  at  H,  the 
whole  should  be  mounted  on  a  light  block  (U),  at  such  a  height 
that,  when  levelled  horizontally,  and  accurately  centered,  a  light 
thrown  through  the  lens  of  the  object-glass  may  form  a  roimded 
disc  in  the  centre  of  the  focussing  screen  at  all  lengths  of  the 
camera.  If  the  eye-piece  is  to  be  removed — and  we  have  always 
found  it  advisable,  even  at  the  expense  of  working  at  a  longer 
camera — a  tube  of  black  velvet  must  be  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  microscope  in  place  of  the  draw  tube,  together  with 
one  or  two  diaphragms  (D)  cut  out  of  tin,  and  careftiUy  coated 
with  black. 

No  care  should  be  spared  in  obtaining  perfect  blackness 
within  the  camera.  Stray  light  from  any  reflecting  point  will 
give  the  greatest  trouble;  and  this  source  of  fogging  may 
escape  notice  for  a  long  time  if  all  is  not  made  secure  before  the 
commencement  of  regular  work. 

Tke  Lens, — I  have  said  that  the  lens  should  be  a  good  one,  and 
some  explanation  will  be  needed  on  this  point,  for  the  qualities 
most  prized  by  the  microscopist  are  not  always  those  which  are 
most  useful  in  photographic  work.  For  the  latter,  the  older  lenses 
with  small  angle  of  aperture  and  great  penetration  are  for  all 
ordinary  objects  preferable  to  the  most  recent  improvements 
with  large  angle  and  perfection  of  definition  in  a  flat  field :  a 
fair  definition  over  the  whole  picture  is  of  more  value  than  the 
minutest  detail  over  a  few  isolated  points  which  happen  to  lie 
in  a  common  plane.  Keeping  this  in  view,  it  will  further  be 
advisable  to  use  the  lowest  power  which  will  give  the  required 
detail,  and  to  sacrifice  light  by  lengthening  the  camera  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  penetration  which  the  lower  ob- 
jective will  afford.  But  whatever  the  lens,  it  will  still  be  im- 
perfect for  photographic  purposes,  as  I  shall  presently  explain, 
and  this  imperfection  will  be  found  to  vary  inversely  as  the 
power  of  the  objective.  In  passing  through  an  ordinary  lens, 
the  component  parts  of  a  simple  ray  of  light  are  variously  re- 
fracted— the  chemical  or  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum,  violet 
and  invisible,  being  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  nearer  to  the 
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lens  than  the  yellow  and  red  rays  which  make  up  the  visual 
image  seen  upon  the  screen. 

This  chromatic  aberration  must,  of  course,  be  corrected  in  the 
best  objectives  by  the  proper  combination  of  glasses  with  varying 
refractive  powers;  but,  unfortunately  for  photographers,  they  are, 
invariably  in  the  lower  powers,  overcorrected  to  compensate  for 
Kome  undercorrection  in  the  eye-pieces,  so  that,  instead  of  finding 
the  actinic  focus  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  lens  than  that  of  the 
red  and  yellow  rays,  it  is  actually  thrown  farther  oflf,  and  lies  at 
some  point  beyond  the  image  which  is  focussed  on  the  screen. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  readjusting  this  differ- 
ence, but  the  simplest  and  least  costly  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  "  turning  out,"  by  which  the  distance 
between  the  visual  and  actinic  focus  is  accurately  ascertained 
for  each  separate  lens. 

Coarse  AdjustTnent, — When  there  are  two  adjustments  attached 
to  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  reserve  the  coarser 
exclusively  for  focussing  the  object,  and  to  leave  the  fine  screw 
for  the  equally  delicate  operation  of  compensating  for  the  differ- 
ence of  visual  and  actinic  foci.  Of  course,  in  a  long  camera  both 
screws  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hand  when  focussing ; 
but  a  very  simple  contrivance  will  enable  the  operator  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  delicacy.  A  stout  brass  wire  (K)  is  bent 
round  at  one  end  so  as  to  clip  firmly  the  milled  head  of  the 
coarse  adjustment  (I) ;  a  lever  is  thus  obtained,  the  distal  end 
of  which  will  move  through  an  appreciable  space  for  the 
minutest  variation  of  focus.  To  this  lever,  a  long  wooden  rod 
(L),  reaching  to  the  focussing  screen,  is  attached  by  a  loop  of 
wire,  with  a  small  piece  of  perforated  cork  below  to  support  and 
keep  it  in  place. 

Fine  Adjustment — The  fine  adjustment  will  be  found  of  great 
service  in  recording  the  differences  of  actinic  and  visual  foci, 
especially  in  the  higher  powers  when  minute  variations  are  met 
with.  To  mark  these  with  certainty,  a  small  dial  plate  of  card 
(M)  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  instrument,  on  which  a  fine 
wire  index  bent  to  clip  the  milled  screw-head  of  the  fine  adjust- 
ment, and  traverse  with  it,  will  measure  the  slightest  alteration. 
Condensers, — Passing  backwards  in  order,  the  next  portion 
of  the  instrument  which  must  be  noticed  is  the  condenser.  For 
some  purposes  we  have  found  an  ordinaiy  bull's-eye  lens  of 
some  3-inch  focus  answer  very  well,  but  for  the  higher  powers 
a  greater  condensation  of  light  is  required.  Keade's  hemispheri- 
cal drum  is  a  useful  form  of  glass  ;  by  it  the  light  is  quickly 
centred  and  adjusted,  whilst  its  very  complete  system  of  stops, 
throwing  rays  of  light  in  any  given  direction,  bring  out  the 
markings  of  Diatomacese  and  other  test  objects  with  the  greatest 
facility.     The  ordinary  achromatic  condenser  sold  with   most 
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good  instniraents  may  be  employed,  or  an  objective  just  lower 
than  the  one  in  use  ;  and  we  have  found  this  (N)  with  Reade's 
drum  (O),  the  latter  having  its  convex  side  to  the  source  of  illu- 
mination, a  most  excellent  combination,  giving  the  very  best 
results. 

Illumination. — ^The  instrument  being  now  complete,  a  source 
of  illumination  must  be  decided  upon.  Many  substances  have 
been  used,  but  our  own  experience  has  been  confined  to  oil,  oxy- 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  The  first  is  of  course  weakest  in  actinic 
rays,  but  very  good  results  were  obtained  with  it  up  to  150  dia- 
meters. Wet  plates  were  kept  moist  during  long  exposures,  some- 
times reaching  to  forty  minutes,  by  means  of  a  small  cup  of  hot 
water  inserted  within  the  camera.  A  solar  burner  was  employed ; 
and  though  we  have  long  deserted  it  for  the  more  brilliant  mag- 
nesium, it  is  still  found  useful  and  economical  for  adjusting  the 
light  and  the  more  lengthy  process  of  focussing*  The  oxy cal- 
cium light  gave  excellent  results  even  at  the  higher  powers,  but 
the  process  of  making  oxygen  was  tedious,  and  the  apparatus  is 
costly.  I  can  scarcely  think  that  it  would  be  used  now  that  the 
more  actinic  light  of  magnesium  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  After  some  little  experience  with  the  magnesium  wire,  we 
have  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  ultimate  usefulness. 
With  a  proper  concentration  of  the  light,  a  few  flashes  are  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  picture  even  with  a  -^-^  object-glass.  The 
light  fails  only  in  steadiness,  and  if  some  means  could  be  devised 
for  burning  the  metal  uniformly  and  at  a  fixed  point  nothing 
would  be  left  to  desire.  The  method  we  have  adopted  for  burn- 
ing the  ribbon  is  as  follows  :  a  small  telescope  upright  of  brass 
(S)  r^ulated  by  a  screw,  is  fixed  to  a  block  (V)  adapted  to  slide 
on  the  support  (U)  common  to  microscope  and  light.  At  the 
apex  of  the  brass  upright  is  fixed  a  small  tin  gutter  or  pipe  of 
BuflBcient  capacity  to  admit  the  wire  easily,  and  directed  down 
wards  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees* 

By  this  simple  contrivance  the  point  of  the  wire  may  be  raised 
or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  it  will  be  found  a  great  assistance 
in  ascertaining  the  best  point  of  illumination  to  provide  a  mov- 
able stop  of  tin  (P)  with  a  pinhole  aperture,  which  can  be 
attached  to  the  boot  of  the  condenser  during  this  preliminary 
but  very  important  operation. 

The  apparatus  may  now  be  supposed  to  be  complete ;  improve- 
ments will  suggest  themselves  to  anyone  who  seriously  takes  up 
the  art  of  photomicrography;  but  it  is  only  after  a  series  of  trials 
and  many  failures  that  certainty  in  the  results  can  be  obtained. 
Some  directions  will  be  necessary  as  to  the  mode  of  using  the 
various  instruments  which  have  been  described. 

In  using  artificial  light,  many  difficulties  incidental  to  sun- 
light exposures  are  got  rid  of,  but  new  troubles  arise.     In  place 
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of  having  too  much  lights  barely  enough  can  be  obtained^  and 
no  means  of  concentrating  it  are  to  be  neglected. 

I  will  suppose  magnesium  to  be  the  light  employed ;  the  point 
at  which  the  wire  is  to  bum  must  be  carefully  adjusted  so  that 
the  ignited  portion,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  may 
be  exactly  opposite  the  pinhole  stop  (P),  and  give  a  clear  and 
even  disc  of  light  on  the  focussing  scieen  at  any  length  of 
camera.  The  next  point  is  the  arrangement  of  the  condensers, 
and  on  this  head  little  can  be  said  to  lighten  the  trouble  of  ex- 
periment. Probably  every  object  will  require  some  variation  in 
the  position  of  the  lenses,  and  the  best  guide  is  the  appearance 
of  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen.  It  should  be  evenly  illu- 
minated, clear,  sharp,  and  distinct  in  outline.  With  the  lower 
powers,  probably  the  highest  light  attainable  shoit  of  focussing 
the  flame  on  the  object  will  be  found  to  answer  best ;  but  in 
representing  the  finer  markings  of  Diatomacese,  the  light  should 
in  general  be  sacrificed  to  definition,  and  this  may  be  done  either 
by  placing  condensei's  and  diaphragms  in  such  a  position  as  to 
exclude  all  oblique  rays,  which  give  an  illusive  brilliancy  to  the 
image  on  the  screen,  or  by  cutting  off  the  parallel  rays  by  a  cen- 
tral stop,  in  the  one  case  using  the  parallel  rays  of  the  central 
pencil  only,  in  the  other  securing  the  more  marked  definition 
given  by  oblique  rays,  which  may  be  thrown  in  any  desired  direc- 
tion by  patterns  cut  out  of  a  pill-box  cover,  and  fixed  on  to  the 
condenser.* 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to 
settle  the  lengths  of  camera  which  correspond  to  different 
degrees  of  enlargement. 

This  may  be  done  by  placing  a  stage  micrometer  as  an  ob- 
ject, and  focussing  it  by  means  of  the  oil-lamp  mounted  in  place 
of  the  magnesium  wire.  The  camera  is  then  lengthened  or 
shortened,  until  the  lines  on  the  screen  are  found  enlarged  to 
the  required  degree.  50,  100,  200,  and  400  diameters  are  use- 
ful enlargements,  and  the  length  of  the  camera  for  these,  with 
the  several  lenses,  should  be  carefully  noted. 

"  Turning  out'^ — When  these  preliminaries  have  been  con- 
cluded, it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  photographic  mate- 
rials, and  ascertain  experimentally  the  amount  of  correction 
required  for  each  separate  lens.  Much  time  will  be  occupied  in 
this,  and  the  operator's  patience  will  be  tried  to  the  uttermost ; 
but  no  care  can  be  too  great,  no  attention  too  exact,  at  this 
stage  of  the  process — an  error  here  may  cause  a  series  of  dis- 
appointments, extending  over  weeks  or  months  of  work.  There 
can  be  no  certainty  in  the  results  unless  the  "turning  out'*  be 
ascertained  at  once  and  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  faulty 
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pictures  will  be  the  inevitable  punishment  of  remissness  iu 
these  tedious  but  essential  preparations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  object-glasses  in  ordinary  use  focus  the 
actinic  rays  behind  the  screen  on  which  the  visual  focus  is  seen ; 
the  picture,  therefore,  if  taken  at  the  visual  focus,  will  be  dis- 
torted in  a  proportion  corresponding  to  the  distance  between 
this  and  the  actinic  focus  beyond.  In  the  higher  powers  this 
distance  is  so  minute  that  it  may  practically  be  neglected  ;  but 
in  the  1^-inch,  the  f-inch,  and  the  ^,  some  alteration  will  have 
to  be  made — either  the  focussing  screen  must  be  moved  back  to 
the  point  of  actinic  focus  before  a  plate  is  exposed,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  object-glass  must  be  moved  away 
from  the  object,  so  as  to  bring  the  actinic  focus  into  the  place 
of  the  focussing  screen.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  fine 
adjustment,  and  it  will  be  well  to  see  before  commencing  that 
the  screw  works  readily  on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  milled 
head.  Many  nights'  work  may  be  lost,  and  false  results  obtained, 
through  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  index-needle  should  be 
placed  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  dial,  and  moved  uniformly  in 
one  direction. 

The  best  object  to  choose  for  the  lower  powers  is  one  covered 
with  fine  hairs  at  varying  depths,  such  as  the  proboscis  of  a  fly, 
or  the  tracheal  rings  of  the  cricket's  tongue  may  be  preferred. 
A  photograph  is  taken  at  the  visual  focus,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  other  hairs  than  those  fociissed  appear  sharp  and  defined 
in  the  negative,  whilst  those  which  were  sharpest  on  the 
screen  are  hazy  and  indistinct.  If  we  can  recognise  any  two  of 
these,  and  ascertain,  on  looking  through  the  microscope,  how 
great  a  movement  of  the  fine  adjustment  is  required  to  alter 
the  focuB  from  one  of  these  hairs  to  the  other — from  a  hair 
focussed  on  the  screen  to  one  actually  in  focus  in  the  picture 
— we  shall  have  ascertained  the  correction  or  '*  turning  out '' 
for  the  lens  in  use  at  the  time,  and  careful  note  should  be 
made  of  it,  if  the  result  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  test  of 
focussing  as  before,  altering  the  fine  adjustment  to  the  ascer- 
tained amount,  and  taking  a  picture  then  which  shall  correspond 
in  all  respects  to  the  focus  which  had  been  obtained  on  the 
screen. 

This  appears  simple  in  description,  but  in  practice  it  is  not 
flo.  Many  experiments  will  have  to  be  made,  picture  after 
picture  will  have  to  be  taken  before  the  portion  focussed  on  the 
screen  finds  its  exact  counterpart  on  the  collodion  film.  As 
some  slight  guide  to  the  beginner,  I  may  mention  that  our  1  J^-inch 
Smith  &  Beck  required  -^  of  a  revolution  of  the  fine  adjust- 
ment-screw ;  a  f-inch  by  the  same  makers  required  3^  of  the 
divisions  mark^  on  the  card  dial,  equivalent  to  -^  of  a  revo- 
lution ;  a  -3^inch  Smith  &  Beck  required  one  division  on  the 
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dial,  or  -jJjj^  of  a  revolution ;  a  ^  Smith  &  Beck  required  -^  of 
a  revolution;  a  Boss's  ^inch  required  ^^  of  a  revolution;  and  in 
a  Powell  &  Leland's  ^-inch  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  were 
found  practically  to  coincide.  These  are  but  rough  guides.  The 
same  powers  by  the  same  makers  diflFer  widely  in  this  respect, 
and  nothing  but  direct  experiment  in  each  case  can  decide  the 
amount  of  correction  required.  As  if  these  difficulties  were 
not  sufficient,  it  has  been  asserted  that  each  separate  light  re- 
quires a  different  degree  of  correction;  but  in  our  experience 
the  difference,  if  any,  for  oil,  magnesium,  and  oxycalcium 
lights  is  so  small  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

Screw  Collar. — One  small,  but  not  unimportant,  matter  still 
requires  to  be  noticed  before  proceeding  to  take  the  picture. 
In  using  the  higher  powers,  the  screw  collar  will  be  found  a 
constant  source  of  perplexity,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any 
clear  rules  for  its  adjustment  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to 
ascertain  the  most  advantageous  position  with  a  low  eye-piece 
before  arranging  the  camera,  and  then  to  take  the  picture  at 
that ;  of  course,  allowing  as  before  for  the  amount  of  correction 
which  the  lens  requires.  If  the  result  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
some  attempt  may  be  made  with  the  screw  collar  to  improve 
the  focus  on  the  screen* 

Of  the  photography  I  shall  say  little  or  nothing,  as  it  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  processes  in  ordinary  use ;  but  I 
may  observe  that,  if  care,  and  cleanliness,  and  delicacy  are 
requisite  for  ordinary  work,  they  are  infinitely  more  necessary 
where  lines  numbering  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  ,-5^0  P^^  of  an  inch 
have  to  be  represented  clear  and  distinct  on  the  film  and  trans- 
ferred to  paper. 

The  operator  must  tread  lightly,  or  the  focus  will  be  dis- 
turbed ;  he  must  be  still,  or  dust  will  rise ;  the  smallest  things 
must  constantly  be  attended  to,  or  the  results  will  not  equal  his 
just  expectations. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  shortly  going  through  the 
process  of  taking  a  photograph  of  any  object,  say  one  of  the 
finer  Diatomaceae. 

The  camera  is  arranged,  I  will  suppose,  as  represented  in  the 
plate — of  such  length  as  will  give  an  amplification  of  400 
diameters  with  the  ^  objective* 

First,  centre  the  oil-lamp.  Remove  carefully  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  (F)  from  the  microscope,  and  let  it  rest  on  the  base- 
board at  the  side ;  take  out  the  velvet  from  the  tube  of  the  in- 
strument, and  insert  the  eye-piece.  It  will  now  be  easy  to  fix 
on  the  object ;  bring  it  to  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  obtain  the 
best  possible  definition  by  adjustment  of  focus,  screw-collar, 
and  condensers.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  eye-piece  is 
again  removed,  the  velvet  tube  replaced,  and  the  whole  made 
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lightproof  as  before.  The  index  on  the  card  (M)  is  placed  well 
to  the  left  of  the  dial,  the  focussing  rod  is  attached,  and  all  is 
ready  for  focussing  the  object.  Much  care  and  great  accuracy 
will  be  required  in  this  process,  and  a  small  handglass  will  be 
found  very  useful,  taking  care  to  look  through  it  always  in  the 
same  direction,  for  the  focus  on  the  screen  varies  materially  as 
we  regard  it  directly  in  a  line  with  the  light  or  obliquely.  My 
own  plan  is  to  hold  the  lens  opposite  the  centre  of  the  focussing 
screen  (a  point  marked  on  the  collodion)  at  a  distance  of  some  two 
inches,  then,  when  the  point  of  light  has  been  caught,  to  move  the 
eye  steadily  backwards  until  the  whole  object  is  clearly  shown. 
The  focussing  rod  is  now  pushed  forwards,  so  as  to  throw  the  ob- 
ject nearly  out  of  focus,  and  gradually  drawn  back  until  the  point 
of  sharpest  definition  is  reached.  In  this  way  no  risk  is  run  of 
focussing  the  distal  side  of  the  object.  If  the  light  is  now  evenly 
distributed  over  the  object,  it  will  be  well  to  try  a  few  flashes  of 
the  magnesium  wire,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  in  the  right  position. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  ribbon  is  allowed  to  protrude 
beyond  the  tin  trough,  and  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit-lamp 
applied  until  combustion  takes  place.  If  all  is  satisfactory,  the 
index  on  the  dial  is  moved  on  the  required  amount,  say,  ^  of  a 
revolution,  and  all  is  ready  for  preparing  the  plate.  This  should 
be  of  stout  *' plate,"  or  flatted  crown,  well  roughened  at  the  edges 
with  a  corundum  file,  to  secure  adhesion  of  the  film  during  the 
repeated  washings  it  will  have  to  undergo.  One  kind  of  col- 
lodion should  be  selected  and  adhered  to,  preference  being  given 
to  such  as  will  give  some  toughness  of  film. 

The  bath  is  that  in  ordinary  use.  When  sensitised,  the 
plate  is  removed  to  the  camera,  and  exposed  to  a  number  of 
flashes  from  the  wire,  varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  light 
on  the  screen  and  the  density  of  the  object.  With  a  good  light 
and  transparent  object  one  or  two  will  suflBce,  whilst  in  certain 
cases,  where  oblique  light  is  used,  as  many  as  forty  or  more  will 
be  found  necessary  to  get  a  satisfactory  impression. 

During  the  burning  of  the  light,  a  green  shade  or  green 
spectacles  afford  great  relief  to  the  eyes,  which,  if  unprotected, 
are  dazzled  and  blinded  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  rays. 

'We  have  used  many  developers,  all  of  which  answer  very 
well;  perhaps  the  best  is  as  follows: — 

Protosulphate  of  iron,  a  dracLm  and  a  half; 
Powdered  sugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  two  drachms  and  a  half  j 
Distilled  water,  four  ounces. 

But  it  must  not  be  left  any  length  of  time  on  the  plate  after 
the  image  is  out,  or  fogging  will  invariably  make  its  appearance 
in  the  subsequent  processes.  When  the  picture  is  confined  by  the 
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diaphragm  (D*)  to  a  portion  of  the  plate,  the  comers  which  are 
cut  off  should  retain  a  transparency  equal  to  the  glass  plate  itself. 
The  occurrence  of  a  fine  dust  over  these  portions,  when  the 
iatensifying  process  is  complete,  shows  that  the  developer  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  or  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
condensers  and  diaphragms  has  allowed  too  much  interference  of 
oblique  rays  in  the  picture. 

When  the  image  is  fully  out,  and  cleared  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  its  merits  can  be  fully  considered.  The  negative  will  be 
weak,  in  some  cases  so  weaJc  as  to  discourage  the  inexperienced 
from  any  attempt  at  intensifying.  But  very  much  can  be  done 
to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  actinic  power,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  means  will  eventually  be  found  of  doing  so  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  is  now  possible. 

It  will  be  found  useful  to  vary  the  mode  of  intensifying 
according  to  the  character  of  the  picture.  If  at  a  low  power, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  open  definition,  it  may  be  got  up  at 
once  by  pyro  and  silver  before  clearing :  but  if  at  a  low  light 
and  high  power,  with  lines  of  extreme  delicacy,  it  is  best  to  clear 
and  dry  the  film  before  intensifying  by  daylight,  with  iodine, 
pyrogallic,  and  silver.  In  pictures  of  dead  black  and  white, 
good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  bichloride  of  mercury, 
followed  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  recommended  by 
Col.  Sir  H.  James,  R.E.  in  the  preparation  of  photozincographs 
from  the  ordnance  maps.  With  the  "  pyro  and  silver  plans  '* 
risk  is  run  of  filling  up  the  finer  lines,  and  rendering  the  whole 
picture  woolly. 

In  printing,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  most  perfect  con- 
tact between  the  paper  and  the  negative,  or  much  fine  definition 
will  be  lost  in  the  transfer.  Great  pressure  must  be  used  at 
the  risk  of  cracking  a  few  glasses  from  their  expansion  under 
heat.  The  paper  should  be  of  the  finest  grain,  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  useful  to  amateurs  whose  time  is  valuable  to  know  that 
paper  sensitised  in  a  bath  rendered  decidedly  acid  by  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid  (twenty  drops  to  the  pint  of  bath)  will  keep 
perfectly  well  in  a  dry  place  for  a  week  or  more. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  selection  of  objects,  for  success, 
especially  in  the  earlier  essays,  will  much  depend  on  this. 

Yellow  or  reddish  tissues  will  generally  be  found  very  im- 
penetrable to  artificial  light ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  they  cannot 
be  photographed,  for  even  opaque  objects,  such  as  Foraminifera, 
have  been  conquered  by  Professor  Kingsley.  Objects  mounted 
specially  with  a  view  to  photography  should  have  their  colour, 
if  non-actinic,  discharged  by  maceration  in  some  fluid  such  as 
chlorine  water  or  strong  liquor  potassse,  followed  by  glycerine, 
varying  the  solution  according  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  object. 
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The  flatness  of  the  object  is  no  less  important  than  the 
colour.  Every  part  should  lie  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  plane. 
Among  vegetable  tissues,  cells,  hairs,  ducts,  and  sections  of 
wood,  may  be  mentioned  as  good  objects.  Several  of  the  Algae, 
including  DiatomaceaB  and  Desmideae,  may  b^  photographed 
entire.  Specimens  from  the  higher  animals  would  include 
blood-discs,  sections  of  bone  and  teeth,  epidermal  structures, 
muscular,  nervous,  and  fibrous  tissues;  whilst  among  lower 
organisms.  Infusoria,  Zoophytes,  Sponges  and  Insects,  either  en- 
tire or  in  parts,  will  be  found  to  supply  an  infinite  variety  of 
slides  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  photomicrography.  Much 
trouble  will  be  saved  in  alteration  of  screw  collar  by  mounting 
the  DiatomaceaB  dry  on  a  thin  glass  cover.  A  number  of  these 
squares  may  be  kept  in  a  small  box  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  will  be  no  diflSculty  in  moimting  them  when  required  on 
a  perforated  glass  or  zinc  slide  by  means  of  a  small  indiarubber 
baind. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  endeavoured  briefly,  and  as 
clearly  as  the  subject  will  admit,  to  describe  one  of  the  modes 
by  which  faithful  transcripts  of  various  microscopic  objects  can 
be  obtained  on  paper.  Of  sunlight  pictures  I  have  said  nothing, 
but  anyone  who  wishes  information  on  the  subject  will  find  it 
ably  treated  in  an  article  contained  in  Dr.  Beale's  "  How  to 
work  with  the  Microscope."  It  has  been  my  desire  to  place  the 
art  of  photomicrography  before  my  readers  in  the  light  of  an 
amusement  and  solace  for  evening  hours,  rather  than  as  a  study 
demanding  the  labour  and  light  of  the  day ;  and  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  that  some  may  be  induced  in  their  intervals  of  leisure 
to  take  up  an  art  at  once  so  interesting  and  promising  in  its 
results. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES.* 

r)  give  anything  like  an  adequate  analysis  of  Mr.  Darwin*s  treatise 
would  require  a  space  far  greater  than  that  at  our  dispose.  The  volume 
itself  is  80  extensive,  the  matter  it  contains  is  so  compressed,  and  the  argu- 
ments are  so  condensed,  that  nothing  short  of  the  book  itself  could  lay 
the  facts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection  fairly  before  the 
public.  The  present  edition  is  the  fourth  which  has  been  issued  since  1859 ; 
and  it  is  not  merely  a  reprint  of  the  one  which  preceded  it,  but  contains 
numerous  additions  and  corrections. 

Whatever  be  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  so  ably 
promulgated,  it  is  surprising  how  many  distinguished  men  of  science  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  given  it  their  support  and  countenance.  In  this 
country,  nearly  all  the  naturalists  of  repute  have  admitted  the  force  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  opinions ;  and  though  few  of  them  are  prepared  to  swear  to  the 
truth  of  the  new  doctrine,  all  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Natural  Selection  has  far  more  evidence  in  its  favour  than  any  other  upon 
the  same  subject  that  has  yet  been  published,  and  that,  furthermore,  it  is 
in  no  way  obnoxious  to  the  facts  of  revelation.  Among  the  more  formid- 
able opponents  to  Mr.  Darwin's  opinions  is  Professor  0  wen  ;  at  least,  we 
may  say  waSj  for  we  are  at  present  in  considerable  difficulty  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  idea  concerning  Professor  Owen's  views.  And  yet  it  seems  as 
if  the  superintendent  of  the  British  Museum  inclines  towards  the  Darwinian 
theory,  though  he  does  not  feel  that  he  ought  to  adopt  it  It  was  only 
through  a  recent  letter  of  Professor  Owen  that  this  mental  condition  dis- 
played itself.  In  May  last  an  important  notion  of  Professor  Owen's  treatise 
on  Comparative  Anatomy  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  London  Bevieto,  in 
which  the  writer  criticised  with  some  severity,  but  with  much  justice, 
Professor  Owen's  comments  on  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection.  To  this 
review  Pi*ofessor  Owen  replied  in  a  long  and  able  letter,  in  which,  among 
other  statements,  he  remarked  that,  "  No  naturalist  can  dissent  from  the 
truth  of  your  perception  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  passage  cited  with 
the  basis  of  that  [the  so-called  Darwinian]  theory,  the  power,  viz.,  of  spe- 
cies to  accommodate  themselves  or  bow  to  the  influences  of  surrounding 
circumstances."  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  Professor  Owen 
desired  to  be  considered  the  author,  or  at  least  the  suggestor,  of  the  theory 


•  *'  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection ;  or  the  Pre- 
servation of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life."  By  Charles  Darwin, 
M.A.,  F.U.S.    Foui-th  edition.     London :  Murray,    18(30. 
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d  Natural  Selection ;  but  a  passage  further  on  in  the  same  letter  places  the 
matter  bejond  all  doubt ;  in  it  Professor  Owen  speaks  of  himself  as  *^  the 
lu&OT  of  the  same  theory  (Darwinian)  at  the  earlier  date  of  1850/'  Clearly^ 
whaterer  be  Professor  Owen's  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  admitting 
tiie  new  theory,  he  at  all  events  desires  it  to  be  thought  that  he  anti* 
dpated  Mr.  Darwin  in  suggesting  the  ba^is  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine. 
Still  it  is  tolerably  dear^  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  Professor  Owen  alleges  that  he  first  suggested  the  essential  principle 
of  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  he  really  denied  that  principle  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner.  The  Professor  states  that  he  first  gave  the 
Bciendfic  world  the  idea  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Zoological  Society  in 
1850 ;  but  the  following  quotation  from  this  memoir  proves  that  Professor 
Owen  at  the  time  he  put  the  theory  forward  (?)  failed  to  understand  its 
very  essence.  In  this  paper  he  sdd,  '*  We  have  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  any  species  of  bird  or  beast  that  lived  during  the  pliocene  period  has 
had  its  characters  modified  in  any  respect  by  the  influence  of  time  or  of 
ehange  of  external  circumstances." 

It  may  be  gathered,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  passage  that  the  most 
formidable  if  not  the  only  sei'ious  opponent  of  the  Dai'wiuian  theory  now 
wavers  between  the  old  and  the  new  hypotheses.  This  circumstance  seems 
to  us  of  importance,  because  it  shows  that  nearly  all  those  who  ore  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  side  with  Mr.  Darwin. 

As  t4>  the  argument  in  support  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  that  has  not  already  in  various  forms  been  laid  before 
our  readers.  The  great  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  is  based 
are,  the  tendency  of  what  are  called  species  to  vary,  and  the  tendency 
of  external  conditions  to  destroy  all  those  individuals  which  have 
not  sufficient  natural  protection.  Thus,  let  us  say  that  in  any  litter  of 
uiimals  there  are  certain  individuals  provided  by  the  law  of  variation  with 
appendages,  offensive  or  defensive,  which  adapt  them  to  the  climate  in  which 
they  live,  or  serve  to  give  them  more  protection  from  the  attacks  of  animals 
which  prey  on  them,  than  is  afibrded  to  their  fellows ;  it  is  clear  that  those 
individuals  wiU  in  the  ordinary  struggle  for  existence,  which  every  organism 
must  go  through,  have  a  greater  chance  of  protection,  and  hence  of  perpetua- 
tion, than  their  brethren.  Thus,  the  stronger  individuals — or,  in  other  words, 
those  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  all  are  situated — live ;  and 
80  with  their  successors ;  those  of  them  possessing  the  parental  characters  of 
adaptation  in  the  highest  degree  will  crush  their  fellows  to  the  wall  and 
survive  them ;  and  thus  an  insignificant  anatomical  feature  may  become  in 
ages  a  very  important  one,  and  species  having  difierent  chamcters  from  those 
of  the  fortunate  race  become  swept  away  or  destroyed.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, will  naturally  raise  this  objection,  Why  do  we  not  find  intermediate 
forms  ?  This  is  certainly  a  very  difficult  question  to  reply  to,  but  still  it 
can  in  part  be  answered.  It  may,  for  example,  be  iu*ged  that  Geology  afibrds 
us  to  some  extent  a  series  of  connecting  links  of  great  value ;  and  more  than 
this  cannot  be  expected,  for  every  geologist  must  admit  that  never-ceasing 
denudation  has  annihilated  the  Geologic  Hecord.  Again:  the  period  of 
time  required  for  the  transition  horn  one  specific  form  to  another  is  so  great 
as  to  render  it  quite  intelligible  why  the  connecting  links  exhibit  themselves 
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to  mere  varieties.  But  if  it  be  thouglit  tbat  at  least  all  the  connecting  link  ^ 
between  any  series  of  forms  ought  to  be  present,  if  not  in  the  fossil  at  least 
in  tiie  living  state,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  very  process  of  natural 
selection  prevents  this,  each  succeeding  variety  crushing  out  that  which 
preceded  it,  because  in  this  struggle  for  life  it  has  the  greater  niimber  o 
advantages.  Two  elements,  however,  in  the  argument  are  well  sustained  in 
the  following  passages.  The  first  relates  to  the  certainty  of  the  struggle  far 
existence : — 

"  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  organic  being  naturally 
increases  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  if  not  destroyed,  the  earth  would  soon  be 
covered  by  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair.  Even  slow-breeding  man  has 
doubled  in  twenty-five  years.  At  this  rate,  in  a  few  thousand  years  there 
would  literally  not  be  standing-room  for  his  progeny.  Linn»us  has  calen* 
lated  that  if  an  annual  plant  produced  only  two  seeds,  and  there  is  no  plant 
nearly  so  unproductive  as  this,  and  these  seedlings  next  yearproduced  two, 
and  so  on,  then  in  twenty  years  there  would  be  a  million.  The  elephant  is 
reckoned  the  slowest  breeder  of  all  known  animals,  and  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  estimate  its  probable  minimum  rate  of  natural  increase :  it  will  be 
imder  the  mark  to  assume  that  it  begins  breeding  when  thirty  years  old, 
and  goes  on  breeding  till  ninety  years  old,  bringing  forth  three  pair  of  young 
in  this  interval ;  if  this  be  so,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  there  would 
be  alive  fifteen  million  elephants,  descended  from  the  first  pair." 

The  second  passage  which  we  quote  from  Mr.  Darwin,  shows  in  a  popular 
manner,  which  must  appeal  to  the  reason  of  every  ordinarily  intelligent 
person,  what  an  enormous  length  of  time  is  required  in  order  to  produce  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  variation,  and  bears  forcibly  upon  the  question  whidi 
the  opponents  of  Natural  Selection  so  often  put,  **  Why  do  we  not  find  inter- 
mediate forms  ?  " 

'^  No  one  would  expect  to  raise  a  first-rate  melting  pear  from  the  seed  of 
the  wild  pear,  though  he  might  succeed  from  a  poor  seedling  growing  wild, 
if  it  had  come  from  a  garden  stock.  The  pear,  though  cultivated  in  classical 
times,  appears,  from  Pliny's  description,  to  have  been  a  fruit  of  very  inferior 
quality.  I  have  seen  great  surprise  expressed  in  horticultural  woAs  at  the 
wonderful  skill  of  gardeners  in  having  produced  such  splendid  results  from 
such  poor  materials  ^  but  the  art  has  been  simple,  and.  as  far  as  the  final 
result  is  concerned,  has  been  followed  almost  unconsciously.  It  has  con- 
sisted in  always  cultivating  the  best  known  variety,  saving  its  seeds,  and 
when  a  slightly  better  variety  has  chanced  to  appear  selecting  it,  and  so  on- 
wards. But  the  gardeners  of  the  classical  pencii,  who  cultivated  the  best 
pear  they  could  procure,  never  thought  what  splendid  fruit  we  should  eat; 
though  we  owe  our  excellent  fruit  in  some  small  degree  to  their  h&ving 
naturally  chosen  and  preserved  the  best  varieties  they  could  anywhere  find. 

'*  A  large  amount  of  change  in  our  cultivated  plants,  thus  slowly  and  un- 
consciously accumulated,  explains,  as  I  believe,  the  well-known  fact,  that 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  we  cannot  recognise,  and  therefore  do  not  know, 
the  wild  parent  stocks  of  the  plants  which  have  been  longest  cultivated  in 
our  flower  and  kitohen  gardens/' 

The  phenomena  which  have  been  grouped  together  imder  the  term  Indmet 
have  been  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  combat  the  Dar- 
winian doctrine.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  te  observe  how  the  author  deals 
with  this  part  of  the  subject.  In  trying  to  account  for  the  instincts  of 
animals,  Mr.  Darwin  takes  two  courses:  first  he  endeavours  to  show  how,  l^ 
the  law  of  natural  selection,  what  is  called  instinct  ^s  little  more  than  keba. 
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■Qong  aoadestally  and  perpetEated ;  seccmdlyy  lie  attaeks  manj  of  the 
remaikable  instanoes  of  80*called  instinct,  and  destroyB  moch  of  thdir  force. 
As  regards  the  supposition  that  instinct  is  inherited  habit,  there  seems  eyeiy 
reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Darwin's  view  is  the  oonect  one.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  physical  philosopher  to  deny  that  every  organism  has  the  power  of 
calling  into  play,  or  allowing  to  fall  into  disuse,  any  one  of  the  greater  number 
of  its  parts  or  faculties,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  the  truUi  of  tibe 
proposition  that  such  parts  as  are  thus  called  into  action  descend  to  future 
generations.  Now,  since  even  in  the  case  of  mental  impulses,  each  action  of 
the  brain  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  of  substance,  it  is 
dear  that  in  this  way  accidental  Tariations  of  mental  operation  may  be  rendeied 
perman^it,  and  thus  allowed  to  descend  from  one  generation  to  another. 
We  may  therefore  in  this  manner  account  for  many  of  the  most  puzzling 
examples  of  instinct  And  when  we  remember  that  animals  under  domesti- 
cation lose  most  of  their  wild  instincts  and  acquire  a  new  series  as  the  result 
of  arttficud  selection,  the  analogy  between  the  effects  of  natural  selection 
and  instinct  on  bodily  structure  ceases  to  be  a  dii&cult  one. 

Having  analysed  very  fully  the  nature  of  instinctive  actions,  Mr.  Darwin 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  instinct  of  the  bee  to  form  wax  &om  flowers  is  by 
no  means  a  perfect  one,  for  these  insects  will  prepare  the  comb  from  various 
artiJGlcial  substances,  such  as  ''  wax  hardened  with  vermilion  and  softened 
with  lard,"  "  a  cement  of  wax  and  turpentine,"  "  oatmeal,"  &c.,  &c  He 
^len  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  cuckoo's  instinct : 

"With  respect  to  the  last  point  inrasted  on,  namely,  of  the  young 
European  cudkoo  ejecting  its  foster-brothers,  it  must  Urat  be  remarked 
that  Mr.  Gould,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  beHef  is  an  error ;  he  asserts  that  the  young  foster-birds  are 
ffenerally  ejected  during  the  firet  three  days,  when  the  yoimg  cuckoo  exerts 
by  its  hunger-cries,  or  by  some  other  means,  such  a  fascination  over  its 
foster-parents,  that  it  alone  receives  food,  so  that  the  others  are  starved  to 
death,  and  are  then  thrown  out,  like  the  egg-sheUs  or  the  excrement,  by  the 
oM  birds." 

We  heartOy  wish  we  had  space  to  make  further  quotations  from  this  admir- 
able volume ;  but  since  we  must  leave  the  book  for  the  present,  we  would 
earnestly  urge  all  our  readers,  whether  naturalists  or  not,  to  take  it  up  and 
read  it  carefully.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  special  pleading  in  the  whole 
argument  from  beginning  to  end ;  it  is  an  able  and  honest  exposition  of  facts 
and  of  the  inductions  naturally  formed  upon  them.  It  is  the  woric  of  cme 
of  the  most  accurate  and  experienced  observers  of  the  age,  and  cannot  fail 
to  enlighten  even  those  whom  it  cannot  convince. 


ELECTRICITY  FOR  STUDENTS.^ 

DR.  NOAD,  the  well-known  author  of  a  Manual  of  Electricity,  now  pre- 
sents the  student  with  a  closely-printed  volume  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pages  on  the  same  subject.    It  is  a  most  elaborate  compilation  of 

•  «  The  Student's  Textbook  of  Electricity."  By  Henry  M.  Noad,  Pk  D. 
F.R.S.  F.C.S.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  GeoM^e's  Hosjdtid.  With  four 
hundred  illustrations.    London :  Lockwood  and  Co.  1807. 
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the  facts  of  electricity  and  magnetism^  and  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  concerning  them.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  go  over  its  pages 
after  putting  down  English  translations  of  French  works  on  the  subject, 
and  otiier  works  too  evidently,  though  not  admittedly,  borrowed  from  our 
continental  neighbours.  For  in  its  pages  we  find  accounts  of  the  researches 
and  speculations  of  our  own  philosophers,  and  proper  importance  given  to 
their  labours.  Not  that  there  is  any  confessed  or  apparent  effort  of  the 
author  in  this  direction,  but  merely  that  it  is  a  genuine  compilation  by  a 
man  versed  in  the  literature  of  his  subject.  We  have  often  felt  pained  to 
see  English  students  with  textbooks  in  their  hands  which  leave  the  vast 
stores  of  philosophical  knowledge  contributed  by  their  countrymen  to  the 
general  stock  unnoticed,  and  to  know  that  there  was  no  truly  English 
textbook  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  offer  in  place  of  them. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  ten  parts,  one  of  which,  filling  a  quarter  of  the 
volume,  is  devoted  to  the  electric  telegraph.  The  chapter  in  the  first  part,  on 
atmospheric  electricity,  will  be  found  very  interesting.  In  it  and  the  chapter 
on  marine  telegraphy.  Professor  William  Thomson's  beautiful  electrometers 
are  described,  viz.  the  divided  ring  electrometer,  the  common  house  electro- 
meter, and  the  portable  electrometer.  One  important  use  of  the  first  and  last 
of  these  is  the  testing  the  insulating  power  of  the  insulating  coat  of  short 
lengths  of  marine  telegraph  cable.  This  testing  consists  in  estimating  the 
rate  at  which  the  tension  of  a  given  charge  of  electricity  communicated  to 
the  wire  diminishes.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  these  electrometers, 
but  content  ourselves  by  stating  that  the  indicating  needle  is  kept  in  metallic 
communication  with  the  inside  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  by  which  its  at- 
traction and  repulsion  for  the  two  manifestations  of  electricity  in  bodies  is 
rendered  much  more  sensitive  and  much  more  certain  under  the  slight  leak- 
age of  electricity  which  always  takes  place ;  that  the  needle  oscillates  over 
two  half  rings  of  brass  (the  divided  ring),  one  in  connection  with  the  earth, 
and  the  other  with  the  charged  cable  or  other  body  to  be  tested ;  and  lastly, 
that  for  continuous  observation  of  the  electric  tension  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
motions  of  the  needle  are  recorded  by  the  photographic  action  of  the  light 
of  a  lamp  reflected  by  a  mirror  connected  with  the  needle,  upon  a  cylinder 
covered  with  photographic  paper  and  rotated  by  clockwork. 

Dr.  Noad  gives  us  full  accounts  of  even  the  most  recent  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  he  is  treating.  His  account  of  the  tele- 
graph is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  descriptions  of  the  many  instruments 
he  has  to  notice  are  usually  very  clearly  drawn  out,  and  a  comprehension  of 
the  text  is  materially  simplified  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  woodcuts. 

The  enimciations  of  fundamental  principles,  and  the  definitions  of  terms, 
are,  as  a  rule,  usually  unsatisfactory  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Even  these, 
however,  are  generally  compiled  from  the  writings  of  others,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Noad  himself.  But  the  compiling  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  comprehensive  and  philosophical  way  in  which  the  author 
handles  his  subject.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  seldom  has  a  scientific 
writer  been  more  happy  in  throwing  into  a  treatise  on  a  given  subject  the 
most  important  of  the  investigations  and  the  most  con-ect  of  the  views  of 
the  workers  at  it.  Every  student  of  physical  science  will  undoubtedly  be 
glad  to  possess  it. 
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THE  ELEMENTS/ 


METEOROLOGY  gives  promise  of  being  as  popular  a  pursuit  as  either 
Natural  History  or  Astronomy.  Everybody  nowadays  is  more  or  less  a 
meteorologist.  Wherever  we  go  we  find  that  people  begin  to  understand  the 
advantage  of  systematic  and  daily  observation  of  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter,  and  those  who  appreciate  the  employment  of  the  hydrometer  and 
oxone-test  are  by  no  means  few  in  number.  Indeed,  meterology  is  fast  be- 
coming a  science,  and  if  the  progress  made  in  observation  and  induction 
during  the  next  ten  years  be  equal  to  that  which  the  past  ten  years  haa 
brought  forth,  it  will  be  a  science  of  no  mean  degree  of  exactness.  Our 
readers  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  what  we  have  stated  that  there 
is  much  of  perfection  in  meteorology  as  we  yet  know  it  There  has  been 
too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  tiie  general  public  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  late  Admiral  Iitzroy's  weather-forecasts,  and  to  place  an 
implidt  reliance  upon  all  the  predictions  of  the  Meteorological  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  has  been  a  serious  error,  for  it  has  in  some 
measure  prevented  the  degree  of  careful  research  which  is  the  result 
of  an  uncertainty  concerning  the  nature  of  phenomena.  Is  it  not  likely 
that  many  people  gifted  with  scientific  tastes  would  have  selected  the 
pursuit  of  meteorological  knowledge  had  they  known  how  impossible  it  was 
to  frame  definite  predictions  concerning  the  weather  P  The  real  facte  of  the 
case  are :  (1)  that  at  the  present  moment  weather-forecasts  are  almost  an 
impossibility ;  and  (2)  that  this  inability  to  predict  arises  from  the  absence 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  established  facts  on  which  to  frame  exact  gene- 
ralisations. In  this  condition  of  meteorological  science,  we  therefore  look 
anxiously  for  any  work  which  promises  to  throw  light  on  such  serious 
problems  as  those  of  oceanic  and  atmospheric  currents.  Not  unfrequently 
are  we  disappointed,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  treatise  before  us 
we  have  met  with  nothing  likely  to  add  to  the  facts  or  the  inductions  which 
meteorologists  are  already  familiar  with.  Mr.  Jordan  presents  us  with  one, 
amply  illustrated,  and,  were  it  not  for  a  little  indulgence  in  the  grandilo- 
quent and  teleological  claptrap  so  much  admired  by  inexperienced  authors, 
a  really  well-written  volume.  It,  however,  contains  little  of  any  practical 
value.  The  author  denies  the  ordinary  theories  of  the  tides,  and  maintains 
that  the  centripetal  force  of  Newton  is  attraction  proceeding  from  solar 
gravitation,  and  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  same  philosopher  is  simply 
attraction  proceeding  from  astral  gravitation.  Mr.  Jordan  considers  that 
evaporation  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  oceanic  currents,  but  he 
r^ards  the  tides  as  being  dependent  upon  a  larger  and  more  complex  series 
of  conditions.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  grasp  the  author's  views 
and  arguments  with  much  clearness;  but  so  far  as  those  concerning  the 
tides  have  been  tabulated  by  him,  they  are  as  follows : — (1)  The  great  un- 
changing force  which  holds  the  water  down  on  the  earth's  surface  is  the 


•  "  The  Elements :  an  Investigation  of  the  Forces  which  determine 
the  Position  and  Movements  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmosphere."  By  W.  L. 
Jordan.    Vol.  I.    London :  Longmans  and  Co.  1866. 
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power  of  gravitation  contained  in  the  earth.  (2)  The  lesser  influences  which 
modify  the  position  it  would  assume  under  the  influence  of  that  graTitation 
alone  are :— (o)  the  centrifugal  force  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis;  (b)  the  power  of  gravitation  contained  in  the  sun  and  the  moon ; 
and  (c)  the  force  which  acts  in  opposition  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  Of  these  lesser  forces  the  centrifugal  force  is,  like  the  gravita- 
tion, of  the  earth,  fixed  and  steady.  The  other  lesser  influences  are  con- 
stantly nli^gring  their  direction,  thereby  causing  that  constant  changing  of 
the  position  of  the  water  which  forms  the  tides.  Such  is  briefly  Mr. 
Jordan's  theory,  and  we  leave  it  and  its  author  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers. 


CHOLERA  TREATED  BY  ICE.» 


TVR.  JOHN  CHAPMAN,  whose  efforts  to  introduce  ice  as  an  important 
•^  therapeutic  agent,  and  whose  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  ice  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  affections  are  so  familiar  to  the  public  and  the  profession, 
has  given  us  a  treatise  on  Cholera,  which  certainly  deserves  notice.  We 
shall  not  say  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  cholera  appears.  Dr.  Chapman  is  justified  in  putting 
forward  so  detailed  an  hypothesis  as  that  which  he  advocates,  but  we  must 
confess  that,  whatever  amount  of  truth  it  may  possess,  his  view  is  worked 
out  with  a  display  of  logical  reasoning,  formidable  facts,  and  erudition  such 
as  is  seldom  met  with  in  medical  essays.  In  noticing  the  work  before  ujs, 
we  must  da  so  from  two  aspects ;  we  must  first  consider  Dr.  Chapman's 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  cholera,  and,  secondly,  we  must  examine  into  the 
character  of  his  mode  of  treatment.  The  first  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
point  Dr.  Chapman  thinks  that  the  chief  cause  of  cholera  is  external  heat, 
which,  by  acting  upon  the  nervous  centres,  increases  the  quantity  of  blood 
supplied  to  them,  and  thus  brings  them  more  powerfully  into  action.  It 
is  known  from  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  other  writers  that,  when 
the  sympathetic  nerve-centres  are  stimulated,  those  <^  their  branches 
supplying  the  bloodvessels  cause  these  latter  to  contract.  Another 
physiological  fact  is  that,  when  a  secreting  surface  has  its  ordinary  blood- 
supply  slightly  diminished,  it  throws  off  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than 
usual.  Connecting  these  two  well-known  laws.  Dr.  Chapman  frames  an 
argument  somewhat  in  the  following  manner :  Heat  applied  to  the  back 
stimulates  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  causes 
contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  of  (among  other  parts)  ^e  intestinal  canal; 
the  diminution  in  supply  of  blood  thus  produced  causes  increased  secretion 
of  mucus,  and  finally  increased  secretion  of  mucus  brings  on  diarrhoea. 
Thus  we  see  the  conclusion  is  very  excellently  reasoned  out ;  but  is  Dr. 
Chapman  quite  sure  of  his  premisses  ?  Has  he  ever  produced  true  choleraic 
symptoms  in  animals,  let  us  say,  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  spine  ? 


*  '*  Diarrhoea  and  Cholera :  their  Nature,  Origin,  and  Treatment  throu^ 
the  agency  of  iJie  Nervous  System."  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.  M.R.CJP. 
M.RC.S.    2nd  edition,  enlarged.    London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1866. 
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Has  lie  been  able  to  adduce  a  single  undoubted  instance  of  cholera  produced 
by  the  action  of  external  temperature  P  If  not,  then  he  is  hardly  warranted 
in  denying  the  evidence  already  accumulated  in  support  of  the  contagion 
and  poison  theories.  The  next  point  to  be  noticed  in  Dr.  Chapman's  book 
18  that  which  refers  to  his  treatment.  The  author,  believing  that  the  action 
of  heat  in  the  spine  is  the  cause  of  cholera,  considers  that  ice  applied  over 
the  sympathetic  centres  b  the  only  reliable  remedy  in  cholera  cases.  Of 
course,  if  we  admit  Dr.  Chapman's  conclusions  as  above,  we  cannot  deny  the 
truth  of  his  proposition  that  ice  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  remedial  agents  in 
cholera;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  think  that  the  author's 
argument  rests  on  a  sound  basis.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  are 
the  results  of  his  practice,  and  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Chapman's 
v(dume  for  a  most  conscientious  report  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  proportion  of  recoveries  is  anything  very  surprising,  but 
our  readers  will  judge  or  themselves  on  this  point.  One  thing  must  be 
admitted;  that  of  the  himdred  and  one  treatises  on  cholera  which  have  been 
published  during  the  past  year,  Dr.  Chapman's  is  at  once  the  most  interest- 
ing, the  most  scientific,  and  the  most  scholarly. 


MODERN  CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS.^ 

rpO  anyone  but  an  eager  follower  of  the  study  of  chemistry,  Dr.  Frank- 
•L  land's  book  must  appear  very  repulsive ;  and  did  we  not  know  what 
numbers  there  are  devoted  to  this  wondrous  science,  we  should  quake  for 
the  reeult  to  the  enterprising  publisher  who  issues  it. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  free  the  attendant  at  the  Professor's  lectures 
bom  tiie  necessity  of  taking  notes  of  the  matters  brought  before  his  notice, 
and  so  to  prevent  distraction  ^m  much  that  is  being  uttered,  in  order  to 
have  a  record  of  the  rest.  All  descriptive  matter — at  least  nearly  all — ^is 
omitted,  as  being  within  the  student's  reach  in  other  treatises ;  and  liie  work 
mainly  consists  of  explanations,  in  symbolical  language,  of  the  chemical 
changes  by  which  bodies  are  produced  and  by  which  they  pass  into  others. 
The  modem  atomic  weights  are  employed,  but  the  notation  is  peculiar  to 
Dr.  Frankland,  though  now  before  the  chemical  world,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  for  some  years.  In  the  symbolical  formulaB  of  a  body,  our  distin- 
guished author  endeavours  to  represent  at  a  glance,  to  the  initiated,  a 
sjmopsis  of  its  chemical  properties.  The  formula  are  also  expressions  of 
ascertained  facts  concerning  the  body,  and  but  Uttle  hypothesis.  The  typical 
formuhe  of  Gerhardt  have  been  found  valuable  to  chemists,  because  they 
r^resented,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  number  of  atoms  of  one  element 
necessary  to  meet  the  combining  power  of  another,  thus  furnishing  an 
explanation  of  the  faculty  of  atoms  of  becoming  linked  into  complex  groups. 


•  *'  Lecture  Notes  for  Chemical  Students ;  embracing  Mineral  and  Organic 
Chemistry."  By  Edward  Franldand,  F.R.S.  &c.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Royai  Institution  of  Great  Britain  and  in  tlie  (iovemment  School  of 
Minea     London :  Van  Voorst,  18G6. 
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Dr.  Frankland  hw  gone  still  further  in  this  direction^  and  his  formulsd  fully 
represent  the  many  links  by  which  the  elements  of  a  complex  body  are  united 
together.  Many  of  these  look  very  complex,  but  much  of  their  complexity 
disappears  when  the  principle  of  the  system  is  mastered.  Moreoyer,  the 
formulfe  are  simpler  than  the  "mixed  type  "  formulae,  besides  being 
much  more  perfect  expressions  of  the  constitution  of  bodies. 

The  new  system  of  nomenclature  becoming  rapidly  adopted  by  chemists 
is  also  a  feature  in  the  yolume. 


A  BOOK  ON  BONES.* 


r  would  of  course  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages  to  give  anything  like 
an  analysis  of  Mr.  Norton^s  excellent  treatise  on  the  Human  Skeleton. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  notice  of  the  general  character 
of  the  work.  Of  the  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  minute 
features,  connections,  and  relations,  of  the  bones  which  form  the  framework 
on  which  the  animal  body  is  built  up,  there  cannot  be  the  faintest  doubt 
The  difficulties  in  the  acquirement  of  this  knowledge  are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  begun  the  study  of  anatomy.  To  the  surgeon,  as  well  as  to  the 
physician,  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  positions  and  forms  of  the 
several  bones,  and  of  their  relations  to  ^the  soft  parts  which  surround 
or  are  enclosed  by  them,  is  absolutely  essential.  But  the  study  of  the 
bones  is  anything  but  a  fascinating  pursuit,  and  the  works  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  published  have  not  removed  the  obstacles  besetting  tha 
student's  path.  In  the  admirable  volumes  on  our  table,  the  state  of  things 
is  different  -,  accuracy  and  terseness  of  description,  simplicity  of  exposition, 
and  an  avoidance  of  all  that  prolix  illustration  which  some  authors  have 
indulged  in,  characterise  Mr.  Norton's  essay.  There  is,  too,  a  further 
advantage  which  this  book  possesses  over  its  predecessors,  and  this  advantage 
is  twofold :  the  plates  are  arranged  in  atlas  form,  and  constitute  a  separate 
volume,  and  they  are  executed  with  a  degree  of  artistic  beauty  and  scientific 
truthfulness  which  cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  warm  admiration  of  the  student, 
and  the  honest  recommendation  of  the  professional  press. 


ESSAYS  ON  ENGINEERING  TOPICS.t 

MR.  FAIRBAIRN  has  collected  together,  as  a  tliird  series  of  essays,  his 
lectures  on  the  Applied  Sciences  and  on  other  kindred  subjects,  and  his 
treatises  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Paris  and  London  Intemation&l 


•  "  Osteology ;  a  Concise  Description  of  the  Human  Skeleton,  adapted  for 
the  Use  of  Students  in  Medicine."  By  Arthur  Trehern  Norton,  Assistant 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  St.  Mary's  Medical  School. 
London :  Hardwicke,  1866. 

t  "Useful  Information  for  Engineers."  Third  series.  By  William 
Fairbaim,  Esq.  C.E.  LL.D.  F.R.S!  &c.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.  1866. 
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Exliibitions,  on  Roofs,  on  the  Atlantic  Cable,  and  on  the  effect  of  Impact 
on  Oirders.  The  work  will  no  doubt  be  found  acceptable  reading  enough  to 
some  of  our  readers,  most  of  whom  are  probably  fiEuniliar  with  the  style  of 
the  well-known  engineer.  The  several  matters  discussed  hardly  admit  of 
any  useful  reyiewing,  so  we  shall  content  ourselves  vdth  a  brief  statement 
of  what  they  are,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  series  to  himself. 

The  lectures  are  ''  almost  exclusively  intended  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  engineer  and  artisan.'*  There  is  a  lecture  on 
the  Applied  Sciences,  and  another  on  the  Present  State  of  Progress  in 
Science  and  Art  The  former  is  almost  entirely  about  steam-engines  and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton ;  the  latter  has  a  broader  grasp,  and  in  places  is 
of  some  interest.  There  is  next  a  lecture  on  Labour,  its  Influences  and 
Achievements,  and  after  that  one  upon  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions, 
'tiie  nature  of  both  of  which  can  be  suffidentiy  divined  from  their  tities. 
Another  lecture  is  a  sort  of  Humboldt's  Cosmos  in  twenty  pages.  It  in- 
cludes an  account  of  the  experiments  of  the  author  conjointly  with  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  Dr.  Joule,  and  has  since  received  from  the  author  the  some- 
what odd  title  of  On  First  Prvtctples  and  the  Thickness  of  the  EaHh^s  Cntst 
ea-perimfntftl/i/  considered.  One  other  lecture  is  on  Iron  and  its  Appliances, 
and  treats  of  the  use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  steam-boilers  and  of 
machinery  and  ordnance.  The  essays  on  the  Atlantic  Cable,  on  Roofis,  and 
on  the  machinery  of  the  International  Exhibitions,  are  of  general  interest. 


THE  MANAGEMENT   OF  STEEL.* 

THE  present  edition  of  Mr.  Ede^s  little  book  is.  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be 
almost  a  new  work.  We  have  scanned  its  pages  with  much  interest 
It  could  hardly  have  been  supposed  that  such  a  readable  book  could  be 
written  on  such  a  subject.  Few  would  find  it  fail  to  wile  away  a  spare 
hour  or  two.  Expanding  the  title  a  little,  the  matters  discussed  in  the 
volume  are  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  the  choosing  of  steel  for 
tools,  forging  iron  and  steel,  annealing  cast-iron  and  steel,  hardening  and 
tempering  of  cast-iron  and  steel,  expansion  and  contraction  of  steel,  shrink- 
ing of  iron  and  steel,  the  case-hardening  of  wrought-iron,  and  the  toughen- 
ing of  mild  cast-steel  for  guns,  shot,  railway  bars.  The  whole  b  written 
in  homely  language,  which  runs  pleasantly  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
not  unfrequent  deviations  from  grammatical  requirements.  The  work  is  so 
comprehensive  in  its  details  that  it  must  prove,  we  think,  extremely  useful 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject.  An  extract  will  probably  give  a  better 
idea  of  it  than  any  further  comments  from  us : — 

^ "  The  water  which  is  to  be  used  for  hardening  steel  tools,  or  any  other 
kind  of  articles  made  of  steel,  should  never  be  quite  cold,  but  should  have, 


•  "  The  Management  of  Steel."  By  George  Ede ;  employed  at  the  Royal 
Gun  Factories'  Department,  Woolwich  Arsenal.  Fourth  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    London :  William  Tweedie,  1800. 
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as  the  term  is.  the  chill  taken  off ;  or,  to  use  other  words,  the  water  requires 
to  be  made  a  lew  degrees  warmer.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  when  water 
of  too  cold  a  temperature  is  used,  it  abstracts  the  heat  so  suddenly  from  the 
surfttce  of  the  steel,  that  it  causes  a  too  sudden  contraction  of  the  surface 
steel,  and  the  expansion  of  the  interior  steel  in  its  red-hot  state  is  more  than 
the  hardened  crust  can  bear ;  consequently  it  frequently  causes  the  steel  to 
break. 

"  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  interior  steel  for  the  moment  becomes  both 
heated  and  expanded  in  a  higher  degree  by  the  sudden  compression,  for  the 
sudden  contraction  of  the  surface  steel  by  the  sudden  loss  of  heat  must  act 
•on  the  interior  steel  something  similar  to  a  blow  from  a  heavy  hammer  on 
the  pressure  of  a  squeezer;  and  if  the  steel  should  happen  to  be  a  little  too 
hot  at  the  time  of  clipping  it  into  pure  cold  water,  there  is  as  much  danger 
of  its  breaking  as  there  is  of  a  glass  bottle  breaking  when  boiling  water  is 
poured  into  it :  heat  and  cold  act  on  glass  and  other  brittle  substances  in  a 
similar  manner  that  they  act  on  steel.  When  boiling  water  is  poured  into 
a  glass  bottle,  the  expansion  of  the  inside  glass  is  so  sudden  that  it  is  m<»e 
than  the  outside  can  bear;  consequently  the  bottle  breaks.  If  glass  is  heated 
to  a  red  heat  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  breaks  into  a  quantity  of  small 
pieces  from  the  sudden  contraction ;  if  a  stone  is  thrown  into  the  fire,  it 
nreaks  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  its  surface.'' 


BRITISH  SPONGES.* 

IN  one  of  our  last  numbers  we  noticed  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Bowerbank's 
Monograph,  and  we  spoke  of  it  as  a  work  which  every  naturalist  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  the  Protozoa  ought  to  become  acquainted  with. 
But  there  were  other  features  in  the  first  volume  which  gave  it  a  special 
importance  over  the  part  now  issued :  it  dealt  very  fully  with  the  general 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  Amorphozoa.  In  volume  ii.  we  find  merely 
A  continuation  of  the  description  of  genera  and  species ;  this,  which  was 
begun  in  the  first  part,  though  of  little  interest  to  the  physiologist  or  the 
general  zoologist,  is  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  identifica- 
tion of  species  simply  indispensable.  The  descriptions  complete  the  account 
of  the  British  Sponges,  and  are  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  than  those 
of  any  other  systematic  treatise  we  are  familiar  with.  The  author,  in  the 
first  instance,  gives  a  classified  list  of  all  the  species  described  in  the  volume, 
ranging  them,  according  to  their  affinities,  in  orders  and  suborders.  In 
giving  an  account  of  the  species,  he  first  supplies  the  characters  in  true 
technical  fashion ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Grantia  compressa,  he  begins 
thus,  "  Compressed,  foliaform,  slightly  pedicelled,  surface  even,  armed  with 
flecto-claval  spicula."  Then  he  pursues  the  happier  and — ^for  the  general 
reader — more  satisfactory  method  of  giving  a  long  general  description  of 
the  sponge,  in  which  all  the  striking  points  in  its  external  anatomy  are 
given  in  familiar  language.  The  present  volume  contains  no  plates,  but 
the  descriptions  are  lucid  and  comprehensive.  In  the  first  volume,  Dr. 
Bowerbank  gave  a  tabular  view  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  sponges, 


*  *'  A  Monograph  of  the  British  Spongiidae."  By  J.  S.  Bowerbank, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Vol.  II.  London :  Published  for  the  Ray  Society  by 
Robert  Hardwicke,  186C. 
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snd  in  tiiift  he  induded  the  exotic  as  well  as  the  native  genera.  His  reason 
fat  eomhining  the  two  in  the  one  classification  was  a  belief  that  some  of 
the  apeeiea  of  exotic  sponges  would  before  long-  be  found  among  our  British 
sponges.  Strange  to  saj,  this  idea  of  the  author's  has  since  been  realised; 
for  he  has  himself  since  the  publication  of  his  first  Tolnme^  added  two 
spedas  of  £eumeima  and  one  of  OpkUtaapcngiOy  an  entirely  new  genus,  to  our 
list  of  British  species.  Dr.  Bowerbank  ofSsn  some  useAd  remarks  on  the 
identification  of  sponges;  generally  speaking,  he  says  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  determination  of  the  genus, ''  but  in  some  cases  more  than 
ordinaiy  cautkm  is  necessary  in  the  examination  of  the  {^)ecimen  under 
consideration."  He  especially  cautions  the  student  against  the  examination  of 
sponges  by  the  naked  eye  alone,  for  it  happens  that  in  many  eases  the  autitor 
has  been  unable  to  make  a  first  identification  until  he  had  submitted  the 
structure  to  minute  microscopical  examination.  Dr.  Bowerbank's  second 
T<dume  completes  his  first  one,  and  the  two  parts  form  a  worii:  which  is 
creditable  to  its  author  and  to  the  useful  society  which  has  published  it. 


WELLS  ON  DEW.« 


IlfcVV  of  our  readers  can  have  failed  to  have  seen  reference  to  Wells' 
Essay  on  Dew,  so  much  eulogised  as  a  splendid  example  of  experimental 
research  and  philosophical  induction.  Mr.  Casella  has  done  good  service  to 
the  scientific  public  in  putting  again  within  their  reach  copies  of  this  esteemed 
work.  Wells'  theory  of  the  natural  formation  of  dew,  and  since  his  time 
the  one  universally  received,  is  that  it  results  from  a  reduction  of  temperature 
taking  place  in  the  bodies  upon  which  the  dew  forms,  by  which  they  become 
colder,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  than  the  atmosphere  around  them.  Previous  to 
the  publication  of  this  theory,  the  coldness  of  bodies  on  which  dew  was  formed 
was  held  to  be  an  effect  of  the  dew  instead  of  its  catue.  The  reduction  of 
temperature  which  causes  the  dew  is  the  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  bodies.  Dew  \a  formed  at  (and  not  let  ffdl  upon)  the  surface  of  bodies, 
from  the  aqueous  vapours  in  the  atmosphere  ''  in  a  pellucid  state."  This 
occurs  when  the  air  is  cooled,  by  contact  with  the  cold  bodies,  to  that  point 
at  which  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  sufficient  to  charge  it  to  repletion. 

This  theory  explains,  among  other  observed  facts,  why  different  quantities 
of  dew  are  formed  upon  bodies  of  the  same  kind  in  different  situations ;  why 
dew  forms  on  clear  nights,  and  not  on  cloudy  nights ;  why  the  same  degree 
of  cold  in  a  body  may  be  attended  with  the  formation  of  much,  Jittie,  or  no 
dew  J  why  dew  forms  on  some  substances  more  than  on  others ;  why  dew 
and  frost  (frozen  dew)  deposits  on  the  projecting  parts  of  bodies  more 
than  on  the  massive  parts ;  and,  indeed,  why  all  the  varied  phenomena  of 
the  formation  of  dew  and  frost  occur  as  they  do. 

*  "  An  Essay  on  Dew,  and  several  Appearances  connected  with  it."  By 
William  Charles  Wells.  Edited,  with  Annotations,  by  L.  P.  Casella, 
F.RA.S.  j  and  an  Appendix  by  K.  Strachan,  F.M.S.  London :  Longmans. 
1866. 
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Mr.  Caaella's  notes  are  yeiy  appropriate,  and  serve,  with  the  matter  in  the 
Appendix,  to  bring  the  essay  fully  down  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  This  Appendix,  by  Mr.  Strachan,  is  formed  of  articles  on  the 
Action  of  Aqueous  Vapour  on  Radiant  Heat,  on  Solar  Radiation,  on  Ter- 
restrial Radiation,  and  on  the  Spectrum  of  Aqueous  Vapour.  The  publishers 
have  also  issued  the  work  in  a  handsome  form,  so  that  everything  about  it 
leads  us  to  anticipate  for  it  a  rapid  sale. 


MAUNDER'S  TREASURY  OF  SCIENCE.* 

npHE  present  edition  of  Maunder's  Scientific  Treasury  has  been  thoroughly 
•L  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  and  has  upwards  of  a  thousand 
new  articles  added.  As  a  Literary  Treasury  it  has  not  much  to  recommend 
it,  the  literary  articles  being  very  few  and  far  between.  As  a  Scientific 
Treasury  it  is  exceedingly  good,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  Yates  Johnson,  has,  with 
considerable  success,  carried  out  his  attempt  to  impart  to  the  work  an  exact 
and  scientific  character,  without  diminishing  its  utility  as  a  dictionary  for 
popular  reference. 


CONIC  SECTIONS.t 


riltliS  is  a  small  treatise  extending  over  only  eigh^  or  ninety  pages,  in- 
-L  tended  by  the  author  as  a  first  course  of  lessons  and  exercises,  to  prepare 
the  young  student  for  reading  the  treatises  of  Salmon,  Hymes,  Puckle,  and 
Todhunter.  Treating  only  of  the  equations  of  the  straight  line,  drcle,  and 
the  other  conic  sections  referred  to  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  of  ele- 
mentary problems  upon  their  curves,  it  is  certainly  simpler  for  acquisition 
than  are  the  works  which  discuss  the  subject  more  comprehensively.  It 
puts  ofi^,  in  fact,  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  for  mastery  by  the 
student  at  a  future  day  by  means  of  other  instruction.  All  that  it  contains 
appears  to  be  plainly  stated,  and  ought  to  bo  intelligible  to  students  of 
ordinary  capacity,  though  we  are  not  satisfied  that  it  possesses  in  this  respect 
any  marked  advantage  over  the  treatises  of  Puckle  and  Young.  It  has  full 
daim  to  its  title  of  "  An  Easy  Introduction  to  Conic  Sections.'' 


•  "  The  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury."  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New 
Edition,  by  James  Yates  Johnson,  Cor.  M.  Z.S.  London :  Longmans  &  Ca 
1866. 

t  "  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Higher  Treatises  on  the  Conic  Sections." 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.  A.    London  :  Longmans,  1866. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

rEAccttmtUation  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Manures  in  Soils. — ^A  paper  on  this  ex- 
tremely important  subject  lias  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  in  which  the  authors  have  described  the  various  conditions  favourable 
and  unfavourable  to  the  retention  of  nitrogen  by  the  soil.  The  more  striking 
general  result  of  these  researches  was  that,  although  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  supplied  manure  which  had  not  been  recovered  as  increase 
of  crop  was  shown  to  remain  in  the  soil,  still  a  larger  amount  was  as  yet 
unaccounted  for.  Initiative  results  indicated  that  some  existed  as  nitric 
acid  in  the  soil,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  amount  so  existing  would  prove 
to  be  but  small.  In  fact,  it  was  concluded  that  a  considerably  larger  portion 
would  remain  entirely  unaccounted  for  in  the  soil  than  was  there  traceable, 
and  the  probability  was  that  at  any  rate  much  of  this  had  passed  off  into  the 
drains,  or  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  soiL  Finally,  it  was  shown,  by  refer- 
ence to  field  results,  that  there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  bushels  of 
increase  in  the  wheat  crop  per  acre  per  annum  due  to  the  large  accumulated 
residue  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  notwithstanding  its  amount  was  many  times 
•neater  than  that  which  would  yield  an  increase  of  twenty  bushels  or  more 
if  applied  a&esh  to  soil  otherwise  in  the  same  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  shown  that  the  effect  of  an  accumulated  residue  of  certain  mineral 
constituents  was  not  only  very  considerable  in  degree  but  very  lasting. 

Effects  of  InHgation  with  Development  of  CeHain  Plants. — In  a  series  of 
papers  in  the  Aj-tizan  on  the  effects  of  irrigation  on  plants,  the  foDowing 
statements  are  made,  and  deserve  attention.  It  is  said  that  a  marked  effect  of 
liberal  sewage  irrigation  on  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass  land  is  greatly  to  de- 
velop the  grasses,  to  diminish  the  Leguminosae,  and  to  reduce  the  prevalence 
cf  miscellaneous  or  weedy  plants,  but  much  to  encourage  individual  species. 
Among  the  grasses,  according  to  locality  or  other  circumstances,  the  rough 
meadow-grass  {Poa  trivialis),  couch-grass  {Tritiaim  repens),  rough  cock's 
foot  (Dactylus  fflomerata),  woolly  soft  grass  (Holctts  loftatus),  and  perennial 
lye-grass  (Lolium  percime)  have  been  observed  to  become  very  prominent ; 
two  or  three  only  remaining  in  any  considerable  proportion  after  some  years 
of  liberal  sewage  application.  But  sewaged  produce  being  generally  cut  ur 
grazed  comparatively  yoimg,  the  tendency  which  the  great  luxuriance  of  a 
few  very  free-growing  grasses  has  to  give  a  coarse  and  stemmy  later  growth 
is  not  an  objection,  as  in  the  case  of  meadows  left  for  hay. — ^Vide  The  Ar* 
tisany  October,  November,  December,  1860, 
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ASTRONOMY. 

At  last  we  have  seen  a  real  star-shower  1  The  scene  described  with  such 
force  by  Humboldt  in  his  Personal  Narrative  has  been  made  intelligible  to 
usy  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  recent  display  was,  after  all, 
only  a  mere  indication  of  the  brilliancy  of  those  of  1799  and  1833.  Still  we 
have  seen  enough  to  validate  the  theory  of  Olmsted;  to  endorse  the  admirable 
investigation  of  Newton,  and  to  disconnect  for  ever  meteors  from  Meteorology. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  have  taken  steps  to  obtain  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
observations  as  soon  as  possible.  The  world  has  been  so  meteor-mad  lately 
that  it  will  hardly  brook  the  delay  that  must  take  place  before  the  Luminous 
Meteor  Committee  of  the  British  Association  make  their  report  at  the  next 
meeting  at  Dundee. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  was  taken  up 
entirely  with  what  we  may  look  upon  as  a  preliminary  investigation.  Two 
very  important  facts  came  out.  The  first  was  that  the  ^ectroscopic  obser- 
vations were  without  result ;  the  second,  that  Professor  Adams,  from  his  own 
observations  this  year,  has  arrived  at  almost  the  same  conclusions  as  Newton, 
whose  data  were  derived  from  the  records  of  previous  showers,  commencing 
A.D.  902,  the  account  in  that  year  running  as  follows  : — ''  In  the  year  599 
(a.h.)  on  the  last  day  of  Muharram,  stars  shot  hither  and  thither,  and  flew  one 
against  another,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts ;  this  phenomenon  lasted  until  day- 
break ;  people  were  thrown  into  constematioD,  and  made  importunate  sup- 
plications to  God  the  Most  High ;  there  was  never  the  like  seen  except  on 
the  coming  out  of  the  Messenger  of  God — on  whom  be  benediction  and 
peace.'* 

Let  us  briefly,  in  the  first  instance,  state  the  theoiy.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  bodies,  which,  when  they  enter  our  atmosphere,  give  rise  to  the  appear- 
ances of  falling  stars  and  meteors,  are  so  numerous  that  there  are  13,000  of 
them  in  each  part  of  space  as  large  as  our  earth ;  and  that,  could  all  which 
enter  our  atmosphere  in  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours — including  those 
visible  in  a  powerful  telescope — be  counted,  they  would  number  not  less  than 
400,000,000.  There  is  ground  for  supposing,  however,  that  in  the  main  these 
little  bodies  are  congregated  into  rings,  each  particle  of  the  ring  revolving 
like  a  planet  round  the  sun. 

The  November  ring  is  so  situated  in  space  that  it  cuts  our  orbit  at  the 
point  occupied  by  our  planet  on  November  14.  This  is  the  descenditig  node 
of  the  ring.  Where  the  other  node  lies,  we  do  not  exactly  know ;  we  only 
know  that  it  does  not  cut  our  orbit ;  if  it  did,  another  star-shower  would 
occur  in  May.  We  have,  however,  possibly  another  kind  of  proof  of  the  ex- 
iBtence  of  the  node,  not  far  within  our  orbit,  in  the  almost^constant  retro- 
gression of  the  temperature  about  May  12,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
bodies  composing  the  ring  cutting  off' the  sun's  heat  from^us. 

Similarly,  one  of  the  nodes  of  the  August  ring  is  situated  in  the  point  of 
the  earth's  orbit  occupied  by  our  planet  on  August  10.  The  November  ring, 
according  to  Newton,  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  at  an  angle 
of  17**  or  19® ;  the  August  one  at  an  angle  of  79*^  or  so. 

Now;  the  fact  that  the  early  records  state  the  shower  to  have  occuxred  in 
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October  places  the  cosmical  nature  of  the  ring  beyond  all  doubt  It  proves^ 
in  fiicty  that  the  meteors  are  independent  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

As  this  ring  crosses  our  orbit  in  a  certain  definite  point  in  space,  our 
earth  will  always  tiayerse  it  when  it  occupies  the  same  definite  point  of 
its  orbit  with  regard  to  the  stars.  Our  ordinary  year,  however — the  tropical 
year — ^being  affected  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  (as  it  is  measured 
from  equinox  to  equinox),  we  do  not  measure  it  by  the  stars,  but  *by  an 
empirical  point  called  the  first  point  of  the  sign  Aries,  which  is  actually  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  If  we  refer  the  recorded 
star-showers  to  the  sidereal  year,  we  find  an  fdmost  absolute  identity  in  the 
datee  of  their  appearance. 

The  ring  is  not  of  uniform  density  throughout,  but  in  one  part  of  it 
there  is  a  clustering  together  of  the  little  bodies  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed— a  few  stragglers  being  scattered  along  the  rest  of  its  circuit.  Ac- 
cording to  Newton,  the  meteors,  which  revolve  round  the  sun  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  the  earth's  motion,  complete  their  circuit  most  probably  in 
354*621  days — our  own  being  accomplished  in  365256  days.  This  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  annual  motion  of  the  group  is  1-|-  33V5  revolutions ; 
consequently,  the  densest  portion  of  the  ring  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
earth  once  in  every  133  years,  but  the  earth  passes  verj'  near  this  portion 
four  times  in  this  interval. 

Now,  given  our  earth  in  its  orbit  cutting  such  a  ring  as  we  have  described^ 
what  must  happen  ?  It  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  this  somewhat 
closely  to  understand  the  modification  which  possibly  may  result  from  this 
year's  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  longitude  of  the  spot  from  which  the  meteors  ap- 
pear to  proceed  will  be  90*^  behind  the  sun,  as  that  is  the  spot  towards 
which  the  earth  is  progressing  in  longitude  at  any  moment,  supposing  the 
orbit  circular.  Secondly,  as  the  place  of  a  star  is  subject  to  variations,  owing 
to  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  the  progi*essive  motion  of  light, 
so  does  the  latitude  of  the  radiant  from  which  the  meteoric  bodies  appear 
to  proceed  depend  upon  their  velocity,  compared  to  that  of  the  earth.  Thus 
Newton,  assuming  that  the  velocity  of  the  meteors  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  earth,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  argued  an  inclination  of  17^  from  a 
radiant  point,  with  a  latitude  of  8°  80'.  Professor  Adams,  we  believe^ 
already  sees  reason  to  doubt  the  exactness  of  the  period  determined  by 
Newton^  and  the  latitude  of  the  radiant  this  year  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  greater  than  that  determined  from  the  prior  observations.  But, 
as  Professor  Adams  has  shown,  the.  fact  that  the  longitude  agrees  with 
what  Mr.  Pritchard  has  aptly  termed  the  apex  of  the  earth's  way  is  beyond 
all  question,  when  we  take  the  elliptic  form  of  our  orbit  into  consideration, 
as  tiie  difference  between  them  lies  within  the  errors  of  observation,  and, 
moreover^  a  correction  must  also  be  applied  for  the  position  of  the  observer 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  earth's  centre  and  the  direction  of  its 
motion. 

There  seems  a  little  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  not  more  than  one 
radiant  point  in  tiie  last  display.  The  principal  one  is  Leo — the  exact 
point  in  longitude  towards  which  the  earth  was  journeying  at  the  time 
wan  very  mariied. 
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Among  all  the  meteors  seen  by  the  present  writer,  from  11  pjl  on  Tues- 
day till  2  A.M.  on  Wednesday  morning,  Uco  only  were  decided  exceptions  to 
the  general  direction.  At  the  radiant  point  itself,  it  was  a  subject  of  gene- 
ral remark,  the  meteors  appeared  trainless,  and  shone  out  for  a  moment 
like  so  many  stars,  because  they  were  directly  approaching  us ;  near  this 
spot  they  were  so  numerous,  and  all  so  foreshortened,  and  for  the  most 
part  €aint,  that  the  sky  at  times  put  on  almost  a  phosphorescent  appear- 
ance. As  the  eye  travelled  from  this  region,  the  trains  became  longer,  those 
being  longest  as  a  rule  which  first  made  their  appearance  overhead,  or 
which  tended  westward.  There  were  moments  in  which  the  meteors  belted 
the  sky  like  the  meridians  on  a  terrestrial  globe,  the  pole  of  the  globe  being 
represented  by  the  radiant  point. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  the  full  significance  of  the  radiant  has  come  out, 
that  we  may  soon  have  a  complete  discussion  of  all  the  radiant  points 
hitherto  determined,  and  their  relationship  with  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion. 

So  much  for  one  part  of  the  theory.  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  called 
attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  Itdla  in  the  display ;  we  have  here  possibly 
a  means  of  determining  the  shape  of  the  meteoric  ring  through  which  we 
passed.  It  vnjl  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  these  lulls  were  but 
subsidiary  to  a  well-marked  rise  and  fall : — 


h.  h. 

Tuesday  night,  between  9  and  10 


Nov.  13. 

9  --  11 

11  —  12 

Wednesday  morning, 

12  —     1 

Nov.  14, 

1—2 

2-3 

3—4 

4—5 

No.  of  Meteors. 

10 

15 

168 

2032 

4860 

832 

628 

40 


From  9  to  10.30  the  rate  of  fall  was  one  per  minute  ;  at  12  the  numbers 
increased,  and  rose  at  12.10  to  20  a  minute ;  twenty  minutes  afterwards  the 
number  was  37 ;  then  after  thirty  minutes,  70 ;  then  47  a  minute  for  the 
next  ten  minutes ;  and  then  a  rise  to  90  a  minute.  The  total  number  re- 
corded was  8,485,  and  the  time  of  maximum  was  between  1  and  2. 

That  the  ring  is  thin  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
display  was  seen  at  Malta  pretty  much  at  the  same  time  as  with  us,  and 
that  the  shower  had  entirely  ceased  by  the  time  the  radiant  point  had  risen 
in  America. 

It  is  not  necessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
various  obsen-ations  made  j  we  trust  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  a 
summary  of  all  the  facts  new  to  science  gained  fi-om  them. 


We  now  come  to  the  Sun.  Messra.  De  La  Rue,  Stewart,  &  Loewy  ha^-e 
published  the  Second  Series  of  their  "Researches  on  Solar  Physicsj"  giving 
the  area-measurements  of  the  sun-spots  observed  by  Carrington  during  the 
seven  years  from  1854-1860  inclusive,  and  deductions  therefrom. 
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The  autliors  began  by  establishing  the  trustworthiness  of  Canrington*s 
sun-pictures,  and  then  measured  for  each  group  the  amount  of  spotted  area, 
inasmuch  as  the  method  hitherto  employed,  namely,  the  mere  statement  of 
the  number  of  sun-spots  occurring  at  any  period,  can  only  be  supposed  to 
afford  Teiy  approximate  means  of  estimating  the  extent  of  solar  activity  at 
that  period;  while,  again,  if  we  wish  to  study  the  behaviour  with  respect  to 
siie  of  each  group  as  it  passes  over  the  visible  disk,  this  can  only  be  done 
accurately  by  the  laborious  but  sure  method  of  measurement 

Ooe  of  the  enquiries  has  reference  to  the  relative  distribution  of  spotted 
area  over  different  parts  of  the  solar  disk.  The  word  disk  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  suifacCf  because  it  is  evident  that,  on  account  of  the  sun's 
rotation,  the  centre  of  his  visible  disk  on  one  day  does  not  represent  the 
same  portion  of  the  solar  surface  as  on  another  day ;  indeed  ^m  this  cause 
it  is  well  known  that  sun-spots  travel  over  the  visible  disk  from  left  to  right. 
It  is  therefore  one  enquiry  to  study  from  day  to  day  the  relative  distribution 
of  spotted  area  over  different  parts  of  the  sun's  actual  surface,  and  another 
to  study  the  same  from  day  to  day  over  different  parts  of  his  apparent 
disk. 

It  follows  from  the  investigations — ^for  details  of  which  we  must  refer  to 
the  paper  itself— that,  m  the  Jh-d  place,  during  the  time  embraced  in  a  series, 
the  amount  of  spotted  area  which  crosses  one  ecliptical  longitude  is  different 
from  that  which  crosses  another — ^that  is  to  say,  the  average  size  of  a  spot 
varies  vrith  the  ecliptical  longitude. 

In  the  second  place,  there  seems  to  be  a  periodical  recurrence  of  the  same 
sort  of  behaviour,  the  period  of  recurrence  of  the  same  behaviour  appear- 
ing to  be  nineteen  or  twenty  months. 

In  the  third  place,  in  all  these  recurrences  the  progress  of  the  maximum 
is  from  left  to  right,  not  right  to  left.    The  authors  continue : — 

'^  We  cannot  see  that  these  phenomena  can  possibly  be  explained  imless 
it  be  admitted  that  the  behaviour  of  sim-spots  is  subject  to  some  external 
influence,  the  nature  of  which  will  best  be  determined  by  the  order  of 
recurrence  and  length  of  period  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  influence  is  not  stationary,  other- 
wise its  period  would  bo  one  year,  that  being  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
(which  must  be  regarded  as  the  standpoint  from  which  these  phenomena 
are  viewed)  accomplishes  one  revolution  round  the  sun.  Again,  since  the 
march  of  the  phenomena  is  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  earth,  this  would 
seem  to  identify  the  influence  with  one  of  the  inferior  planets  which  passes 
over  the  sun's  disk  in  this  direction,  the  superior  planets  going  the  opposite 
way. 

"The  period  of  twenty  months  will  now  enable  us  to  determine  which  of 
the  inferior  planets  exercises  the  predominant  influence  on  sun-spots.  We 
have  to  ask  which  of  the  two  inferior  planets  takes  twenty  months  to  return 
to  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  earth.  This  endently  points  to 
Venus,  for  which  the  synodical  period  is  583  days,  or  between  nineteen  and 
twenty  months.  We  may  remark  that,  apart  from  all  observation,  if  we 
suppose  the  various  planed  to  affect  the  behavioiir  of  sun-spots,  the  influence 
of  Venus  should  be  very  great,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  sun  com- 
bined with  its  very  considerable  size The  average  size  of  a  spot 
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would  i^pear  to  attain  its  maTinnim  on  that  side  of  the  sun  which  is  turned 
away  from.  Venus,  and  to  have  its  minimum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
planet" 

In  reply  to  the  question,  Does  not  Jupiter  appear  to  exert  any  influence  P 
as,  although  its  distance  is  much  greater  than  tiiat  of  Venus,  yet  its  mass  is 
very  great,  it  is  shown  that  the  influence  of  Jupiter  is  really  great,  although 
not  apparently  predominating. 

Not  only  have  we  these  effects  in  longitude,  but  it  would  appear  that 
spots  are  nearest  to  the  solar  equator  when  the  heliographical  latitude  of 
Venus  is  (f  ,  and  are  most  distant  from  the  solar  equator  when  this  planet 
attains  its  greatest  heliographical  latitude. 
The  concluding  remarks  of  the  authors  are  as  follows : — 
''  The  following  question  may  occur  to  our  readers.  How  b  it  possible  that 
a  planet  so  far  from  the  sun  as  Venus  or  Jupiter  can  cause  mechanical 
changes  so  vast  as  those  which  sun-spots  exhibit  P    We  would  reply  in  the 
following  terms  to  this  objection  : 

''We  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that  we  have  as  yet  determined  the 
nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  these  planets  on  the  sun ;  but  we  would, 
nevertheless,  refer  to  an  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Tait,  '  that  the  pro- 
perties of  a  body,  especially  those  with  respect  to  heat  and  light,  may  be 
influenced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  body.'  Now,  an  influence  of 
this  kind  would  naturally  be  most  powerful  upon  a  body  such  as  the  sun, 
which  possesses  a  very  high  temperature,  just  as  a  poker  thrust  into  a  hot 
furnace  will  create  a  greater  disturbance  of  the  heat  than  if  thrust  into  a 
chamber  very  little  hotter  than  itsel£  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  energy  exhibited  in  sun-spota 
is  derived  from  the  influencing  planet  any  more  than  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  energy  of  a  cannon-ball  is  derived  from  the  force  with  which  the  trigger 
is  pulled.* 

"  The  molecular  state  of  the  sun,  just  as  that  of  the  caonon  or  of  fulmi- 
nating powder,  may  be  extremely  sensitive  to  impressions  from  without; 
indeed  we  have  independent  grounds  for  supposing  that  such  is  the  case. 
We  may  infer  from  certain  experiments,  especially  those  of  Cagniard  de 
Latour,  that  at  a  very  high  temperature  and  under  a  very  great  pressure 
the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  is  very  small,  so  that  a  comparatively  <mi%l^ 
increment  of  heat  will  cause  a  considerable  mass  of  liquid  to  assume  the 
gaseous  form,  and  vice  verad.  We  may  thus  very  well  suppose  that  an 
extremely  small  withdrawal  of  heat  from  the  sun  might  cause  a  copious 
condensation ;  and  this  change  of  molecular  state  would,  of  course,  by  means 
of  altered  reflection,  &c.,  alter  to  a  considerable  extent  the  distribution  over 
the  various  particles  of  the  sun's  surface  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  heat, 
and  great  mechanical  changes  might  very  easily  result 

''  Again,  although  we  cannot  suppose  our  earth  to  be  nearly  so  sensitive 
as  the  sun,  yet  the  question  may  be  entertained,  Does  the  moon  exert  an 
influence  of  this  kind  upon  the  earth  P" 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  since  the  authors'  preliminary  research  into 


*  It  is,  however,  a  possible  enquiry  whether  these  phenomena  do  net  imply 
a  certain  loss  of  motion  in  the  influencing  planets. 
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the  behaTiofor  of  sun-spots^  a  suggestion  of  tbe  illustrious  Qalileo,  which  be 
appears  not  to  have  published  tram  want  of  eridence,  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  Bey.  WHliam  Selwyn.  ThiiB  suggestion  advocates  a  method  of 
research  allied  to  that  in  which  the  Kew  astronomers  are  now  engaged. 

Specttmeopic  OlmervaUona  of  the  Sun  is  the  title  of  a  paper  recently 
presented  to  the  Eoyal  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lookyer.  The  author  re- 
marks that  the  two  most  recent  theories  dealing  witii  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  sun  are  due  to  M.  Faye  and  to  Messrs.  Be  la  Kue^  Balfour 
Stewart,  and  Loewy.  The  diief  point  of  difference  in  these  two  theories 
is  the  explanation  given  byeacii  of  the  phenomena  of  sun-spots.  Thus, 
according  to  M.  Faye,  the  interior  of  the  sun  is  a  nebulous  gaseous  mass 
of  feeble  radiating-power,  at  a  temperature  of  dissociation;  the  photo- 
sphere is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  high  radiating-power,  and  at  a  temperature 
sufficiently  low  to  permit  of  chemical  action.  In  a  sun*  spot  we  see  the 
interior  nebulous  mass  through  an  opening  in  the  photosphere,  caused  by  an 
upward  current,  and  the  sim-spot  is  bladt,  by  reason  of  the  feeble  radiating- 
power  of  the  nebulous  mass.  In  the  theory  held  by  Messrs.  De  la  Hue, 
Stewart,  and  Loewy,  the  appearances  connected  with  sun-spots  are  referred 
to  the  effects,  cooling  and  absorptive,  of  an  inrush,  or  descending  current,  of 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  who  is  known  to  be  colder  than  the  photosphere. 

In  June  1865  the  author  commxmicated  to  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society 
some  observations  which  had  led  him  independently  to  the  latter  conclu- 
sion. The  observations  indicated  that,  instead  of  a  spot  being  caused  by 
an  upward  current,  it  is  caused  by  a  downward  one,  and  that  the  results, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  concomitants,  of  the  downward  current  are  a  dimming 
and  possible  vaporisation  of  the  cloud-masses  carried  down. 

On  March  4  of  the  present  year  a  spectroscopic  observation  of  sun-spots 
was  commenced,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  test  the  two  rival  theories, 
and  especially  of  following  up  the  observations  before  alluded  to. 

On  turning  the  telescope  and  spectrum-apparatus,  driven  by  clockwork, 
on  to  the  sun  at  the  date  mentioned,  the  solar  spectrum  was  observed  in  the 
field  of  view  of  the  spectroscope  with  its  control  portion  (corresponding  to 
the  diameter  of  the  umbra  falling  on  the  slit)  greatly  enfeebled  in  brilliancy. 
All  the  absorption-bands,  however,  visible  in  the  spectrum  of  the  photo- 
sphere, above  and  below,  were  visible  in  the  spectrum  of  the  spot )  they, 
moreover,  appeared  thicker  where  they  crossed  the  spot-spectrum. 

Mr.  Lockyer  was  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  any  bright 
bands. 

Should  these  observations  be  confirmed  by  observations  of  a  larger  spot 
free  fifom  "  cloudy  stratum,"  it  will  follow,  not  only  that  the  phenomena 
presented  by  a  sun-spot  are  not  due  to  radiation  from  such  a  source  as  that 
imagined  'hj  M.  Faye,  but  that  we  have  in  this  absorption-hypothesis  a 
complete  or  partial  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  withstood  so  many 
attacks. 

The  paper  concludes  as  follows:  ''Seeing  that  spectrum-analysis  has 
already  been  applied  to  the  stars  virith  such  success,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
think  that  an  attentive  and  detailed  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  sim's 
surface  may  bring  us  much  knowledge  bearing  on  the  physical  constitution 
of  that  luminary.    For  instance,  if  the  theory  of  absorption  be  true,  we  may 
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suppose  that  in  a  deep  spot  rays  might  be  absorbed  which  would  escape 
absorption  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere ;  hence  also  the  darimess 
of  a  line  may  depend  somewhat  on  the  depth  of  the  absorbing  atmosphere. 
May  not  also  some  of  the  variable  lines  visible  in  the  solar  spectrum  be  due 
to  absorption  in  the  region  of  spots  P  and  may  not  the  spectroscope  afford  us 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  '  red  flames '  which  total  eclipses  have  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  sun's  atmosphere ;  although  they  escape  all  other  methods 
of  observation  at  other  times  P  and  if  so,  may  we  not  learn  something  from 
this  of  the  recent  outburst  of  the  star  in  Corona  P  " 

The  Moon  Committee  have  issued  a  circular  pointing  out  an  observation 
recently  made  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  crater  Linneus,  in  the  Mare  Seremtatis,  has 
altogether  lost  its  crateriform  appearance,  and  appears  to  be  obscured  by 
something  brighter  than  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  lunar  surface.  Can  it 
be  that  there  is  an  eruption  going  on,  and  that  we  have  here  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
which,  in  our  almost  atmosphereless  moon,  fills  up  the  cavity  of  this  crater 
like  a  liquid,  bereft  as  it  must  be  of  all  power  of  ascension  P  On  December 
15,  it  certainly  appeared  very  diflerent  from  all  the  other  craters  in  the  loca- 
lity, which  in  Beer  and  Madler*s  map  are  made  to  put  on  the  same  appear- 
ance.   Schroter  observed  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Lmneusj  in  1788. 

The  planet  Mars  is  now  coming  round  again,  and  although  it  is  not  a  very 
favourable  opposition,  the  declination  of  the  planet  is  so  high  that  we  may 
fairly  hope  for  some  good  observations.  Mr.  Bishop  has  issued  a  circular 
(which  can  be  had  upon  application  to  his  observatory,  at  Twickenham), 
giving  the  position  of  the  planet's  axis,  the  planet's  diameter,  and  the  illu- 
minated portion  of  the  disk,  from  the  present  time  to  March  28.  This  is  the 
sixth  circular  for  which  astronomers  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of  Mr.  Hind 
and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bishop. 

The  asteroids  now  number  91.  ®  was  discovered  by  Stephan  in  August, 
@  Antiope  by  Luther  in  October. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  we  are  informed,  has  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Astronomical  Society,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  double  stars  observed  by  Sir 
William  and  himself.  The  places  are  reduced  to  1880.  The  Rev.  W.  R. 
Dawes  has  also  done  the  same  with  the  stars  he  has  observed.  The  two  cata- 
logues will  form  a  precious  boon  to  astronomers. 

The  monthly  notices  for  November  contain  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lynn,  on  a  new 
mass  of  Jupiter,  from  which  we  gather  that  the  observations  of  Themis  require 
an  augmentation  of  BesseVs  mass  of  Jupiter,  amounting  to  the  xooSoo  P^^  ^^ 
its  value.  This  gives,  for  the  actual  mass  of  Jupiter,  compared  with  the 
sun,  the  fraction  Yo^yxai*  *  mean  between  the  old  values,  as  determined  by 
Airy  and  Bessel,  from  the  motions  of  the  satellites. 

The  same  number  also  contains  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Baxendell  on 
T  Corona,  which,  since  our  last  summary  was  written,  has  risen  again  from 
the  10th  to  the  7^  magnitude.  Mr.  Baxendell  states  that,  on  May  7,  he  ob- 
served all  the  naked  eye  variables,  and  several  telescopic  ones,  among  them 
two  in  Corona,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  new  star.  There  are,  however,  other 
groimds  for  looking  upon  a  statement  made  by  a  certain  American  named 
Barker,  that  he  observed  the  star  on  May  4,  as  dishonest  and  untrustworthy. 
The  fact  of  the  suddenness  of  the  break-out  seems  beyond  all  doubt 
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The  foreign  journals  have  been  remarkably  destitute  of  astronomical 
news  lately.  This  is  fortunate,  as  our  summary  already  e:cceeds  its  ordi- 
nary limit. 


BOTANY. 

The  "Cybele  Hibemicet," — The  invaluable  work  which  Mr.  Watson  achieved 
for  Ikigland  is  being  imitated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel. 
Messrs^  Moore  and  More  have  issued  a  volume  upon  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  Irish  plants,  and  the  facts  it  lays  before  the  Botanical  public  are 
both  numerous  and  interesting.  Taking  the  number  of  species  for  Britain 
proper  at  Mr.  Watson's  estimate  of  1,425  species,  the  authors  of  the  ''  Cybele 
Hibemica  "  claim  for  Ireland  about  1,000  species.  Of  the  532  plants  of  the 
British  type,  Ireland  has  all,  or  very  nearly  so.  The  Atlantic  type  is  the  only 
oth^  one  where  she  has  decidedly  more  than  half,  forty-one  species  out 
of  seventy.  Of  the  Boreal  species  (Highland,  Scottish,  and  intermediate  types 
taken  together),  although  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  twelve  provinces  in 
which  there  is  not  a  hill  of  upwards  of  2,000  feet  in  altitude,  Ireland  has 
only  106  species  out  of  238.  Of  the  458  English  and  local  species  she  has 
just  over  one-half;  and,  finally,  out  of  the  127  Germanic  species  only  18. 

Doubtful  species  being  left  out,  the  number  of  species  ascertained  in  Ire- 
land, but  not  known  in  Britain  proper,  is  reduced  to  twelve.  Only  five  of 
these— iSort/ro^a  Geuni,  Erica  medUerranea,  Arbutus  Unedo,  Dabcecia  poly» 
foUoy  and  Neotmea  xrdacta — ^are  for  Europe  as  a  whole  specially  south-western 
in  Uieir  distribution ;  whilst  three — Sisyrinchium  anceps,  NeoUia  gemmipara, 
NauuJlexUU, — are  North  American  plants  not  known  on  the  European  con- 
tinent.— ^Vide  The  Journal  of  Botany,  October. 

The  Flora  of  the  Fiji  Islands,— The  fifth  part  of  this  fine  work  by  Dr.  See- 
mann  has  just  been  published;  this,  we  learn,  completes  the  Monopetalous 
and  Pohfpetaious  orders. 

The  Cedars  cf  Lebanon, — ^A  very  interesting  communication  relating  to  the 
fur-famed  **  c^dar  of  Lebanon "  has  been  recently  made  to  the  Gardener's 
Cfhromde  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  Dr.  Hooker  states  that  he  has  been  informed 
by  the  Bev.  M.  Tristram  that  an  American  missionary,  Mr.  Jeesup,  has  dis- 
covered several  new  groves  of  cedar-trees.  Of  these  there  are  five,  three  of 
great  extent,  east  of  'Ain  Zabalteh,  in  the  Southern  Lebanon.  This  grove 
lately  contained  10,000  trees,  and  had  been  purchased  by  a  barbarous  sheikh 
from  the  more  barbarous  Turkish  government  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
extract  pitch  from  the  wood;  the  experiment  failed;  the  sheikh  was 
ruined,  but  the  result  was  the  destruction  of  several  thousand  trees.  One  of 
the  trees  measured  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  forest  is  full  of  young  trees, 
springing  up  with  great  vigour.  He  also  found  two  small  groves  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,  overlooking  the  Buka'a,  above  El  Mede^ ;  and 
two  other  large  groves,  containing  many  thousand  trees,  one  above  El  Bar^, 
and  another  near  Ma*asiv,  where  the  trees  are  very  large  and  equal  to  any 
others ;  all  are  being  destroyed  for  firewood.    Still  another  grove  has  been 
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discoyered  near  Duma,  ia  the  western  elope  of  LelMunoBy  near  to  tbe  od6  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Tristram  hunself. 

TJie  Neiofoundland  Heather, — ^About  a  year  ago  we  pointed  out  in  our 
Summary  that  tbe  Calluna  mdgaris,  or  common  British  heather,  had  been  said 
to  have  been  found  growing  in  North  America.  Some  interest  attaches 
to  the  subject,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Seemann  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  (No.  xlvL) 
upon  a  comparison  between  the  American  and  the  British  species.  Dr.  See- 
mann observes  that  Dr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  who  cultivates  the  two  varieties 
side  by  side,  noticed  that,  "  whilst  the  Newfoundland  one  always  suffered 
from  frost,  and  turned  brown  during  the  mild  Lish  winter,  the  common 
British  form  growing  by  its  side  was  unaffected  hy  cold,  and  preserved  its 
usual  green  colour."  Dr.  Seemann  states  that,  though  at  fir^t  sight  the 
plants  seem  to  be  as  different  as  possible  from  each  other,  there  is  never- 
theless considerable  difiiculty  in  indicatmg  the  structural  differences  between 
the  two.  Dr.  Seemann  gives  the  following  as  the  chief  points  of  difference 
between  the  British  and  Ameiican  specimens.  The  leaves  of  the  New- 
foundland plant  are  always  closely  adpressed  to  the  stem ;  those  of  CaUmia 
vulgaris  are  generally  patent  j  the  pedicels  of  the  Newfoundland  plant  are 
always  naked  j  those  of  the  true  C.  vulgaris  are,  especially  those  of  the 
lowest  flowers,  foliaceous,  so  that  they  form  little  branchlets,  terminating 
in  a  solitary  flower;  whilst  the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  Newfoundland 
plant  are  ovate  and  inflexed,  those  of  the  common  British  heather  are 
rather  oblong  and  not  inflexed.  Again,  in  the  Newfoundland  plant  the 
tip  of  the  flowering  branches  does  not  put  forth  fresh  shoots  whilst  the 
flowering  lasts;  but  in  the  common  British  heather  a  jfresh  shoot  issues 
when  the  flowering  is  at  its  height. 

The  Htston/  of  the  Potato. — In  a  paper  lately  read  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  on 
"  The  Relation  of  Plants  to  Ethnologj',"  a  very  short  but  complete  account 
was  given  of  the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  Europe.  The  potato  is  still 
found  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  tubers,  however,  being  no 
bigger  than  tlie  common  filbert.  Even  the  Indians,  said  Mr.  Crawfurd,  cul- 
tivated tbe  potato  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  It  was  first  brought 
from  America  to  Ireland,  where  it  was  cultivated  in  158C;  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Spain  and  Portugal  even  before  this  date.  From 
Ireland  it  found  its  way  to  tlie  Low  Countries  and  to  Germany,  and  from 
Spain  it  reached  Italy  and  Fi-ance.  It  is  an  object  of  cultivation  hi  Asiatic 
countries  only  where  Europeans  have  colonised  or  settled,  and  there  chiefly 
for  their  consumption,  and  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  successfully  cultivated  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  produced 
no  esculent  farinaceous  root  at  all,  not  even  the  yam,  the  taro,  or  the 
manioc. 

Functions  oftlie  Stomata  of  Leaves. — The  ordinary  theory  that  the  stomata 
of  leaves  are  the  breathing-oi-gans  through  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  decom- 
posed has  met  with  two  new  opponents  in  MM.  Duchartre  and  Boussingault 
These  observers  allege  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  decomposed  by  the 
leaves  of  plants  has  no  relation  to  the  number  or  superficial  extent  of  the 
stomata.  They  further  state  that  in  the  case  of  fruits  the  green  parts  de- 
compose carbonic  acid,  imd  yet  contain  no  trace  of  stomata. 
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7%e  Starchy  Matter  of  Flant$, — ^A  paper,  laid  quite  recently  before  the 
French  Academy  by  M.  Arthur  Oris,  states  as  a  conclusion  that  the  amy- 
laceous matter  contained  in  plants  is  partly  resorbed  during  the  development 
of  the  flowers,  but  that  this  process  is  not  continued  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit 

The  Fectmdation  of  the  Fhridea, — ^There  are  few  subjects  of  higher  inte- 
rest to  the  student  of  vegetable  physiology  than  that  of  the  mode  of  repro- 
duction of  plants.  The  processes  which  occur  among  the  Algae  generally 
have  been  of  late  years  veiy  clearly  made  out;  but  it  would  seem,  from  a 
memoir  published  by  MM.  Bomet  and  Thuret,  that  the  fecundation  of 
some  of  the  AlgSB  is  different  from  what  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  pro- 
cess. These  authors  have  written  a  very  long  paper,  describing  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  antherozoids,  &c.  of  the  FloridesB,  and  have  given  a 
number  of  details  which  we  cannot  lay  before  our  readers.  Their  general 
conclusion,  however,  shows  the  view  they  take,  and  is  as  follows : — ''  It 
appears  from  the  preceding  observations  that  the  phenomena  of  fecundation 
in  the  Floridese  are  very  different  from  those  which  occur  in  the  other  Algae. 
The  structure  of  the  organs,  rtheir  mode  of  action,  the  period  when  their 
functions  are  discharged,  and  the  efiects  which  they  produce,  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  Algae.  There  is  no  direct  action  of  the  antherozoids  on 
the  reproductive  bodies  in  these  plants.  The  operation  is  less  simple,  and 
in  some  respects  resembles  that  which  occurs  in  the  higher  plants.  Here  we 
find  fecundation  produced  by  motionless  corpuscles  on  an  external  organ,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  complete  development  of  the  organ  of  fructification." 
— Vide  Comptes  Rendue,  Sept.  24. 

Chinese  Soap  Seeds, — M.  Payen,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Leguminosae,  whose 
seeds  are  used  as  soap  by  the  Chinese,  has  supplied  botanists  with  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts :  These  seeds  are  of  two  species,  which  differ  slightly 
in  chemical  and  microscopical  characters.  The  first  series,  which  hns  been 
more  extensively  examined  than  the  other,  is  considered  by  M.  Decaisne  to 
belong  to  the  genus  DyaUtmu  In  the  seed  one  finds,  first,  a  stratum  of  about 
two  or  three  millimetres  thick,  composed  of  cells,  containing  grains  of 
starch,  a  substance  analogous  to  saponine,  and  a  nitrogenous  oil.  Within 
this  envelope  is  the  embryo,  surrounded  by  a  compact  perisperm,  whose 
structure  and  compontion  are  quite  peculiar.  In  this  M.  Payen  has  found 
cells  with  thin  walls,  containing  grains  of  starch,  coloured  yellow  by  iodine, 
and  contracted  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  special  amorphous  secretion,  which 
absorbs  thirty  times  its  weight  of  water.  This  absorption  gives  rise  to  a 
sort  of  jeUy,  which,  when  separated,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness,  gives  colouriess  tablets,  like  layers  of  gelatine.  This,  says  M. 
Pttyen,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  pectine  and  bodies  of  the  pectine  group. 
It  is  allied  to  cellulose,  but  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine.  M.  Payen  pro- 
poses to  term  it  2)y<iflo«?.— Vide  L'lnstittd,  No.  17G7. 

Deceased  JBotamsts.—We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  two  most 
distinguished  continental  botanists.  Dr.  Kotschy,  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Met- 
teoius,  of  Leipzig.  The  former  was  for  some  time  assistant  in  the  Vienna 
Herbarium,  and  was  author  of  several  books  of  travel  and  of  a  monograph 
on  Oaks.  Dr.  Mettenius  was  Professor  of  Botany  and  director  of  the  Botanic 
Oarden  at  Leipzig. 
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The  Diagtwsis  of  the  Alga, — Upon  this  subject  a  controversy  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  past  between  Mr.  Archer,  of  the  Dublin  Natural 
History  Society,  and  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  F.R.S.  The  latter  contends  that 
there  are  so  many  intermediate  forms  between  the  earlier  and  later  stagei)  of 
the  development  of  certain  plants,  which  are  in  every  respect  like  what  Mr. 
Archer  considers  adult  forms,  that  diagnosis  from  the  examination  of  speci- 
mens alone  not  undergoing  development  is  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Hicks  aaks 
how  Mr.  Archer  can  say  whether  a  specimen  is  a  fixed  form,  a  separate 
entity,  or  merely  a  transitorial  form  of  some  other  growth.  To  this  Mr. 
Archer  replies  that  the  mere  fact  of  conjugation  taking  place  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  adult  nature  of  the  species  under  examination.  Dr.  Hicks,  we 
believe,  does  not  look  on  conjugation  as  a  true  generative  act — ^Vide 
QtiatierU/  Jotatial  of  the  Microscopical  Science,  October. 


CHEMISTRY. 

• 

Action  of  Magnesium  on  Neutral  Metallic  Salts, — In  a  paper  read  before 
the  French  Academy,  on  October  1,  M.  A.  Commaille  states  that  hydrogen 
is  always  evolved  when  a  metal  is  precipitated  by  magnesium,  and  in  such 
cases  the  precipitation  is  incomplete.  In  the  case  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
hydrated  protoxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down ;  in  an  acid  solution,  metallic 
iron  is  precipitated.  With  mixed  chromic  and  chromous  chloride,  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  precipitated.  With  manganous  sulphate,  the 
reaction  is  the  same  as  with  iron.  With  cobalt  sulphate,  the  reaction  is 
very  slow ;  after  a  few  days  the  hydrated  oxide,  CojO^,  deposits  on  the 
magnesium.  With  nickel  sulphate,  the  precipitate  formed  is  the  hydrated 
protoxide.  With  oxalate  of  uranium,  a  golden-coloured  deposit  of  hydrated 
sesquioxide  is  produced — UjOjjHO.  With  jsulphate  of  zinc,  there  is  an 
energetic  action,  and  the  metal,  the  hydrated  oxide,  and  sub-sulphate  are 
precipitated.  With  chloride  of  cadmium,  the  reaction  is  also  very  energetic, 
and  a  mixture  of  oxychloride  of  cadmium,  and  metallic  cadmium,  is  preci- 
pitated. Bismuth  salts  being  acid  give  a  precipitate  of  pure  metallic 
bismuth.  Protochloride  of  tin  gives  spongy  tin  and  stannic  acid.  The 
disengagement  of  gas  is  very  strong  with  neutral  chloride  of  lead ;  the 
deposit  consists  of  lead  mixed  with  oxychloride. 

Magnesium  Hods  for  Toxicological  Purposes, — The  Chemical  News  states 
that  some  of  Mr.  Mellor's  magnesium  rods  which  have  been  examined  by 
the  editor  have  been  found  to  answer  their  purpose  exceedingly  well. 
They  ai-e  intended  to  replace  zinc  in  the  detection  of  arsenic  and  other 
poisonous  metals.  When  examined  in  connection  with  Marshes  apparatus, 
they  gave  no  indication  of  deposit  which  could  be  confounded  by  the 
chemist  with  arsenic,  Ac. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Caustic  Alkalies, — ^A  method  by  which  the  carbonates 
may  be  rendered  so  pure  that  they  only  exhibit  traces  of  chloride  has  been 
discovered  by  M.  Graeger.  This  chemist  first  treats  them  with  carbonate 
of  silver,  and  then  boils  them  with  lime  from  calcined  marble.  The 
ley  is  then  filtered  through  a  funnel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  placed 
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fingments  of  marble  and  powdered  marble,  first  ponring  distilled  water 
through  till  it  passes  perfectly  limpid. — Journal  fur  prakiisc fie  Chetnie, 

Organic  Matter  m  Water, — As  it  has  been  proposed  to  obtain  the  future 
water-supply  of  London  from  the  English  lakes,  it  is  of  interest  to  compare 
(as  has  be^n  done  by  the  Chemical  News)  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
lakes  with  that  of  the  London  waterworks.  According  to  Mr.  Way,  the 
grains  of  organic  matter  per  gallon  is  in — 

EiverLowther 062 

Haweswater 0-62  * 

UUeswater 0-35 

Thirhnere 077 

giying  an  ayerage  of  0*59  grains. 
According  to  Dr.  Letheby,  the  organic  matter  per  gallon  is  in  the — 

Grand  Junction  Waterworks  ....  0*60 

West  Middlesex 0-48 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall       ....  0*64 

Chelsea         .  • 0*56 

Kent      .        .    ' 0-03 

NewRiyer 0-22 

East  London  .        .        .        .        .        .        .  0-56 

showing  an  average  of  0*44  grains ;  or  a  balance  against  Cumberland  of 
0*16  grains  of  organic  matter  per  gallon. — ^Vide  Chemical  News,  November. 

A  Crystalline  Fatty  Matter  in  Urine.-— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  Mr.  Edward  Schunck  read  a  paper  with  the  above  title.  Mr. 
Schunck  says  that  the  occurrence  of  fatty  matter  in  urine  is  a  somewhat 
rare  phenomenon,  and  is  generally  considered  as  a  symptom  of  disease. 
In  moat  of  the  instances  that  have  come  under  his  notice,  it  was  foimd 
assodated  with  albumen  in  which  the  fatty  particles  were  embedded;  more 
frequently,  however,  it  is  found  enclosed  in  ceUs  so  heavy  a?  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Schunck  gives  the  following  method  for  the 
extraction  of  the  peculiar  brown-yellow  oil  which  he  described.  Healthy 
urine  is  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  till  the  percolating  liquid  ceases  to 
be  decolorised,  and  begins  to  pass  vnth  extreme  slowness.  It  will  be 
found  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  charcoal  will  decolorise  a  veiy  large 
portion  of  the  liquid.  The  charcoal  is  then  well  washed  with  water  to  dis- 
itolve  the  soluble  salts,  dried,  and  afterwards  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  to 
^  hich  it  communicates  a  bright-yellow  colour.  The  liquid  must  then  be 
fi  eredy  evaporated,  and  the  brown  syrup  residue  mixed  with  water,  which 
depodta  a  brown  semifluid  fatty  matter,  which  can  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion. 

Oh  Blue  Litmus  Paper  as  a  Test  for  Acidity, — Li  the  course  of  a  recent 
discusnon  at  the  French  Academy,  on  the  subject  of  silkworm  disease, 
M.  Chevreul  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  above  subject.  It 
appears  that  the  most  delicate  blue  paper  owes  its  colour  to  the  red  prin- 
ciple of  litmus  imited  with  subcarbonate  of  potash ;  and  when  a  body 
reddens  this,  it  only  signifies  that  the  substance  has  more  affinity  for  potash 
than  the  red  colouring  matter  of  litmus  has.  But  in  the  preparation  of 
ordinary  blue  litmus  paper^  instead  of  using  paper  free  firom  mineral  matter. 
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the  makers  use  paper  contauiing  subcarbonate  of  lime,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  &c.  Now  subcarbonate  of  lime  also  colours  litmus  blue,  and  this 
compound  gives  up  its  base  to  acids  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  the 
blue  potash-compound  does.  Therefore,  in  order  to  prepare  the  most 
delicate  blue  litmus-paper,  the  latter  should  be  first  soaked  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  well  washed,  before  applying  the  litmus.  Ordinary  red 
litmus-paper  is  much  more  sensitive  to  alkaline  reaction  than  blue  paper 
is  to  acid.  M.  Chevreul  said  that  the  most  delicate  means  to  detect 
Acidity  was  to  put  a  freshly-cut  piece  of  campeachy-wood  into  distilled  water. 
If  free  from  alkali,  the  colour  will  be  yellow,  but  if  there  is  a  trace  of 
alkali  present,  the  tint  is  purple ;  then  add  a  minute  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
on  the  point  of  a  quill,  when  the  colour  will  turn  yellow.  This  liquid 
becomes  purple  vrith  a  trace  of  alkali,  and  acids  change  the  purple  to 
yellow. 

Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  Perghze,  By  M.  A.  B^hamp. — ^We  learn  from 
our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  Netcs,  that  M.  B^champ  has  discovered  in 
these  waters  considerable  quantities  of  acetic  and  butyric  adds.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  organic  acids  have  been  found  in  a  French  spring.  Upon 
examining  the  deposit  of  this  water  under  the  microscope,  a  considerable 
number  of  mobile  corpuscles  were  observed,  similar  to  those  seen  in  native 
chalk.  M.  Bi^champ  supposes  that  these  are  the  causes  of  the  formation  of 
the  volatile  fatty  acids. 

The  Compottnds  of  Niobium. — M.  Marignac,  in  a  recent  memoir,  endeavours 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  ilmenium.  He  believes  that  the  niobic  acid 
extracted  from  columbite  is  not  a  mixture  ;  that  its  density  is  about  4*6 ; 
and  that  the  two  products,  obtained  by  M.  Hermann,  having  densities  of  5 
and  3*8,  are  mixtures  of  this  acid  with  bodies  of  a  greater  and  less  density, 
chiefiy  tantalic  and  titanic  acids. 

Detection  of  Free  SulpJntric  Acid  in  Acetic  Acid. — ^The  following  simple 
process  for  this  purpose  is  given  in  Boettger's  Polytechnisches  Nbtizhlati : 
Boil  about  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  acid  to  be  tested  in  a  retort  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  starch,  until  half  the  liquid  is  distilled ;  after  it  has 
cooled,  add  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine.  If,  xmder  these  circumstances,  a 
blue  coloration  be  produced,  no  sulphuric  acid  is  present.  If  the  blue  colour 
does  not  appear,  it  may  be  concluded  that  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  which, 
by  reacting  on  the  starch,  will  have  transformed  it  to  glucose.  With  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  glucose  gives  no  particular  coloration.  Sulphuric  acid,  thus 
detected,  may  be  estimated  by  the  ordinary  processes. 

A  New  Form  of  Ghmpowder, — This  peculiar  compound,  the  invention  of 
Herr  G.  A.  Neumeyer,  is  said  to  possess  the  following  properties : — 

1.  The  powder  bums,  but  does  not  explode,  if  the  air  has  access. 

2.  Neither  pressure  nor  percussion  will  cause  it  to  ignite. 

3.  Its  explosive  force  is  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  powder  or  even  greater. 

4.  It  leaves  behind  less  residue  than  ordinary  powder. 

5.  It  does  not  attract  more  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  than  ordinary 
powder. 

6.  It  leaves  behind  less  powder-smoke  than  ordinary  powder.  Its  smoke, 
moreover,  is  light,  disappears  quickly,  and  has  no  injurious  efiect  on  the 
health  of  the  workmen. 
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7.  It  ifi  cheaper  than  ordinarj  powder  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  31.  The 
pziees  hy  weight  are  the  same,  hut  as  it  has  heen  found  that  76^  grains  of 
Neumejer's  have  the  same  explosive  force  as  79|  grains  of  ordinary  powder, 
ihe  above  proportion  may  easily  be  deduced. — ^Vide  Berg-  und  huUemmim-- 
m9che  Zeiiung,  No.  36, 1866. 

The  Sjfnthesis  of  JResorcine, — ^Herr  Komer  has  been  engaged  in  some  re- 
searches up<m  resorcine.  To  those  who  have  waged  war  against  chemical 
technicalities;  the  follgwing  paragraph  may  be  of  interest.  Ilerr  Komer 
starts  with  benzol;  converts  this  into  binitrobenzol ;  from  this  prepares 
paranitroaniline ;  transforms  the  nitrate  of  this  base  into  nitrate  and  then 
sulphate  of  paxadiazonitrobensol.  Under  the  influence  of  hydriodic  add  this 
salt  gives  paraiodonitrobenaol,  which,  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
reduced  to  paraiodaniline.  From  the  nitrate  of  this  base  the  sulphate  of 
paradiazoiodobenzol  is  formed.  This  salt  decomposed  by  boiling  water  gives 
a  new  acid,  paraiodophenic  acid.  This  is  solid  and  well  crystallised ;  its 
most  remarkable  property  is  to  give,  under  the  influence  of  fused  potash,  a 
crystallised  combination  which  is  the  inferior  homologue  of  orcine  described 
by  MM.  Hlasiwitz  and  Barth  under  the  name  of  resorcine.  Herr  Komer  hopes 
to  show  that  phloroglucine  and  pyrogallic  adds  are  trihydroxylic  derivatives 
of  benzol;  and  that,  by  starting  from  toluol,  he  will  effect  the  synthesis  of 
orcine. 

T?ie  Detection  of  Iodine. — ^Mr.  Carey  Lea,  the  celebrated  American  photo- 
gn^kher,  has  suggested  a  new  and  useful  test  for  the  presence  of  iodine.  It 
states  that,  while  engaged  in  testing  for  iodine,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Lea  that 
the  fadlity  with  which  that  body  is  eliminated  from  its  hydrogen  and  me- 
tallic combinations  by  chromic  acid  would  make  the  latter  substance  a 
valuable  means  of  bringing  a*bout  the  starch  reaction,  and  a  few  experi- 
ments completely  confirmed  this  view.  If,  for  example,  an  extremely  dilute 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  such  that  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and 
starch  produces  no  perceptible  effect,  is  taken,  the  further  addition  of  a 
single  drop  of  very  dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  will  instantly 
bring  about  the  characteristic  reaction.  When  chlorhydric  add  is  substi- 
tuted for  nitric,  the  effect  of  the  bichromate  is  (as  was  to  be  expected)  still 
more  marked.  The  test  has  the  full  delicacy  at  least  of  the  chlorine  test, 
with  this  great  advantage  that  an  excess  of  the  reagent  does  not  prevent 
the  reaction. 

Wine  and  Wine  Sickness. — The  results  of  M.  Pasteur^s  valuable  researches 
on  this  subject  may  thus  be  summarised : — 1.  That  the  dangerous  changes 
which  occur  in  wine  arise  from  causes  which  are  mixed  up  with  those  to 
whioh  fermentation  is  attributed.  2.  That  the  heating  of  ordinary  wine  to 
the  extent  of  50®  centrigrade  is  sufficient  to  Irill  all  microscopic  vegetation, 
or  the  ferments  which  produce  them ;  fermentation  and  all  other  dangers 
due  to  these  causes  being  thus  arrested  or  prevented.  3.  The  application 
of  the  amount  of  heat  indicated  does  not  in  any  way  effect  the  flavour  or 
the  colour  of  wine,  and  assures  brightness.  4.  Wines  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  such  temperature  appear  capable  of  being  kept  indefinitely  in 
dosed  vessels.  5.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  such  wines,  it  is  true,  may 
become  affected  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time ;  but  this  is  in  consequence  of 
the  air  supplying  them  with  the  living  germs  of  those  ferments  which  they 
previously  lost  by  the  action  of  heat. 
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How  to  Silver  GlasB, — ^Those  who  are  familiar  with  Baron  Liebig's  inyee- 
tigationa  on  the  subject  of  glass  silvering  are  aware  of  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  deposition  of  mercury  amalgam  upon  glass ;  the  follow- 
ing method  which  has  been  suggested  by  Herr  Reichuxit  will  interest  our 
chemical  readers.  Prepare  four  solutions — ^first,  10  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
diver  to  100  grammes  of  water ;  second,  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  of 
0-084  density;  third,  20  grammes  of  caustic  soda  and  500  grammes  of 
water;  and  fourth,  a  solution  of  25  grammes  of  su^  in  200  grammes  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  a  cubic  centimetre  of  nitric  add,  at  36°,  and  let  the 
whole  boil  for  twenty  minutes.  When  cold,  add  50  cubic  centimetres  of 
alcohol,  and  as  much  water  as  will  make  up  the  total  quantity  to  500  culnc 
centimetres ;  then  take  12  parts  of  the  first,  8  parts  of  the  second,  and  20 
parts  of  the  third  solution,  add  60  parts  of  water,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours ;  lastly,  the  solution  No.  4  is  added  when  the 
whole  becomes  of  a  blackish  tint,  in  consequence  of  the  ^finely  divided  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  which  begins  to  falL  'M.  Reichardt  has  discovered  that 
the  deposition  of  the  silver  is  greatly  ^ded  by  motion,  and  that,  when  the 
bath  is  continually  shaken,  the  deposit  on  the  inner  surface  of  glass  vases  is 
always  satisfactory,  and  he  recommends  that  in  dlveriog  plates  of  glass  they 
shall  be  placed  in  evaporating  dishes,  or  other  vessels,  so  that  the  sides  may 
g^ve  an  oscillating  motion  to  the  liquid  in  the  bath  when  shaken.  In  acting 
on  large  articles,  he  recommends  the  glass  plates,  or  other  objects,  to  be 
fixed  within  tubs  or  vats,  which  may  then  be  rolled  or  rotated  pretty 
rapidly. — Journal  of  Society  of  ArtB,  November  1866. 

Observation  on  the  Passage  of  the  Spark  of  tm  Induction^  CoU  through  Flame. 
By  A.  Kundt.— If  the  current  of  sparks  of  an  induction-coil  be  passed 
through  the  luminous  flame  of  gas  or  of  a  candle,  no  alteration  is  seen  in 
the  flame,  excepting  that  in  the  path  of  the  sparks  the  flame  is  intensely 
luminous,  and  under  certain  circumstances  this  brightly  luminous  pa^ 
of  sparks  is  traversed  by  dark  cross  bands.  When  the  polar  wires  are  suitably 
introduced,  it  appears  constant  and  steady.  Yet,  if  the  flame  is  viewed  in 
a  slowly  rotating  mirror,  or  in  one  which  is  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  hand, 
this  apparent  constancy  is  found  really  not  to  exist ;  for,  looked  at  in  the 
mirror,  the  image  does  not  seem  constantly  broadened,  but  the  part  above 
the  spark  appears  alternating,  like  the  flame  of  a  chemical  harmonicon  when 
looked  at  in  a  rotating  mirror.  From  the  upper  point  of  the  flame  to  the 
spark,  the  image  in  the  mirror  appears  to  have  serrate  incisions,  and  at  the 
lower  point  of  each  dark  incision  there  is  a  passing  spark.  During  this 
transition  of  an  individual  spark,  the  flame,  therefore,  is  always  extinguished 
above.    The  part  below  the  spark  is  constant  and  steady. 

On  the  Deportment  of  Solutions  of  Glauber^  s  Salt  on  Beduction  of  Tempera- 
ture.— ^As  the  physical  processes  in  the  so-called  supersaturation  of  Glauber^s 
salt  solutions  have  as  yet  found  no  sufficient  explanation  either  from  physi- 
cists or  chemists,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  if  we  place  be- 
fore them  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  F.  Lindig,  of  Schwerin. 

K  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  whether  saturated  or  not,  is  allowed  to 
cool  slowly,  it  contracts  with  diminution  of  temperature,  like  any  other 
body,  as  long  as  there  is  no  crystallisation.  But  as  soon  as  the  first  crystals 
form  in  the  clear  solution,  instead  of  contracting,  it  begins  to  expand,  and 
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ccmtinues  to  do  so  in  proportion  as  the  crystallisation  proceeds.  Hence  the 
density  of  the  ciystals  forming  is  less  than  that  of  the  solution  from  which 
they  form.  Surprising  as  is  this  deportment  of  a  gradually  crystallising 
solution  of  01auher*8  salt;  that  of  a  so-called  supersaturated  solution  is  stiU 
more  surprising  and  remarkable.  If  such  a  one  by  careful  treatment  is 
cooled  down  to  0**,  and  then  made  to  crystallise  suddenly,  the  crystal  cake 
formed,  which  constitutes  a  compact  solid  mass,  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  yolume,  and  on  further  cooling  to  about  l(f  C.  below  zero,  con- 
tracts more  and  more.  As  in  this  condition  of  the  orig^al  solution  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  separation  of  crystals  as  in  the  former  case,  it  seems 
(Hke  water  below  4^  not  to  follow  the  law  according  to  which  bodies  con- 
tract by  diminution  of  temperature. 


GEOLOGY   AND   PALAEONTOLOGY. 

The  Entire  Skeieton  of  a  Madodcn  has  just  been  discovered  in  a  peat-bed 
near  Troy.  The  jaw-bone  was  found  near  the  surface.  At  a  depth  of  about 
50  feet  the  remaining  bones  were  found.  The  tusks  were  very  nearly  6  feet 
long  and  about  9  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  them,  upon  exposure  to  the 
Hght,  crumbled  to  pieces  like  clay,  resembling  that  substance  in  appearance 
and  texture.  The  ribs,  of  which  there  were  14  found,  are  about  4  feet  long, 
the  largest  being  4  feet  9  inches.  The  upper  jaw-bone  is  4  feet  9  inches 
long  from  the  extremity  of  the  mouth  to  the  cranium,  and  across  the  fore- 
head measures  about  3  feet.  So  heavy  is  it  that  it  was  with  difficulty  four 
labourers  could  move  the  mass.  The  sockets  in  which  originally  were 
located  the  eyes  of  the  monster  are  almost  large  enough  to  admit  the  head 
of  a  man.  The  hip-bone  is  5  feet  long,  and  weighs  100  poimds ;  the 
shoulder-blades  measure  2  feet  9  inches,  and  weigh  about  50  poimds  each. 
The  bone  of  the  leg  at  the  knee-joint  measures  13  inches  in  diameter.  The 
vertebrsB  of  the  back-bone  are  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  other  fragments 
found  are  in  harmonious  proportion  to  those  already  mentioned. 

On  the  Distribution  of  Life  Bocks, — Mr.  H.  G.  Seeley  read  a  paper  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophic  Society  upon  **The  Laws  Regu- 
lating the  Distribution  of  Life  of  Rocks.''  Mr.  Seeley  stated  that  in  all  denu- 
dation, whether  marine  or  subaerial  and  fluviatile,  the  crystalline  rocks  which 
underwent  this  process  were  again  deposited  in  the  following  order :  (1) 
sand,  (2)  clay,  (3)  limestone  ,*  the  second  overlapping  and  appearing  at  the 
junction,  to  be  superposed  to  the  first,  and  the  third  to  the  second.  Hence 
these  deposits,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  successive,  might  in 
reality  be  contemporaneous.  Again,  deposits  were  commonly  assumed  to  be 
contemporaneous  when  they  contained  the  same  fossils ;  but  upheaval  and 
depression  would  cause  the  fauna  of  any  locality  to  move ;  so  that  remains 
of  the  same  species  might  be  deposited  necessarily  in  difierent  deposits.  He 
also  considered  species  to  be  re-transmutable,  and  to  be  afiected  by  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  the  animal  was  living.  Therefore  he  main- 
tained that  strata  could  not  be  identified  by  these  means,  but  by  discovering 
the  physical  conditions  under  which  they  were  deposited,  and  by  other 
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methods.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Seeley  read  a  paper  on  the  Potton 
Sands. — Applying  these  principles  to  the  Potton  Sands  of  Bedfordshire,  he 
considered  that  the  lower  deposits  were  of  the  same  age  as  the  Portland  sands 
of  the  South  of  England  -,  the  middle  fossiliferous  seams  of  the  age  of  the 
Purheck  beds ;  and  the  upper  deposits  of  the  Lower  Greensand. 

On  gome  Points  in  the  Structure  of  X^hotura, — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society,  Mr.  W.  Woodwiurd,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Geological  Magagmef  read  a  valuable  paper  on  the  above  important  palseon- 
tological  subject.  He  pointed  out  that  Professor  McCoy's  tribe,  PoBcilopodOj 
was  intended  to  include  the  LimuU,  with  Eurypterue,  Pterygotus,  and  BeU- 
nurus.  Professor  Huxley  had  already  shown  (in  1859)  that  this  classification 
was  founded  upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  fossils,  then  (1849) 
only  known  in  England  by  extremely  fragmentary  remains.  Professor 
McCoy's  classification  was  based  on  conjecture  rather  than  on  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  these  extinct  forms.  The  subsequent 
researches  of  Professors  Agassiz  and  Hall  in  America,  Professor  Nieszkowski 
in  Russia,  and  the  independent  investigations  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter  and  the 
author  in  this  country,  have  shown  that  a  dose  relationship  actually  does 
exist  between  the  Xiphomra  and  the  JEurypterida,  Mr.  Woodward  then 
gave  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  structure  of  these  two  divisions,  which 
he  proposed  to  call  suborders  of  Dr.  Dana's  order  Merostomata.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Xiphosura  were  divisible  into  three  genera:  (1)  BeUntsrus 
[Baily],  having  five  freely  articulated  thoracic  segments,  and  three  anchylosed 
abdominal  ones  and  a  telson;  (2)  Predioichia,  a  new  genus,  having  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  segments  anchylosed  together;  and  (3)  Limuius 
[Muller],  having  a  head  composed  of  seven  cephalic  and  one  thoracic  seg- 
ments, followed  ly  five  coalesced  thoracic  somites  bearing  branchiae,  and 
one  or  more  coalesced  apodal  abdominal  somites,  to  which  is  articulated  the 
tekon.  Although  so  great  a  dissimilarity  exists  between  Pterygotue  and 
Limuku,  yet  in  the  genera  Semiaspis,  Exapinurus,  and  Pseudoniscus,  we 
have  forms  which,  in  the  nimiber  of  body-rings,  are  intermediate. 

On  the  Dinosaurian  ReptUes  of  South  Africa, — Professor  J.  H.  Huxley,  in 
a  paper  he  read  before  the  Geological  Society,  describes  a  portion  of  a  right 
femur  25j  inches  long,  so  that  the  entire  femur  may  be  safely  assumed  to 
have  exceeded  30  inches  in  length.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  bone  and  the 
character  and  position  of  the  trochanters  leave  no  doubt  of  the  Dinosaurian 
affinities  of  the  reptile  to  which  it  belonged,  which  must  have  been  com- 
parable, in  point  of  size,  to  its  near  allies,  the  Megalosaurus  and  the  Igua- 
nodon.  To  the  former  of  these  it  possesses  the  closest  affinity,  but  difiers  in 
the  proportional  size  and  form  of  its  trochanters,  and  in  its  much  heavier 
proportions;  and  the  author  proposes  ,for<  it  the  name  Euskehsaurus 
BrovmU,  Professor  Huxley  also  described  a  portion  of  the  distal  end  of  a 
femur,  indicating  another  genus  of  large-sized  Dinosaurian  reptiles,  the 
characters  yielded  being  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  another  genua  than 
E%ukeloeaMrm. 

Secondary  FossiUferous  Deposits  of  New  South  Wales, — ^These  have  been 
very  carefully  examined  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  who  has  recently  given 
a  description  of  them  to  the  Geological  Society.  It  appears  that  untU  the 
year  1860  secondary  deposits  were  thought  to  be  absent  firom  Australia. 
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Since  that  date,  however,  secondary  foflsils  have  heen  diaoovered  by  yanous 
geologiata.  Mr.  Clarke's  enquiries  extended  over  the  country  near  the 
Maranoa  river  in  Queensland,  and  the  examination  of  specimens  sent  to  him 
firom  localities  between  there  and  the  Flinders  river  have  led  him  to  believe 
that  there  exist  in  that  area  various  formations  from  the  Triassic  to  the 
Cutaoeous  series.  It  seems  that  the  deposits  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  Australia  are  by  no  means  identical 

Fiffures  of  British  2^om&.— Mr.  W.  Hellier  Baily,  PaljBBontologist  to  the 
Irish  Geological  Survey,  is  issuing,  or  pr(^[K)8es  to  issue,  in  numbers,  a  series 
of  lithographs^  illustrative  of  characteristic  fossils.  The  work  will  consist 
of  tinted  plates  and  explanations,  but  will  be  vdthout  letterpress.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Baily's  untiring  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  paleon- 
tology will  know  how  to  appreciate  his  new  work.  Each  number  will  be 
published  separately,  will  contain  ten  plates,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  moderate 
price  of  five  shillings. 

lUrU  Cores  from  India, — General  Twemlow  has  sent  over  from  India  several 
specimens  of  the  above,  aud  with  them  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Geological 
Magamne,  asldng  for  a  notice  of  them.  Accordingly  Mr.  John  E?ans  has 
examined  them,  and  has  offered  his  opinion  upon  them.  They  present  the 
appearance  of  cylinders  which  have  a  polygonal  outline,  and  are  the  remnants 
of  flints  &om  which  flint  weapons  have  been  chopped  off.  It  seldom  happens, 
Mr.  Evans  states,  that  a  single  specimen  of  flint  is  of  so  pure  and  homoge- 
neous a  character  as  to  yield  so  many  regular  chips  as  those  which  Major- 
General  Twemlow  has  sent  over  from  the  Indus.  The  statement  of  the 
discoverer  that  they  were  found  in  the  bed  of  a  river  beneath  three  feet  of 
rock,  Mr.  Evans  receives  with  some  doubt,  and  he  considers  the  specimens  to 
belong  rather  to  what  is  called  the  NeoUthic  than  the  PalcsoUthic  period  of 
India. 

AeaUpha  in  a  Fossil  State. — Several  very  well  preserved  fossil  remains  of 
the  Medusidffi  have  been  discovered  in  the  lithographic  slate  of  Eichstadt 
by  Professor  Hackel,  of  Jena.  The  species  more  recently  described  by  the 
German  savant  belong  to  the  family  Khizostemidse,  the  typical  genus  of 
which  is  so  frequently  illustrated  in  zoological  text-books.  Professor 
HackeVs  restorations  seem  to  have  been  conscientiously  made,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  ore  long  the  study  of  fossil  Medusidse  may  become 
an  important  branch  of  pal«ontology. — ^Vide  Geological  Magasinej  November. 
The  Bocks  of  North  Devon  and  Somerset, — Mr.  G.  J.  Beete  Jukes  has 
published  a  paper  on  the  grouping  of  these  deposits.  Mr.  Jukes  takes  as 
his  starting-point  the  country  round  Wiveliscombe,  and  describes  the  rocks 
of  the  district  reaching  from  that  place  north-west  to  the  Brendon  Hills, 
and  westward  to  Dulverton,  including  the  valley  of  the  Tone  more  to  the 
south.  He  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — (1)  There  are  three 
areas  of  old  red  sandstone  in  this  region^  namely,  a,  the  Quantock  Hills ; 
5,  the  Porlock,  Minehead,  and  Dunster  area;  and  c,  the  Morte  Bay  and 
WiveliBCombe  ridge.  (2)  Each  of  these  masses  of  old  red  sandstone  dips 
under  a  great  mass  of  carboniferous  slate.  (3)  The  coal-measures,  the  carbo- 
niferous slate,  and  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Devon  are  contemporaneous  with 
the  coal-measures,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  old  red  sandstone  to  the 
jMrth  of  Uie  Bristol  ChanneL 
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Madrepores  of  the  Jn/ra-Liae  of  South  Wales, — ^In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Geological  Society,  on  November  21,  Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  stated  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions :  (1)  That  the  fossiliferousbeds  of  Sutton,  Southemdown, 
Brocastle,  and  Eiyennj,  are  important  members  of  the  series  which  interrenes 
between  the  Trias  and  the  beds  containing  Ammonites  Bwklandi,  Oryph(Ba 
incurva,  &c.  and  that  which  has  been  named  the  Infra-Lias,  (2)  That  the 
MoUusca  and  certain  well-known  species  of  Madreporana,  which  are  grouped 
together  at  Brocastle^  hare  similar  relations  to  each  other  in  the  Cudcaire  de 
Valoffne,  in  the  zone  of  AmmonUes  Moreanus  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  in  the 
Ores  de  Luxembourg.  (3)  That  the  above-mentioned  beds  in  Wales,  consti- 
tuting a  coralliferous  horizon,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  upper  beds  of  the 
French  and  Luxembourgian  Infra-Lias. 

Age  of  the  Chinese  Coalfields. — It  will  possibly  surprise  some  of  our 
readers  to  learn  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  coalfield  belongs  to  the 
Mesozoic  period.  This  has  been  recently  demonstrated  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science )  the  author  of  the  article  having  received  several  specimens 
of  the  Chinese  coal-fossils,  has  been  enabled  to  determine  that  all  the  carbo- 
niferous fossils  are  absent,  and  that  most  of  the  plants  present  are  Bodoza* 
mites  and  Fterozamites,  which  are  essentially  Cycads, 
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H,  M,  S,  '^Watenaitch,*'  This  vessel,  which  has  recently  been  tried,  has 
been  built  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  new  system  of  jet  propulsion,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuthven,  to  which  we  have  befbre  adverted  in  these  pages. 
The  experiment  is  upon  so  large  and  costiy  a  scale,  and  in  the  hands  of  men 
so  thoroughly  competent  to  carry  it  out,  that  the  value  of  the  system  wiU 
doubtiess  be  thoroughly  investigated.  We  take  the  following  particulars  of 
the  vessel  from  Engineering j  vol.  ii.  p.  315  (October  26),  which  contains  the 
most  accurate  description  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  "Waterwitch"  was 
designed  by  Mr.  R  J.  Keed,  and  has  been  built  by  the  Thames  Shipbuilding 
Company.  Her  tonnage  is  778  tons  measurement,  length  162  fee^  breadth 
82  feet,  depth  13  feet  9  inches.  She  has  a  flat  bottom,  and^is  double-ended, 
each  end  being  fitted  with  a  rudder.  She  is  armour-plated  for  a  length  of 
about  60  feet  amidships,  with  4i-inch  plates  on  10  inches  of  teak  backing.  The 
propelling  machinery  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Dudgeon,  accor- 
ding to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Ruthven.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  three  cylinder 
condensing  engines,  driving  a  centrifugal  pump,  by  which  the  water  is  sup- 
plied to  the  jets,  which  constitute  the  propelling  apparatus.  The  revolving 
wheel  of  the  centrifugal  pump  is  14  feet  in  external  diameter,  and  it  has  12 
arms  or  vanes  curving  upwards  and  outwards.  From  the  wheel  case  the 
water  is  conducted  through  two  copper  pipes,  which  leave  the  case  tan- 
gentially,  and  are  led  with  a  spiral  curve  to  the  jets  at  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
The  arrangement  for  directing  the  jets  either  forwards  or  backwards  consists 
of  a  large  two  way  cock,  placed  at  each  side  of  the  vessel  just  within  the 
delivering  nozzles,  and  by  turning  these  cocks  the  water  can  be  delivered 
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tliTOugh  either  the  forward  or  aft  nozzles,  or  through  one  forward  and  one 
aft  nozzle  at  pleasure.  The  deliyering  nozzles  are  of  brass,  2  feet  1  inch 
bj  1  foot  7  inches  or  about  452  square  inches  sectional  area. 

The  engine  has  three  cylinders  88^  inches  diameter  and  3  feet  6  inches 
stroke. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  the  trial,  the  draught  being  9  feet 
9  inches  and  the  lower  edges  of  the  jet  nozzles  being  8  inches  below  the 
•water  leveL 

Rrst  run.  A  half  knot  tide  against  the  ship;  speed,  8*276  knots ;  revo- 
hitions  of  engines,  41 ;  steam  pressure,  24  lbs  -,  vacuum,  26  inchea 

Second  run.    A  half  knot  tide  in  the  ship's  favour ;  speed  9-549  knots  ; 
revolutions  of  engines,  42  j  steam  pressure,  2o  lbs ;  vacuum,  26  inches. 
Mean  spead  ~  8*912  knots. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  "  Waterwitch  "  attained  a  speed  sensibly 
identical  with  that  of  the  "  \^per,"  a  twin  screw,  armour-plated  gunboat  of 
predsely  similar  tonnage,  displacement,  and  engine  power.  Still  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  "  Viper  ^  compared  with  that  of  other  vessels  can  hardly 
be  considered  satisfkctoiy,  and  the  most  that  can  at  present  be  assumed 
is  that  the  new  system  of  propulsion  is  capable  of  attaining  results  equal  to 
the  less  satisfactory  results  with  the  ordinary  screw  propeller. 

The  Rev.  J.  A  L.  Airey,  MA.,  has  mathematically  investigated  the 
theoretical  conditions  of  the  action  of  the  jet  His  calculations  show  that 
otnly  18*82  per  cent  of  the  indicated  horses'  power  is  usefully  applied  in  the 
propulsion  of  the  vessel ;  18*83  per  cent  is  wasted  in  the  residuary  velocity 
of  the  water ;  and  another  10  per  cent  is  probably  consumed  in  engine  fric- 
tion, leaving  52*85  per  cent  still  unaccounted  for. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  want  of  success  is  due  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  centrifugal  pump,  which  was  not  of  the  best  type,  and 
might  be  most  materially  improved  by  a  more  scientific  disposition  of  the 
Tanes,  and  by  the  addition  of  Professor  Thomson's  whirlpool  chamber. 

Steel Bridffe, — ^Abridge  of  the  inverted  bowstring  form,  constructed  of 
puddled  steel,  has  been  erected  by  Major  Adelskold  at  the  Gotha  Elf,  in 
Sweden.  The  span  is  137^  feet,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  structure  is  only 
50  tons.  The  maximum  strain  on  the  material  is  calculated  at  8  tons  per 
square  inch,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  bridge  were  tested  to  16  tons  per  square 
inch. 

CTiannel  Bridge* — In  addition  to  the  tunnel  schemes  for  carrying  a  railway 
across  the  English  Channel,  Mr.  McClean  is  reported  to  have  proposed  a 
bridge. 

Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers, — ^At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  at 
Birmingham,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Kobinson  on  Seller's  self-adjust- 
ing Injector  for  feeding  boilers,  a  most  valuable  improvement  on  the  Giffard 
Injector,  which  is  now  so  extensively  used,  making  it  automatic  with  a 
varying  steam  pressure.  Also  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb  on  a  curvilinear 
shaping  machine,  for  finishing  the  curved  inner  face  of  locomotive  wheels  to 
a  true  circle. 

CrumUn  Viaduct. — ^Thig  beautiful  example  of  the  Warren  or  triangular 
girder,  which  had  become  dangerous  from  the  loosening  of  the  joints,  con- 
sequent on  an  insufficiency  of  bearing-area,  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
yoL,  VI. — NO.  xxn.  i 
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and  the  irooden  flooring  replaced  bj  an  iron  one.    The  stmctore  is  now 
pffobftbly  stuooger  than  when  first  erected. 

Parabolic  Gooentor. — Messrs.  Smitli  ft  Jadcson,  of  Keighley,  have  pro- 
posed a  new  form  of  pendnhim  goTemor,  in  whidi  tiie  ImUs  are  constrained 
to  moTe  in  a  parabolic  arc  In  this  arrangement  the  balls  may  remain  at 
ai^  position  in  their  range,  and  the  gOTemor  rerolve  at  one  and  the  same 
speed ;  in  oth^  words,  the  goremor  cannot  possibly  continue  to  ran  ikster 
or  slower  than  its  proper  fixed  speed,  when  the  balls  are  anywhere  within 
the  HmitB  of  their  range :  and  conseqnentlTy  the  range  being  made  snfiicient 
to  completely  i^nt  or  open  the  throttle -valye,  the  engine  cannot  poseiblj 
oontinae  to  nm  Cuter  or  slower  than  that  fixed  speed,  without  in  the  one 
case  opening  the  Talve  wide,  in  the  other  dosing  it.  This  obviates  the 
olijection  to  the  ordinary  governor,  which  has  a  special  rate  for  every 
position  of  the  balls. 

FairUei  Loccmcftive  for  Steep  Indme$.^The  necessity  of  greater  adheei<Mi- 
weights  in  locomotives  has  led  to  the  coQ|ding  of  four,  and  even  in  extreme 
eases  of  nx,  pairs  of  wheels.  For  snch  engines,  IVench  engineers  have  for 
some  time  adopted  four  cylinders,  gronping  the  wheels  in  two  sets.  Mr. 
Fairlie  has  now  advanced  one  step  further,  and  has  adi^pted  the  fonr-cylinder- 
engine  to  railways  with  sharp  curves,  by  arranging  the  two  sets  of  wheels  in 
two  swivelling  bogie  frames.  An  engine  of  this  description,  built  f(»r  the 
Queensland  railways,  was  tried  in  August  on  the  St  Helen's  bank,  which 
has  an  average  gradient  of  1  in  80.  Up  this  bank  the  ^igine  took  a  train 
weighing  altogether,  inclusive  of  the  engine,  194  t<»is,  at  a  speed,  varying 
from  24  to  13  miles  per  hour. 


MEDICINE. 

On  the  Movements  of  the  Heart, — In  a  recent  memoir  Dr.  Sibson  describes 
his  experiments  on  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which  were  made  on  the 
ass  under  the  influence  of  wourali,  and  on  dogs  subjected  to  chloroform. 
He  found  that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  takes  place  in  every  direc- 
tion towards  a  region  of  rest,  which  in  the  right  ventricle  corresponds  with 
the  anterior  papillary  muscle  in  the  left  ventricle,  with  a  situation  about 
midway  between  apex  and  base.  Simultaneously  with  the  imiversal  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles  there  is  universal  distension  of  both  auricles,  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorlae.  The  total  amount  of  blood  contains!  in 
the  heart  and  great  vessels  is  the  same  during  both  systole  and  diastole. 
During  the  ventricular  contraction,  however,  the  distribution  of  the  blood, 
lessened  towards  the  region  of  the  apex,  balances  itself  by  being  increased 
in  that  of  the  base,  since  the  auricles  and  great  vessels  are  enlarged,  not 
only  towards  the  ventricles,  but  also  outwards  and  upwards.  During  ven- 
tricular dilatation  the  reverse  takes  place. 

State  of  the  Eye  m  Hemeralopia. — Signor  Quaglino,  of  Pavia,  has  published 
the  results  of  thirty  cases  of  hemeralopia.  The  alterations  he  observed  are 
briefly  as  follows: — (1)  Whitish-grey  haziness  of  the  whole  retina,  espe- 
cially around  the  disc,  and  along  the  retinal  vessels  after  invading  the  disc 
itself.  (2)  Manifest  congestion  of  the  veins,  which  are  tortuous  and  filled 
with  blackish  coagulated-looking  blood.    (3)  The  central  arteries  often 
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enlarged  in  the  region  of  the  disc.  (4)  In  recent  cases  the  disc  looks  red  or 
loseate.  (5)  The  obscuration  o(  the  retina  ceases^  but  the  arteries  and  veins 
beeome  smaller  and  the  contours  of  the  disc  lose  their  regularity,  and  are 
fringed  by  streaks  of  pigment. — ^Vide  Ophthalmic  Iteview,  October. 

J)evelopmerU  of  JE^nthekal  Cancer  m  Internal  OrganB. — ^Dr.  Otto  Weber 
finds  frmn  researches  made  in  the  liver  and  lungs,  that  secondary  cancroid 
deposit  exists  in  internal  organs  much  more  frequently  than  is  believed.  The 
epitheliomata  in  internal  organs,  he  says,  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
flndei  <rf  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  and  not  of  the  proper  epithelial 
erils  of  the  organs.  He  gives  several  instances  of  the  co-existence  of  epi- 
tittlial  cancer  and  tubercle  in  the  same  organ. 

Sbruchtre  ef  the  Kidney, --^L,  Chrzonszcewsky  combats  Renin's  ideas  on 
the  struclure  of  the  kidney.  He  injects  carminate  of  ammonia  into  the 
JQgnlar  vein  of  a  rabbit ;  the  carmine  passes  into  the  vessels  and  thence  into 
^  uniferous  tubes  and  the  urine.  To  colour  the  vessels  alone  he  ties  the 
renal  veins  immediately  after  injecting  the  jugular,  then  the  artery;  to 
oo)o«tr  the  uriniferous  tubes  only,  he  ties  the  ureter,  and  injects  through  the 
RSttl  artery  a  saline  solution,  which  removes  all  the  colouring  matter  depo- 
■ted  in  the  vessels  of  the  Mdney.  The  principal  results  at  which  he  has 
anived  are  the  following : — ^The  uriniferous  tubes  end  in  three  ways — ^in 
anastomoses,  in  cuU-de-sac,  and  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  anasto- 
BBboses,  which  are  very  numerous  in  man,  in  the  calf,  and  in  the  pig,  are 
BKt  with  chiefly  in  the  cortical  substance.  The  termination  in  cui-de-Boc 
is  very  rare,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  The  Malpighian^  cor- 
puscles (or  rather  capsules)  are  continuous  with  the  tortuous  tubes  alone, 
aaid  each  with  only  one.  The  Malpighian  capsule  is  lined  with  pavement- 
epitlielium ;  the  internal  surface  of  the  glomerulus  of  vessels  is  also  covered 
wifli  epithelium^  but  of  larger  cubic  cells,  more  resembling  the  tortuous 
triKS.  The  Malpighian  capsules  communicate  with  the  flexuous  tubes,  and 
IkroQgh  them  with  the  straight  tubes ;  and  all  may  be  injected  through 
tiie  meter.  In  the  looped  canals  described  by  Henle  two  Idnds  are  to  be 
(Batingnished :  1.  Some  described  already  by  Ferrein,  foimd  in  the  peri- 
pheral portion  of  the  medullary  substance,  are  merely  loops  of  flexuous 
tabes  biuying  themselves  in  this  substance ;  2.  Others,  reaching  the  sum- 
nitB  of  the  pyramids,  are  merely  vessels. 

ProdmcUon  of  AnencephaHc  Monsters. — ^M.  Dareste,  well  known  for  his 
Teaenrdies  in  teratology,  has  published  a  very  able  paper  on  the  cause  of 
tlieee  monsters.  It  appears  that  two  theories  have  hitherto  been  framed  to 
account  for  these  phenomena,  and  it  seems  that  though  those  two  hypotheses 
affpazently  contradict  each  other,  M.  Dareste's  discovery  has  harmonised 
Ifaeir  more  important  points  of  difference.  It  was  thought  by  Haller  and 
Morgagni  that  the  cause  lay  in  the  existence  of  a  dropsy  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  tended  to  destroy  the  nervous  substance.  Geoflrey  St.  Hilaire,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  upon  the  cause  as  an  arrest  of  development.  Both  hypo- 
theeea  are  in  some  measure  correct,  according  to  the  results  of  M.  Dareste's 
enqiririee;  but  Haller  and  Morgagni  erred  when  they  said  that  the  effusion 
dertxoys  the  nervous  substance.  In  point  of  fact,  M.  Dareste  has  discovered 
tiiat  the  effusion  appears  before  the  nervous  substance,  and  thus  hinders  its 
development.    But  this  distinguished  physiologist  has  gone  a  step  further 
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than  his  predecessors  in  demonstrating  that  the  effusion  in  question  is  tiie 
result  of  an  extremely  anaemic  condition^  which  is  the  first  imusual  symptom 
that  presents  itself.  In  some  instances  he  has  seen  this  dropsy  affect  both 
true  and  false  amnion, — ^Vide  Lancet,  "  Record  of  Sciences." 

Homological  Relations  of  the  Scapula  and  Ilium. — Mr.  St.  George  Mivart 
has  just  written  an  important  paper  upon  the  Echidna  JSt/tttrix,  in  which  we 
find  some  novel  suggestions  as  to  the  relations  of  the  scapula  and  ilium. 
Mr.  Mivart  says  that  when  we  place  the  anterior  and  posterior  limha  in  a 
position  for  fair  comparbon,  the  two  extensor  borders  being  outwards,  the 
elbow  being  drawn  outwards  and  forwards,  and  the  knee  outwards  and 
backwards,  the  suggestion  naturally  occurs  that  the  bones  from  which  they 
are  suspended  are  rotated,  as  in  fact  they  are  naturally  in  Galeopithecus. 
This  being  done,  the  coracoid  seems  to  answer  to  what  Mr.  Mivart  believes 
to  be  its  true  homotype,  the  ischium  j  also  the  suprascapular  notch  seems  to 
repeat  the  sacro-sciatic  one,  while  the  spine  of  the  ischium  with  the  leaser 
sacro-sciatic  ligament  attached  to  it  "  recalls  to  mind  the  prominence  firom 
the  base  of  the  coracoid  with  its  coracoid  ligament."  Mr.  Mivart  thinks 
that  the  spine  and  acromium  of  the  scapula  are  unrepresented  in  the  ilium. 
In  the  echidna  the  part  of  the  scapula  which  gives  origin  to  the  sub- 
scapularis  looks  backwards  and  outwards ',  hence  Mr.  Mivart  enquires,  Are 
we  to  regard  this  as  the  natural  position,  and  consider  the  position  of  tlie 
bone  in  the  higher  animals  as  exceptional?  Mr.  Mivart  concludes  his 
memoir  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  columnar  bones, 
a  character  which  they  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  in  chelonians. 

Duality/  of  the  Heart, — According  to  M.  Dareste,  the  primitive  duality 
of  the  heart  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  primitive  duality  of  the 
anterior  laminsB  of  the  vascular  area.  In  reality,  the  blastemse,  which 
farther  on  will  form  the  heart,  at  first  make  their  appearance  as  two  small 
oblong  masses,  observable  at  the  lower  internal  portion  of  each  of  theee 
laminae,  quite  close  to  the  point  where  they  become  united  to  form  the 
apex  of  the  retreating  angle.  These  two  blastemae  are  completely  sepa- 
rated, like  the  laminae  from  which  they  spring.  At  a  later  stage,  when  the 
two  laminae  become  united  on  the  me^an  line,  the  two  cardiac  blastemae 
whose  development  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  laminae,  also  approximate 
on  the  median  line,  and  speedily  unite  into  a  single  mass,  which  forms 
what  embryogenists  have  thought  to  be  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
heart.  Nevertheless,  an  indication  of  the  primitive  duality  is  still  for  some 
time  to  be  met  with ;  it  is  a  groove  which  is  situated  at  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  organ,  and  which  arises  firom  the  fact  that  the  junction  of  the 
two  cardiac  blastemae  has  gone  on  from  behind  forwards,  like  those  of  the 
laminae  of  the  vascular  area,  which  serves  to  support  them. — ^Vide  L'Instittd, 
November. 

Oriffm  of  the  Lymph  Vessels, — M.  Chrzonszcewsky  asserts  that  the  finer 
lymph-vessels  take  their  rise  from  the  anastomosing  processes  of  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  connective  tissues.  He  made  observations  on  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  fowls  whose  ureters  had  been  tied  some  hours  before  death,  and 
found  that  when  the  delicate  serous  membrane  was  examined  in  glycerine, 
the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  were  filled  with  a  finely  granidar  mass  of 
urates,  and  that  the  lymph-vessels  were  also  filled  with  the  same  material 
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The  union  of  the  processes  of  the  connective  tissue  coi-puscles  with  the 
Ijmph- vessels  could  be  distinctly  seen.  That  the  granular  contents  of  the 
corpuscles  and  lymph-vessels  were  really  urates  was  proved  by  the  well- 
known  reaction  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  The  author  concludes,  from 
these  experiments,  that  the  mtttes  arise  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  are 
carried  away  from  it  by  the  lymph- vessels. — (  Virchow^s  Archiv.j  Jan,  1866). 

A  new  Narcotic :  WrigMia  atdidysenterica, — M.  Theodore  Husemann  has 
been  studying  the  effects  of  this  plant.  It  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  its 
bark  and  seeds  are  much  employed  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  remedy  for 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  indigestion,  fevers,  and  bilious  affections.  M.  Huse- 
mann has  experimented  on  toads,  frogs,  pigeons,  and  rabbits.  He  finds  that 
doses  of  from  150  to  200  milligrammes  of  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds  is 
all  but  poisonous  to  batrachians,  and  that  these  animals  never  resist  doses 
of  from  250  to  300  milligrammes.  Doses  of  from  2-5  to  4  grammes  kiU 
pigeons  and  rabbits,  while  rather  smaller  doses  cause  only  a  certain  stupor. 
The  effects  of  the  poison  become  generally  visible  on  whales  about  a  qu^ter 
of  an  hour  after  its  administration,  and  on  pigeons  and  rabbits  after  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes ;  death  takes  place  in  the  latter  case  at  from 
three  to  four  hours  and  a  half.  At  first  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  is  appa- 
rent, then  a  suppression  of  the  reflex  motions.  There  is  no  noticeable 
alteration  in  the  pupillary  diameter,  nor  in  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
Death  results  from  the  paralysis  of  the  thoracic  muscles. 

Physiological  Action  of  HeUehorine  and  Hellehoreine, — M.  Marmd  has  been 
making  some  physiological  experiments  on  batrachians,  birds,  and  mammals, 
with  the  two  active  principles  of  hellebore,  which  he  calls  helleborine  and 
hellehoreine.  The  helleboreine  acts  on  the  heart  in  the  same  manner  as 
digitalis.  Used  subcutaneously  it  acts  in  much  smaller  doses  than  digi- 
talis, and  similarly  produces  slackening  of  the  pulse.  In  stronger  doses,  on 
the  contrary,  it  causes  an  enormous  acceleration,  soon  followed  by  a  suddei^ 
paralysis  of  the  heart  With  regard  to  the  respiration,  its  acceleration  or 
slackening  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  change  of  the  hearths  beat ;  it  is 
rapid  at  the  commencement,  slow  at  the  end.  Helleboreine  produces  vio- 
lent vomitings  and  dysenteric  diarrhoea,  accompanied  by  acute  pains,  in 
birds,  dogs,  and  cats.  It  singularly  excites  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  pro- 
duces hyperemia  of  the  pelvic  organs,  particularly  in  the  female.  After 
TnftlriTig  allowance  for  its  influence  on  the  circulation  and  the  respiration,  it 
acts  also  on  the  nervous  system,  producing  tremors  and  sometimes  convul- 
sions. Helleborine. — Helleborine  has  the  property,  in  common  with  helle- 
boreine, that  it  does  not  act  on  the  external  teguments,  and  that  it  sharply 
irritates  the  intestine. 

Presence  of  Copper  in  the  Animal  Organism. — ^M.  Blasius,  by  minute  ana- 
lyses, has  established  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  tissues  of  mammals. 
Some  of  M.  Blasius'  results  are  embodied  in  the  following  table  : — 

Weight  Proportion  of  Oxide 

of  Copper  to  the  100. 


Ox  liver 
Sheep's  Kver 
liver  of  a  man 
Spleen  of    do 
ludneys  of  do 
Heart  of     do 


Grammes. 
1866 
474 
1440 
101 
200 
200 


0-0007 

0-0010 

inappreciable 

0-0007 
0-0007 
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The  Poisonous  Action  of  DigitaUne, — ^Dr.  Brunton  of  Edinburgh,  in  hk 
prize  thesis,  says  this  substance  acts  as  a  diuretic  eyen  in  health.  Poisonous 
doses  first  occasion  diminished  frequency,  but  increased  strength  of  the  car- 
diac pulsations,  together  with  contraction  of  the  capillaries.  The  slackemng 
of  the  heart's  speed  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  poison  upon  the  heart,  and 
not  to  the  increased  resistance  offered  by  the  contracted  capillaries.  After 
a  short  time  the  pulse  becomes  irregular,  the  capillaries  dilate,  the  arterial 
tension  diminishes,  and  syncope  is  apt  to  supervene.  Lastly,  the  pulae 
becomes  very  rapid,  and  stoppage  of  the  heart  in  a  state  of  contraction  soon 
follows. 

The  Action  of  Aconitine, — ^Dr.  Achscharumow  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 1.  Death  is  not  due  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  but  to 
stoppage  of  the  heart  from  paralysis  of  its  motor  ganglia.  2.  The  first  eJBfect 
is  irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  communicated  to  the  vagL 
3.  Paralysis  of  the  vagi  supervenes,  from  continued  irritation.  4.  The  tem- 
perature and  blood-pressure  are  lowered.  5.  The  peripheral  nerve  endings 
and  trunks  are  entirely  paralysed.  6.  Keflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord 
remains  intact  7.  The  brain  is  unaffected.  8.  It  has  no  local  action  on  the 
pupiL — Vide  Reichert  and  Dubois  Beymon^s  Archives,  No.  2,  1866. 


METALLURGY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  MINING. 

Reported  Discovery  of  Coed  in  South  Australia, — It  is  asserted  that  a  mine 
of  anthracite  has  been  discovered  at  Port  Lincoln,  South  Australia.  Mr.  Hodg- 
kiss,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  deposit  has  been  found,  has  claimed 
the  reward  of  £6,000,  offered  three  years  ago  to  anyone  finding  a  coal-mine 
in  South  Australia. 

Roasting  of  Grey  Copper'-ores  in  Hungary. — At  the  Stefanshuette  works 
for  the  smelting  of  the  grey  copper-ores,  they  use  of  the  yellow  ores  only 
poor  quartzose  ore,  which  is  necessary  for  fluxing.  The  processes,  there- 
fore, have  a  character  quite  different  from  that  in  other  places,  where  the 
grey  copper-ores  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  materials  to  be  melted.  One 
of  the  main  progresses  in  the  last  years  is  the  production  of  metallic  antimony 
from  grey  copper-ores,  dince  more  than  one-half  of  the  regulus  antimonii, 
which  comes  in  the  market  from  Hungary,  is  now  produced  ixom  these 
ores. 

Production  of  Steam  hy  Employment  of  Petroleum, — Notvnthstanding  the 
assertion  of  the  American  Naval  Commission,  that  no  advantages  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  employment  of  petroleum  as  a  substitute  for  coal,  we  find 
that  the  English  Government  is  taking  up  the  enquiry  in  a  serious  spirit.  A 
contemporary  informs  us  that  Mr.  Richardson^  who  is  instituting  expenmeats 
in  burning  petroleum  and  other  oils,  with  a  view  of  superseding  the  use  of 
coals  for  steam  purposes,  has  received  permission  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  to  use  a  service  boiler  in  Woolwich  Dockyard  for  one  week,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  shale-oil  as  fuel  The  trial  has  been 
requested  by  a  number  of  shale-oil  manufacturers  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and 
some  scientific  persons. 
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CarroMon  of  8h^ — ^Mr.  Daft's  proposilion  to  protect  the  iron  by  aino,  by 
iphang  an  intervening  thickness  of  felt  between  these  two  metals^  and  whidi 
plan  was  approved  of  by  the  late  Admiralty,  has  been  tried.  A  trial  of  its 
effidency  obviously  involved  a  question  of  time.  Sixteen  months  having 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  this  experiment,  the  ^eet  of  iron  pro- 
tected by  a  sheet  of  sine,  and  a  sheet  of  felt  between  ike  two,  was  raised  from 
the  action  of  the  sea- water  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  in  the  presence  of  the 
-visiting  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  The  subsequent 
experiment,  which  brought  the  two  metals  in  direct  contact,  was  also  highly 
satiafiMstoiy  m  its  result. 

Mardnesi  of  Siher. — Mr.  Mathey,  aasayer  at  Loda,  has  shown  that  in  even 
hard  silver  there  is  neither  tin,  lead,  nor  any  other  injurious  metal.  Its 
hardness,  he  asserts,  is  due  solely  to  the  high  temperature  at  which  silver  is 
oast  By  letting  the  crucible  cool  till  a  slight  solid  crust  is  formed  on  the 
mirface  of  the  fused  metal,  and  casting  at  this  moment,  a  soft  silver  vdth  a 
brilHant  cut  is  obtained. — Vide  Dmgler^s  Potytechn,  JoumaL 

Sow  to  use  Nitroglycerine. — In  another  number  we  gave  a  general  account 
of  the  properties  of  nitroglycerine,  and  of  the  mode  of  employing  this  explosive 
substance ;  but  as  a  recent  and  exact  description  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
£.  Kopp,  we  tomslate  it  for  our  readers.  Suppose,  he  says,  it  is  desired  to  de- 
tach a  layer  of  rocks.  At  a  distance  of  from  2*5  to  3  metres  from  the  out- 
side, a  mioe-hole  is  dug  of  about  5  to  6  centimetres  diameter  and  2  to  3 
metres  depth.  After  having  cleared  this  of  dirt,  water,  and  sand,  1,500  to 
2,000  grammes  of  nitroglycerine  are  introduced,  by  means  of  a  funneL  A 
raoall  cylinder,  of  iron,  cardboard,  or  wood,  about  4  centimetres  in  diameter 
and  5  to  6  centimetres  in  height,  is  then  introduced  and  filled  with  ordinary 
powder.  This  is  fixed  to  a  wick  or  ordinary  mine-fuse,  which  penetrates 
into  it  to  a  certain  depth,  to  assure  the  inflammation  of  the  powder.  By 
means  of  the  match  on  the  fuse,  the  cylinder  ia  lowered ;  and  by  the  feel 
the  Booment  can  be  easily  judged  at  which  the  cylinder  reaches  the  sur- 
£Me  of  the  glycerine.  The  match  being  then  held  firmly,  fine  sand  is  run 
into  the  hole  until  it  is  quite  full.  It  is  useless  to  com^^ess  or  tamp  the 
sand.  The  match  is  cut  a*  few  centimetres  above  the  orifice,  and  set  fire  to. 
In  eight  or  ten  minutes,  the  burning  of  the  wick  having  reached  the  cylinder, 
the  powder  inflames.  A  violent  shock  ensues,  which  instantaneously 
explodes  the  nitroglycerine.  The  explosion  is  so  sudden  that  the  sand  has 
no  time  to  be  projected. 


MICROSCOPY. 


On  the  Improvement  of  the  Compound  Microscope, — ^In  the  Microscopical 
Jounud  for  October,  Mr.  Fred  Curtis  gives  the  following  remarks  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  Compound  Microscope,  as  sequel  to  a  contribution  of  July, 
1863.  He  observes :  "  Concave  mirrors  in  place  of  lenses  in  the  eyepiece, 
so  inclined  as  to  reflect  the  body  of  rays  into  the  form  of  a  figure  of  4, 
would  afford  a  convenience  of  manipulation  almost  irrespective  of  the  di- 
mendons  of  the  instrument    If  approved^  a  mirror  as  objective  also  might 
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afford  additional  mechanical  facilities.  On  a  smaller  scale  the  form  of  the 
letter  N  might  be  preferred.  Attached  to  each  objectiTe  should  be  a  length 
of  tube  twice  or  more  its  focal  distance.  To  avoid  moving  the  body  of 
the  instrument,  I  would  apply  the  adjustments  to  the  stage.  The  experi- 
mental instrument  of  glasses  described  in  1863  performs  admirably^  on  a 
white  enamelled  watch-case,  on  the  surface  of  a  flea,  on  solid  deal,  on 
mouse's  hair,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  pollens  of  whin,  broom,  and  geranium, 
vdthout  condenser.  The  field  is  remarkably  flat,  and  available  at  every 
part." 

Sfnith's  New  Grovmg  Slide.— J)t.  John  Barker,  of  Dublin,  has  devised  an 
ingenious  modification  of  Smith's  new  growing  slide.  It  consists  of  a  shallow 
glass  box,  as  in  Smith's,  but  both  upper  and  lower  plate  having  cut  out  of 
each  a  circle  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  a  piece  of  glass  tubing 
set  therein  and  cemented,  so  as  again  to  hermetically  close  the  box.  Im- 
mediately over  the  aperture  thus  made  through  and  through  the  box,  a 
circle  of  glass,  a  shade  wider  in  diameter  and  rather  thinner  than  an  ordi- 
nary slide,  is  cemented,  thus  again  closing  the  aperture  through  the  box  at 
one  of  the  surfaces.  The  upper  surface  of  this  circle  of  glass  forms  the  table 
on  which  the  object  for  examination  is  placed.  At  the  right-hand  side,  just 
beyond  the  edge  of  this  circle  of  glass,  and  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  box, 
a  small  hole  is  drilled  through  the  upper  plate  of  the  box,  which  is  the 
feeding  hole  for  the  wuter,  which  is  introduced  into  the  box  by  a  small 
opening  ground  away  at  the  lower  right-hand  comer.  The  object  is  now 
covered  by  a  square  of  thin  covering  glass  in  the  usual  way }  one  angle  of  the 
cover  extends  at  the  right-hand  side  beyond  the  circular  table,  and  reaches 
so  far  as  to  cover  the  little  feeding  aperture  in  the  box,  and  the  flow  is 
established.  There  is  a  little  strip  of  glass  cemented  at  the  lower  side  to 
prevent  the  square  cover  slipping.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  light  to  come  up  from  the  mirror,  not  through  a  stratum  of  water,  how- 
ever thin,  but  directly  through  a  thin  plate  of  glass,  permitting,  too,  the 
use  of  the  achromatic  condenser  if  needfuL  Dr.  Barker  stated  he  had  found 
this  plan  to  act  very  well. 

A  Handy  Cabinet  for  Microscopic  Objects, — ^Mr.  Collins,  of  Great  Titch- 
field  Street,  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a  sUde-cabinet,  which  is  certainly  a 
marvel  of  simplicity,  cheapness^  and  efficiency.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of  card- 
board box  provided  with  a  cover,  and  whose  front  side^  if  we  may  use  such 
an  expression,  lets  down.  Opening  the  box  we  see  six  neat  papier-mach^ 
drawers,  each  of  which  contains  six  compartments  for  sHdes,  which  are  laid 
upon  the  flat.  The  great  advantages  of  tiiis  case  are :  the  economy  of  space, 
the  convenience  with  which  any  of  the  drawers  may  be  removed,  the  ease 
vnth  which  the  names  of  the  various  objects  may  be  observed,  and  the  ex- 
treme lightness  and  portability  of  the  case.  We  believe  the  cabinet  was 
originally  designed  by  Mr.  Piper,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Mr.  Woodbury* 8  Printing  Process. — Certain  of  our  contemporaries  long 
since  promised  specimens  of  this  new  process,  which  have  not  up  to  the 
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preoent  time  been  forthcoming.  Doubts  have  therefore  been  publidj  ex- 
preased  as  to  its  practical  value.  We  have  now  reason  for  believing  that  the  de- 
lay arose  in  eacb  such  case  from  Mr.  Woodbuiy's  desire  to  effect  contemplated 
improvements  before  issuing  other  prints  to  liie  public,  and  which  improve- 
xhents  have  but  recently  been  accomplished.  The  difficulty  experienced  of 
obtaining  laboureis  sufficiently  skilled  to  ensure  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  printS;  possessing  uniform  excellence,  has  been  overcome  by  substi- 
t^xting  metal  rollers  for  flat  plates  and  causing  them  to  revolve  rapidly  with  a 
self-inking  arrangement  Thus  mechanical  means  do  perfectly  that  wherein 
hand-labour  had  not  proved  satisfactory^  and  the  prints  are  produced  with  a 
rapidity  and  certainty  such  as  we  obtain  with  the  type-printing  cylinder  used 
in  calico  and  newspaper  printing.  Another  projected  improvement  is  that 
of  substituting  ink  of  the  kind  used  in  ordinary  printing  for  the  pigmented 
gelatine^  and  this  improvement,  which  we  believe  to  be  of  vital  importance, 
is,  we  are  told,  in  a  fab  way  of  being  accomplished.  Several  new  applica- 
tions of  this  important  process  have  also  been  discovered.  One  is  that  of 
printing  photographs  on  glass  to  serve  as  transparenciee,  etc.  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  for  exhibition  as  magic-lantern  slides ;  and  others  exist  for 
tra^erring  the  photograph  to  wood^  stone,  ivory,  or  metal.  It  is  also  used 
for  producing  permanent  cartes  de  visite  at  the  very  moderate  cost  of  9«.  per 
hundred,  after  an  outlay  of  twelve  shillings  for  the  metal  intaglio.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  blend  this  process  with  that  of  chromo-lithography,  but 
judging  by  the  dull,  flat,  homy-looking  specimen  shown  at  the  South  Lon- 
don Photographic  Society,  a  veiy  slight  degree  of  success  has  attended  it; 
although  some  ill-advised  speculator  has,  we  imderstand,  made  such  appli- 
cation the  subject  of  a  fresh  patent.  The  process  patented  is,  flrst,  that 
of  transferring  the  photograph  to  the  lithographic  stone ;  secondly,  that  of 
printing  it  in  colours  in  the  usual  way ',  and  thirdly,  that  of  printing  the 
photograph  again  over  the  coloured  impression  by  the  Woodbury  process. 
The  small  value  of  the  patent^  and  the  objections  to  such  a  tedious  inartistic 
roundabout  process,  are  too  palpable  to  need  pointing  out. 

Another  New  (f)  Lens, — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  a  gentleman  who  has  intro- 
duced many  valuable  practical  suggestions  and  improvements  in  a  peculiarly 
quiet  unostentatious  way,  in  the  April  of  1864  read,  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland,  an  optical  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out 
howy  by  altering  the  arrangement  of  PetzvaVs  compound  orthoscopic  lens, 
the  depth  of  its  defining  power  could  be  very  largely  increased,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  large  field  flat  without  a  diaphragm.  The  only  sacrifice  made 
in  this  case  was  that  of  the  microscopical  degree  of  sharpness,  which  artists 
call  hardness,  and  which  gives  photographs,  more  particularly  when  stereo- 
scopic,  that  strangely  unnatural  and  rigid  appearance  which  is  more  sugges- 
tive of  metal  casts  than  of  natural  effect.  This  paper  was  duly  published, 
and  in  photographic  pages;  but  those  critics  who  have  no  way  of  judging 
the  value  or  merit  of  an  invention  but  by  what  the  inventor  may  please  to 
claim  for  it  himself,  gave  the  discovery  no  good  word,  and  so  it  speedily 
passed  £rom  their  remembrance.  But  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  ^  London 
Photographic  Society,"  the  same  improvement,  effected  by  identically  the 
same  means,  viz.  the  introduction  of  spherical  aberration,  was  again  brought 
forward  by  an  optician,  who  awarded  the  merit  of  its  discovery  to  a  gentle- 
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man  wl^  at  the  tixne  Mr.  Taylor's  paper  was  read,  edited  a  photographic 
contemporary*  In  this  case,  however,  the  reader  of  the  Tpaper  was  by  no 
means  backward  in  the  use  of ''  Tarnish,"  and  verily  he  received  his  rewaid. 
The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in  its  last  issue,  speaks  of  '^  the 
new  (P)  lens  " — under  which  name  it  is  already  advertised  for  sale — as  '^  an 
optical  discovery,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated,"  and 
"  a  service  equal  to  that  which  Petzval  did  to  photography  itself  in  spi- 
dering it,  so  far  as  optical  instruments  are  concerned,  a  thing  at  all 
possible ! "    If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Taylor  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

A  New  Paper, — We  believe  that  the  use  of  coUodio-chloride  was  intro- 
duced by  Captain  Dixon,  and  was  first  publicly  announced,  in  connectioB 
with  a  new  process,  in  the  Plwiographic  Newa^  April  20, 1861.  Among  the 
various  trifling  modifications,  and  consequent  applications,  since  introduced 
by  photographers — each  of  whom  has  laid  claim  to  the  full  merit  of  an 
original  discovery  and  invention — the  more  recent  is  found  in  connedion 
with  a  new  paper  for  photographic  printing,  called  ''  Leptographic" 
Numerous  and  valuable  advantages  have  been  claimed  for  this  paper  by  the 
French  company  interested  in  its  sale,  but  it  must  be  remembered  Uiat  if  it 
is  the  coUodio-chloride  process,  as  experiments  appear  to  demonstrate,  in 
yet  another  of  its  varbus  modifications — which,  however,  the  manufacturers 
deny — all  the  disadvantages  which  have  been  urged  against  the  one  process 
are  stiU  in  full  force  against  the  other.  The  Leptographic  process  has  been 
successfully  used  to  give  a  photographically  sensitive  surfSnce  to  wood,  canvas, 
leather,  ivory,  silk,  and  other  surfaces;  and  is  said  to  be  specially  suitable 
for  enlargements.  The  paper  is  issued  ready  sensitised,  and  prints  are  pro- 
duced on  it  with  great  rapidity. 

Photographs  in  Natural  Colours. — A  Photographic  Canard. — ^We  believe 
the  announcement — ^which  our  readers  may  remember— of  a  murderer  having 
been  convicted  by  his  image  being  photographed  from  the  retina  of  his 
victim's  eye,  once  made  with  so  much  circumstance,  emanated  from  a  foreign 
correspondent  to  the  Morning  Pod.  Although  the  lAmeet  clearly  demon- 
strated the  extreme  absurdity  of  the  paragraph,  yet  it  went  the  round  of  all 
our  English  papers,  and  after  travelling  abroad  came  back  to  us  again,  of 
course  considerably  augmented.  The  Morning  Post  has  more  recently  been 
equally  successful  in  starting  a  similar  canard  on  its  travels,  through  its  Paris 
correspondent,  who  stated  that  M.  Chambray,  a  French  photographer,  had 
discovered  a  means  of  producing  photographs  in  natural  colours,  and  declared 
that  he,  the  Paris  correspondent,  had  himself  carefully  investigated  the 
wonderful  process,  and  was  satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  perfection  of 
what  he  called  ^^  the  great  chemical  and  art  event  of  the  day."  This  wonder, 
having  been  duly  echoed  and  re-echoed,  created  quite  a  sensation  amongst 
the  credulous,  and  induced  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  to  investigate  the  matter,  when  it  turned  out  that  M.  Chambray 
laid  no  claim  to  any  such  discovery,  and  that  the  supposed  photographs  in 
natural  colours  were  merely  ordinary  photographs  coloured  at  the  back  and 
rendered  transparent. 

M.  Ckmdeffs  Process^  as  described  in  our  last,  has  been  placed  before 
the  Photographic  Societies  of  London  and  Paris,  and  the  opinions  we 
expressed  concerning  it  have  been  confirmed  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
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pbotographen  who  attended  these  meetinga.  At  the  Londoa  Society,  Mr. 
Mayal^  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  and  others,  condemned  the  thing  both  in  principle 
aad  pzacticey  and  the  President  of  the  French  Society  wound  up  the  ibh 
£aT<mrahle  opinions  expressed  by  stating  that  it  was  not  in  the  direction  M. 
Claudet  had  pointed  out  that  photographers  could  hope  to  find  real  progress. 

Presentation  of  Medals. — The  long-promised  medals  of  the  London  Photo^ 
giaphic  Society  have  at  length  been  awarded  as  follows:— To  Roger  Fen  ton, 
aa  Founder  of  the  Society ;  to  Lady  Hawarden,  for  artistic  and  photographic 
excellence  (two  medals);  to  H.  P.  Robinson,  for  *  composition '  photography; 
and  to  Messrs.  Claudet^  Williams,  Joubert,  England,  Bedford,  Thompson, 
Bfaddox,  Toovey,  Buxton,  Macfarlane,  Mudd,  Lieut-OoL  Stuart  Wortley, 
and  Mijor  Gresley. 

Moj^  CSgar  Tubes.^A  toy  s^plioation  of  photography  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  cigar-tubes,  on  which,  when  smoked,  a  photograph 
gradually  appears. 

Permanent  PKotographs. — Messrs.  Tichboume  and  Robinson  have  ascer* 
tained  that  chloric  and  perchloric  acids  completely  oxidise  weak  solutions  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  on  this  principle  base  the  following  procesa 
Pr^mre  a  solution  of  twenty-four  grains  of  chlorate  of  baryta  in  each  ounce 
of  water,  and  add  to  this  quantity  twenty  minimfl  of  perchloric  acid  (of 
about  12  per  cent).  This  is  the  eliminating  liquid.  Take  a  porcelain  or 
other  dish  and  place  in  it  a  pint  of  hot  water,  then  add  two  ounces  of  the 
aboTO  solution.  The  bath  is  now  ready.  Having  washed  the  prints  suffi* 
ciently  in  the  ordinary  way,  plunge  them  into  the  warm  eliminating  bath,  and 
let  them  remain  there  for  an  hour  or  so.  They  afterwards  need  only  to  be 
washed  with  plain  water,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  print,  then  to  be  dried  and 
mounted. 

Mr,  Swanks  Carbon  Process,-— At  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Socie- 
ties some  very  attractive  and  beautiful  examples  of  this  process  have  been 
exhibited,  speaking  volumes  for  the  perfection  of  its  results.  The  inventor 
does  not  intend  to  charge  for  working  his  process,  but  will  grant  its  use  to 
any  photographer  who  may  choose  to  purchase  the  materials.  One  of  the 
chief  and  best  features  of  the  process,  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  works 
of  art,  is  the  fact  that  drawings  in  chalk  or  monochrome  may  be  repro- 
duced, not  only  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  photographic  fac-simile,  but  in  the 
very  material  of  the  original.  Thus  a  chalk  drawing,  red  or  black,  is 
repoduced  in  chalk,  a  sepia  or  bistre  drawing  in  sepia  or  bistre,  &c  The 
paper  is  prepared  in  continuous  lengths  of  12  feet,  coated  with  gelatine  and 
pigment,  is  rendered  sensitive  by  immersion  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  for  one  or  two  minutes.  It  is  then  dried  and  exposed 
either  to  the  enlarged  image  of  the  solar  camera  or  in  contact  with  the 
negative,  on  the  pigment  side.  Then  it  is  mounted  by  the  aid  of  a  solution  of 
india-rubber,  pigment  side  down,  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  both  are 
next  dried.  After  being  rolled,  the  papers  thus  adhering  are  immersed  in 
tepid  water  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  gelatine  vdll  become  softened 
and  the  original  paper  can  be  removed,  leaving  the  pigment  attached  to  its 
second  support  by  the  india-rubber  solution.  By  increasing  the  heat  of 
the  wat^  the  unaltered  pigment  and  gelatine  dissolves  away,  and  the 
picture  i^  completed.    Washing  in  cold  water  removes  the  traces  of  chromic 
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salty  and  after  diying,  a  coat  of  clear  gelatine  brings  to  the  next  process  that 
of  transferring,  which  is  accomplished  by  placing  a  damp  moimting  board 
on  the  gelatbe  surface  and  passing  the  two  through  a  rolling  press.  This  done, 
when  quite  dry  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  saturated  with  benzole  rubbed  over 
the  surface  of  the  paper  attached  to  the  benzole,  softens  the  latter,  and 
admits  of  the  former's  remoTaL 

Photography  and  Navigation, — A  Novel  Application, — M.  Carradi  of  Mar- 
seilles proposes  to  register  the  path  of  a  ship,  and  its  various  tackings  and 
evolutions,  by  means  of  photography.  For  this  purpose  he  has  contrived  an 
instrument  which  he  caJls  a  ''  loxodograph,*'  which  consists  of  a  compass 
placed  below  the  ordinary  ship's  compass,  so  as  to  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  ship,  and  so  that  it  can  be  compared  from  time  to  time  with 
the  normal  instrument.  Underneath  the  secondary  compass  is  some  simple 
clockwork,  having  for  its  object  the  unrolling  of  a  band  of  sensitised  paper, 
of  a  width  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  card  of  the  compass.  This  paper  is 
placed  horizontally  under  the  compass,  and  unrols,  longitudinally  following 
the  axis  of  the  vessel.  Underneath  the  disc  of  the  compass,  but  above  the 
paper,  and  placed  at  the  north  pole,  is  a  lens,  which  projects  a  luminous 
point  upon  the  paper  below.  Thus,  if  the  ship  pursue  a  straight  line,  from 
north  to  south,  for  example,  the  luminous  point  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
paper,  and  trace  a  straight  line  also  from  north  to  south;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ship  move  in  an  irregular  broken  course,  the  bright  point 
will  be  shown  on  the  paper  in  a  line  of  the  same  character,  seeing  that  the 
paper  follows  the  ship's  movements,  whilst  the  luminous  point  remains 
stationary  at  the  north.  We  extract  this  description  from  theJ^rti^  Journal 
of  Photography, 

Something  Sensational, — A  strange  story  is  told  in  Les  Mondes,  A  Dr. 
Marina,  to  advertise  a  method  he  had  invented  of  preventing  decomposition 
after  death,  had  operated  upon  the  body  of  a  deceased  literary  man,  named 
Pietro  Martinis,  who  died  on  February  17  last.  On  the  body  being  dug  up, 
on  June  17  last,  it  was  so  supple  and  life-like  that  it  v^as  dressed  up  in  the 
author's  **  habit  as  he  lived,"  taken  to  a  glass  room,  and  photographed. 


PHYSICS. 

Neto  Imtrument  for  Begigtering  the  Speed  and  Pressure  of  the  Wind, — Mr. 
John  Browning  has  nearly  completed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  As- 
tronomer Hoyal  and  Mr.  Glaisher,  a  set  of  instruments  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purpose.  The  first,  for  registering  the  force  of  the  wind,  consists  of 
a  circular  plate  of  metal,  of  a  diameter  equal  to  two  square  feet  in  area, 
supported  by  eight  tempered  steel  springs.  When  the  wind  impinges  on  the 
circular  plate  the  springs  are  brought  consecutively  into  action,  the  stronger 
coming  into  play  before  the  weaker  have  received  any  strain.  The  plate  is 
kept  oonstantiy  facing  the  wind  by  means  of  a  direction- vane.  From  the 
plate  a  fine  flexible  wire  is  carried  down  through  a  hollow  pillar  whidi 
supports  the  vane,  the  whole  apparatus  being  in  a  room  below.  The  wire 
governs  the  motion  of  a  pencil,  which  is  made  to  traverse  a  table  covered 
with  slate,  on  which  is  strained  a  sheet  of  paper  marked  with  the  hours. 
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This  table  is  moyed  by  clockwork,  and  tbe  pencil  being  regulated  by  the 
pressure-plate  registers  on  the  paper  the  pressure  of  the  wind  during  every 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  instrument,  which  is  capable  of 
registering  as  light  a  pressure  as  even  two  or  three  ounces  on  the  square  foot^ 
will  in  strong  gales  have  to  withstand  a  force  of  40  lbs.  to  the  square  foot. 
— TVines,  September  13, 1866. 

On  a  Means  of  Weakening  the  Intentity  of  the  Sim's  Bays  at  the  Focus  of 
Telescopic  Object  Glasses, — M.  Leon  Foucault  proposes  to  alter  the  plsn 
hitherto  adopted  for  this  purpose.  He  proposes  to  deposit  a  layer  of  metallic 
silver  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  object-glass,  by  the  means  he  has  already 
so  successfully  adopted  for  silvering  the  concave  glasses  for  reflecting  tele- 
scopes. The  metallic  coating,  whilst  it  possesses  so  brilliant  a  lustre,  has 
also  a  transparency  and  limpidity  which  is  comparable  to  the  finest  coloured 
glass,  and  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sur£EU»  devoid  of  thickness,  its  addition 
to  the  object-glass  will  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  its  surface.  By 
its  means  the  instrument  is  protected  against  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays, 
which  are  almost  entirely  reflected  back  towards  the  sky,  whilst  a  minute 
quantity  of  blue  light  only  penetrates  through  the  metal,  and  is  refracted  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  forms  at  the  focus  a  steady  and  clear  image  which 
can  be  obscorved  without  injury  to  the  observer's  sight  The  contour  of  the 
solar  disk  is  projected  sharply  against  a  black  sky^  the  spots  are  marked  with 
piedsion,  and  the  faculae,  as  well  as  the  decrease  of  light  towards  the  edge 
of  the  snn,  are  distinctly  shown.  The  true  colour  of  the  sun  is  a  little 
altered,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  blue  rays  \  but  the  gradations  of  in- 
tennty  are  well  preserved,  so  that  no  detail  is  lost,  whilst  the  eye  after  a 
short  time  becomes  accustomed  to  the  blueness,  and  does  not  observe  it. 
The  only  drawback  appears  to  be  that  this  plan  necessitates  the  sacrifice  of 
an  instrument,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  the  question  appears  to  be,  is  the 
object  to  be  guned  worth  the  cost  ?    M.  Foucault  thinks  that  it  is. 

Ofi  a  New  Kind  of  Acoustic  Sand'FigureSy  and  their  Application  to  detet' 
mine  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Solid  Bodies  and  Gases. — Dr.  Kimdt  adopts  the 
following  proceedings  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound  in  solid  bodies. 
He  inserts  a  rod  of  the  substance  of  a  ^ven  length  some  little  distance  in  a 
glass  tube  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  containing  a  little  lycopodium  and  with  stoppers  of  cork.  The 
rod  pushes  the  cork  stopper  before  it,  and  is  steadied  in  its  position  by  a 
shoulder  of  cork  where  it  enters  the  glass  tube.  The  note  of  the  rod  being 
now  educed  is  propagated  to  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  sand-waves  are  pro- 
duced, from  the  length  of  which,  compared  with  that  of  the  sounding  rod, 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  solid  may  be  deduced.  Dr.  Kundt^s  experi- 
ments give  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  brass,  10*87 ;  steel,  16-345 ;  glass, 
16-25;  copper,  11-96. — Vide  Fogyendorfs  Annalen, 

On  the  IHffusion  of  Gases  through  Caoutchouc. — Professor  Ryhe  finds  that 
when  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  india-rubber  tubes  it  always  contains 
traces  of  air  and  aqueous  vapours.  MM.  Aronstein  and  Sirks  examined 
this  more  frdly,  and  found  that  common  vulcanized,  brown  de-vulcanized, 
and  pure  non- vulcanized  caoutchouc  were  all  easily  pervious  to  hydrogen, 
but  that  they  could  be  rendered  impermeable  by  a  coating  of  asphalt 
dissolved  in  coal-oiL 
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On  a  MeanB  of  UtXeinff  the  Phenomena  of  SttperBedntratdon^ — ^M.  Jeanuel 
suggests  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  utilized  in  the  pnrifieatibfi  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  other  commercial  salts.  For  sulphate  of  soda^  proceed  as 
follows : — Take  300  grammes  of  this  salt  and  100  grammes  of  distilled 
water ;  dissolve  at  a  temperature  of  33^  in  a  glass  flask^  and  while  this  is 
going  on,  arrange  a  filter  in  a  funnel  and  pour  through  it  500  grammes  of 
warm  water  at  about  60^.  Then  place  the  funnel  on  a  wide-moutlied  flask 
well  rinsed  with  distilled  water,  pour  the  warm  saline  solution  on  the  filt^, 
and  coyer  it  with  a  plate  of  glass.  The  solution  will  entirely  pass  throngii 
without  crystallizing,  and  will  remain  liquid  in  the  flask  even  after  cooling. 
When  the  funnel  is  removed,  the  solution,  exposed  to  the  air,  rapidly 
crystallizes  and  becomes  heated.  When  quite  c(dd,  decant  the  mother 
liquor.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  carbonate  of  soda  may 
be  purified  in  a  similar  manner.  The  acetate  and  tartrate  of  soda,  solnble 
in  their  water  of  crystallization  at  a  temperature  below  100^,  may  be  easily 
filtered  by  this  means.  This  process  is  not  applicable  to  alum.  M.  Jeanuel 
proposes  to  use  this  phenomenon  as  a  means  of  separating  salts ;  thus,  dis- 
solve 335  grammes  of  nitre  and  300  grammes  of  alum  in  100  grammes  of 
water ;  allow  the  mixture  to  cool  without  exposure  to  the  air,  and  tJie  nitre 
will  crystallize  out,  whilst  the  alum  will  remain  in  a  state  of  supersatura- 
tion.    The  separation  of  the  two  salts  can  thus  be  eflected  by  decantation. 

The  Earth  and  Moan  m  CoUision. — Mr.  James  Croll,  who  some  time  since 
asserted  that  owing  to  peculiar  solar  and  lunar  action  the  above  extraordinary 
condition  will  eventually  take  place,  has  just  published  a  paper  reasserting 
the  truth  of  his  proposition.  The  theory  was  opposed  by  the  Astronomer 
Boyal  and  Professor  William  Thomson,  who  showed  that,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  tidal  wave,  the  moon  is  drawn  not  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity,  but  a  little  to  the  east  of  that  centre,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  she  is  made  to  recede  from  the  earth.  Her 
orbit  is  enlarged,  and  her  angular  motion  diminished.  This  argument 
does  not,  in  Mr.  Croll's  opinion,  aflect  his  view.  The  conditions  described 
by  Professor  Thomson  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  do  not  in  the  least 
degree  prevent  the  consumption  of  the  vU  viva  of  the  earth's  moticm  round 
the  common  centre  of  gravity,  although  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  it  must 
prevent  this  consumption  from  diminishing  the  moon's  distance,  and  in- 
creasing her  angular  motion.  But  as  this  consumption  of  v%9  viva  will  go 
on  through  indefinite  ages,  if  the  present  order  of  things  remains  unchanged, 
the  earth  and  the  moon  must  therefore  ultimately  come  together. 

The  Dynamical  Theory  of  Electricity. — Mr.  Charles  Brooke  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Philoecphical  Magasme,  all^^g  that  he  sees 
more  reason  than  ever  for  believing  in  the  dynamical  theory.  He  gives  the 
following  fact,  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  dynamical  doctrine.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  if  a  bar  of  antimony  and  one  of  bismuth  be  con- 
nected, and  a  current  be  transmitted  from  antimony  to  bismuth,  heat  vnll 
be  developed  at  the  point  of  junction ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  tiie  current 
pass  from  bismuth  to  antimony,  cold  will  be  produced.  Now  it  has  occurred 
to  Mr.  Brooke,  that  if  in  the  former,  as  in  all  cases  where  heat  is  developed 
in  the  passage  of  a  current  *'  a  portion  of  electric  potential  is  converted  into 
thermic  potential,  or  heat,"  there  ought  in  the  latter  case  to  be  an  inductive 
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ooDTersioii  of  thermic  into  electric  potential ;  and  if  so,  tiiere  should  be  a 
Ion  of  cuireDt  in  the  first  instance,  and  again  in  the  second.  And  such, 
says  Mr.  Brooke,  "  appears  to  be  the  facf  "  On  duly  balancing  the  thermo- 
element above  mentioned  in  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  followed  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  the  anticipated  loss  or  gain 
of  current  was  fully  realized." 

Submarine  Photography, — M.  Bazin  illuminates  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  electric  Hght,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  position  of 
sunken  vessels,  &c.  His  photographic  studio  consists  of  a  strong  iron  box, 
braced  transversely,  and  admitting  the  light  through  lens-shaped  water- 
tight windows ;  and  he  can  remain  in  it  without  inconvenience  for  about 
ten  minutes.  He  has,  it  is  said,  produced  sharp  and  well-defined  photo- 
graphs, suited  to  render  easy  the  recovery  of  objects  simk  to  considerable 
depths,  and  has  abeady  worked  at  depths  approaching  to  300  feet. — Builder, 

On  the  Halo  of  22^°, — Professor  Miller  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  He  commenced  by  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  been  experienced  in  accounting  for  the  pheno« 
menon  of  haloes,  especially  in  those  of  46®.  After  mentioning  some  experi- 
ments by  himself  and  Mr.  Bravais,  which  showed  that  the  larger  halo  Was 
beeft  explained  by  supposing  refraction  to  take  place  through  the  terminal 
and  one  of  the  lateral  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prisms  of  the  ice  crystal, 
Professor  Muller  described  the  results  of  examining  a  halo  radius  of  22^% 
which  had  been  seen  in  Russia  to  be  formed  on  the  groimd ;  thia,  and  a 
similar  halo  seen  (together  with  that  of  46°)  by  Professor  Ritz  during  a 
"  tourmente  "  in  the  Kandergrund,  proved  the  present  theory,  that  haloes 
were  caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun*s  rays  through  ice  crystals,  to  be 
light.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments  which,  during  the  past 
summer,  he  had  made  at  Rosenlain,  at  a  height  of  4,400  feet,  with  a  polari- 
acope,  which  showed  that  the  light  of  a  halo  was  such  as  is  polarized  by 
Inaction. 

The  Physics  of  a  Meteorite. — In  a  recent  note  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  gives 
a  very  graphic  accoimt  of  the  fall  of  an  serolite.  The  fire-ball  was  seen  by 
two  peasants,  who  have  given  the  following  written  statement  of  their  ob- 
servations ;  and  since  the  facts  described  by  these  ignorant  men  correspond 
exactiy  with  the  facts  theoretically  believed  to  present  themselves,  we  think 
the  description  of  the  highest  interest.  It  is  headed.  The  Statement  of 
£ye-witneeses,  and  runs  as  follows :  ''  I,  John  Johnson,  of  the  parish 
of  Clonoulty  near  Cashel,  County  Tipperary,  was  walking  across  my  potato- 
garden  at  the  back  of  my  house,  in  company  with  Michael  Falvy  and  William 
Furlong,  on  August  12,  1866,  at  7  p.m.  when  I  heard  a  clap,  like  the  shot 
out  of  a  cannon,  very  quick  and  not  like  thunder ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
buzzing  noise  which  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  came 
over  our  heads,  and  looking  up,  we  saw  an  object  falling  down  in  a  slanting 
direction ;  we  were  frightened  at  the  speed,  which  was  so  great  that  we 
eould  scarcely  notice  it ;  but  after  it  fell  we  proceeded  to  look  for  it,  and 
found  it  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards,  half-buried  in  the  ground,  where  it  had 
fltrack  the  top  of  a  potato-drill.  We  were  some  time  looking  for  it  (a  longer 
time  than  that  during  which  we  had  heard  the  noise.)    On  taking  up  the 
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stone  we  foimd  it  warm  (milk  warm)  but  not  enough  to  be  inconvenient. 
The  next  day  it  was  g^ven  up  to  Lord  Hawarden." 

How  to  equalise  the  temperabure  of  Booms. — ^The  late  Mr.  Appold,  whose 
house  was  always  one  of  tiie  London  curiosities  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  ventilated  throughout  by  means  of  steam  apparatus^  invented  a  most 
ingenious  automatic  instrument  for  equalising  and  maintaining  a  fixed  tem- 
perature of  a  room.  The  apparatus  has  been  presented  by  his  widow  to  the 
Koyal  Society,  and  was  fully  described  at  a  recent  meeting  by  Mr.  Gassiot. 
The  instrument  oonsiBts  of  a  glass  tube  having  bulbs  at  each  end.  The  tube 
is  filled,  as  also  about  half  of  each  bulb,  with  mercury,  the  lower  bulb  con- 
taining ether  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  which  floats  on  the  mercury.  The 
tube  is  secured  to  a  ]^te  of  boxwood,  and  supported  on  knife-edges,  on 
which  it  turns  freely.  At  the  end  of  the  plate  underneath  the  highest  bulb, 
is  a  lever,  to  which  a  string  is  attached.  This  string  is  carried,  by  means 
of  bell-cranks,  to  the  supply-valve  of  a  gas-stove  or  the  damper  of  a  furnace. 

The  instrument  acts  in  tiie  following  manner :  Supposing  the  stove  to  be 
lighted  and  to  have  raised  the  temperature  more  than  is  required,  the  heat 
will  convert  a  portion  of  the  ether  in  the  lower  bulb  into  vapour.  The 
expansion  of  this  vapour  drives  a  quantity  of  the  mercuiy  out  of  the  bulb 
underneath  it  through  the  tube  into  the  upper  bulb.  The  end  to  which 
the  mercury  has  been  driven  being  thus  rendered  the  heaviest  falls,  and 
motion  being  communicated  by  the  lever  to  the  string,  this  closes  the 
supply-valve  or  damper  of  the  stove  or  furnace.  Of  course,  if  this  should 
be  earned  beyond  the  required  extent,  the  reverse  action  will  take  place. 


ZOOLOGY   AND   COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY. 

ArUficial  Bird£  Nests, — ^The  societies  formed  for  the  protection  of  insecti- 
vorous birds  in  Switzerland,  are  now  setting  up  artificial  nests.  One  of  the 
members  of  a  society  of  this  description,  who  lives  in  Vevey,  having  observed 
that  many  species  of  the  kind  mentioned  select  for  nests  the  holes  they  find 
in  the  branches  of  rotten  trees,  and  that  they  consequently  do  not  find  it 
easy  to  settie  in  orchards,  where  all  the  trees  are  in  good  condition,  began, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  to  set  up  rotten  trunks  in  his  grounds  \  and  since  tiien 
he  has  had  no  need  to  trouble  himself  in  the  least  about  clearing  away 
caterpillars,  that  care  being  entirely  left  to  the  birds,  who  perform  their 
duty  admirably.  His  neighbours,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  not  had  this 
foresight,  have  had  their  orchards  laid  waste  by  insects.  The  Yverdun  So- 
ciety have  gone  the  length  of  placing  artificial  nests  even  in  the  public 
walks  and  communal  forests,  on  the  borders  of  the  lawns,  &c.  All  those 
nests  are  now  inhabited  by  hedge-sparrows,  redstarts,  creepers,  and  tomtits, 
all  which  may  be  found  in  Switzerland  as  high  up  as  the  perpetual  snow- 
line.   The  same  practice  has  found  its  way  into  Germany. 

The  Darwinian  Theory  and  the  JSeUconida. — ^Mr  Wallace  brought  before 
the  British  Association  the  following  facts  confirmatory  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  relating  to  the  Heliconidse,  one  of  the  family  of  Lepidiptera.  The 
Heliconidsa,  a  group  of  butterflies  with  a  powerful  odour^  such  as  to  cause 
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Hrds  to  ayoid  eating  them,  were  simulated  by  the  females  of  another  group 
which  had  no  smell,  and  might  otherwise  fall  ready  victims  to  birds.  By 
their  great  resemblance  to  the  obnoxious  butterflies,  the  scentless  females 
were  enabled  to  escape  pursuit  and  deposit  their  eggs.  In  different  regions 
there  were  different  species,  thus  imitating  and  being  imitated.  This  case 
is  a  crucial  test  of  the  truth  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine.  The  females  least 
like  the  Heliconidee  had  always  been  more  subject  to  destruction,  and  con- 
sequently, by  the  process  of  natural  selection,  the  present  state  of  very  close 
resemblance  had  resulted. 

Specific  delations  of  the  Pig, — ^M.  Sanson  asserts  that  the  domestic  pig  is 
not  descended  from  the  wild  boar  j  the  pig  having  only  five  lumbor  vertebra, 
whilst  the  boar  has  six. 

The  White  Ant.— The  Rev.  T.  Barry  of  St.  Jude's,  Randwick,  asserts  that 
the  only  timber  that  can  effectually  resist  the  white  ant  is  the  Jarrah,  or 
Western  Australian  mahogany ;  which  is  never  eaten  nor  never  decays  in 
the  ground. 

The  Dog,  the  Ara,  and  the  Frog. — These  animals,  according  to  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  have  disappeared  from  Martinique  and  Gaudeloupe,  since  the 
French  occupation. 

A  Hare  Spmge. — The  British  Museum  has  lately  received  a  series  of 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  sponge  called  Venus's  flower-basket.— (JE^M/7/«?^c//a 
^peciosum). 

Echinus  Lividus. — Dr.  Alcock,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  described  particularly  the  mechanism 
of  the  teeth  and  jaws  of  this  animal  lie  showed,  by  a  dissection  of  the 
parts,  that  the  statement  made  both  by  Professor  Owen  and  Professor 
Bjrmer  Jones,  that  the  striated  surfaces  of  the  jaws  are  used  to  comminute 
the  food  is  incorrect,  for  the  whole  of  these  surfaces  is  occupied  by  muscle, 
and  is  altogether  outside  the  pharynx,  through  which  the  food  passes.  The 
specimens  examined  by  Dr.  Alcock  were  from  Roundstone  Bay. 

An  Acaru8  in  the  Pigeon. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Microscopical  Jour^ 
naly  Mr.  Charles  Robertson,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Oxford,  describes 
B  hitherto  unknown  species  of  acarus,  which  he  found  when  dissecting  a 
pigeon.  He  states  that  the  specimens  found  by  him  are  small,  oval,  white, 
maggot-like  animals,  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  found 
chiefly  amongst  the  connective-tissue  of  the  skin,  the  large  veins  near  the 
heart,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  pericardium.  When  few  are  found,  they 
generally  adhere  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  to  the  large 
veins  near  the  heart;  if  the  veins  have  been  previously  injected  with  size 
and  vermilion,  the  white  transparent  acari  are  seen  very  distinctly  on  their 
red  delicate  walls.  All  the  examples  which  Mr,  Robertson  examined 
were  very  transparent  without  any  trace  of  well-defined  digestive  or 
generative  organs,  even  when  examined  with  the  highest  powers.  The 
body  does  not  generally  present  any  trace  of  constrictions,  but  in  a  few 
examples  one  or  two  faint  lines  were  observed,  giving  the  body  a  seg- 
mented appearance,  but  this  may  be  caused  by  a  mere  folding  of  the  soft 
cntide.  On  the  anterior  and  inferior  surface  of  the  body  a  ridge  extends 
inwards  and  downwards  from  the  base  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs,  and  unites 
with  a  median  single  backward  ridge.    A  similar  ridge  runs  in  the  same 
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direction  from  the  base  of  the  second  pair  of  legs;  but  instead  of  meeting, 
as  in  the  first  pair  in  the  median  line,  are  united  by  a  transverse  ridge,  and 
a  similar  ridge  is  continued  backwards  from  the  points  where  this  line  joins 
those  from  the  limbs.  This  arrangement  reminds  one  of  the  head  of  the 
larva  of  hexapod  insect  No  trace  of  palpi,  mandibles,  or  suckers  were 
found.  Short  jointed  legs  were  found  in  all  the  specimens  examined* 
From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  this  acarus  agrees  with 
sarcoptes  for  having  a  considerable  interval  between  the  second  and  third 
pairs  of  legs,  and  the  absence  of  a  furrow  between  them. 

Hearing  the  Tania  echmococcus. — We  believe  the  Taenia  echinococcus  has 
not  hitherto  been  successfully  reared  in  this  country  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment. It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  learn  from  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Edward  Nettleship,  that  this  gentlemen  has  culti- 
vated the  echinococcus  in  the  common  dog.  The  following  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  experiment- — On  March  28,  1860,  the  liver  and  Imigs  of  a 
sheep  were  obtained  from  Clare  Market ;  they  contained  numerous  echino- 
coccus hydatids  ;  in  some  the  outer  cyst  was  partly  calcified,  but  all  the 
hydatids  contained  clear  fluid,  and  great  numbers  of  scoloces  attached  to 
the  endocyst  within  two  hours  of  the  death  of  the  sheep  to  which  the  organs 
belonged.  Two  or  three  of  the  smaller  hydatids  were  given  to  a  youug 
dog  about  six  months  old — the  hydatid  being  previously  punctured — and 
the  cotlnpsed  cyst  administered.  The  dog  was  then  made  to  drink  the 
fluid  of  the  cyst  in  which  some  echinococci  were  floating.  On  May  15  (the 
forty-seventh  day  after  the  first  feeding),  the  animal  was  killed,  and  his  in- 
testines were  examined.  In  the  first  ten  inches  of  bowel  below  the  pylorus 
there  were  no  tseuiie ;  at  that  distance  a  single  taenia  echinococcus  ap- 
peared, moving  actively ;  for  the  next  two  or  three  inches  there  were  none, 
but  at  fourteen  inches  below  the  pylorus  several  more  appeared,  and  im- 
mediately aftei  this  they  became  so  numerous  as  to  present  almost  the 
appearance  of  distended  lacteals :  this  continued  lor  about  a  foot  in  extend 
and  then  they  gradually  became  less  numerous,  and  ceased  at  about  three 
feet  from  the  pyloric  orifice. 

The  Secreting  Organs  of  Hemiptera, — ^Mr.  Blanchard  presented,  accom- 
panied by  an  analysis,  a  memoir  of  M.  Jules  Eiinkel,  upon  the  organs  of 
secretion  of  the  Hemiptera.  The  author  has,  in  the  first  place,  thoroughly 
studied  the  salivary  glands  oi  these  insects,  a  subject  on  which  our  know- 
ledge is  still  very  imperfect  He  then  extended  his  investigations  to  the 
orjrans  which  produce  the  sickening  odour  of  bugs.  The  gland  which  ex- 
hales this  odorous  matter  is,  as  we  are  aware,  situated  on  the  ventral  or 
thoracic  front  of  these  animals,  at  the  level  of  the  two  anterior  legs ;  but 
the  nymphsB  and  the  larva  are  endowed  with  the  same  odour,  though  they 
do  not  possess  the  secreting  gland.  M.  Eiinkel  has  discovered  that  this 
organ  is  replaced  in  the  iarvse  by  two  dorsal  pouches.  When  the  insect 
undergoes  its  last  metarmophosis,  these  two  pouches  become  atrophied^ 
while  the  ventral  pouch,  which  is  completely  independent  of  it,  beiomea 
developed.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  natiure  in  this  substi- 
tution. The  larva  not  having  any  wings,  makes  very  good  use  of  the  two 
pouches  which  are  on  its  back,  in  the  most  favourable  situation,  for  driving 
away  its  enemies ;  but  if  these  two  pouches  existed  in  tlie  same  situation  on 
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tiie  perfect  insect,  they  would  be  concealed  by  the  wings,  and  the  difFosion 
of  the  odour  could  not  occur. 

On  the  Devdopment  of  SmaU  Acari  in  Potatoes, — ^M.  Gu6in  de  Menne- 
yiUe  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  some  specimens 
of  potatoes  covered  with  acari,  but  appearing  to  be  perfectly  sound.  M, 
Gu^rin  MenneviUe  remarked  that  the  late  two  months  of  wet  weather  had 
produced  myriads  of  acari,  known  as  Tyroglyphw  fecula,  on  the  Australian 
and  other  varieties  of  potato  growing  on  the  Imperial  farm  at  Vincennes. 
It  seems  at  present  uncertain  whether  this  immense  crop  of  acari  is  the 
consequence  of  the  disease  in  the  potato,  or  the  more  or  less  proximate 
cause  of  a  change  in  the  tubercle,  which  will  eventually  manifest  itself. 

Beprodudion  of  the  Limha  in  the  Newt, — M.  Philippeaux  has  been  peiv 
forming  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  limbs 
of  newts,  if  completely  extirpated,  would  be  regenerated.  He  found  in 
numerous  instances  that  when  he  extirpated  the  scapula,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  regeneration.  On  the  contrary,  when  M.  Philippeaux 
amputated  the  limb,  leaving  the  basilar  portion,  it  was  entirely  reproduced, 
with  all  its  osseous  portions.  Experiments  of  the  same  nature  on  fishes 
have  had  a  similar  result,  and  M.  Philippeaux  deduces  as  a  general  fact,  at 
least  amongst  the  vertebrata,  that  no  organ  vnll  grow  again  unless  a  portion 
remains  in  its  place. 

On  the  Structure  of  the  Cornea  in  Reptiles, — ^Dr.  Lightbody,  ta&ing  the 
tortoise  as  a  type,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  structure  of  the  cornea 
of  the  tortoise.  It  is  between  that  of  mammals  and  fish )  the  lamelhe  are 
thin  and  well  marked,  the  corpuscles  small  and  few,  but  pretty  regularly 
scattered  through  the  whole  thickness.  The  bundles  are  very  broad,  and 
have  almost  lost  their  individuality,  blending  vnth  their  neighbours  by  their 
margins.  They  are  also  arranged,  as  in  birds,  at  right  angles  to  those  that 
occur  immediately  above  and  below  them.  The  corpuscles  are  fusiform, 
and  are  arranged  principally  in  two  directions,  one  at  right  angles  to  the 
other.  The  sensor  nerves  are  very  large  and  strong,  with  the  cells  well 
marked  and  pretty  numerous. — Vide  Journal  of  Anat.  Phys.,  No.  1. 

The  Nerves  in  Insects, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Microscopical  Journal 
Dr.  Moxon  describes  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  larva  of 
a  species  of  water-gnat.  He  opposes  Dr.  Lionel  Beale's  views  in  the 
strongest  terms,  alleging  that  the  nerves  by  no  means  end  in  delicate  reticu- 
lations, but,  as  M.  Euhne  asserts,  end  in  distinct  solid  cones  or  masses.  The 
nervous  fibres,  he  states,  end  in  the  nuclei  on  the  surface  of  the  sarcolemma. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  an  important  objection  may  be  raised  to  Dr. 
Moxon's  views  in  the  fact  which  he  himself  adduces,  viz.  that  the  larvss  in 
which  he  saw  this  arrangement  of  the  nuclei  most  distinctly  were  those 
which  had  been  reduced  to  what  he  calls  a  dropsical  condition  by  forty-eight 
hours'  confinement  in  airless  water.  Dr.  Beale's  observations  have  shown  us 
that,  in  order  to  look  for  the  terminations  of  the  nerve  fibres,  we  must  take 
the  larva  and  prepare  specimens  from  it  at  the  moment  of  its  death,  and 
examine  them  without  d^ay.  Dr.  Beale  did  this  at  the  time  of  the  Croonian 
lecture  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  then  demonstrated  satisfactorily  that 
the  nerves  do  not  end,  so  to  speak,  but  form  numerous  extremely  delicate 
fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  a  complete  network. 
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Action  of  EkctricUy  on  Noctiluca. — Some  very  curious  ezperimentSy  illns- 
trative  ot  the  action  of  electncity  on  this  curious  inf usorian,  have  recently 
been  made  by  MM.  Robin  and  Legros.  These  authorities  deny  that  the 
phosphorescent  powers  are  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  creature's 
body,  and  they  further  allege  that  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed 
into  a  vessel  of  water  containing  noctilucss,  all  those  specimens  which  lie 
between  the  poles  of  the  battery  are  in  a  state  of  brilliant  phosphorescence ; 
and,  further,  this  condition  is  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  circuit 
is  complete  or  arrested. 

The  LigtiatuUe  of  Serpents. — ^M.  Jacquart  has  published  a  memoir,  accom- 
panied by  illustrations,  on  the  above  subject.  It  is  said  that  he  has  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  a  subcesophagial  ganglion,  but  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  cerebriferous  ganglion.  M.  Jacquart  states  that  the  larva 
of  LinguatulfiB  are  just  like  those  of  the  Lemeje. 

Developffieni  of  the  Bothriocephaltis  lotus. — ^Herr  Enoch,  from  experiments 
made  on  various  animals,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  embryos  of  the 
BothriocephalM  lotus,  introduced  directly  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  mam- 
mals, do  not  make  any  movements  in  the  organs  of  these  animals.  This 
peculiarity  causes  them  to  differ  from  the  embryos  of  tfleniaa.  They  also 
pass  through  all  the  phases  of  their  development,  attaining  the  scolex  stage, 
and  afterwards  to  their  sexual  development,  without  going  through  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  cysticersis.  Herr  Enoch's  experiments  establish  defi- 
nitively that  the  embryos  of  Bothriocephalus  lotus  become  developed  in  the 
intestinal  cnnal  only,  at  all  stages  of  their  existence. 
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BECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  INSECT  EMBBYOGENY. 

By  HENBY  FBEPP,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  PhytkHogy  m  the  Bristol  Medical  School. 


Nam  quodcimque  suis  mutatum  finibus  exit 
Continuo  hoc  mors  est  ilHus  quod  fuit  ante. 

For  what  from  its  own  confines  changed  doth  pass 
Is  straight  the  death  of  what  before  it  was. 

fllHE  audacious  simplicity  of  Topsy,  who,  unconscious  of 
X  parentage,  promptly  seized  upon  the  only  plausible  expla- 
nation of  her  existence  that  presented  itself,  has  excited  heady 
laughter  from  many  a  reader  of  "  Uncle  Tom."  But,  though 
more  experienced  in  catechisms  than  rude  and  ignorant  Topsy, 
tibe  most  accomplished  young  lady  might  well  have  failed  to 
answer  so  perplexing  a  question  of  origin  with  equal  astuteness 
and  confidence.  In  fact,  the  profound  philosophy  which  lurks 
beneath  Topsy's  intuition,  that  not  having  been  ^*born"  she 
must  have  "  growed,"  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  due 
aclmowledgment.  No  logician  could  have  extricated  himself 
better  from  a  dilemma  forced  upon  him  by  false  premises.  No 
zoologist  could  have  more  scientifically  evaded  a  question  he 
was  not  prepared  to  solve.  No  professor  of  physiology  could 
have  more  deftly  sheltered  himself  in  the  chaos  of  confused 
notions  that  hangs  cloud-like  over  the  boundary  lines  that  sepa- 
rate the  phenomena  of  growth  from  those  of  reproduction ! 

Nor  is  poor  Topsy  singular  in  her  preference  of  a  ready-made 
&itb,  which  shuts  out  every  doubt,  over  an  hypothesis  which 
might  engender  uncomfortable  suspicions  of  ignorance.  The 
world  in  general  does  not  willingly  unsettle  itself  in  matters  of 
fiBU^  and  opinion,  or  show  itself  anxious  to  reopen  questions 
assumed  to  have  been  definitely  settled,  though  this  seeming 
stability  of  &ct  and  opinion  may  be  rather  due  to  the  exhaustion 
of  disputants,  and  the  repose  which  follows  temporary  conces- 
sions, or  perhaps  to  momentary  indifference  and  disinclination 
to  force  an  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion,  for  which  a  slow 
moving  public  opinion  may  not  be  prepared. 

And  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  during  the  same 
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or  some  future  period,  every  fact  and  opinion  of  present  or  past 
times  will  again  be  called  in  question,  rediscussed^  and  dealt  with 
according  to  the  knowledge  and  fastdon  of  the  day ;  to  meet, 
perhaps,  the  fate  that  it  escaped  before  of  being  criticised,  anni* 
hilated,  and  cast  into  the  limbo  of  past  erroneous  belie&,  or 
perhaps  to  come  forth  re-certificated  and  raised  in  significance  as 
a  golden  truth,  which  has  passed  unscathed  through  the  trial  by 
fire,  and  shines  the  brighter  for  the  friction  it  has  undergone. 

This  re-sifting  of  fact  and  recoil  of  opinion,  is  most  active 
when  a  scientific  dogma,  established  on  a  scarcely  secure  footing, 
is  suddenly  brought  into  collision  with  unexpected  and  conflict- 
ing testimony :  some  discovery,  for  instance,  which  is  seemingly 
at  variance  with  accepted  belief,  or  which  necessitates  a  new  in* 
terpretation  of  old  theory.  And  such  is  the  actual  condition,  at 
this  present  moment,  of  that  branch  of  physiological  science 
which  relates  to  embryoeeny,  and  more  especially  to  the  structure 
and  properties  of  "  ova/'  We  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  facts  ascertained  by  recent 
labours  of  zoologists,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  their  re- 
searches. The  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  to  be  described 
would  lead  us  beyond  our  present  limits,  as  it  involves  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  doctrines  of  embryolog}\  But  a  brief  indi- 
cation of  the  probable  bearing  of  these  discoveries  on  the 
general  doctrine  of  genesis  may,  perhaps,  prove  interesting  to 
the  general  reader. 

,  The  facts,  to  which  we  now  direct  attention,  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  several  foreign  naturalists  during  the  last  few  year^ 
and  will  be  related  in  order  of  their  discovery. 

1.  Professor  Wagner,  of  Casan,  found  imder  the  bark  of  a 
dead  ash  branch  a  grub,  which  proved  to  be  the  larva  of  an  in- 
sect belonging  to  the  family  Cecidomyia.  His  attention  was 
specially  arrested  by  observing  that  this  grub  contained  within 
its  own  body  a  number  of  similar  grubs  of  different  size  and 
in  different  stages  of  development.  He  watched  their  growth, 
from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  as  a  small  organised  body 
in  the  midst  of  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  parent,  up  to  the  period 
of  theii^  complete  larval  organisation.  The  presence  of  larva 
inside  the  body  of  another  did  not  at  first  surprise  him,  as  it  is 
a  well-known  occurrence  in  the  history  of  certain  insects,  whose 
eggs  and  larva  have  been  found  inside  caterpillars  of  a  different 
specie^  which  have  been  selected  as  a  temporary  home. 

But  the  larva  found  and  examined  by  Wagner,  contained  an 
internal  brood  of  its  ovm  epeciesj  which  was  developed  from  a 
germ  mass  belonging  to  itself,  and  not  from  eggs  deposited  by 
an  enemy,*  though  in  both  cases  the  imfortunate  parent  is  de- 

*  Ab  in  the  case  of  the  iclineuinon  fiy,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
caterpilkr  of  the  Pieris  5  for  a'good  nccount  of  which  carious  history  the 
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TOured  by  the  cannibal  it  has  sheltered  or  procreated*  The  case, 
therefore,  is  one  of  true  larval  propagation,  or,  as  it  it  is  usually 
termed,  ''agamic  reproduction."  The  organic  matter  which 
produces  the  brood  increases  as  the  larvse  develop,  and  the 
membrane  in  which  it  is  enclosed  serves  ultimately  as  an  invest- 
ment^ a ''  cocoon"  for  each  young  embryo  before  it  is  disengaged 
and  thrown  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 

This  reproduction  of  larval  broods  continued  from  August  till 
May,  when  the  last  set  of  larvffi  acquired  sexually  distinct 
chaxacters,  after  passing  through  the  usual  metamorphosis,  and 
becoming  mature  insects.  We  had  occasion,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber, to  describe  the  larvation  of  the  aphis,  and  it  seems  here 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  time  of  year  at  which  viviparous  lar* 
vation  occurs  in  the  aphis,  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  tiiat  during 
which  the  propagation  of  the  recently  discovered  Cecidomyia 
krvsB  g^oes  on.  This  fact  appears  to  militate  against  the  hypo- 
thesifl  that  the  functional  activity  of  the  reproductive  organ 
depends  on  the  influence  of  external  temperature,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  &vours  the  assumption  that  it  depends  rather  on  the 
supply  of  food,  the  aphis  obtaining  its  nourishment  from  the 
summer  juices  of  plants,  whilst  the  winter  larva  of  the  Cecido- 
myia feeds  on  aliment  prepared  and  deposited  under  the  young 
bark  after  the  siq)  changes  of  the  warm  season. 

Bat  this  phase  of  reproduction  proved  to  be  transitory ;  for,, 
as  summer  advanced,  the  larva  became  a  pupa,  in  which  sexu- 
ally distinct  forms  were  already  visible,  and,  in  the  course  of  four 
days,  perfect  male  and  female  insects  appeared.  The  insect 
proved  to  be  dipterous.  The  male,  having  an  expansion  of  wing 
equal  to  that  of  the  female,  but  a  comparatively  much  slighter 
body,  possesses  considerable  power  of  flight.  The  female  is,  as 
usual,  a  larger-bodied  insect,  and  produces  five  remarkably  large 
eggs,  which  fill  the  whole  abdomen,  and  contain  a  yolk-mass, 
from  which  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  new  larva  is  derived.  The 
successive  larval  broods  are,  in  turn,  nourished  at  the  expense 
of  this  &tty  substance* 

The  cycle  of  genetic  phenomena  is  the  same,  therefore,  as  in 
other  creatures  in  whom  ''  alternate  generations  "  are  observed* 
The  insect  egg  has  a  smooth  shell,  and  is  furnished  with  a  fun- 
nel-shaped open-mouthed  micropyle.  The  first  larva  developed 
from  this  ^g  contains  fatty  tissue  from  which  the  subsequent 
broods  spring,  according  to  Wagner,  who  (at  the  time  of 
his  published  memoir),  afiSrmed  that  no  special  reproductive 
organ  existed.  This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  larval  progeny 
coincides,  therefore,  with  Wagner's  account  of  the  histologic 
relations  of  the  germ  elements.     He  describes  the  embryonal 

reader  is  referred  to  an  interesting  chapter  in  Dr.  Lawson's  felidtous  trans- 
lation  of  Qnatrefages'  work  on  metamorphoeis  (page  74  et  seq,). 
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development  as  commencing  in  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  first  larva^ 
from  which  tissue  small  portions  are  separated.  These,  at  first 
grouped  together,  become  afterwards  detached  in  single  por- 
tions; their  fatty  contents  become  granular;  and  from  these 
vitelline  cells  and  a  germ-cell  are  formed,  which  go  through 
rapid  development  The  Professor's  observations  1^  him  fur- 
ther to  the  conclusion  that  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  larva  is  itself 
a  residue  of  the  original  yolk  of  the  egg  of  the  summer  insect, 
and  is  therefore  endowed  with  formative  powers  and  a  speciality 
of  function,  in  virtue  of  which  germs  are  produced,  which  un- 
dergo rapid  transformation,  and  thus  play  the  part  of  pseudova, 
as  observed  in  other  insects.  If,  however,  this  fatty  tissue  be 
an  actual  residue  of  vitelline  matter,  it  is  obviously  misnamed. 

2.  Dr.  Meinert,  of  Copenhagen,  was  the  next  to  discover  the 
Cecedomyia  larva  (under  the  back  of  a  beech  tree),  and  to  watch 
the  larval  propagation.  After  following  its  final  metamorphosis 
into  an  insect,  he  was  enabled  to  describe  and  name  it,  and  be  de- 
signates it  Miastor  Metraloas.  He  also  assents  to  Wagner's 
opim'on  respecting  the  origin  of  the  larval  germ  from  the  &tty 
tissue,  and  agrees  in  considering  this  tissue  as  part  of  the 
original  formative  material  derived  from  the  insect  egg. 

3.  Professor  Pagenstecher,  of  Heidelberg,  next  took  up  the 
investigation.  This  observer  met  with  similar  but  smaller  larvae 
(belonging  to  another  species)  in  the  musty  refuse  of  beet-root 
that  had  been  used  in  a  sugar  manufactory.  This  refuse  matter 
(after  extraction  of  sugar),  which  was  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition, contained  abundance  of  other  insect  life  (larvae  of  Cole- 
optera,  Myriopoda,  Anguillulae,  Podura,  &c.),  and  was  sent  to 
him  for  examination,  because  cattle  fed  with  it  became  diseased. 

.  According  to  this  observer,  the  fatty  tissue  has  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  germs  of  the  larval  broods.  These  appeared  to  be,  and 
are  spoken  of  by  him  as  true  **  ova."    The  smallest  observed 
were  yj^th  inch  in  length,  increasing  gradually  to  -j^*^  inch. 
He  explains  the  great  increase  of  bulk  which  the  ova  gain 
during  development  as  the  result  of  ordinary  nutritive  imbibi- 
tion, and  not  of  any  absorption  of  the  fatty  tissue,  which,  bow- 
ever,  disappears  gradually,  as  the  changes  of  development  go  on. 
The  "  ova  "  (or  germs)  were  found  in  their  earliest  stage  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  posterior  segments  of  the  body  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  layer.     As  they  grew  larger,  they  moved 
forward,  and  were  lodged  in  the  free  spaces  between  the  viscera. 
The  ova  at  this  time  consist  of  a  spheroid  mass,  whose  outer 
circle  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  clear  globules,  within  which  is  an 
inner  mass,  composed  of  granular  particles,  interspersed  with 
vacuoles.     There  is  no  organic  union  with  the' fatty  tissue,  the 
ova  lying  free  in  the  general  cavity  (or  visceral  interspaces). 
The  embryonal  masses  described  by  Wagner  have,  says  Pagen- 
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stecher,  a  totally  different  aspect  from  these  germs  or  ova.  And 
the  latter  observer  conjectures,  that  their  origin  might  be  traced 
back  to  one  or  all  of  three  distinct  histologic  sources  noticed  by 
him : — 1st,  to  cells  embedded  in  a  fine  granular  mass,  situated 
around  the  intestine  in  the  last  larval  segment ;  2nd,  to  cells 
appearing  very  prominent  immediately  under  the  integument 
which  unites  the  two  last  segments  of  the  body ;  and,  3rd,  to 
Uke  subcuticular  layer  of  cells  before  mentioned.  Pagenstecher 
vras  xmable  (from  the  dying  off  of  his  larvae)  to  carry  on  his 
researches,  so  as  to  discover  a  special  reproductive  organ. 

His  account  of  the  further  development  of  these  ova  is  as 
follows.    By  a  process  of  segmentation,  a  vitelline  mass  is  formed 
under  its  enveloping  vitelline  membrane,  during  which  process 
the  outer  sphere  of  clear  globules  disappears.   T^en  an  embryo- 
nal cell-layer  (including  a  number  of  oil-drops)  separates  itself 
from  the  vitelline  mass.     These  two  separate  pai'ts  increase  ra- 
pidly, and  with  equal  volume  at  first,  but  as  the  development 
proceeds,  the  embryonal  layer  gradually  overlaps  the  yolk-mass 
towards  that  end  which  becomes  the  head  of  the  embryo.     In 
larvsD  prematurely  taken  out  of  their  envelopes,  the  residual 
yolk-mass  is  found  pushed  back  to  the  posterior  dorsal  region, 
and  is  easily  recognised.     It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to 
become  transformed  into  fatty  tissue,  and  the  subsequent  larval 
propagation  thus  brought  into  a  certain  genetic  connection  with 
the  primal  evolution  of  this  fatty,  or  rather  formative,  material, 
derived  from  the  original  substance  of  the  true  egg.    The  idea  of 
a  true  genetic  descent  is,  by  this  explanation,  still  kept  in  view. 
As  development  proceeds,  the  parent  larva  is  gradually  filled  and 
swelled  out  in  form  by  the  increase  of  size  of  the  progeny  within. 
Pagenstecher  observ^  that  the  young  broods  undergo  at  least 
one  moult  during  their  growth.     Each  embiyo  now  shows  con- 
tractile and  extensile  movements  of  its  own,  and  having  broken 
through  its  egg-coverings,  moves  freely  about  in  the  cavity  of 
the  parent  body.     The  parent  larva  then  secretes  from  the 
inner  surface  of  its  skin   (or  subcuticular  lining-cell  mem- 
brane), a  kind  of  second  inner  skin,  which  is,  however,  incom- 
plete at  the  extremities.     With  these  two  skins  it  still  lives  for 
a  time,  making  movements  as  of  extrication,  which  sometimes 
cause  the  outer  skin  to  give  way.     On  ceasing  to  live,  the 
parent  becomes  a  sort  of  pupa  covering,  or  substitute  for  it, 
to  the  brood  within,  which  voraciously  devours  the  maternal 
viscera.   Pagenstecher  found  in  his  beetroot  refuse  many  empty 
perforated   sacs,  the  remains  of  the  parents  from  which  the 
young  had  escaped. 

This  observer  thus  sums  up  his  record : — From  some  part  of 
the  body,  not  yet  determined,  ovales  are  detached,  which  fall 
free  in  the  larval  body,  and  are  transformed  into  ova  by  a 
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normal  process  of  development.  Each  ovum  produces  an  embryo 
without  previous  fertilisation.  The  parent  larva  undergoes  no 
metamorphosis,  and  never  becomes  a  perfect  insect.  It  may, 
however,  transform  itself  into  an  inactive  nymph,  enclosing  the 
young  brood  when  completely  grown.  The  evolution  and  growth 
of  the  ovimi  and  its  embryo  goes  on  at  first  at  the  expense  of 
the  parent  larva's  circulating  fluid,  afterwards  by  absorption 
of  the  nutritive  matter  previously  amassed  in  the  fatty  tissue. 
Finally,  when  the  embryos  are  liberated  from  their  egg-cover- 
ings, they  feed  on  the  viscera  of  the  dead  pai-ent.  The  genera- 
tion so  produced,  reproduces  in  its  turn  other  generations.  Pa- 
genstecher  concludes,  that  this  form  of  non-sexual  reproduction 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  aphis,  and  that  a  germ-producing  organ 
will  be  discovered  by  further  observation. 

4.  In  the  month  of  March,  1865,  M.  Ganine  announced,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  that  he 
had  found  in  the  worm-eaten  planks  of  buildings,  and  in  worm- 
eaten  pasteboard,  wood,  and  in  other  places,  larvae  similar  to 
those  examined  by  Wagner  and  Pagenstecher,  which,  holding  a 
middle  place  between  these,  differed  slightly  in  appearance,  but 
which  propagated  in  the  same  way.  M.  Granine  verifies  the 
surmise  of  Pagenstecher  respecting  the  existence  of  a  special 
reproductive  organ.  He  found  that  the  germs  or  ovules  were  not 
generated  in  or  by  the  fatty  tissue,  but  that  they  proceeded  fi'om 
small  sacs,  which  he  calls  ovaries.  These  organs,  two  in  numl)er, 
are  placed  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  at  the 
eleventh  segment  of  the  body  of  the  young  larva,  and  lodged  in 
a  small  recess  excavated  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  fatty  tissue. 

Each  "  ovary"  is  formed  by  a  thin  transparent  sac,  of  an  oval 
shape,  intimately  adherent  to  the  fatty  tissue.  The  sac  is  filled 
with  a  clear  fluid,  containing  a  few  granules,  and  two  or  three 
small  cells.  As  the  larva  grows  its  ovaries  increase  in  size  also, 
and  become  detached  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  with  which 
they  remain  connected  only  by  two  fine  filaments.  Whilst  this 
change  of  size  occurs,  germs  or  "pseud  ova"  are  developed. 
First  of  all,  the  granular  contents  multiply,  and  form  corpuscle* 
by  aggregation.  Some  of  these  corpuscles  are  transformed  into 
cellules,  by  being  grouped  together  and  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous envelope.  These  cellules  are  seen,  at  first,  only  on  the 
side  of  the  ovary,  projecting  as  half  circles :  by  degrees  they 
enlarge,  and,  amidst  the  doubly  outlined  granules  which  fill 
them,  a  single  larger  one  may  be  seen  which  represents  the 
**  germinal  vesicle,"  with  its  nucleus.  This  disappears  at  a 
later  period,  or  is  confounded  with  other  granules.  In  the 
subsequent  development  each  young  "  pseud  ovum  "  is  covered 
with  a  thick  viscid  refractive  layer;  but  the  development  does 
not  go  on  contemporaneously  in  all  the  cellules,  or  equally  in 
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the  two  ovaries.  The  most  mature  are  collected  at  the  posterior 
mai^n  of  the  ovary,  and  their  detachment  occurs  at  intervals 
corresponding  with  the  periqd  of  maturity  of  each  "  pseud  ovum." 
After  quitting,  or  even  whilst  within  the  "  ovary,"  the  yolk  be- 
gins to  form,  first  as  fine  opaque  granules,  scattered  atnongst 
the  primitive  cellules  at  one  end  (or  pole),  soon  after  which  fatty 
partieles  with  strongly  marked  outlines  appear,  and  the  ovum 
acquires  an  ovoid  shape.  The  further  development  takes  place 
after  the  ovum  has  left  the  ovary,  and  consists  simply  in  an 
increase  of  yolk  elements,  which  gradually  fill  the  whole  egg; 
and  conceal  from  the  observer  what  is  taking  place  with  the 
granules  and  primitive  cellules.  The  ova,  when  let  loose  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  collect  together  at  the  posterior  segments  of 
the  parent  body,  but,  as  the  embYyos  grow,  they  reach  by  de- 
grees the  middle  and  anterior  segments.  When  they  have  ' 
attained  their  full  development  they  escape,  first,  from  their 
embiyonal  envelopes,  and  then  rupture  the  skin  of  the  parent 
larva,  to  enter  life  upon  their  own  account. 

In  the  fully  developed  ovum  the  first  changes  observed  are 
the  formation,  1st,  of  a  blastodermic  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
yolk,  ittid  2nd,  of  a  layer  of  viscid  matter,  which  soon  gives 
place  to  a  sphere  composed  of  a  regular  layer  of  small  clear 
cells.  This,  also,  soon  disappears.  The  form  of  the  ovum  has, 
meanwhile,  undergone  a  change  by  the  swelling  of  the  ventral 
side.  The  embryo  is  developed  from  a  clear,  finely  granulated 
mass,  seen  at  the  surface  of  the  yolk.  As  it  grows,  the  yolk 
disi^pears,  but  a  part  remains  heaped  up  at  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  and  is  afterwards  transformed  into  fatty  tissue. 

Thus  all  observers  agree  in  representing  the  yolk  of  the  ori- 
ginal insect  egg  as  not  wholly  expended  in  the  evolution  of  the 
first  larva.  But  Ganine  and  Pagenstecher  oppose  the  statements 
of  Wagner  and  Meinert,  that  the  fatty  matter  possesses  the 
formative  property  attributed  to  it  by  them. 

5.  We  now  come  to  the  observations  of  Leuckart,  for  the 
fidl  account  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  translation  by 
Mr.  Dallas,  published  in  the  March  nuhiber  of  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  (of  the  year  1866).  The  lai-vse  examined  by 
Leuckart  were  found  under  the  bark  of  a  dead  apple  tree,  and 
belong  to  the  species  Oligarces  (determined  by  Meinert).  The 
origin  of  the  free  germs  was  traced  (as  by  Ganine)  to  two  small 
bodies  (primitive  germ  stock),  situated  immediately  under  the 
skin  of  the  eleventh  segment  of  the  larval  body,  and  fixed  by 
suspensory  ligaments  to  the  Malpighian  vessels. 

These  germ  masses  consist  of  a  number  of  clear  cells,  each  of 
which  contains  several  vesicular  nuclei.  The  cells  lie  in  a 
^anolar  protoplasm,  the  whole  being  enclosed  within  a  fine 
membranous  investment  (the  ^' ovarial  sac  "  of  Gtinine). 
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.  After  a  time,  these  clear  cells  are  found  to  contaiii  a  number 
of  small  cells,  derived  from  the  vesicular  nuclei.  By  successive 
development  each  cell  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  '^germ 
ball,"  which,  when  detached  from  the  primitive  germ  mass,, 
consists  of  a  membranous  envelope,  lined  by  an  epithelial  layer 
of  cells  (corresponding  to  the  sphere  of  clear  cells  described  and 
prepared  by  Pagenstecher),  within  which  are  a  number  of  cella 
(the  developed  vesicular  nuclei),  themselves  containing  a  fresh  set 
of  vesicular  nuclei.  Thus,  the  "germ  stock  "  of  Leuckart,  {rom. 
which  his  "  germ  balls  "  are  derived,  corresponds  to  the  "  ovary'' 
of  Granine :  the  **  germ  ball  ^  corresponds  to  the  "  pseud  ovum  "  of 
Ganine,  and  is  found  loose  in  the  larval  body.  In  the  physio- 
logical interpretation  of  these  parts,  our  authors  diverge  con- 
siderably. Leuckart  dissents  from  the  nomenclature  of  previous 
observers,  denying  that  the  "germ  ball"  is  an  embryonal 
portion  of  the  fatty  tissue  (Wagner,  Meinert),  or  an  ovum 
(Pagenstecher),  or  even  a  "  pseud  ovum  "  (Ganine).  He  aflirms 
that  it  is  a  germ  chamber  (an  ovarian  tube,  in  fact),  and  that  it 
gives  oflF  a  reproductive  body  (pseud  ovum),  in  accordance  with 
the  type  of  egg  formation  in  insect  ovaries  generally.  The  egg 
chamber  of  insects  is,  however,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  these 
laxYSSyfree,  but  fixed,  and  usually  forms  the  terminal  portion  of 
an  ovarian  tube.  Leuckart  maintains,  nevertheless,  that  the 
^  germ  balls  "  are  a  true  analogue  of  insect  germ  chambers,  and 
compares  them,  in  particular,  with  the  germ  chambers  of  Melo- 
phagus,  which  are  so  deeply  constructed  as  to  be  only  united  by 
a  thin  cord,  and  therefore  almost  as  independent  as  the  Cecido- 
myia  germ  balls.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Leuckart's 
account  of  the  morphological  changes,  as  observed  by  him, 
during  the  further  development  of  the  embryo  inside  the  genrt 
ball  or  chamber. 

As  before  described,  the  mature  germ  ball  consists  of  an  enve- 
loping cell  lined  membrane,  the  interior  space  being  full  of  cell» 
derived  from  the  transformed  vesicular  nucleL  These  secondary 
cells  contain  nuclei  also.  After  a  short  time  each  secondary 
cell  becomes  surrounded  with  granular  plasm,  which  distends- 
the  germ  ball  at  one  end  until  it  assumes  a  pyroform  shape. 
The  granular  mass  at  the  other  end  differentiates  into  a  sub- 
stance which  quickly  transforms  itself  into  a  distinct  mass,  filling 
up  more  and  more  of  this  interior  space,  the  germ  ball  becoming 
oval  in  shape.  At  one  end  (or,  pole),  there  lies  embedded  in  the 
granular  plasm  a  regular  nucleus  (germ  cell),  which  does  not- 
increase  in  volume  equally  with  the  mass  around  it.  In» 
Oanine's  figures  this  granular  mass  is  distinctly  shown,  but 
described  as  the  yolk  mass  of  the  pseud  ovum.  Leuckart,  how- 
ever, comparing  the  whole  with  an  insect  germ  chamber, 
considers  the  envelope  with  its  cell-lining  as  corresponding  witk 
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Uie  ovarian  chamber,  the  granular  mass,  together  with  its  in- 
cluded nucleus,  as  corresponding  with  the  ordinary  germinal 
vesicle^  filling  one  end  of  the  chamber^  and  the  remaining  cells, 
together  with  their  surrounding  matter,  as  representing  the 
formative  cells  of  the  yolk  filling  the  other  part  of  the  chamber. 

In  the  course  of  subsequent  development  the  lining  cells  of 
this  envelope  disappear,  and  a  line,  or  layer,  of  granules  is  found 
in  their  place.  The  dark,  granular  mass,  with  its  enclosed 
Bucleus,  is  the  reproductive  body  (germ  egg,  or  pseud  ovum), 
a  germinal  membrane  being  formed  over  the  yolk  before  it  fills 
the  entire  chamber.  The  formative  cells  of  the  yolk  disappear 
also  as  the  bulk  of  the  yolk  increases,  but  three  or  four  cells 
remain  at  one  end  of  the  chamber,  and  these  M.  Mecznikoff,  who 
assisted  Leuckart  in  his  researches,  found  to  be  not  vitelline 
cells,  but  so-called  "polar  cells,"  which  were  finally  traced  in 
the  young  embryo  as  the  rudiment  of  its  germ  stock.  These 
polar  cells  being,  therefore,  the  progeny,  by  endagimous  multi- 
plication, of  the  original  cells  lining  the  chamber,  may  be 
supposed  to  possess  the  reproductive  power,  and  to  be  capable  of 
repeating  the  procreative  process  when  the  larvae  containing 
them  have  attwied  to  independent  life. 

With  the  other  naturalists,  Leuckart  considers  this  organic 
larval  propagation  as  essentially  identical  with  that  of  Aphis. 
The  germ  stock  of  Gecidomyia  he  regards  as  an  analogue  of  the 
sexual  glands,  and  its  filament  of  connection  with  the  Malpighian 
yeflsels  as  a  rudimentary  efferent  duct.  Their  germ  stock  being  a 
sexual  apparatus  (female  only  ?)  the  germ  ball  ranks  as  an  ova- 
rian chamber,  and  its  contents  constitute  the  reproductive 
body  (germinal  cell  and  yolk,  with  residual  polar  cells  which 
belong  to  the  new  germ  stock)  a  sexual  apparatas  of  the  larva. 
The  viviparous  larvation  on  this  plan  is  not  ^  gemmiparous,'* 
bnt  true  Parthenogenesis,  ^.«.  the  procreation  of  germs  or  pseud 
ova  in  an  organ  of  female  character,  unaccompanied  by  any 
fertilising  element  None  of  our  autiiors  appear  to  have  ob- 
served anything  resembling  the  combination  of  germ  and  sperm 
cells,  described  by  Balbiani  as  existing  in  the  Aphis  germ  stock. 
The  description  given  by  the  latter  is,  however,  so  enigmatical 
as  to  demand  further  corroboration. 

•  Leuckart  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term  ovum,  though  mor- 
phologically undistinguishable  in  the  maturely  developed  germ 
chamber,  because  the  larva  is  an  immature  animal,  and  sexless. 
The  word  "pseud  ovum"  he  admits  as  meeting  the  physiological 
definition  of  power  possessed  by  the  germ,  but  remarks  that  the 
^^  alternate  generation,"  in  this  instance,  differs  from  the  usual 
form^  because  the  sexual  individuals  which  close  the  cycle  of 
reproduction  undergo  further  metamorphosis  before  they  attain 
to  maturity. 
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&  Siebold  has  also  published  his  views  respecting  this  lanrat 
propagation,  but  we  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  studying^ 
them.  (Kolliker  and  Siebold's  ZeitechrifL)    But  in  concluding^ 
this  historical  notice,  we  must  notice  the  later  publications  of 
Dr.  Meinert  in  M.  Schrodte's  Natur-historik  Zidschrift^  vol.  iiL 
third  series,  an  abstract  of  which  the  author  sent  to  the  Annalea 
des  Sciences  (number  for  July  1866).     In  the  first  of  the  two 
memoirs,  Meinert  still  maintains  that  the  larval  germs  are  de- 
rived from  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  larva.  In  the  second  memoir,  he 
enters  more  particularly  into  this  disputed  point,  and  discusses 
the  whole  subject  of  animal  embryogeny.   The  larvae  discovered 
by  Pagenstecher  and  Leuckart  belong,  he  says,  to  species  differing  • 
from  that  discovered  by  Wagner.     Having  succeeded  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  case,  in  obtaining  the  perfect  insect  from  the 
larval  form,  he  describes  and  names  it  Oligarces.     He  also  re- 
peats his  opinion  that  the  germs  or  ova  from  which  the  larvs& 
spring  stand  in  direct  connection  with  and  relation  to  the  fatty 
tissue,  maintaining  that,  in  Miastor,  the  germs  remain  persist 
ently  connected  with  this  substance,  whilst  in  Oligarces,  the 
germ  mass  only  partially  separates  from  the  fatty  matter ;    and 
that,  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other,  is  there,  as  Leuckart 
insists,  any  proper  "  ovary ; "  for,  he  observes,  the  whole  mass 
of  germ  stock  is  broken  up  into  germs,  and  none  of  the  cellules 
supply  any  true  ovarial  stroma,  nor  form  egg-membranes,  nor 
develope  into  any  organs  or  tissues  having  anal<^us  functions. 
All  our  authors,  however,  agree  in  one  point,  namely,  that  the 
larva  germ  is  essentially  a  cell^forming  material,  and  partakes 
of  the  character  usually  assigned  to  female  sexual  organs.    The 
total  absence  of  any  morphological  element  possessed  of  a  male 
or  fertilising  function,  seems  likewise  agreed  upon,  or  may  be,  at 
least,  negatively  inferred.     The  mode  of  development  is  also 
described  by  each  as  essentially  an  endogenous  multiplication  of 
cells,  which  become  either  yoUc  or  germ  cells,  or  polar  cells,  by 
a  process  of  differentiation,  which  indicates  the  highest  forma- 
tive power  inherent  in  reproductive  organisms.     Even  the  pro- 
toplasm, whether  clear  or  granular,  must  be  viewed  as  the 
Tir/w)iintion  of  cells  previously  active,  and  this  organic  matter, 
3r  in  solid  or  fluid  state,  is  equally  endowed  with  pro- 
I  that  may  be  called  vital.     The.  self-contained  power 
lution,  whereby  not  merely  a  tissue  or  part  of  a  body  is 
I,  but  the  whole  assemblage  of  organs  and  tissues  wli^dhb 
utes  an  individual — nay,  much  more,  the  future  dimor^t 
of  yet  undeveloped  sexual  individuals  being  included  in 
ect  of  this  self-contained  power  of  evolution — places  the 
active  process  in  a  different  category  from  the  repetitive 
3  of  growth ;  and,  for  this  reason,  tiie  propagation  of  larval 
cannot  be  classed  with  "  gemmiparous  reproduction.*' 
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A  general  doctrine  of  ovology  is  propounded  by  Dr.  Meinert 
in  his  second  memoir,  which  is  briefly  this  :-^In  mammalia,  and 
most  of  the  invertebrata,  the  ovum  consists  of  a  simple  germinal 
cell,  of  which  the  nucleus  is  the  so-called  germinal  vesicle. 
This  germinal  cell  undergoes  segmentation,  and  is  thus  multi- 
plied by  subdivision  into  minute  embryonal  cells.  A  portion  of 
those  not  required  for  the  formative  development  of  the  embryo 
is  reserved  for  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  new  individual, 
which  contain  the  respective  sperm  and  germ  elements,  to  be 
afterwards  developed  in  future  generations.  In  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  &c,  the  ovum  receives,  in  addition  to  the  germinal  cell, 
either  a  number  of  yolk  cells,  or  a  secretion  from  them  constitutes 
a  yolk.  These  tdtellins  ceUa  do  not,  like  the  germinal  cell,  un- 
dergo morphologic  development,  but  pass,  without  any  forma- 
tive changes,  to  the  nutritive  yoUc  In  almost  all  insects  there 
is,  besides,  the  germinal  cell,  a  vitelline  secretion.  The  resi- 
dual cells  derived  from  endogenous  multiplication  of  ihe  germi- 
nal cell  are,  in  the  iosect,  the  essential  part  of  the  tissue,  which, 
by  transformation,  becomes  the  fisitty  substance.  Whatever  value 
may  be  attached  to  this  scheme  of  ovology,  the  physiological  dif- 
ficulties of  genesis  rem^n  still  unsolved,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Parthenogenesis  remains,  as  before,  a  riddle.  When  Meinert 
adds  to  his  anatomicid  scheme  the  assumption  that  the  influence 
of  a  male  element  is  not  indispensable — ^not  even  necessary — ^to 
the  development  of  the  germ  cell  in  all  those  invertebrata  cha- 
racterised by  non-sexual  propagation,  the'conclusion  may  be  con- 
sidered premature,  to  say  the  least.  The  exceptions  to  a  law 
almost  universal  are  neither  so  absolutely  confirmed,  nor  so 
numerous,  as  to  disprove  its  absolute  character.  The  dimor- 
phism of  aU  creatures  (male  and  female),  which  seems  to  be  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  law  of  genesis,  is  preserved  equally 
in  the  creatures  temporarily  multiplying  by  immature  gener». 
tions.  And  again,  the  combination  of  male  and  female  elements 
for  the  production  of  a  new  creature,  may  not  be  at  once  ob- 
vious, because  the  types  of  reproductive  organisation  may  really 
vary  more  than  we  are  at  present  aware  of.  For  instance,  forms 
of  hermaphroditism,  still  more  rudimentary  than  yet  obseirved, 
might  eaMly  be  imagined.  We  are  not,  therefore,  warranted  in 
rejecting  the  widest  application  of  tjie  known  genetic  law,  be- 
cause cases  occur  in  which  it  is  masked  by  the  occurrence  of 
special  intermediate  phases  of  life,  the  further  study  of  which 
may  completely  confirm  and  rehabilitate  the  single  and  absolute 
law  of  genesis. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VI. 


F|0.    1.    Hinder  segments  of  a  young  larva,  showing  the  fatty  matter  with. 
'*  ovary  "  or  **  germ  stock  "  imbedded  in  each  late^  mass. 

„  2.  Ovary  of  a  larv^  1  mm.  long  and  -17  wide — ^filament  of  connection 
with  Malpighian  ves8elA--cellule8. 

„      3.    Ovary  in  which  commencement  of  fjiture  pseud-ova  appear. 

„      4    Ovary  containing  seven  young  pseud-ova. 

„      6.    A  pseud-ovum  free — ^vitellus  forming. 

„  6.  Do.,  almost  filled  with  vitellus,  the  cells  reduced  in  number,  and 
(polar  ceUs)  congregated  in  the  clear  end. 

,,      7.    A  portion  of  ovary  from  which  nearly  half  the  pseud-ova  have 
already  detached. 
Rg.  1  from  Wagner — Figs.  2  to  7  from  Gaqine — ^Figs.  8  to  16, 
Pagenstecher. 

„  8.  A  larva  with  large  ova,  in  which  the  embryonal  development  is 
proceeding. 

,,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14.  Progressive  stages  of  deyelonment  of  ovum  up 
to  period  of  embryonal  layer  (bourrelet)  Tne  next  stages  axe 
seen  in  Fig.  8. 

„  16.  An  embryo  withdrawn  from  its  envelope  before  maturity.  The 
dorsal  portion  is  bulged  by  the  residual  vitellus.  The  eyes,  the 
armature  of  spines  for  locomotion,  the  adinose  mass,  the  oeso- 
|>hagus  and  intestinum  rectum,  with  Malmgnian  vessels,  are  dis- 
tinguishable;  also  the  ventral  cord  ana  ganglia  with  supza* 
oesophageal  ganglion. 

„  16.  A  full-sized  larva,  with  five  young  larvaa  moving  freely  in  its  in- 
terior. The  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  parent 
larva  are  retracted  and  separated  from  the  exterior  chitinous 
envelope,  so  that  the  head  of  the  nymph  is  seen  under  the  skin 
of  the  head  of  the  parent  larva. 

.N.B.~Ilg.  5  is  not  in  direct  continuation  with  Fig.  4.    It  represents  the 
later  development  of  one  of  the  "  ovules  "  in  Rg.  4. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  ovary  containing  ovules  in  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment between  that  shown  in  Ilgs.  4  and  5. 

N.B. — The  colour  is  onlj  intended  to  distinguish  the  fatty  tissues  and 
Malpighian  vessels  in  the  diagram,  not  as  the  colour  of  nature. 
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ON  THE  STRUGGLE  FOB  EXISTENCE  AMONGST 
PLANTS. 

By  J.  D.  HOOKER,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


THE  quaint  dictum,  ^'  Plants  do  not  grow  where  they  like 
best,  but  where  other  plants  will  let  them,"  which  is  credited 
to  fixe  late  eminent  horticulturalist,  Dean  Herbert,  of  Manches- 
ter, expresses  a  truth  not  yet  half  appreciated  by  botanists.  It 
is  a  protest  against  the  prevalent  belief,  that  circumstances 
of  climate  and  soil  are  the  omnipotent  regulators  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  vegetables,  and  that  all  other  considerations  are 
comparatively  powerless.  The  dean's  crude  axiom  has  lately 
found  a  philosophical  exposition  and  expression,  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
more  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  "  Struggle  for  life,  and  preserva- 
tion thereby  of  the  favoured  races,"  and  if  to  it  we  add  that 
great  naturalist's  more  fruitful  discovery,  of  the  necessity  for 
insect  and  other  foreign  agencies  in  ensuring  fertility,  and 
hence  perpetuating  the  species,  we  shall  find  that  the  powers 
of  climate  and  soil  are  reduced  to  comparatively  very  narrow 
limits.  Before  proceeding  to  show  what  are  the  causes  that 
do  materially  limit  the  distribution  of  species,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  how  far  the  hard-pressed  soil  and  climate  theory 
really  helps  us  to  a  practical  understanding  of  one  or  two  great 
questions  that  fall  under  our  daily  observation ;  of  these,  the 
following  are  the  most  prominent 

That  very  similar  soils  and  climates,  in  different  geographical 
areas,  are  not  inhabited,  naturally,  either  by  like  species,  or  like 
genera; — that  very  different  soils  and  climates  will  produce 
almost  equally  abundant  crops  of  the  same  cultivated  plants ; 
— and  that  in  the  same  soil  and  climate,  many  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  species,  from  other  very  different  soils  and  climates, 
may  be  grown,  and  propagated,  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
successive  generations. 

Of  the  first  of  these  statements,  the  examples  embrace  some 
of  the  best  known  facts  in  geographical  botany ;  as,  for  example, 
that  the  Flora  of  Europe  differs  wholly  from  that  of  temperate 
North  America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  temperate  South 
America,  and  all  these  from  one  another.  And  that  neither  soil 
nor  climate  is  the  cause  of  this  difference,  is  illustrated  by  the 
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fact,  ihsA,  thousands  of  acres  in  each  of  these  countries  are  co* 
yered^  year  after  year^  by  crops  of  the  same  plant,  introduced 
from  one  to  the  other ;  and  by  annually  increasing  numbers  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  that  have  either  run  wild,  or  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  each  and  all  of  them.  The  third  pro- 
position follows  from  the  two  others,  and  of  this  the  best  example 
is  afforded  by  a  good  garden,  wherein,  on  the  same  soil  and 
imder  identical  conditions,  we  grow,  side  by  side,  plants  from 
very  various  soils  and  climates,  and  ripen  their  seeds  too,  pro- 
vided only  that  their  fertilization  is  insured.  The  Gape  gera- 
niums, London  pride  and  Lysimachia  nummularia  in  our  London 
areas,  the  pendent  American  cacti  in  the  cottage  windows  of 
Soutt^wark  and  Lambeth,  are  even  more  striking  examples  of 
the  comparative  indifference  of  mauy  plants  to  good  or  bad 
climate  and  soil;  and  what  can  be  more  unlike  their  natural 
conditions  than  those  to  which  ferns  are  exposed  in  those  in- 
valuable contrivances,  Ward's  cases,  in  the  heart  of  the  city? 
True,  the  conditions  suit  them  well,  and  with  respect  to 
humidity,  and  equability  of  temperature,  are  natural  to  them ; 
but,  neither  is  the  absolute  temperature,  nor  the  constitution, 
nor  freshness  of  the  air,  the  same  as  of  the  places  the  ferns  are 
brought  from ;  nor  is  any  systematic  attempt  made  to  suit  the 
soil  to  the  species  cultivated,  for,  as  Mr.  Ward  himself  well 
shows,  the  arctic  saxificage,  the  English  rose,  the  tropical  palm, 
and  desert  cactus,  live  side  by  side  in  the  same  box,  and  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  and,  as  it  were,  in  defiance  of 
their  natal  conditions. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  at  all  underrate  such  power  as 
soil  and  climate  really  possess.  In  some  cases,  as  those  of  chalk, 
sand,  bog,  and  saline  and  water  plants,  soil  is  very  potent ;  but 
the  number  of  plants  actually  dependent  on  these,  or  other 
peculiarities  of  the  soil,  is  much  more  limited  than  is  supposed. 
Of  bond  fide  water-plants,  there  are  few  amongst  phdenogams. 
Sand  plants,  as  a  rule,  grow  equally  well  on  stiffer  soils,  but  are 
there  tum^  out  by  more  sturdy  competitors;  and  with  r^ard 
to  the  calcareous  soils,  it  is  their  warmth  and  dryness  that  fits 
them,  to  so  great  an  extent,  for  many  plants  that  are  almost  con- 
fined to  them,  or  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  them.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  temperature,  there  are  limits,  as  r^ards  heat,  cold, 
and  humidity,  that  species  will  not  overstep  imd  live;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  much  has  been  done  by  selection  in  procuring 
hardy  races  of  tender  plants,  and  so  much  may  be  done  by  re- 
gulating the  distribution  of  earth-temperature,  &c.,  tliat  we 
already  grow  tropical  plants  in  the  open  air  during  a  portion  of 
the  year,  and  eventually  may  do  so  for  longer  periods. 

.Ainongst  the  most  striking  examples  of  apparent  indifference 
to  natund  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  I  woidd  especially 
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adduee  two.  One  is  the  Salicornia  Arabica^  a  plant  never 
foand  in  its  natural  state^  except  in  most  saline  situations,  but 
whi<di  bas  flourished  for  years  in  the  Succulent  House  at  Kew, 
in  a  pot  full  of  common  soil,  to  which  no  salt  has  ever  been 
added;  the  other  is  the  tea  plant,  which  luxuriates  in  the  hot 
humid  yalleysof  Assam,  where  the  thermometer  ranges  between 
70^  and  85%  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  perennially  humid, 
that  watches  are  said  to  be  destroyed  after  a  few  months  of 
wear  ;  and  it  is  no  less  at  home  in  North-Westem  India,  where 
tiie  summers  are  as  hot  and  cloudless  as  any  in  the  world,  and  the 
winters  very  cold.  I  may  add,  that  the  tea  plant  has  survived 
the  intense  cold  of  this  last  January,  at  Kew,  on  the  same  wall 
idiere  many  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  have  been  killed. 

It  is,  further,  a  greaft  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  native  vegeta- 
ti(m  ef  a  coxmUj  suffers  little  and  very  exceptionally  by  abnormal 
aeaa^ms.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  contrary  that 
ev^  fell  imder  my  observation,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
g^aatic  gum-tree  {Ihicdlyptua)  forests,  in  the  central  districts 
of  Tasmania,  which  occurred,  if  I  remember  right,  about  the 
year  1837.  In  1840 1  rode  over  many  square  miles  of  country, 
through  stup^Eidous  forests,  in  whioh  every  tree  was,  to  all  ap-- 
pearaaee,  absolutely  lifeless.  The  district  was  totally  uninha^ 
faited,  consisting  of  low  mountain  ranges,  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  separating  mardiy  tracts  interspersed  wi^  broad  fresh-water 
lakes.  The  trees^mnch  like  the  great  gaunt  elms  in  Kensing- 
tOB  Gardens  during  winter,  but  much  Uurger,  were  in  countless 
multitudes,  80  to  180  feet  high,  close-set,  and  10  to  20  feet  in 
girth ;  their  weird  and  ghostly  aspect  being  heightened  by  the 
bet  of  most  being  charred  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
trunk,  the  effects  of  the  native  practice  of  firing  the  grass  in 
sunun^  during  the  kangaroo  hunting  season ;  and  by  the  bark 
above,  hanging  from  their  trunks  in  streaming  shreds,  that 
waved  dismally  in  the  wind ;  for  the  species  was  the  sbingy- 
bark  gum,  that  sheds  its  bark  after  this  fashion.  And  not  only 
had  iSke  gum-4rees  suffered,  the  hardier  Leptoapermum  (tea-tree 
bush),  and  many  others,  were  killed,  some  to  the  ground,  and 
some  altogether;  so  that  though  my  journey  was  in  spring,  and 
the  weather  was  delightful,  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation  was 
desolate  in  the  extreme. 

In  such  climates  as  our  own,  similar  devastations  are  un* 
known,  and  though  we  know  that  our  island  was  once  covered 
with  other  timber  than  now  clothes  it,  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  diiange  was  slow,  and  the  effect  either  of  a 
gradually  altered  climate,  or  of  the  immigration  of  trees  equally 
well  or  better  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate,  but 
which  had  not  previously  had  the  opportunity  of  contesting  the 
ground  with  the  ruling  monarchs  of  the  forest. 
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Making  every  allowance,  then,  for  the  influence  of  soil  and 
'Cllmate  in  checking  the  multiplication  of  individuals,  we  have  still 
two  classes  of  facts  to  account  for ;  the  one,  that  plants  which 
succeed  so  well,  when  cultivated,  that  we  are  assured  both  soil  and 
•climate  are  favourable  to  their  propagation,  nevertheless  become 
immediately  or  soon  extinct  when  the  cultivator's  care  is  with- 
drawn ;  the  other,  that  plants  of  one  country,  when  introduced 
into  another,  even  with  a  very  diflFerent  soil  and  climate,  will 
overnm  it,  destroy  the  native  vegetation,  and  prove  themselves 
better  suited  to  local  circumstances  than  the  aboriginal  plants  of 
the  country.  In  the  first  case,  the  reasons  are  very  various, 
^  of  them  relating  to  the  conditions  of  the  plant's  existence. 
Of  these  the  two  most  potent  are,  the  absence  of  fertilising 
agents,  and  the  destruction  of  seeds  and  seedling  plants.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  these  is  most  fatal  in  its  effect.  In  the  case  of  our  annual 
plants,  or  our  cereals,  which  never  nm  wild,  it  is  the  latter 
<5ertainly,  for  they  seed  freely  enough;  in  the  case  of  many 
perennials,  shrubs,  and  trees,  it  may  be  the  former,  as  with  the 
common  elm  and  lime,  which  rarely  or  never  seed  in  England, 
though  the  latter  is  so  notably  frequented  by  insects  during  its 
lowering  season ;  whilst  a  third  cause  is  to  be  found  in  their 
seedling  plants  being  smothered  by  others,  of  which  we  have 
numerous  examples  in  our  common  pasture  grasses,  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  prejudicial  in  this  respect.  A  most  conspicuous 
^example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  common  maple,  of  which  Uie 
seedlings  come  up  early  in  spring  by  thousands  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  the  parent  tree,  in  lawns  and  plantations,  but  scarcely 
ever  survive  the  smothering  effects  of  the  common  summ«r 
grasses,  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  shoot. 

"WTien  I  visited  the  cedar  grove  ou  Mount  Lebanon,  in  the 
autumn  of  1860, 1  found  thousands  of  seedling  plants,  but  every 
one  of  them  dead ;  and  so  effectual  is  the  annual  slaughter  of 
the  yearlings  in  that  grove,  that,  though  the  seeds  are  shed  in 
millions,  and  innumerable  seedlings  annually  spring  up,  there  is 
not  a  plant  in  the  grove  less  than  about  sixty  years  old.  It 
may  hence  have  been  sixty  years  since  a  cedar  there  survived  the 
first  year  of  its  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  has  struggled  through 
its  infancy,  and  reached  the  age  even  of  childhood ! 

On  the  other  hand,  when  once  the  natural  conditions  of  a 
country  have  been  disturbed,  the  spread  and  multiplication  of 
immigrants  is  so  rapid,  that  it  shortly  becomes  impossible  to 
discover  the  limits  of  the  old,  indigenous  Flora.  Take  the 
English  Flora,  for  example.  If  we  contrast  the  cultivated  counties 
with  the  uncultivated,  the  difference  of  their  vegetation  is  so 
igreat,  that  I  have  often  been  compelled  to  doubt  whether  many 
of  the  most  familiar  so-called  wild  flowers  of  the  cultivated 
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counties  are  indigenous  at  all ;  nay,  more^  I  have  been  tempted 
10  suspect  that  some  of  the  more  variable  of  them,  as  some 
species  of  chenopodium  and  fumitory,  may  have  originated  since 
cultivation  began.  In  the  imcultivated  counties,  the  proportion 
of  annual  plants  is  exceedingly  small,  whereas,  in  the  cultivated 
counties,  annuals  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  further  we  go  from 
cultivation,  roads,  and  made-ground,  the  rarer  they  become,  till 
at  last,  in  the  uninhabited  islets  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  in  its  mountainous  glens,  annuals  are  extremely  rare,  and 
confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cottages.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this  contrast  between  the  Floras  of  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  regions  compai'e  the  annuals  in  such  Florae  as  those 
of  Suflfolk  or  Essex,  the  North  Riding  or  Cumberland,  with  those 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Isle  of  Arran.  And  it  is  not  only 
that  annuals  abound  in  the  cultivated  districts,  but  that  so 
many  are  nearly  confined  to  ground  that  is  annually  or  fre- 
quently disturbed.  The  three  commonest  of  all  British  plants, 
for  example,  are,  perhaps,  groundsel,  shepherd's  purse,  and 
Poa  annua.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  any  of  these 
plants  established  where  the  soil  was  undisturbed,  or  where, 
if  undisturbed,  they  had  not  been  obviously  brought  by  man,  or 
the  lower  animals ;  and  yet  I  have  gathered  one  of  these,  the 
shepherd's  purse,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Syria,  in  the 
Himalayas,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Were  England  to  be  depopulated,  I  believe  that  in  a  very  few 
years  these  plants,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  common 
annual  *'  wild  flowers,"  would  become  exceedingly  rare,  or  ex- 
tinct, such  as  the  Poppies,  Fumatories,  Trefoils,  Fedias,  various 
species  of  Speedwell,  Anagallis,  Cerastiums,  Lithospermum, 
Polygonum,  Mallow,  Euphorbia,  Thlaspi,  Senebiera,  Medicago, 
Anthemis,  Centaurea,  Linaria,  Lamium,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  usually  said  of  some  of  the  above  named  plants,  that  they 
prefer  cultivated  ground,  nitrogenous  soil,  and  so  forth;  and 
this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  that  they  will  flourish  where  no  such 
advantages  attend  them,  a  very  little  observation  shows ;  and 
that  they  do  not  continue  to  flourish  elsewhere  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that,  being  annuals,  their  room  is  taken  as  soon  as 
they  die,  and  the  next  year's  seedling  has  no  chance  of  success 
in  the  struggle  with  perennials. 

For  good  instances  of  this  rapid  replacement  of  annuals  by 
pereimials,  the  new  railroad  embankments  should  be  examined. 
Whence  the  plants  come  from,  which  spring  up  like  magic  in  the 
cuttings,  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is  a  complete 
,  mystery,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sa-called  spontaneous  generation 
of  protozoa  in  newly-made  infusions,  or  in  distilled  water.  In 
the  south  of  Scotland  in  1840-50,  and  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
England,  the  first  plant  that  made  its  appearance  was  EquUetum 
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arvensef  which  covered  the  new-formed  banks,  for  miles  and 
miles,  with  the  most  lovely  green  forest  of  miniature  pines.  lu 
the  following  year  comparatively  few  of  these  were  to  be  seen, 
and  coltsfoot,  dandelions,  and  other  biennials,  especially  Urn- 
belliferae,  with  a  great  number  of  annuals,  presented  theniT 
selves.  For  many  successive  years  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
watching  the  struggle  for  life  on  these  banks,  but  when  I  last 
saw  them  they  were  clothed  with  perennial  grasses,  docks, 
plantains,  and  other  perennial  rooted  plants. 

The  destruction  of  native  v^etations  by  introduced  is  a  sub* 
ject  that  has  only  lately  attracted  much  attention,  but  it.  has 
already  assumed  an  aspect  that  has  startled  the  most  careless 
observer.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  fecundity  of  the  horse  and 
European  cardoon  in  the  Argentine  provinces  of  South  America, 
so  graphically  described  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  to  the  fact,  that  animals  and  plants  did  not 
necessarily  thrive  best  where  found  in  an  indigenous  condition ; 
and  the  spread  of  the  common  Dutch  clover,  Trifolium  repens^ 
in  North  America,  where  it  follows  the  footsteps  of  man  through 
the  pathless  forests,  has  long  afforded  an  equally  remarkable 
instance  of  vegetable  colonisation.  Still  more  recently,  in 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  the  Scotch  thistle,  briar 
rose,  Xanthium,  plantains,  docks,  &c,  have  all  become  noxious 
weeds ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  most  curious  point  to 
which  I  shall  allude  in  this  article,  viz.,  that  the  same  annuals 
and  other  weeds,  that  are  held  so  well  in  check  by  the  indi- 
genous perennial  plants  of  our  country,  when  transplanted  to 
others,  show  themselves  superior  to  the  perennial  vegetation  of 
the  latter.  Of  this  New  Zealand  furnishes  the  most  conspicuous 
example, — it  was  first  visited  scarcely  more  than  100  years  ago, 
and  it  is  not  yet  fifty  since  the  missionaries  firat  settled  in  it,  and 
scarce  thirty  since  it  received  its  earliest  colonists.  The  Islands 
contain  about  1,000  species  of  flowering  plants,  amongst  which  no 
fewer  than  180  European  weeds  have  been  recorded  as  intruding 
themselves,  and  having  become  thoroughly  naturalised ;  and 
probably  double  that  number  will  yet  be  found,  as  they  have 
never  been  systematically  collected;  but  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  history  is  this,  that  whereas  of  indigenous  New  Zealand 
plants  scarcely  any  are  annual,  no  less  than  half  the  naturalised 
European  ones  are  annual. 

Of  the  effect  of  these  introduced  European  plants  in  destroying 
the  native  vegetation,  I  have  given  examples  in  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Natural  History  Review  (January,  1864), 
from  which  I  quote  the  following : — 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  noisy  train  of  English 
emigration  is  not  more  surely  doing  its  work,  than  the  stedthy 
tide  of  English  weeds,  which  are  creeping  over  the  surface  of 
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the  waste,  cultiyated,  and  virgin  soil,  in  annually  increasing 
nnmbers  of  genera,  species  and  individuals.  Apropos  of  this 
subject^  a  correspondent  (W.  T.  Locke  Travers,  Esq.,  F.L.S.)t-^ 
a  most  active  New  Zealand  botanist — writing  from  Canterbury^ 
says :  ^'  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  spread  of  European 
and  other  foreign  plants  in  this  country.  All  along  the  sides  of 
the  main  lines  of  road  through  the  flams,  sl  Poly gooium  (avioWf 
lare\  called  'cow-grass,'  grows  most  luxuriantly,  the  roots 
sometimes  two  feet  in  depth,  and  the  plants  spreading  over  an 
area  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  dock  {Rwmex 
obtvLsifoliua  or  R,  crispus)  is  to  be  found  in  every  river-bed, 
extending  into  the  vtdleys  of  the  mountain-rivers,  until  these 
become  mere  torrents.  The  sowthistle  is  spread  all  ov^  the 
country,  growing  luxuriantly  nearly  up  to  6,000  feet.  The 
watercress  increases  in  our  still  rivers  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
threaten  to  choke  them  altogether ;  in  feict,  in  the  Avon,  a  still 
deep  stream  running  through  Christ  Church,  the  annual  cost  of 
keeping  the  river  free  for  boat  navigation  and  for  purposes  of 
drainage,  exceeds  300^.  I  have  measured  stems  twelve  feet 
long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  some  of  the 
mountain  districts,  where  the  soil  is  loose,  the  white  clover  is 
completely  displacing  the  native  grasses,  forming  a  close  sward. 
Foreign  trees  are  also  very  luxuriant  in  growth.  The  gum-trees 
of  Australia,  the  poplars  and  willows,  particulcurly,  grow  most 
rapidly.  In  fact,  ttie  young  native  vegetation  appears  to  shrink 
from  competition  with  these  more  vigorous  intruders." 

Dr.  Haast,  F.L.S.,  the  eminent  explorer  and  geologist,  also 
writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

**  The  native  (Maori)  saying  is,  *  as  the  white  man's  rat  has 
driven  away  ihe  native  rat,  as  the  European  fly  drives  away  our 
own,  and  the  clover  kills  our  fern,  so  will  the  Maoris  disappear 
before  the  white  man  himself.'  It  is  wonderful  to  behold  the 
botanical  and  zoological  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
first  Captain  Cook  set  foot  in  New  Zealand.  Some  pigs,  which 
he  and  other  navigators  left  with  the  natives,  have  increased  and 
run  wild  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  them. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  country  where  they  reign  supreme. 
The  soil  looks  as  if  ploughed  by  their  burrowing.  Some  station 
holders  of  100,000  acres  have  had  to  make  contracts  for  killing 
them  at  6c2.  per  tail,  and  as  many  as  22,000  on  a  single  run 
have  been  killed  by  adventurous  parties  without  any  diminution 
being  discernible.  Not  only  are  they  obnoxious  by  occupying 
the  ground  which  the  sheep  farmer  needs  for  his  flocks,  but 
they  assiduously  follow  the  ewes  when  lambing,  and  devoiu*  the 
poor  Iambs  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  They  do 
not  exist  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps,  and  only  on  the  lower 
iiprounds  on  the  eastern  side  where  snow  seldom  fedls/Sb  that 
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the  explorer  has  not  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  their  exist- 
ence, where  food  is  scai'cest.  The  boars  are  sometimes  very 
large,  covered  with  long  black  bristles,  and  have  enormous 
tusks,  resembling  closely  the  wild  boar  of  the  Ardennes,  and 
they  are  equally  savage  and  courageous- 

"Another  interesting  fact,  is  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian 
rat.  It  has  thoroughly  extirpated  the  native  rat,  and  is  to  be 
found  everywhere,  even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  growing  to  a 
very  large  size.  The  European  mouse  follows  it  closely,  and,  what 
is  more  surprising,  where  it  makes  its  appearance,  it  drives,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  Norway  rat  away.  Amongst. other  quadrupeds^ 
cattle,  dogs,  and  cats  are  found  in  a  wild  state,  but  not  abundantly* 

"The  European  house-fly  is  another  importation.  When  it 
arrives,  it  repels  the  blue-bottle  of  New  Zealand,  which  seems 
to  shun  its  company.  But  the  spread  of  the  European  insect 
goes  on  very  slowly,  so  that  settlers,  knowing  its  utility,  have 
carried  it  in  boxes  and  bottles  to  their  new  inland  stations." 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  has  been  communicated 
to  me  since  the  above  was  printed,  viz.,  that  the  little  white 
clover,  and  other  herbs,  are  actually  strangling  and  killing  out- 
right the  New  Zealand  flax  {Phormium  tenax),  a  plant  of  the 
coarsest,  hardest,  and  toughest  description,  that  forms  huge 
matted  patches  of  woody  rhizomes,  which  send  up  tufts  of  sword-like 
leaves,  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  inconceivably  strong  in  texture 
and  fibre.  I  know  of  no  English  plant  to  which  the  New  Zea- 
land flax  can  be  likened,  so  as  to  give  any  idea  of  its  robust  consti- 
stitution  and  habit,  to  those  who  do  not  know  it;  in  some 
respects  the  great  matted  tussocks  of  Carex  panicidata  approach 
it*  It  is  difficult  enough  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  white 
clover  invading  our  bogs,  and  smothering  the  tussocks  of  this 
Carex,  but  this  would  be  child's  play  in  comparison  with  the 
resistance  the  Phormium  would  seem  to  offer. 

The  causes  of  this  prepotency  of  the  European  weeds  are  pro- 
bably many  and  complicated;  one  very  powerful  one  is  the 
nature  of  the  New  Zealand  climate,  which  favours  the  duration 
of  life  in  individuals,  and  hence  gives  both  perennials  and 
annuals  a  lengthened  growing  season,  and,  in  the  case  of  some, 
more  than  one  seed  crop  in  the  year.  This  is  seen  in  the 
tendency  of  mignionette  and  annual  stocks  to  become  biennial 
and  even  perennial,  in  the  indigenous  form  of  Cardamine  Mr- 
8uta  being  perennial,  and  in  the  fact  that  many  weeds  that  seed 
but  once  with  us,  seed  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year  in  New 
Zealand.  Another  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  more 
of  their  seeds  escape  the  ravages  of  birds  and  insects  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  England;  the  granivorous  birds  and  insects 
that  follow  cultivation  not  having  been  transported  to  the 
Antipodes  with  the  weeds,  or,  at  least,  not  in  proportionate 
numbers. 
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Still  the  fact  remains  as  yet  unaccounted  for,  that  annual 
weeds,  which,  except  for  the  interference  of  man,  would  with 
us  have  no  chance  in  the  struggle  with  perennials,  in  New  Zea- 
land have  spread  in  inconceivable  quantities  into  the  wildest 
glens,  long  before  either  white  men  or  even  their  cattle  and  flocks 
penetrate  to  their  recesses.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Drs. 
Haast  and  Hector,  and  Mr.  Travers,  the  original  explorers  of 
large  areas  of  different  parts  of  the  almost  uninhabited  middle 
isl^d,  and  who  have  sent  to  me,  as  native  plants,  from  hitherto 
unvisited  tracts,  British  weeds,  that  were  not  found  in  the  island 
by  the  careful  botanists  (Banks,  Solander,  Forster,  and  Sparr- 
mann)  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyages;  and 
-which  were  not  found  by  the  earlier  missionaries,  but  which  of 
late  years  have  abounded  on  the  low  lands  near  every  settlement* 

This  subject  of  the  comparative  great  vis-vitae  of  European 
plants,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  involves 
problems  of  the  highest  interest  in  botanical  science,  and  the 
subject  is  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting ;  it  is  quite  a  virgin  one, 
and  requires  the  calmest  and  most  unprejudiced  judgment  to 
treat  it  welL  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation in  Europe  and  Asia  has,  whilst  it  has  led  to  the  incessant 
harassing  of  the  soil,  led  also  to  the  abundant  development  of 
a  class  of  plants,  anuual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  which  increase 
more  rapidly  and  obtain  a  greater  development  when  trans- 
planted to  the  Southern  hemisphere,  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  in  the  Northern,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  they  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  behaviour  of  plants  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
•  sphere  when  transplanted  to  the  Northern ;  and  hitherto  no  con- 
siderations of  climate,  soil,  or  circumstance,  have  sufficed  to 
explain  this  phenomenon. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  METEOROLOGY. 
Bt  G.  E.  OHAMBERS,  F.R.A^. 


THE  present  paper  is  designed  to  meet  such  remarks  as  tiie 
following :  "  I  am  rather  interested  in  Meteorology.  I  have 
got  plenty  of  time  on  my  hands.  If  I  knew  what  to  do,  and 
.how  to  do  it,  I  would  try  and  make  myself  useful  to  the  cause 
of  science."  It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  persons  who  de- 
vote their  energies  to  the  study  of  Meteorology  would  be  much 
increased  if  there  were  a  clear  appreciation  in  the  public  mind 
of  the  fact  that  a  moderate  amount  of  labour,  directed  into 
proper  channels,  would  produce  results  which  are  as  much 
•  useful  as  curious*  I  lay  stress  on  the  word  "  useful."  I  wish 
.strenuously  to  insist,  that  Meteorology  is  not  a  science  of  mere 
^curiosity,  but  that  on  its  cultivation  depend  great  questions  con- 
.  nected  with  the  public  health,  agriculture,  and  navigation. 

Meteorology  may  be  sufficiently  defined  as  the  study  of  the 

.  weather ;  practical  Meteorology,  as  a  subdivision  in  which  we 

.  consider  what  we  are  to  observe,  and  how  we  are  to  observe, 

,  jincludingy  of  course,  the  use  of  instrument&   Meteorology  differs 

from  most  other  sciences  cultivated  in  the  present  day  in  tiufi 

respect,  that  although  naturally  having  different  branches,  the 

respective  branches  can  be  studied  separately  and  independently, 

to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  without  incongruity.     One  man, 

for  example,  may  busy  himself  with  the  rainfedl  of  a  country ; 

another  with  its  winds,  and  so  on. 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  circumstance  to  divide  my  re- 
marks into  sections,  not  only  because  that  will  be,  on  general 
grounds,  convenient^  but  also  because  it  will  permit  the  reader, 
intending  to  become  a  working  observer,  to  pick  out  with  fa- 
cility the  particular  subject  to  which  he  prefers  confining  his 
attention. 

Rainfall.— On  the  whole,  this  may  be  pronounced  the  most 
important  of  all  meteorological  topics.  On  an  excess  or  a  defect 
in  the  rainfedl  of  a  place  depend  a  variety  of  things  intimately 
associated  with  the  well-being  of  the  community  resident  there. 
Neither  is  it  a  trifling  matter,  that  pluviometrical  observations 
require  no  experience  or  scientific  training;  nothing,  in  £acty 
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but  that  methodical  common-flense  which  every  fairly  educated 
person  is  presumed  to  possess. 

A  rain-gauge  is  a  contrivance  for  ascertaining  how  much  rain 
Ms  on  a  particular  surface  of  ground — to  what  depth  it  would 
accumulate  if  it  neither  ran  away  nor  soaked  in.  With  any 
cylindrical  vessel  and  a  foot-rule,  a  notion  of  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  has  fallen  can  be  arrived  at,  but  this  involves  accidental 
errors,  owing  to  evaporation,  and  to  the  diflSculty  of  seeing,  to  a 
nicety,  how  deep  the  rule  has  to  be  plunged  into  the  collected 
water.  Fig.  1  represents  a  cheap  and  convenient  gauge,  known 
as  Howard's.  It  consists  of  a  metal  funnel,  the  rim  of  which  is 
accHrately  turned  to  a  certain  diameter  (usually  five  or  six  inches). 
The  rain,  passing  through  the  funnel,  is  collected  in  the  earth- 
enware receiver.  The  receiver  is  emptied  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  contents  being  poured  into  a  graduated  glass.  The 
diameter  of  the  glass  is  so  adjusted*  to  the  diameter  of  the 
funnel,  that  a  certain  vertical  height  corresponds  to  a  certain 
depth  of  fall,  and  the  divisions  are  marked  accordingly.  Usually 
matters  are  so  arranged,  that  a  glass,  eight  inches  high,  shall 
contain  half  an  inch  of  rain ;  this  permits  the  divisions,  each  of 
the  value  of  yot*'^  ^^  ^^  inch,  to  be  tolerably  far  apart. 

Another  rain-gauge  in  common  use  is  represented  by  Fig.  2. 
It  is  heavier  and  more  expensive  than  Howard's,  but  may  be  a 
fixture,  inasmuch  as  the  water  is  drawn  oflf  from  the  tap  below, 
and,  by  the  glass  tube,  analogous  to  that  used  to  indicate  the 
quantity  of  water  in  a  steam  boiler,  the  amount  of  rain  collected 
can  be  ascertained  by  inspection.  The  employment  of  this  gauge 
has  no  other  advantage  than  a  slight  saving  of  trouble,  an  insuf- 
fici«[it  compensation  for  the  Increased  cost.  A  third  very  com- 
mon gauge  is  represented  by  Fig.  3.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  explain  the  engraving. 

The  site  select^  for  a  rain-gauge  is  a  matter  of  some  moment 
— Ist,  as  to  elevation :  It  is  well  known  that,  according  as  a  gauge 
is  near  the  groimd,  or  fifty  feet  above  it,  the  rain  collect^  will 
differ  by  a  large  amount.  One  foot  above  the  surface  will  be 
found  a  reasonable  height ;  that  clears  the  splashing  from  the 
soil,  and  as  the  gauges  are  usually  made  about  a  foot  high,  its 
base  then  rests  on  the  actual  ground. — 2nd,  as  to  surrounding 
objects :  The  gauge  must  be  placed  in  as  open  a  situation  as 
possible — fifteen  or  twenty  feet  away  from  any  wall  or  shrub — 
and  a  greater  distance  still  from  a  house  or  tall  trees. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whedier  observations 
ihotdd  be  made  (1)  at  9.0  p.m.  and  entered  as  belonging  to 
the  same  day,' or  (2)  at  9.0  a.m.  and  entered  as  belonging  to 

*  For  the  practical  object  I  have  now  in  view,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  on 
this  subject. 
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the  day  before,  or  (3)  at  9.0  a.m.  and  entered  for  the  day  on 
which  the  readings  are  taken.  I  adopt  (3),  believing  it  to  be  not 
only  the  most  rational,  but  also  the  most  general  plan ;  but  at 
the  Greenwich  Observatory,  they  follow  (1),  whilst  the  British 
Meteorological  Society  recommends  (2). 

In  reading  the  graduated  measure,  the  level  of  the  water  is 
to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  graduation,  whether  above  or  below, 
giving  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  to  the  higher  one.  This  will, 
from  month  to  month,  compensate  fairly  for  loss  due  to  evapo- 
ration and  capillary  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  receiver.  Some 
observers  read  oftener  than  on6e  in  twenty-four  hours  in  hot 
weather,  the  better  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  evaporation,  but 
I  doubt  this  being  necessary,  at  any  rate  for  general  purposes. 

Snow  is  to  be  melted,  and  the  product  treated  as  rain ;  but, 
except  when  the  fall  is  slight,  the  rain-gauge  must  be  super- 
seded, or  snow  may  be  lost,  owing  to  wind  having  blown  it  out 
of  the  funnel ;  and  still  more,  owing  to  the  funnel  being  inca- 
pable of  containing  any  considerable  depth  of  it.  The  thing  to 
supersede  the  gauge  is  a  cylindrical  tube  of  the  corresponcdng 
diameter.  Let  this  be  pressed  down,  in  a  vertical  direction, 
through  the  snow,  to  the  ground,  and  the  snow  which  is  forced 
into  it  will  be  the  amount  from  which  the  measurement  of  the 
water  should  be  sought.  "  The  proportion  of  snow  to  water  is 
about  17  to  1 ;  and  of  hail,  to  water,  8  to  1.  These  quantities, 
however,  may  vary,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  snow  or  hail  may  have  fallen,  and  the  time  they  may  have 
been  on  the  ground."  * 

In  frosty  weather,  persons  using  Howard's  gauge  will  do  well 
to  replace  the  earthenware  jar  by  a  glass  wine-bottle,  inserted 
in  some  larger  water-tight  vessel.  If  the  frost  bursts  the  bottle, 
the  damage  done  is  trifling  in  pecuniary  value,  and  the  contents 
are  saved  by  the  external  receptacle. 

Htgrometry. — Hygrometry  is  that  department  of  Meteorology 
which  deals  with  the  moisture  (scientifically  called  aqueous 
vapour)  which  is  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Tomlinson's  re- 
marks cannot  be  improved  upon  : — "  The  condition  of  the  air 
as  to  moisture  and  dryness  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
in  the  science  of  the  weather  but  also  in  domestic  economy,  in 
regulating  many  processes  of  art,  and  in  directing  the  purchase 
and  selection  of  various  articles  of  produce.  A  good  hygrometer 
will  detect  the  dampness  of  a  room,  and  indicate  the  condition 
of  a  magazine,'  a  hospital,  or  sick  ward.  Some  operations  in 
the  useful  arts  require  dry  rooms,  others  an  air  inclining  to 
dampness ;  some  warehouses  also  require  to  be  dry,  others 
moderately  damp,  while  hot  houses,  green  houses,  &c.,  require 

•  Tomlinson's  Rain-cloud ^  p.  118  (a  very  useful  book). 
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careful  negid«tion  as  to  moisture.  In  all  such  cases  the 
bjgroBieter  is  useful,  and  if  used  in  conjunction  with  the  baro- 
meter, storms  of  rain  or  wind,  whether  on  shipboard  or  on 
land,  may  be  predicted." 

Of  hygrometers,  DanielPs  is  an  elegant  instrument,  Eegnault's 
elegant  and  manageable,  but  Mason's  wet  and  dry  bulb  (called^ 
by  the  Germans,  the  psychrometer)  is  the  one  for  business 
purposes.  It  consists  (Fig.  4)  of  two  thermometers,  as  nearly 
similar  as  possible,  placed  vertically  parallel  on  a  stand,  and 
about  four  inches  apart.  The  bulb  of  one  is  covered  with  thin 
muslin  from  which  a  few  threads  of  lamp  or  darning  cotton 
hang  down  ;  these,  passing  into  a  small  vessel  of  water  below^ 
keep  the  muslin  and  bulb  continually  moist,  and  cause  this 
thermometer  to  indicate  a  lower  temperature  than  the  other 
one,  in  proportion  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
tendency  of  objects  to  dry,  or  the  evaporation  going  on  from 
surroimding  substances.  A  small  difference  in  the  readings 
indicates  tib^e  presence  of  much  moisture ;  but  a  large  diffe- 
rence proves  the  air  to  be  very  dry.  The  temperature  of  the 
dew  point  can  also  be  arrived  at  with  the  aid  of  this  instrument^ 
this  temperature  being  that  to  which  the  air  must  be  reduced 
before  the  deposition  of  dew  will  commence. 

In  taking  an  observation,  begin  with  the  dry  bulb,  and  be 
careful  always  to  avoid  breathing  on  or  otherwise  communicating 
heat  to  the  instrmnent.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  below 
32**  the  wet  bulb  may  read  higher  than  the  dry  one.  Such  a 
reading  must  not  be  recorded,  but  the  wet  bulb  must  be 
moistened,  when  a  coating  of  ice  will  form  on  it,  from 
which  evaporation  will  take  place,  though  an  hour  or  more 
may  elapse  before  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  has  fallen 
below  that  of  the  dry  one.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air 
should  rise  above  32%  the  wet  bulb  should  be  carefully  im- 
mersed in  warm  water  to  melt  away  any  ice  which  may  remain 
on  it.  The  temperature  of  the  water  must  be  less  than  that  up 
to  which  the  tube  is  graduated,  for  if  it  be  greater  the  expan-  • 
sion  of  the  mercury  will  burst  the  tube  at  the  top,  for  want  of 
a  vent. 

To  discover  the  dew  point  we  must  employ  a  table  framed 
from  an  extensive  series  of  comparisons  executed  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  who  has  concluded 
that  this  temperature  may  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the 
difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb 
by  certain  multipliers,  and  subtracting  the  product  from  the 
temperature  of  the  dry  bulb. 
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Glaisher's  Multipliers. 


Readings  of  the  Dry  Bulb 
Thermomoter. 

MultipUer. 

Readings  of  the  Dry  Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Multiplier. 

2b 

8-1 

m 

30 

21 

7-9 

34 

2-8 

22 

7-6 

35 

2-6 

23 

7-3 

36 

2-5 

24 

6-9 

37-8 

2-4 

25 

6-5 

39-41 

2-3 

26 

61 

42-45 

2-2 

27 

5-6 

46-50 

21 

28 

51 

'              51-56 

20 

29 

4^6 

57-64 

1-9 

80 

42 

65-73 

1-8 

31 

3-7 

74-^ 

17 

32 

33 

87-90 

1-6 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  diflference  between  the  two  thermonie- 
ters  by  the  multiplier  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the 
dry  bulb  one,  and  subtract  the  product  from  this  temperature ; 
then  the  remainder  will  be  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point. 

o 

Example  : —  Let  dry  bulb  thermometer=58 

Let  wet  bulb  thermometer=51 

Difference=  7 
Then7xl-8=13-3. 
Then,  dew  pomt  equals  58°-  13-3=42-7o 

Lieut.  Noble  has  drawn  up  a  table  of  factors  considered  to 
•be  more  accurate  than  these. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  many  substances  to  be  met 

with  in  nature  which  are  extremely  sensitive  to  variations  in 

the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  may  be  used  as 

•  hygroscopes,  such  as  wood,  ivory,  quills,  hair,  whalebone,  animal 

membranes,  catgut,  &c, 

A  knowledge  of  the  dew  point  puts  us  in  the  track  of  much 
other  information  connected  with  atmospheric  aqueous  vapour,  as 
will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Glaisher's  Tables ;  but  the 
amateur  had  better  disregard  such  minutiae,  or  he  will  get 
bewildered. 

Barometrical  Observations. — The  barometer  measures  the 
pressure  or  density  of  the  atmosphere.  The  meteorologist  will 
disregard  the  common  notation,  *  Fair,'  *  Set  Fair,'  *  Change,'  &c 
These  terms  are  not  only  antiquated  and  nearly  obsolete,  but  are 
often  misleading.  In  real  truth,  barometers  are  best  without  any 
remarks  of  this  kind  at  all ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  public  does  not 
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consider  simple  barometrical  tubes,  which  are  merely  graduated 
to  inches  and  decimals,  to  be  barometers  at  all^  Admiral  Fitzroy's 
notation  should  be  adopted,  if  any.  What  this  is,  is  pretty  well 
known. 


Rise  for  N.  Ely. 

Dry,  or  less  wind. 
Except  wet  from  N.  Ely. 


FaU  for  S.  Wly. 

S.E.;  s.w. 

Wet,  or  more  wind. 

Except  wet  from  N.  Ely. 


The  more  expensive  barometers  read  to  thousandths  of  an  inch» 
but  it  is  submitted  that  a  reading  to  hundredths  is  quite  suflS- 
cient;  and  that  a  good  working  barometer,  answering  all  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  amateur,  need  not  cost  more 
than  6i. 

The  due  application  of  the  necessary  corrections  *  must  not 
be  neglected.  These  are,  for  temperature,  sea  level,  and  capil- 
larity. 

Mercury,  like  most  other  substances  in  nature,  expands  under 
the  influence  of  heat  and  contracts  under  that  of  cold.  A  read- 
ing taken  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  Z5!^  may  therefore 
seem  to  differ  from  one  taken  when  the  thermometer  is  at  TO"*, 
yet  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  really  identical  in 
the  two  cases.  To  make  the  different  readings  of  a  series  legiti- 
mately comparable,  they  must  be  brought  to  some  common 
standard  of  temperature,  and  meteorologists  are  agreed  that  that 
shall  be  62**  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  barometer  is  employed  for  the 
measurement  of  heights.  What  does  this  imply  ?  Clearly  that 
the  elevation  of  the  mercurial  column  varies  as  the  elevation 
of  the  place  of  observation  varies ;  and  such  is  really  the  case. 
An  instrument  placed  700  feet  above  the  sea  may  read  the  same 
as  one  placed  at  the  sea  level,  and  yet  the  real  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  two  stations  will  differ  considerably.  The 
sea  level  is  the  standard  of  altitude  {more  Hibemici)  to  which 
it  is  agreed  that  all  barometrical  observations  shall  be  referred. 
Speaking  roughly,  every  reading  has  to  be  augmented  by  about 
-^h  of  an  inch  for  every  100  feet  that  the  place  of  observation 
is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  correction  for  capillarity  depends  on  the  well-known 
property  of  all  liquids  to  adhere  to  solid  surfaces  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  A  fictitious  level  is  thus  given  rise  to,  or, 
more  accurately,  the  surface  is  not  level  at  all,  but  curvilinear. 
When  mercury  is  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  tube  of  small  dia- 
meter, such  as  a  barometer  tube,  the  surface  is  convex,  and  a 
subtractive  correction  must  be  applied  to  every  reading.     The 

*  For  tables  of  these,  of  course  in  the  present  article  I  have  no  space. 
They  will  be  found  in  various  books. 
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fimaller  the  bore  of  the  tube  the  greater  the  correction,  henoe 
one  advantage  of  having  tubes  of  large  bore,  fths  of  an  inch 
or  more. 

When  great  nicety  is  required  there  is  a  fourth  correction, 
namely,  that  for  index  error,  to  be  taken  into  account;  but 
when  the  instrument  is  a  good  one,  and  is  only  read  to  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch,  this  correction  is,  or  ought  to  be,  too  insig- 
nificant to  demand  notice. 

The  time  for  taking  observations  of  the  barometer  is  9  A-M. 
and  3  p.m.,  but  when  two  readings  a-day  cannot  be  managed,  it 
is  best,  as  it  is  also  most  convenient,  that  the  observer  should 
confine  himself  to  the  forenoon  hour.  The  height  of  the  metal 
should  be  taken  as  from  the  summit  of  the  convexity  of  the 
curved  surface  due  to  capillarity,  which  is  discussed  above. 

The  subject  of  Weather  Prognostications  as  derivable  from 
the  study  of  the  barometer  is  too  large  a  one  to  be  examined  in 
a  paper  like  the  present;  but  this,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, because  Admiral  Fitzroy's  Barometer  and  Weather 
Ouide,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  lays  before  the  reader, 
in  a  compact  compass  and  cheap  form,  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  can 
be  said  on  this  topic.*  As  to  the  Aneroid  Barometer,  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  say  a  few  words.  This  instrument  is  rising  in  pubUc 
estimation,  and  a  first-class  one  is  capable  of  doing  good  service 
to  the  traveller,  to  whom  portability  is  an  essential  object ;  but 
the  stationary  observer  will  not  for  one  moment  set  it  against  a 
mercurial  barometer,  unless  it  be  for  domestic  purposes. 

Temperature. — When  a  sudden  extreme  of  temperature  arises, 
be  it  of  heat  or  be  it  of  cold,  everybody  becomes  an  enthusiastic 
iherraometriciarif  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  coining  such  a  worL 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  enthusiasm  is  usually  so  epheme- 
ral, because  the  laws  of  natiure,  as  regards  weather  and  tempera- 
tures, though  no  doubt  in  one  sense  obscure,  are  nevertheless 
full  of  interesting  coincidences. 

To  describe  such  a  common  instrument  as  a  thermometer 
seems  superfluous ;  rather  let  us  dwell  on  the  way  of  using  it 
The  most  comprehensive  method  of  determining  the  annual 
temperature  of  a  place  is  by  observing  daily  the  maximhm  and 
minimum  temperature  of  the  air  during  every  complete  period 
of  24  hours,  and  taking  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  read- 
ings as  the  temperature  of  the  day.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  on 
Monday,  April  1, 1867,  at  9  A.M.,  the  indices  of  registering  ther- 
mometers showed  that  during  the  previous  24  hours  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  air  had  been  62*5°  and  the  lowest  40*7* 
From  these  data  we  conclude  the  mean  temperature  of  the 

•  This  pamphlet  does  not  of  course  go  into  the  "forecast"  system:  that 
la  an  independent  subject — at  least  the  Admirtd  (who  was  the  best  judge) 
80  treated  it. 
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period  to  have  been  51'6**,  and  the  range  21*8%  both  of  which 
dumk}  be  entered  in  columns  of  the  observer's  book  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

Many  forms  of  self-registering  thermometers  have  been  con-* 
trived,  but  I  deem  it  nnnecessary  to  speak  of  more  than  three 
here;  viz.,  ^e's^  fiutherford's  spirit  minimum,  and  Phillip's 
mercurial  maximum.  Size's  provides  for  the  registration  of 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  by  a  single  arrangement. 
It  is  a  handy  instrument,  and  a  well-made  specimen  will  give 
good  results  to  within  whole  degrees,  but  it  is  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  expensive  of  repair.  Eutherford's  minimum 
thermometer  is  a  spirit  one,  with  the  tube  horizontal.  The 
spirit,  in  sinking  by  a  depressnre  of  temperature,  draws  the 
index  with  it,  but  when  a  rise  occurs  the  index  remains  behind, 
and  its  end,  farthest  from  the  bulb,  shows  the  greatest  depres- 
sion since  the  previous  observation.  The  instrument  is  set  for 
further  use  by  a  gentle  tap,  which  brings  the  index  to  the  top 
of  the  column  of  spirit,  wherever  that  may  happen  to  be.  In 
Phillip's  maximum  thermometer  a  small  portion  of  the  mercury 
is  separated  from  the  bulk  by  a  bubble  of  air.  When  the  tem- 
perature rises,  this  detached  portion  is  pushed  forwards,  but 
when  the  temperature  falls,  it  does  not  recede  with  the  main 
body;  oousequently  it  marks  the  maximum  temperature  that  has 
occurred  since  the  previous  observation. 

Concerning  simple  non-registering  thermometers,  I  need  do 
no  more.  &an  give  some  tests  for  them,  using  the  words  of  an 
eminent  living  physicist  and  chemist.  **When  immersed  in 
melting  ice,  the  column  of  mercury  should  indicate  exactly 
32**  F- ;  when  suspended  with  its  scale  immersed  in  the  steam 
of  water  boiling  in  a  metal  vessel,  the  barometer  standing  at  30 
inches  [the  place  of  observation  being  at  the  level  of  the  sea], 
the  mercury  should  remain  stationary  at  212°.  When  the 
instrument  is  inverted,  the  mercury  should  fill  the  tube,  and 
fall  with  a  metallic  click,  thus  showing  the  perfect  exclusion  of 
air.  The  value  of  the  degrees  throughout  the  tube  should  be 
uniform.  To  ascertain  this,  a  little  cyUnder  of  mercury  may  be 
detached  from  the  column  by  a  slight  jerk,  and  on  inclining  the 
tube,  it  may  be  made  to  pass  from  one  portion  of  the  bore  to 
another.  If  the  scale  be  properly  graduated,  the  column  will 
occupy  an  equal  number  of  d^ees  in  all  parts  of  the  tube." 

Thermometers  should  be  hung  on  a  proper  stand,  facing  the 
north  and  protected  behind  and  laterally  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  yet  not  so  as  to  impede  the  free  access  of  air. 

Thermometers  of  a  certain  sort  can  be  obtained  for  a  shilling, 
but  I  need  hardly  say,  these  are  philosophical  toys  rather  than 
meteorological  instruments.  Let  the  amateiu:  beware  of  them. 
A  good  observatory  thermometer  costs  at  least  fifteen  shillings, 
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and  if  it  be  one  of  those  branded  K*.  O.^  that  is  to  say,  one  that 
has  been  tested  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  so  much  the  better. 
In  reading  thermometers,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  observer's  body ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  observer  must  approach  his  instruments,  read 
them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  retire  again,  especially  taking 
care  to  hold  his  breath« 

Clouds. — ^The  indications  of  clouds  are,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, more  important  than  might  be  supposed. 

Howard  first  reduced  them  to  an  orderly  classification,  and  his 
nomenclature  is  now  generally  accepted.  The  following  is  an 
epitome  of  it: — 

There  are  three  primary  forms  of  cloud  and  four  secondary 
ones. 

Primary  Forms. — 1.  Cirrue. — Fibres  extensible  in  various 
directions :  these  fibres  often  resemble  feathers,  wisps  or  locks 
of  hair.  Generally  seen  in  groups  after  severe  weather,  and 
when  the  air  is  in  gentle  motion.     The  highest  of  all  clouds. 

2.  CuTTiulus. — ^A  cloud  formed  of  dense  aggr^;ation8  of  con- 
vex masses,  rising  from  a  horizontal  base  into  irr^ular  mouD- 
tainous  rocky  heaps,  often  with  white  snowy  woolly  tops.  It 
characterises  dry,  fine  summer  weather.  Before  rain,  it  ap- 
proaches the  earth  and  becomes  more  dispersed,  and  the  woolly 
features  more  prominent 

3.  Stratus. — ^An  extended  continuous  stratified  aggregation. 
It  forms  at  sunset,  and  disappears  at  sunrise.  The  lowest  of 
all  clouds. 

Secondary  Forms.-^-A.  Cirro-Cumuhis.  —Cirrus  fibres  com- 
pressed in  rounded  masses  or  woolly  tufts,  disposed,  in  a  measure, 
horizontaUy.  In  warm  and  dry  weather,  and  especially  in  sum- 
mer, it  floats  at  different  heights  in  detached  roimded  groups. 

5.  Cirro-Straius. — Cirrus  fibres,  as  if  squeezed  together  by 
forces  operating  above  and  below,  which  results  in  a  stratifi- 
cation. Solar  and  lunar  halos,  mock  suns,  and  mock  moons 
display  themselves  in  clouds  of  this  class. 

6.  CumulO'Stratus.  —  Cumulus  and  stratus  clouds  inter- 
mingled. Large  fleecy  cumuli  rising  from  or  seemingly  pierced 
by  stratus  clouds.  When  black  or  bluish  near  the  horizon,  it  is 
passing  into— 

7.  Nimbus. — A  dense  continuous  sheet  of  almost  uniform 
black  or  grey  tint  with  fringed  edges.  This  is  the  rain-cloud. 
The  rainbow  belongs  to  it 

Small  stray  fragments  of  cloud  floating  about  in  the  air  are 
termed  scud.  In  noting  clouds,  it  is  sufficient  to  designate  them 
by  the  numbers  above,  to  save  space  and  trouble.  Daily  records 
should  be  taken,  if  possible  about  9  A.M.  and   3  P.K.,  of  the 
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amount  of  cloud  visible,  the  scale  being  0 — 10.  The  0  repre- 
senting a  clear  sky,  and  10  a  sky  wholly  overcast. 

Wind. — Observations  on  the  Wind  cannot  in  general  be  car- 
ried out  by  amateurs  in  any  very  complete  manner.  Eye  obser- 
vations are  rather  unsatisfactory,  and  seiTiceable  mechanical 
apparatus  is  necessarily  complicated  and  expensive.  For  these 
reasons  it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  this  a  short  section. 

A  wind-vane  can  be  procured  from  any  good  ironmonger ;  the 
erection  of  it,  however,  requires  care.  The  site  must  be  very 
open,  whether  the  vane  be  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  pole  rising 
from  the  ground  or  on  one  rising  from  a  building.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  correctly  "  orientated."  This  must  be  done  by  com- 
pass, allowance  being  made  for  the  deviation ;  and  as  the  whole 
operation  may  be  a  troublesome  one,  the  workmen  employed 
must  be  closely  watched. 

Contrivances  for  registering  information  as  to  the  wind  are 
called  anenometers,  Robinson's  is  recommended  by  Sir  H. 
James,  as  "  simple  in  its  construction,  and  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  whilst  it  registers  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  any 
moment,  or  the  current  of  air  passing  the  station  during  the 
hours  between  the  periods  of  observation. 

"  It  consists  (Fig.  5)  of  arms,  at  the  end  of  which  there  are  four 
light  hemispherical  hollow  cups,  which,  as  Dr.  Bobinson  has 
demonstrated,  revolve  with  one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent of  wind  acting  on  them.  On  the  vertical  axis  which  carries 
the  arms,  there  is  an  endless  screw,  which  communicates  its 
velocity  of  rotation  to  a  circular  index. 

"  This  index  has  two  graduated  circles,  the  outer  one  of  which 
is  graduated  for  five  miles  from  0  to  500,  and  the  inner  one  into 
five  miles,  each  mile  divided  into  furlongs.  The  movable  hand, 
from  the  centre,  indicates  the  number  of  miles  of  air  in  the 
current  which  has  passed  the  station,  as  5,  10,  15,  whilst  the 
final  hand  indicates  the  number  of  odd  miles  and  ifurlongs  (as 
3  m.  5  f.)  at  which  the  movable  hand  stands,  beyond  the  five  mile 
graduation.  If,  for  example,  the  movable  hand  stands  between 
15  and  20  on  the  outer  circle,  and  the  final  hand  indicates 
3  m.  5  £,  the  length  of  the  current  18  m.  5  f. 

"  The  velocity  of  the  wind  at  any  particular  moment  may  be 
found  by  observing  the  index  before  and  after  a  certain  interval 
of  time,  afi  one  or  five  minutes,  and  then  multiplying  the  rate 
by  60  or  12  to  find  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour." 

The  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  can  then  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  a  table.  A  milled  head-screw,  at  the 
back  of  the  instrument,  turns  the  movable  index,  which  should 
be  brought  back  to  zero  after  an  observation  is  registered.  The 
instrument  requires  to  be  erected  in  some  open  situation,  easily 
accessible  to  the  observer,  but  freely  exposed  to  the  wind. 
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Casella,  for  portability,  makes  the  arms  to  fold.  The  instru- 
ment can  be  mounted  on  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  or  otherwise. 
Further,  it  is  available  for  ascertaining  the  ventilation  of  places 
of  public  resort ;  an  inspection  showing  at  once  the  progress  of 
the  current  of  air  circulating  above  the  heads  of  an  audience. 

Lind's  anenometer  (Fig.  6.)  is  a  portable  and  elegant  little 
instrument.  A  column  of  fluid,  descending  in  a  tube  of  about 
^-inch  bore,  and  ascending  one  of  |^-inch  bore,  shows,  on  a 
graduated  scale,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  a  square  foot,  and 
its  velocity.  A  light  arrow-shaped  vane  is  placed,  when  required, 
upon  a  point  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  instrument,  to  indicate 
the  coincidence  of  the  mouth-piece  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  a  small  plummet  line,  protected  by  plate  glass  in  the 
body  of  the  scale,  indicates  the  true  perpendicular  position  of 
the  instrument. 

Other  anenometers  in  use  are.  Osier's,  Whewell's,  and  Catox's, 
but,  for  reasons  stated  above,  they  are  unsuited  to  the  use  of 
amateurs,  and  therefore  I  say  nothing  about  tbem.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  anenometer,  it  is  usual  to  record  the  force  of  the  wind 
guessed^  rather  than  estimated,  by  noting  it  on  a  scale  of  0 — 10, 
0  representing  calm,  and  10  a  terrific  hurricane.  The  progres- 
sion adopted  is  usually  as  follows,  but  the  whole  thing  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  vague  and  unsatisfactory : — 

0.  Calm. 

1.  Motion  of  air  hardly  felt. 

2.  Light  breeze,  just  perceptible. 

3.  Gentle  breeze. 

4.  Brisk  pleasant  breeze. 

5.  Very  brisk  breeze :  fresh. 

6.  High  wind. 

7.  Rough  squally  wind. 

8.  Very  high  wind ;  gale. 

9.  Hurricane;  tempest. 

10.  Violent  hurricane,  tearing  up  trees,  &c. 

In  recording  the  position  of  the  vane  no  greater  nicety  need 
be  attempted  than  sixteen  points  of  the  compass,  N.,  N.NE., 
NE.,  E.NE.,  E.,  &c. 

An  observatory,  specially  fitted  up  for  meteorological  pur- 
poses, will  contain  divers  instruments,  with  which  the  popular 
observer  has  no  special  concern,  such  as  the  electrometer,  the 
actinometer,  the  cyanometer,  the  evaporating  gauge,  the  ozono- 
meter, &c.  For  information  on  points  connected  with  these, 
reference  must  be  made  to  treatises  on  meteorology,  of  which, 
by  the  way,  there  i«?  a  great  dearth.    The  ordinary  amateur  will 
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find  his  time  and  energies  sufficiently  taxed  by  working  at  the 
Bobjects  I  have  dealt  with,  I  fear,  very  imperfectly,  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  Far  better  is  it  to  take  up  and  stick  to  a  few 
things,  than  to  attempt  everything  and  break  down  in  a  few 
moDths.* 

*  For  the  Illustrations  in  this  article  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Casella,  of 
Hatton  Garden. 
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ON  SENSITIVE  FLAME& 

By  W.  F.  BARRETT, 
Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  at. the  International  College. 


SENSITIVE  flames,  as  they  have  appropriately  been  called^ 
are  flames  which,  by  their  sudden  movement  at  the  sligbtr 
est  sound,  evince  a  wondrous  susceptibility  to  the  influence  <if 
sonorous  vibrations.  The  story  of  their  discovery  is  briefly  thti» 
In  the  year  1865,  whilst  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  ex- 
periments for  the  Christmas  lectures  at  the  Eoyal  Institudon^ 
the  writer  of  this  article  observed  that  a  shrill  and  prolonged 
sound  bad  a  curious  eflect  on  a  tall  and  slender  gas-flame  wbidk 
happened  to  be  burning  near.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sounjl 
the  flame,  which  was  about  14  inches  long,  shortened  ifadi' 
several  inches ;  at  the  same  time  the  upper  part  spread  out  svAm^' 
ways  into  a  flat  flame,  which  gave  an  increased  amount  of  UfA/b 
from  the  more  perfect  combustion  of  the  gas.  Less  stron^n 
the  same  effect  took  place  when  a  high  note  was  uttered  op 
played  even  so  far  off  as  30  or  40  feet  away.  So  strange  aok 
occurrence  could  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  furtbfljr 
investigation;  as  soon  as  possible,  therefore,  I  submitted  tj|i| 
observation  to  a  brief  examination,  in  which  I  succeeded  M 
finding  some  of  the  conditions  of  success  of  this  singular  ptib* 
noraenon,  and  so  exalting  the  action  that  the  flame  mov^ji^ 
every  noise.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  I  showed  to  Profeaa4t 
Tyndall  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  and  did  not  then  xMJm 
any  further  publication  of  the  matter.  ^ 

I  next  sought  to  ascertain  if  the  effect  had  been  previoun 
noticed,  but  could  discover  no  published  account  of  a  sino^q^ 
experiment  I  learnt,  however,  that  mechanics  sometiiafj| 
observe  the  large  bat's-wing  gas-flames  in  their  workshops  tip 
become  disturbed,  and  throw  out  little  tongues  of  flame,  wfa^p.' 
the  noise  of  their  work  happens  to  be  sustained  and  shrilL  JL 
next  heard,  through  Professor  Tyndall,  that  an  American  gaxtli^ 
man,  Dr.  Leconte,  had  noticed  and  published  an  account  of  lA^ 
analogous  effect  to  this  last,  but  not  until  recently  did  In" 
the  following  extract  from  his  paper  on  the  subject.     After : 
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marking  that  he  was  at  an  evening  party  in  which  there  was  a 
performance  on  musical  instruments,  and  that  the  room  was 
lighted  by  the  so-called  fish-tail  gas  flames.  Dr.  Leconte  says : — 
•*Soon  after  the  music  commenced,  I  observed  that  the  flame  of 
the  burner  exhibited  pulsations  in  height  which  were  exactly 
synchronous  with  the  audible  beats.  This  phenomenon  was  very 
striking  to  every  one  in  the  room,  and  especially  so  when  the 
strong  notes  of  the  violoncello  came  in.  It  was  exceedingly 
interesting  to  observe  how  perfectly  even  the  trills  of  this 
instrument  were  reflected  on  the  sheet  of  flame.  A  deaf  man 
might  have  seen  the  harmony.  As  the  evening  advanced,  and 
the  diminished  consumption  of  gas  in  the  city  increased  the 
pressure,  the  phenomenon  became  more  conspicuous.  The 
jumping  of  the  flame  gradually  increased,  became  somewhat 
irregulio',  andi  finally  it  began  to  flare  continuously,  emitting 
the  characteristic  sound  indicating  the  escape  of  a  greater 
amount  of  gas  than  could  be  properly  consumed.  I  then  as- 
certained, by  experiment,  that  the  phenomenon  did  not  take 
place  unless  the  discharge  of  gas  was  so  regulated  that  the  flame 
approximated  to  flaring.  I  likewise  determined  that  the  effects 
were  not  produced  by  jarring  or  shaking  the  floor  and  walls  of 
the  room  by  means  of  repeated  concussions.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  the  pulsations  of  the  flame  were  not  owing  to  indirect  vi- 
brations propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  walls  of  the 
room  to  the  burning  apparatus,  but  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  direct  influence  of  aerial  sonorous  pulses  on  the  burning 
jet" 

The  paper  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  published  in 
Silliman's  American  Joumcd  for  January  1858,  and  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  March  1858 ;  but  though  thus  an- 
nounced nine  years  ago  in  America  and  England,  Dr.  Leconte's 
observation  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  in  either 
country.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  the  converse  of  mine ; 
differing  from  it,  however,  in  some  respects.  Thus,  as  regards 
change  of  appearance  and  the  amount  of  visible  motion,  the 
shrinking  of  the  tall  flame  far  exceeds  the  spasmodic  jumping 
of  the  fish-tail:  and  further,  although  at  first  both  flames 
were  only  affected  by  the  prolonged  action  of  a  musical  soimd, 
yet  subsequently  the  upright  flame  was  caused  to  shrink  at 
any  noise ;  whilst  Dr.  Leconte  remarks  the  fish-tail  flame  was 
uninfluenced  by  noises  of  any  kind,  but  always  required  the 
energetic  and  sustained  vibration  of  a  musical  note.  Dr.  Le- 
conte, however,  made  the  happy  and  important  observation, 
that  his  flame  did  not  jump  until  the  pressure  of  the  gas  caused 
it  to  be  near  flaring.  This,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  is  the 
key-note  to  the  whole  phenomena. 

Professor  Tyndall  next  took  up  the  subject,  and  increasing  the 
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pressure  of  the  gas,  as  indicated  by  the  American  physicist, 
enriched  the  experiments  and  brought  the  subject  so  under 
command  as  to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  a  Friday  evening 
lecture  at  the  Eoyal  Institution.  It  was  in  this  elegant  lecture 
demonstration  of  January  18th  laat,  that  Dr.  Tyndall  gave  at 
once  the  name  and  publicity  to  "  Sensitive  Flames." 

So  much  for  the  historical  part  of  the  subject.     Let  us  now 
describe  more  in  detail  how  gas  flames  may  be  rendered  sensi- 
tive, and  what  they  are  capable  of  exhibiting  when  in  this  state. 
In  my  investigation  of  the  shrinking  flame  the  gas  was  used 
direct  from  the  main.     The  flame  burnt,  therefore,  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  attainable  by  everyone.     The  most  essential 
condition  of  success  is  the  shape  of  the  burner  whence  the  gas 
issues.     The  one  I  found  to  succeed  the  best  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  drawing,  fig.  1,  where  it  is  represented  of  its  real  size. 
It  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  about  f  ths  of 
an  inch  across,  contracted  at  one  end  to  a  tapering  ori- 
fice ^lyth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     This  orifice  must  be 
slightly  V-shaped,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     It  is  only 
the  work  of  a  minute  to  form  such  a  burner.     A  short 
length  of  glass  tubing,  softened  in  a  gas  flame,  is  readily 
drawn  out  to  a  point,  the  extreme  end  of  which  must 
be  broken  off ;  and  the  aperture  can  then  be  Enlarged, 
and  snipped  into  the  shape  indicated  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  scissors.     Connecting  this  burner  with  the  gas 
pipes,  by  means  of  some  flexible  tubing,  it  should  be 
continually  tested  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle  whilst  it 
is  being  trimmed  into  shape.     I  have  always  found  this 
rough  and  ready  mode  of  making  the  burner  to  answer 
very  well.      A  more   permanent  burner   can  also  be 
formed  of  a  gas-fitter's  brass  blowpipe,  straightened  and 
filed  to  a  rather  larger  and  v-shaped  aperture ;  or  it 
^»K- 1*    may  be  made  of  a  bit  of  compo  gas  piping  hammered  at 
one  end  into  a  tapering  orifice.   A  little  patience  and  experience 
will   soon  bring  success,  of  whatever  material  the  burner  be 
made. 

When  any  one  of  these  properly  shaped  burners  is  connected 
vrith  the  gas  pipes,  the  stopcock  being  fully  open,  a  tapering 
flame  about  15  inches  long  is  obtained.  The  sound  of  a 
whistle,  or  the  higher  notes  of  a  musical  instrument,  or  even  a 
noise,  as  clapping  the  hands  or  tapping  the  table,  totally  alters 
the  shape  and  character  of  this  flame.  Immediately  the  sound 
is  made,  the  tall  quivering  flame  shrinks  down  nearly  half  its 
height,  and  spreading  out  laterally  into  a  fish-tail  flame,  gives  a 
largely  increased  amount  of  light,  from  its  better  exposure  to  the 
air.  On  the  cessation  of  the  sound,  the  flame  again  rises  to  its 
original  height.    The  difference  between  the  two  flames  is  shown 
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in  Plate  VIIL  Fig.  1  is  the  tall  flame,  with  its  dull,  smoky,  un- 
steady appearance,  and  its  loose,  ill-defined  shape.  Fig.  2  is 
the  same  flame  under  the  iafluence  of  sonorous  vibrations ;  it 
has  fallen  a  height  of  six  to  nine  inches,  and  widened  out  some 
three  inches ;  the  half-burnt  gas,  the  clouds  of  carbon,  the  lack 
of  definition  have  gone,  and  all  this  wondrous  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  a  little  noise.* 

Some  amusing  experiments,  dependent  on  this  change  in  the 
luminosity  and  shape  of  the  flame,  at  once  suggest  themselves. 
One  may  retire  to  such  a  distance  from  the  flame  that  small 
print  shall  be  illegible,  but,  by  whistling,  the  flame  may  be  made 
to  diverge,  and  as  long  as  you  whistle  you  can  see  to  read.  Still 
more  effective  for  lecture  illustration  is  the  following.  When 
the  flame  is  burning  upright,  any  combustible  substance,  as 
matches,  gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  or  a  strip  of  paper,  may  be 
placed  about  an  inch  from  the  middle  of  the  flame,  A  stroke 
on  the  c  above  the  ti*eble  of  a  piano,  a  whistle,  or  a  clap, 
will  at  once  diverge  the  flame  and  ignite  the  neighbouring  sub- 
stances. 

This  remarkable  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  flame  is  wrought 
solely  by  the  effect  of  sonorous  vibrations,  and  is  not  at  all  due 
to  the  impact  of  the  puffs  of  air  which  may  have  attended  the 
production  of  the  sound.  Nothing  material  has  been  translated 
to  the  flame.  The  particles  of  air,  if  ever  so  violently  displaced, 
could  not  struggle  onward,  even  for  a  short  distance,  through 
the  entangled  barrier  produced  by  their  surrounding  neighbours ; 
and^  could  they  reach  the  flame,  their  impact  would  be  incompe- 
tent to  produce  an  effect  so  strange  and  sure.  It  is  solely  the 
wave-like,  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  air,  by  which  sound  is  pro- 
pagated from  place  to  place,  that  has  caused  this  change.  It  is 
the  product  of  translated  motion^  not  of  translated  matter* 
But  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  some  tangible 
connection  with  the  flame  will  speedily  disappear.  Let  a  person 
go  whistling  out  of  the  room  in  which  is  the  sensitive  flame, 
and  let  the  door  and  every  opening  be  closed  after  him.  If  he 
continue  to  whistle,  the  flame  will  still  respond,  though  with 
enfeebled  power  as  the  distance  increases  and  obstacles  arise  in 
the  path  of  the  sonorous  waves.  Still  let  your  friend  go  on 
whistling,  as  he  retreats  into  some  upstairs  room  two  or  three 
stories  away.  The  flame,  if  properly  sensitive,  will  be  visibly 
affected  eveiy  time  the  faint  sound  of  the  whistle  is  heard.  The 
velocity  with  which  sound  is  propagated  is  here  well  illustrated, 
the  movement  of  the  flame  being  simultaneous  with  the  hearing 
of  the  sound. 

*  For  the  representation  of  these  flames  and  the.  other  drawings  on  the 
plate,  I  am  indebted  to  the  skill  of  mj  friend  Mr.  Hedraan. 
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It  is  very  wonderful  to  reflect,  how  almost  infinitely  small  is 
the  amount  of  vibratory  motion  here  rendered  evident  by  our 
sensitive  flame.  The  molecular  motion  of  the  air  excited  by  a 
sound  does  not  diminish  merely  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
increases,  but  far  more  rapidly :  it  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  of  tte  distance.  Remembering  this,  and  that  a  de- 
cided action  upon  the  flame  was  produced  by  no  very  loud  sound, 
made  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  away,  we  are  startled  at 
the  smallness  of  the  motion  capable  of  producing  so  sensible  an 
effect.  Further,  when  we  add  to  the  diminution  by  distance, 
the  great  enfeeblement  of  the  motion  of  the  sound  waves  in 
overcoming  the  solid  obstacles  that  intervened  between  them 
and  the  flame,  the  result  is  still  more  amazing,  and,  were  it  not 
attended  with  the  certainty  of  a  natural  fitct,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  its  truth. 

A  sensitive  flame,  such  as  here  described,  can  be  applied  to 
many  purposes  of  experimental  illustration.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  used  to  indicate  the  fact  that,  a  body,  when  sounding, 
divides  itself  into  vibrating  segments,  separated  by  intervals  of 
rest.  This  is  usually  shown  by  the  imequal  disturbance  of 
some  solid,  placed  on  the  vibrating  body ;  but,  for  an  audience, 
who  cannot  look  down  on  the  lecture  table,  this  method  is  open 
to  objection.  A  gas  flame,  which  need  not  be  very  sensitive,  can 
then  be  used  with  advantage.  If,  for  example,  a  large  brass 
plate,  fixed  at  its  centre,  be  thrown  into  vibration  by  means  of 
a  fiddle-bow,  a  strained  and  intense  divergence  of  the  flame 
is  obtained,  when  the  higher  notes  of  the  plate  are  sounded. 
Holding  the  plate  thus  sounding,  close  to  and  parallel  with  the 
flame,  and  moving  it  slowly,  so  as  to  bring  different  parts  in 
succession  opposite  the  flame,  the  principal  nodal  lines  can  be 
traced  as  easily  as  with  sand.  The  intervals  of  rest  in  the  vibra- 
ting plate  allow  the  flame  to  raise  itself  up,  and,  in  its  sluggish 
combustion,  to  stand,  as  it  were,  at  ease,  whilst  the  ventral  seg- 
ments drag  it  down  to  active  burning  and  soldierly  attention. 
Again,  the  so-called  beats,  produced  by  the  interference  of 
nearly  unisant  sounds,  can  be  rendered  more  apparent  by  the 
movement  of  the  flame.  Striking,  with  a  fiddle-bow,  a  large 
bell,  or  the  brass  plate  above  mentioned,  these  beats,  though  but 
faintly  audible,  cause  evident  changes  in  the  flame.  At  every 
beat,  the  momentary  silence  allows  the  flame  partially  to  r^;ain 
its  original  height,  from  which,  however,  it  is  almost  imme- 
diately thrown  down  by  the  sound  which  follows,  erecting  itself 
at  the  next  beat,  only  to  be  thrust  back  as  the  sound  again 
wells  up.  Thus,  a  sort  of  breathing  flame  is  produced,  the 
aspirations  of  which  are  strictly  timed  to  the  sighing  of  the 
bell. 

But  it  is  not  to  every  sound  that  the  flame  is  equally  sensi- 
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tive.  However  loud  a  note  may  be,  if  below  a  certain  pitch, 
it  will  have  no  eflfect  on  the  flame.  This  influence  of  pitch  is 
well  illustrated  by  running  up  the  scale  of  a  piano-forte ;  the 
baas  notes  do  not  disturb  the  flame  in  the  slightest ;  but,  as  the 
high  notes  are  approached,  the  flame  becomes  uneasy,  and  at 
last  diverges  strongly,  when  the  third  octave  in  the  treble  is 
reached.  The  strings  in  this  octave  make  from  2,000  to  4,000 
vibrations  a  second.  Moreover,  the  note  which  exercises  the 
most  influence  on  the  flame,  is  not  the  same  for  all  burners. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  series  of  glass  burners,  each  of  which 
gives  sensitive  flames ;  the  orifices  are  of  different  sizes,  and  the 
flames  are  variously  influenced  by  whistling  the  notes  of  the 
gamut.  It  appears  that  the  smaller  the  orifice  in  the  burner, 
the  higher  is  the  pitch  of  that  note  which  most  powerfully 
affects  the  flame.  And,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  means  of  a 
large  and  proper  orifice  and  low  pressiwe,  a  flame  might  be 
made  responsive  to  grave  sounds. 

With  differently  shaped  burners  effects  complementary  to  those 
previously  described  have  been  obtained.  Thus,  the  original 
flame  may  be  of  a  fish-tail  appearance,  like  fig.  2  in  the  plate. 
At  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  the  flame  rises  into  the  tall,  smoky 
flame  shown  in  fig.  1,  sinking  back  into  the  forked  and  flat 
shape  the  moment  the  sound  ceases.  It  was  an  incipient  effect 
of  this  kind  that  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Leconte  in  his  fish-tail 
burner.  With  a  large  sized  batswing  burner  the  phenomenon 
is  rendered  more  striking.  The  beautiful  sheet  of  flame  which 
this  burner  gives  is  split  up  into  numerous  tongues,  at  the  sound 
of  a  whistle.     This  change  is  represented  in  fig.  2 :   a  is  the 


a  b 

Fig.  2. 

quiescent  flame,  b  the  same  flame,  under  the  influence  of  the 
soimd,  thrusting  out  its  fiery  fingers.* 

*  This  experiment  is  Dr.  TyndalVs,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for 
the  drawing  from  which  this  cut  is  taken,  it  being  one  of  the  illustration^ 
in  his  forthcoming  book  on  "  Sound."    To  that  work  the  reader  u  referred 
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Except  this  last  experiment,  which  requires  an  additional 
pressure  on  the  gas,  aU  the  foregoing  experiments  can  be  re- 
peated merely  by  attention  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  burner, 
having  the  stopcocks  and  gas  passages  as  widely  open  and  free 
as  possible,  and  using  the  gas  under  the  greatest  pressure 
obtainable  from  the  main ;  hence  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
this  pressure  appears  to  be  at  its  maximum,  is  the  best 
time  for  repeating  these  experiments.  The  same  burner  may 
give  a  flame  not  sensitive  at  one  time  of  the  day,  but  very  sensi- 
tive at  another,  and  the  pressure  may  become  so  great  that  the 
flame  may  again  lose  its  sensitiveness.  Other  burners,  as  the 
batswing,  require  a  greater  pressure  than  that  which  is  given 
from  the  gas  works  to  make  them  sensitive. 

To  obtain,  therefore,  the  most  complete  results  we  must  our- 
selves increase  the  pressure  of  the  gas.     This  can  be  done  by 
filling  a  gas-holder  or  gas-bag  with  coal- 
gas,  and  forcing  the  gas   therefrom;   or,  ^ 
lacking  these,  a  useful  substitute  can  be  ^ 
found  in  an  india  rubber  air  pillow,  which 
must  have  its  screw  replaced  by  a  stopcock* 
Through  a  flexible  tube  the  gas  can  be  con- 
ducted from  its  reservoir  to  the  burner, 
which  may  be  held  fast  in  a  clip,  or  other 
support.    All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to 
bring  the  gas  very  near  to  the  point  at 
which  it  gives  a  roaring  noise  as  it  issues 
from  the  burner.     This  is  accomplished  by 
altering  the  weights  on  the  bag,  or  adjust- 
ing the  stopcock 
of   the    holder. 
The  general  ar- 
rangement     of 
the  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Under     this 
increased    pres-  ^^-  3* 

sure  other  burners  can  be  used  beside  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  1. 
A  circular  iron  nipple  can  be  employed,  or  still  better,  a  burner 
made  of  steatite  or  silicate  of  magnesia,  a  substance  which  has 
the  advantage  of  expanding  so  slightly  by  heat,  and  being  un- 
corroded  by  use,  that  practically  the  size  of  the  orifice  remains 
always  the  same.  Selectingr  one  of  these  steatite  burners  having 
a  single  circular  orifice,  '046  inch  in  diameter,  or  just  admitting 
No.  19  wire,  and  igniting  the  gas  which  is  urged  from  it,  a 

for  further  informfttion,  and,  T  need  hardly  add,  what  is  sure  to  be  the  moit 
lucid  exposition  of  the  subject  of  "  Sensitive  Flames." 
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sensitive  flame  is  obtained  of  a  new  character,  and  of  extraordi- 
nary susceptibility  to  certain  sounds.* 

Uninfluenced  by  sound  this  flame  can  be  made  to  attain  a 
height  of  full  twenty  inches,  burning  with  greater  steadiness 
and  less  smoke  than?  that  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  fig.  1,  but  having 
the  same  long  and  tapering  character  as  the  flame  there  drawn. 
The  effect  of  sound  on  this  flame  reduces  it  to  a  very  different 
shape  from  that  of  fig.  2  on  the  plate ;  at  the  noise  of  a  tap  it 
shrinks  down  half  its  height,  or  nearly  a  foot,  the  upper  part 
becomes  thick  and  bushy,  the  lower  remains  unchanged ;  and, 
instead  of  burning  more  steadily  and  with  a  better  light  under 
the  influence  of  sound,  it  becomes  tumultuous  and  less  luminous. 
In  this  state  it  is  shown  at  fig.  3  on  the  plate,  having,  it  will  be 
noticed,  irregular  little  coruscations  clinging  and  flickering  up 
its  sides.  We  will  call  fig.  2  the  divmyentf  and  this,  fig.  3,  the 
brush  flame.  It  is  a  wonderfully  delicate  flame.  Like  a  sensi^ 
tive,  nervous  person,  it  starts  and  shrinks  at  every  little  noise; 
the  change  in  its  aspect  being  so  great  as  to  cause  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  effiective  of  all  the  sensitive  flames. 
But,  most  curious  of  all,  this  flame  is  especially  sensitive  to  the 
letter  S,  or  any  sibilant  sound.  Tell  it  to  appear  as  a  '*  brush," 
and  it  instantly  obeys,  vigorously  assuming  its  characteristic 
shape,  shown  in  fig.  3.  Say  to  it  "  hush,"  and  at  once,  with  a 
spiteful,  fluttering  noise,  it  cowers  down  nine  inches.  A  whis- 
per, too,  being  rich  in  sibilants,  is  at  once  detected  by  the  flame^ 
which  crouches,  as  if  to  listen,  the  moment  you  move  your  lips. 
Like  most  sensitive  people,  it  keenly  feels  the  effect  of  a  "  hiss." 
Let  it  hear  you  make  such  a  sound,  and  it  drops  from  its  lofty 
height,  shrinking  into  a  foolish,  fussy  little  flame,  which,  as 
though  in  agony,  fairly  begins  to  roar  if  you  venture  to  sustain 
that  disparaging  sound.  Even  if  you  go  far  away  and  out 
of  sight,  the  flame  will  shiver  all  over  every  time  you  utter  the 
obnoxious  sibilant.f 

But  this  flame,  like  the  others,  is  not  at  all  sensitive  to  some 

*  This  flame  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  the  associated  experi- 
ments shown  bj  him  at  the  Friday  evening  lecture  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  To  obtain  the  flame  it  is  not  at  all  essential  that  the  burner 
should  be  of  steatite,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  orifice  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  burner  previously  described. 

t  In  a  note  attached  to  a  paper  on  sensitive  flames,  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  I  have  drawn  attention  to 
other  remarkable  peculiarities  which  are  associated  v^th  the  sound  of  the 
letter  S.  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  when  any  sibilant  is  uttered 
simultaneously  by  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  the  resulting  sound  is  far 
different  in  intensity  to  that  of  any  other — a  striking  noise  bemg  produced, 
like  the  escape  of  steam  from  a  high-pressure  boiler.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  Astronomer  Royal  believes  the  sound  of  the  letters  S  or  Z 
to  be  produced  in  a  manner  different  fr^m  the  rest;  namely,  by  an  in« 
teiTuption  in  the  continuity  of  the  particles  of  air. 
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sounds ;  it  is  only  the  high  notes  which  affect  it*  If  the  strings 
of  a  violin  be  struck,  the  grave  notes  produce  no  alteration, 
whilst  the  highest  ones  violently  urge  it  down.  Hence,  if  a  tune 
be  played  on  a  musical  instrument,  the  flame,  variously  affected 
by  the  different  notes,  dances  in  perfect  time  to  the  music.  Still 
more  striking  is  this  action  when  a  musical  snuff-box  is  set 
going,  and  placed  near  the  flame.  Indeed,  so  very  magical  is 
the  unseen  connection  between  the  instrument  and  the  flame, 
that  at  first  sight  the  experiment  seems  more  appropriate  for  a 
conjuror's  stage  than  a  scientific  lecture  table :  but  are  not  the 
experiments  of  the  philosopher  always  more  wonderful  tharf  the 
tricks  of  the  conjuror? 

In  the  same  way  that  the  flame  responds  to  certain  notes  of 
musical  instruments,  so  it  picks  out,  and  is  more  or  less  moved 
by  various  vocal  sounds.  Repeating,  in  the  same  pitch,  the 
vowels  to  the  flame,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sound  of  u  cannot  stir 
the  flame,  whilst  e  affects  it  powerfully,  and  ah  still  more  ener- 
getically. The  cause  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  latter 
sounds  there  are  present  higher  tones  which  are  absent  in  the 
first,  and  it  is  to  these  over-tones,  or  harmonics,  of  the  funda- 
mental note  common  to  all  the  vowel  sounds,  that  the  agitation 
of  the  flame  was  due.  If,  therefore,  we  address  the  flame,  it 
curtsies,  bobs,  and  bows,  or  remains  unmoved,  just  as  the  words 
we  utter  may  happen  to  contain  more  or  less,  or  none  of  those 
high  notes,  to  which  this  flame  is  peculiarly  sensitive. 

Hence  the  reason  why  the  flame  is  so  intensely  agitated  by  a 
noise.  For  this  unmusical  sovmd  is  caused  by  an  admixture  of 
various  notes,  and  among  them,  especially  if  the  noise  be  of  a 
certain  class,  are  sure  to  be  found  a  few  of  those  notes  which 
most  largely  influence  the  flame.  The  sound  of  the  gentlest 
tap,  the  chinking  of  money,  the  creaking  of  boots,  the  crackling 
of  a  fire,  the  dropping  of  a  cinder,  and  even  the  splashing  of  a 
rain  drop,  and  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  all  startle  or  convulse  the 
flame.  Whilst  the  crumpling  of  tracing  paper,  or  the  rustling 
of  a  silk  dress,  sets  it  frantic  with  commotion. 

What,  let  us  now  ask,  is  the  explanation  of  these  remarkable 
phenomena  ?  ISeeking  to  know  the  cause  of  what  I  had  observed, 
I  was  led  to  notice  last  summer,  that  an  increased  pressure  of 
the  gas  acted  precisely  like  a  shrill  sound  in  shortening  the  flame. 
Dr.  Leconte  has,  however,  the  prior  claim  to  this  observation, 
which  has  been  raided  by  Professor  Tyndall  to  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon,  given  in  the  following  words : — *'  The  gas 
issues  from  its  burner  with  a  hiss,  and  an  external  sound  of 
this  character  added  to  that  of  a  gas-jet  already  on  the  point  of 
roaring,  is  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  pressure  on  the 
issuing  stream  of  gas."*  This  statement  holds  good  for  all 
*  Philosophical  MagaxmOf  February  1807,  p.  99. 
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kinds  of  sensitive  flames.  They  all  stand,  as  Professor  Tyndall 
puts  it,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  over  which  the  sound 
pushes  them.  If  the  pressure  be  increased,  they  shorten  and 
roar,  and  the  sound  has  the  same  effect :  ^'  The  sonorous 
pulses,  in  fact,  furnish  the  supplement  of  energy  necessary  to 
produce  the  roar  and  shorten  the  flame." 

Some  may  object  to  this  explanation,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  inconceivable  so  small  an  amount  of  wave  motion  as  in  some 
cases  reaches  the  flame  could  sensibly  affect  the  pressure  of  the 
gas.  Though  this  does  seem  a  difficulty,  still  the  amount  of 
increased  pressure  necessary  to  make  a  gas-flame  roar,  when  it 
is  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  is  wonderfully  small.  I  have  been 
ioformed  by  Mr.  Sugg,  the  gas  engineer,  that  an  increase  of 
pressure  equal  to  the  depressioh  of  a  column  of  water  through 
the  space  of  only  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  can  cause  the  flaring 
of  a  fish-tail  gas-flame.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  same 
gentleman  I  have  been  able  to  determine  the  point  at  which 
a  flame  becomes  sensitive  under  increased  pressure.  With  a 
steatite  burner  just  admitting  No.  19  wire,  the  flame  was  sensi- 
tive at  pressure  of  a  2^  inches  of  water,  but  was  at  its  best,  and 
on  the  point  of  roaring,  at  3^  inches.  With  a  smaller  sized 
burner,  admitting  No.  21  wire,  the  flame  began  to  be  sensitive 
at  5  inches  pressure,  and  was  at  its  best  at  6  inches.  Further 
increase  of  pressure,  in  either  case,  caused  the  flame  to  shrink, 
and  take  precisely  the  appearance  it  has  when  under  the 
influence  of  sound,  as  in  fig.  3  on  the  plate.* 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  explanation  just 
given  does  not  clear  up  the  difficulty,  for  as  yet  its  distinguished 
author  has  not  shown  how  an  external  sound  can  produce  an 
effect  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  pressure.  Moreover, 
it  does  not,  I  apprehend,  account  for  the  fact  that  only  notes  of 
a  certain  pitch  affect  one  flame,  nor  why  different  notes  influence 
different  flames. 

Further  light  seems  to  be  thrown  on  the  matter  by  a  critical 
examination  of  the  flame  in  its  various  states.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  must  exalt  the  sensibility  of  our  vision  by  adopting 

*  The  gras  here  used  was  cannel,  but  the  quality  of  the  gas  will  doubt- 
less greatly  influence  the  result.  Issuing  from  the  same  ontice,  and  under 
the  same  pressure,  cannel  gas  ^ves  a  far  higher  flame  than  the  common  coal 
gas.  Indeed,  this  difterence  m  the  height  of  the  flame  is  the  principle  of 
what  is  known  as  the  jet  photometer.  Tms  instrument  consists  merely  of  a 
jet  of  gas,  issuing  from  one  of  these  steatite  burners,  burning  in  front  of  a 
graduated  scale.  A  very  Flight  change  in  the  illuminants  contained  in  the 
gas  causes  a  marked  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  flame.  If  the  flame 
happens  to  be  near  flaring,  it  is  evident  that  shrill  sounds  should  be  avoided 
dunng  the  observations  of  such  a  photometer :  in  fnct,  the  burner  which  at 
the  least  pressure  gave  me  the  most  sensitive  flame  was  the  very  one 
which  had  been  discarded  from  photometric  use  on  account  of  the  irregu* 
larity  of  its  indications. 
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the  ingenious  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wheatstone,  which  consists  in 
causing  the  image  of  the  flame  to  travel  over  diflferent  parts  of 
the  retina,  hy  looking  at  the  reflection  in  a  moving  mirror. 
Examined  in  this  way,  a  steady  jet  of  gas  gives  an  uninterrupted 
band  of  light,  like  a  glowing  stick  whirled  in  the  air,  but  the 
continuity  is  broken  when  the  flame  begins  to  roar,  for  then  a 
number  of  images  are  seen  with  dark  spaces  in  between.* 

In  this  case  the  flame  is  nearly  blown  out  by  the  rush  of  gas, 
but  rekindled  before  it  is  quite  extinguished,  and  this  alternate 
action,  rapidly  kept  up,  constitutes  the  flicker  of  a  candle  and 
the  roar  of  a  gas  flame.  When  roaring,  therefore,  a  flame  is  in 
a  state  of  rapid  vibration,  and  it  is  this  vibration  which  pro- 
duces the  succession  of  images  seen  in  a  moving  mirror. 

Now,  imagine  a  sound  to  be  made  in  a  room  wherein  a  steady 
jet  of  gas  is  burning ;  the  flame,  along  with  other  things  in  the 
room,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration  corresponding  with  the 
sound.  The  flame,  being  most  easily  disturbed,  will  be  the 
most  agitated,  but  will  not  be  perceptibly  affected,  unless  it  be 
near  its  sensitive  point.  Now,  permit  an  increased  flow  of  gas 
to  issue  from  the  burner,  so  that  the  flame  shall  be  just  at  its 
sensitive  point,  that  is,  if  the  gas  ripples  a  little  faster  through 
the  orifice  the  flame  will  change  its  shape  and  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  vibration.  Let  a  sound  be  again  made — if  the  vibra- 
tions now  excited  in  the  flame  happen  to  be  synchronous  with 
those  which  the  flame  only  lacked,  in  order  to  make  it  roar, 
.then,  those  vibrations  being  superinduced  by  an  extraneous 
source,  the  flame  will  accompany  its  response  to  the  soimd  by  a 
change  in  its  shape.  Hence,  a  sensitive  flame  is  the  analogue 
of  a  resonant  column  of  air;  both  are  caused  insensibly  to 
vibrate  at  any  note,  but  when  the  pitch  of  the  note  accords 
with  the  normal  rate  of  vibration  of  the  flame  or  the  air,  then 
the  flame  visibly,  and  the  column  of  air  audibly,  responds  with 
energy  to  that  note.  So  that  bringing  the  flame  to  the  point  at 
which  it  is  sensitive  to  a  particular  note,  is  like  adjusting  the 
length  of  a  column  of  air  until  it  resounds  to  a  certain  tuning- 
fork. 

That  a  sensitive  flame,  under  the  influence  of  sound,  is  in  a 
state  of  rapid  vibration  can  readily  be  proved.  Thus,  the  flames 
shown  at  fig.  2  and  fig.  3  on  the  plate,  when  regarded  in  a 
moving  mirror,  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  flames, 

♦  By  varying  the  motion  of  the  mirror,  this  effect  can  be  rendered  very 
beautiful,  and  nothing  is  simpler  to  reproduce.  A  bit  of  looking-glass 
twisted  to  and  fro  in  the  hand  before  a  nickering  candle,  or  a  roaring  gas- 
flame  resolves  these  common  objects  into  luminous  chains  and  crowns  of 
weird  and  matchless  beauty.  It  is  indeed  surprising,  how  we  neglect  the 
beauty  which  is  so  lavishly  scattered  through  the  great  treasure-house  of 
nature. 
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giving  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  crossing  of  the 
images  is  due  to  the  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  mirror.  The 
isochronous  vibration  of  the  flame  that  is  here  revealed,  gives 
rise  to  a  musical  note  in  the  case  of  the  divergent  flame. 

But  whilst  a  sensitive  flame  is  most  affected  by  sounds  of  a 
definite  pitch,  it  can  also  respond  to  a  certain  range  of  vibra- 
tions, so  that  within  limits  the  higher  the  pitch  of  the  exciting 
sound,  the  more  rapid  the  vibration  of  the  flame.  ^  fine 
experiment  illustrating  this  fact  can  be  made  by  sounding  a 
musical  instrument  near  the  divergent  flame,  at  the  same  time 
looking  at  its  reflection  in  a  moving  mirror.  With  a  compara- 
tively low  note,  the  images  of  the  flame  stand  widely  apart,  as 
shown  in  the  plate  at  fig.  4.  Raising  the  pitch  of  the  note,  the 
flame  vibrates  more  rapidly,  the  images  seen  in  the  mirror 
hecome  more  numerous,  and  link  themselves  into  a  reticulated 
pattern  of  exquisite  beauty.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  5,  but  in 
hoth  cases  the  representation  falls  far  short  of  the  beauty  of  the 
real  appearance.  As  the  note  rises  still  higher  in  pitch,  the 
network  becomes  finer  and  finer,  until  the  eye  can  no  longer 
separate  the  images  in  the  mirror.  The  value  of  a  flame  in 
searching  the  condition  of  a  vibrating  body  can  here  be  seen, 
for  in  the  moving  mirror  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  frequent  ad- 
mixture of  higher  notes  with  the  fundamental  tone.  At  such 
times  small  and  numerous  images  of  the  flame  are  observed  to 
ride  on  the  backs  of  the  large  and  widely-separated  ones.  By 
means  of  a  concave  mirror  moved  to-and-fro,  this  effect  can 
easily  be  thrown  on  a  screen,  and  many  points  in  acoustics  may, 
in  this  way,  be  demonstrated  in  the  simplest  manner. 

Thus  have  we  sought  to  translate  the  phenomena  of  these 
sensitive  flames  from  the  "  disorderly  mystery  of  ignorance  "  into 
the  "orderly  mystery  of  science."  For,  notwithstanding  any 
explanation  which  may  be  given,  the  facts  remain  as  wonderful 
and  mysterious  as  ever.  And  science  does  not  remove  this 
mystery,  does  not  lessen  this  wonder :  it  teaches  us  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  wonders,  that  we  are  enveloped  in  mystery ;  and, 
at  present,  it  can  do  but  little  more  than  reveal  these  wonders, 
classify  these  mysterious  facts,  and  awaken  a  right  and  intelligent 
appreciation  of  them. 

March  11th,  1867. 

P.S. — Whilst  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press, 
subsequent  experiments  and  further  consideration  have  led  me 
to  supplement  and  to  simplify  the  explanation  given  in  this 
article.  It  has  been  shown,  that  a  sensitive  flame  is  one  which, 
on  the  slightest  mechanical  increase  in  the  pressure,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  velocity  of  the  gas  as  it  issues 
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from  the  burner,  will  change  its  shape,  and  take  precisely  the 
appearance  it  has  when  influenced  by  sound.  Now,  the  sono- 
rous pulses,  excited  by  a  sound,  throw  the  pipe  which  conveys 
the  gas  to  the  burner  into  vibration,  the  flow  of  gas  is  thereby 
urged  from  the  sides  towards  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and,  being 
confined  within  narrower  limits,  issues  from  the  burner  with  an 
increased  velocity,  so  long  as  the  sound  continues.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  simple  philosophy  of  how  sonorous  vibrations 
can  efiect  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  gas ;  and,  it  needs 
but  a  little  reflection,  to  see  the  ready  explanation  it  afibrds  to 
every  diCBculty,  e.g.,  the  importance  of  freedom  in  the  gas- 
passages,  the  superior  eSect  of  high  notes,  and  the  fact  that 
the  nearer  the  gas  is  to  the  point  at  which  its  velocity  through 
the  burner  will  cause  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  flame, 
the  less  sustained  and  the  less  loud  need  be  the  sound  which 
precipitates  this  change. 

March  20th, 
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PAEAFFIN  LAMPS  AND  THEIR  DANGERS. 
By  JOHN  ATTFIELD,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 


THE  oil  in  a  paraffin  lamp,  as  in  most  other  oil-lamps  of 
simple  construction,  passes  up  a  wick  by  capillary  attraction, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  brasswork  of  the  lamp  in  the  long 
slit  or  channel  which  holds  the  wick,  and  finally  bums  at  the 
top  of  the  wick,  by  help  of  a  strong  current  of  air.  The  flame 
heats  the  metal  in  its  vicinity,  the  heat  is  conducted  downwards 
to  all  parts  of  the  brasswork,  and  thus  every  drop  of  oil  that 
flows  up  the  wick  becomes  heated  to  a  temperature  of  105  to 
110  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  the  moment  it  touches 
Ae  metallic  slit.  According  to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  this 
temperature  is  or  is  not  sufficient  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  oil 
into  vapour.  If  the  oil  is  badly  refined,  the  warm  metal  causes 
evolution  of  vapour,  which  mixes  at  once  with  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp ;  at  once,  because  the 
portion  of  the  brasswork  that  is  at  the  above  temperature  is 
just  that  portion  which  faces  the  interior  of  the  reservoir  of  the 
lamp.  This  vapour  accumulates  in  the  confined  air,  and  the 
mixture  soon  reaches  proportions  in  which  it  is  inflammable. 
Should  the  mixture  now  catch  light,  the  resulting  flame  and 
expanded  products  of  combustion,  having  no  other  vent,  will 
escape  by  bursting  the  reservoir,  scattering  the  oil  all  around. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  fright  to  those  who  witness  the  accident, 
and  risk  of  a  conflagration,  should  the  escaping  oil  happen  to 
ignite. 

The  chances  against  an  explosive  mixture  forming  in  a  lamp 
are,  at  the  present  time,  unfortunately,  very  small ;  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  light-coloured  American  oils  met  with  in  the  shops 
under  various  names  generate  the  mixture  as  soon  as  they  are 
wanned  up  to  80  or  90  degrees.  It  is  here  only  fair  to  say  that  I 
have  not  met  with  a  specimen  of  Young's  oil  which  gives  oflf  in- 
flammable vapour  below  130  degrees ;  I  have,  however,  met  with 
samples  which  were,  apparently,  mixtures  of  English  and  Ameri- 
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can  oil,  and  these  gave  me  explosions  in  an  experimental  lamp. 
The  American  oils  could  be  rendered  non-explosive  just  as  easily 
as  Young's,  but  it  is  against  the  interest  of  *  the  trade '  to  do 
this.  It  is  true  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  came  into 
operation  in  October,  1862,  forbidding  the  warehousing  of  much 
more  than  one  barrel  of  American  oil,  unless  proof  is  forth- 
coming that  it  gives  off  no  inflammable  vapour,  below  100 
degrees;  but  merchants,  brokers,  and  dealers  in  the  oil  con- 
sider these  words  to  mean  that  the  oil  itself  shall  not  ignite 
under  100  degrees,  when  a  lighted  match  is  dipped  into  it, 
which  is  really  a  very  different  thing.  For  oil  that  will  not 
take  fire  under  100  degrees  will  readily  give  off  inflammable 
vapour  at  80  degrees  or  90  degrees,  and  hence  always  give  rise 
to  an  explosive  mixture  of  vapour  and  air  in  the  reservoir  of 
the  lamp  in  which  it  is  burnt.  Until  the  letter  of  the  Act  is 
enforced,  therefore,  there  will  always  be  danger  in  burning 
paraffin  oil  in  the  lamps  commonly  used. 

Fortimately  the  chances  against  the  explosive  mixture  of 
vapour  and  air  catching  light  in  a  paraffin  lamp  are  very  great 
There  is,  however,  one  little  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  every  oil 
lamp,  an  aperture  necessary  to  the  steady  burning  of  the  lamp, 
and  it  is  this  which,  doubtless,  forms  the  touch-hole,  by  which 
fire  has  at  times  been  conveyed  from  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
to  the  mixed  vapour  and  air  in  the  reservoir.  But  in  paraflfin 
lamps  there  is  always  a  strong  current  of  air  passing  over  the 
external  part  of  this  orifice,  in  its  passage  upwards  to  support 
the  combustion  of  the  flame,  and  hence  the  successive  portions 
of  the  inflammable  mixture  which  escape  through  the  aperture 
are  at  once  so  largely  diluted  with  air  as  to  be  harmless.  Should 
this  current  of  air  be  arrested,  as  when  a  lamp  is  extinguished 
by  placing  a  cap  over  the  top  of  the  glass  chimney,  or  when  the 
flame  is  put  out  by  blowing  down  the  chimney,  or  when  the 
wick  is  being  turned  down  and  the  chimney  simultaneously 
removed  by  a  cloth  placed  round  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney 
to  protect  the  hands,  or  by  other  occasional  circumstances,  then 
the  liability  of  the  explosive  mixture  to  ignition  is  greatly 
increased.  Paraffin  oil  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  illuminating 
agent,  and  if  traders  would  only  take  a  little  more  pains  in 
refining  it,  so  as  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  un- 
pleasant odour  it  possesses,  and  render  it  as  safe  as  the  old 
vegetable  oils,  which  could  be  done  with  perfect  ease,  its  present 
large  sale  would  doubtless  be  immensely  increased. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  APPEOXIMATE  THE  DATE  OF  THE 
FLINT  FLAKES  OF  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

By  SPENCE  bate,  F.R.S.,  &o. 


THE  large  number  of  Flakes  and  broken  fragments  of  Flints, 
found  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  archajologists. 

In  speaking  of  these  flakes,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse 
them  with  those  tools  that  are  found  in  the  Drifts  of  England 
and  France,  and  which  are  the  result  of  a  more  extensive 
manipulation  than  is  evidenced  in  the  mimufacture  of  the  flint 
flakes  to  which  we  allude  in  this  paper. 

These  flakes  are  to  be  found  on  and  near  the  surface  of  the 
superficial  soil  of  the  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  where 
flint  is  abundant  their  presence  does  not  strike  the  observer  so 
forcibly  as  in  localities  where,  geologically,  flint  does  not  exist. 

Throughout  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  flint  flakes 
and  chips  are  plentifully  scattered.  In  some  localities,  such  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnstaple,  and  at  the  Lizard,  they  are 
abundant,  whereas  in  other  districts  they  are  only  to  be  met 
with  as  isolated  specimens. 

The  character  and  appearance  of  these  flaked  specimens  are 
various,  some  being  well-formed  arrow-heads,  others  representing 
the  blocks  from  which  the  flakes  have  been  struck,  and  others 
representing  fragments  of  most  irregular  shapes.  These  last  are 
more  common  in  districts  where  the  flint  flakes  are  most  abun- 
dant, but  in  those  localities  where  the  flints  are  scarce,  the  few  spe- 
cimens found  generally  represent  well-formed  flake  implements ; 
and  these  exist  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition,  according  to 
the  depth  and  nature  of  the  soil  iu  which  they  have  been  pre- 
served. Those  that  are  found  on,  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
country  are  generally  white,  having  the  surface  much  oxidised, 
while  those  found  more  deeply  in  compact  mould  are  fresh  in 
colour,  and  but  little  changed  in  appearance  from  the  freshly 
broken  flint;  and  those  specimens,  obtained  from  peat,  appear 
as  fresh  as  if  but  fractured  yesterday. 

Some  few  years  since  Mr.  Whitley  reported  that  flaked  flints 
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were  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  surface  soU  at  Baggy  Point, 
near  Croyde,  on  the  north  of  Devon,  as  well  as  along  the  coast. 
The  assertion  by  archaeologists  that  these  flint  flakes  are  the 
result  of  human  labour,  either,  as  in  the  more  perfectly  adapted 
forms,  of  design,  or  as  the  waste  material  left  in  the  effort  to 
produce  those  forms,  has  given  an  interest  and  importance  to 
them,  as  the  only  means  left  to  us  by  which  we  may  interpret 
the  unwritten  record  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  these  islands. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  the 
subject,  in  its  relation  to  the  early  history  of  the  people,  that  the 
connection  of  these  flint  flakes  with  the  geological  conditions  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  found,  is  here  brought  forward. 

Near  the  small  village  of  Croyde,  at  a  place  called  Baggy 
Point,  the  flint  flakes  appear  to  be  abundantly  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  hills  and  cultivated  fields  of  the  district. 

Here,  bordering  on  the  sea  shore,  at  the  entrance  to  a  little 
vale,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  fresh  water  runs,  these 
flints  appear  to  have  collected  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  soil  in  which  they  are  deposited  is  evidently  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  superficial  soil  of  the  hiU,  having  been  gradually 
brought  into  the  valby,  and  possibly  with  it  some  few  of  the 
more  superficially  deposited  flakes ;  but  if  so,  they  could  not 
have  been  borne  from  afar,  or  they  would  exhibit  signs  of 
having  been  rolled  or  worn  smooth  by  friction,  of  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence. 

Interspersed  with  these  flints  have  been  found  other  stones 
and  evidences  of  the  most  primitive  kind  of  human  industry. 
These  mostly  exist  in  the  form  of  smoothly-roimded  pebble 
stones  evidently  brought  from  the  sea  beach  beneath,  and 
which*  from  their  pitted  and  polished  condition,  afford  evidence 
of  having  been  used  as  hammers  and  whetstones. 

Two  or  three  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  found  by  Mr. 
Hall,  and  one  by  Mr.  Whitley,  that  the  latter  believes  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  same  utensil  which  Mr.  Hall  describes  {Iritel- 
lectual  Observer,  December,  1865,  p.  355),  as  being  "just 
suflScient  to  identify  as  having  originally  belonged  to  an  urn,  or 
some  vessel  of  similar  shape,  which,  when  perfect,  must  have 
been  8^  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  the  portions  contains  a 
small  projection,  evidently  intended  to  serve  as  a  handle.  Bite 
of  quartz  have  been  worked  up  with  the  clay,  so  as  to  give 
it  greater  consistency.  It  is  fashioned  rudely  by  the  hand,  sun 
baked,  and  totally  destitute  of  any  attempt  at  ornamentation." 
The  specimen  procured  by  Mr.  Whitley,  and  which  now  lies 
before  me,  according  to  my  own  judgment,  has  the  appearance 
of  being  fire  baked,  and  the  presence  of  the  bits  of  quartz  seems 
to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  supposition  of  the  manufac- 
turers being  too  ignorant,  or  too  indolent,  to  remove  such  great 
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sources  of  weakness  to  the  vesseL  Further  evidence  of  fire  is 
apparent  in  the  presence  of  small  fragments  of  charcoal^  as  also 
in  that  of  numerous  specimens  of  flint  flakes,  that  have  evidently 
been  under  the  action  of  fire.  A  portion  of  a  long  bone,  that  is, 
by  all  anatomists  who  have  seen  it,  believed  to  be  human,  being 
a  portion  of  the  tibia,  assists,  with  the  preceding  recorded  facts, 
severally  to  afford  presumptive  evidence  that  the  spot  on  which 
they  were  found  is  in  the  neighbourhood  where  a  colony  of  per- 
sons, the  manufacturers  of  these  implements,  existed. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  site  of  the  manufactory  of  these 
flakes,  from  the  circumstance  that  with  those  that  can  be 
pronounced  useful  as  knives,  scrapers,  awls,  or  arrow-heads, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  flakes  and  chipped  flints  that  can 
only  be  the  waste  fragments  struck  off  in  tiie  process  of  their 
manufacture,  together  with  numerous  fractured  nodules  of  flint 
firom  which  evidently  smaller  specimens  have  been  broken, 
being  the  cores  from  which  the  knives  and  arrow-heads  were 
made.  These  cores  are  tolerably  abundant,  according  to  my 
own  observation,  and,  with  that  of  Mr.  Hall,  as  at  144  to  1,000 
of  the  other  flint  specimens.  The  study  of  a  great  number  of 
these  cores  shows  that  they  invariably  have  a  portion  of  one 
extremity  first  struck  off*,  and  at  this  flattened  extremity  the 
percussion  is  given  that  fractures  off  the  several  fragments, 
until  a  prominent  angle  is  produced,  which,  upon  being  struck 
off,  }delds  a  flake  that  is  broad  at  the  base,  and  as  the  force  ®f 
the  blow  dies  out,  the  fracture  thins  out  towards  the  opposite 
extremity  into  a  sharp  point,  coinciding  with  the  angle  or  comer 
of  the  core  from  which  the  flake  is  broken.  Other  shapes,  such 
as  scrapers  and  knives,  are  made,  frequently  the  result  of 
accident,  but,  no  doubt,  in  practised  hands,  the  effort  of  well- 
designed  skill. 

It  is  probably  to  many  a  matter  of  doubt  how  such  arrow- 
heads could  have  been  made  with  such  rude  implements,  as  the 
hammer  stones  that  have  been  found  with  them  must  have  been. 
Undoubtedly,  to  us,  who  require  iron  to  be  converted  into  steel 
before  it  is  available  for  use  in  the  construction  of  tools,  it  may 
be  a  source  of  wonder  how  these  things  were  done ;  but  a  little 
experience  will  demonstrate  that,  while  the  fracture  of  a  piece 
of  flint  into  any  given  shape,  with  rounded  stones  and  blunt 
hammers,  is  difficult,  yet,  with  a  tolerably  sharp  implement  of 
fractured  flint  with  a  somewhat  cutting  edge,  the  thing  is  not 
only  practicable,  but  easily  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Whitley  and  Mr.  Hall,  who  have  recorded  their  opinions 
on  the  flint  flakes  of  Baggy  Point,  state  that  "  flint  is  not  found 
naturally  in  that  part  of  North  Devon,  as  there  is  no  chalk 
nearer  than  seventy  miles,  and  greensand,  with  flint,  occurs 
only  in  two  fields  at  Orleigh  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Buckland 
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Brewer,  dietant  from  Baggy  Point  thirteen  miles  in  a  direct 
line,  of  which  four  are  across  Barnstaple  Bay.  Supposing,  then, 
a  manufactory  of  weapons  existed  at  Baggy,  it  is  evident  that 
the  raw  material  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  tools  must 
have  been  brought  either  by  sea  or  land  a  considerable  distance 
for  that  purpose." 

Further  on,  I  shall,  I  think,  be  able  to  show  that  the  writers 
of  this  remark  have  overlooked,  probably,  the  true  source  from 
which  the  natives  obtained  the  raw  material,  and  which  is  much 
closer  at  hand  than  these  observers  have  believed.  But,  sup- 
posing that  should  not  be  the  case,  we  have  parallel  instances  in 
recent  savage  life.  Mr.  John  Keast  Lord,  in  his  delightful 
book.  The  Natu/raZist  m  British  Columbia^  says,  *'I  found, 
in  rambling  over  the  sandy  plain  near  Fort  Walla-Walla, 
numbers  of  flint  implements,  together  with  heaps  of  fragments. 
At  some  remote  period  of  time,  not  easy  to  discover,  the  Indians 
evidently  made  their  arrow-heads  and  other  implements  of  flint 
at  this  place.  The  stone  of  which  they  were  made  could  not 
have  been  obtained  nearer  than  the  Cascades  "  (a  distance  of  150 
miles),  ^'and  must  have  been  either  traded  fi*om  the  Indians 
inhabiting  that  district,  or  brought  from  there  themselves. 

**  I  am,"  he  continues,  "  disposed  to  think  a  regular  flint  trade 
was  carried  on  by  these  inland  tribes,  at  some  remote  period, 
with  the  tribes  living  on  the  seaboard  and  lower  parts  of  Co- 
lumbia. Not  only  were  the  flints  traded,  but  dentalia  (tooth 
shells),  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  barnacle  parasite  of  the  whale. 
I  dug  ornaments,  made  from  the  three  marine  productions 
from  out  a  gravel  bank,  together  with  a  skull,  (which  had  not 
been  altered  by  pressure  during  infancy,)  in  an  Indian  burial- 
ground,  and  a  number  of  arrow-heads,  fragments,  and  scrapers, 
made  from  flint  or  other  hard  material,  which  must  have  been 
brought  a  very  long  distance,  as  it  has  no  representative  in  any 
rock  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood." 

We  therefore  can  see  no  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  raw  material,  for  believing  this  to  have  been  the 
focus  of  the  manufacture  of  the  large  number  of  flakes  that  lie 
scattered  within  an  area  of  at  least  twenty  miles'  diameter,  since 
similar  flints  to  those  found  at  Baggy  Point  may  be  met  with, 
in  considerable  numbers,  on  the  adjoining  hiU,  where  the  plough 
has  never  been,  but  where  the  soil  has  been  washed  by  many 
storms  from  the  surface  of  the  rock.  More  sparsely  they  are 
to  be  found  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  along  the  coast  to  beyond 
.Croyde  Bay  ;  also  inland  on  the  cultivated  districts.  And  Mr. 
Whitley  writes  to  me,  to  say  that  he  has  met  with  them  at  Bar- 
tridge,  ten  miles  up  the  Taw  valley.  He  says  that,  making  a 
new  road,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  up  the  hill  side,  the  flakes 
were  found  sparingly  all  the  way ;  about  400  pieces  of  split  flint 
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w€re  found,  100  of  which  were  typical  flakes,  some  being  as  long 
as  a  finger." 

The  soil  in  the  chief  place  of  excavation,  that  is,  in  the  Dell 
Bear  Baggy  Point,  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  natural 
slate  rock  of  the  country.  The  lower  portion  of  the  bed  consists 
of  yellowish  clay,  and  the  upper  part  of  alluvial  or  surface  soil 
brought  down  by  atmospheric  influences  from  the  adjoining  hill. 
A  few  inches  above  the  clay  a  line  of  black  mould  existed,  and 
it  was  in  and  above  this  line  that  all  the  flints  and  materials 
were  found,  that  is  within  four  feet  of  the  surface,  allowing  six 
inches  for  soil  that  had  been  removed  for  farming  purposes. 

Along  the  coast  from  Baggy  Point  to  Braunton  Burrows  a 
belt  of  sandy  rock  exists,  soft  in  its  structure  towards  the  upper 
part,  but  hard  as  granite  in  the  lower  beds.  This  belt  of  sand 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  raised  sea  beach  by  Sir  Eoderick 
Murchisson  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  who,  moreover,  pronounced 
it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind.  Over  this,  so- 
called,  raised  sea  beach  the  surface  soil  has  accumulated,  and 
in  this  soil  the  flint  flakes  are  found.  Passing  onward,  we  come 
to  a  tract  of  two  or  more  miles  of  blownsand,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  broad  and  navigable  river,  the  estuary 
of  the  Taw  and  the  Torridge,  from  a  low  grassy  place  that 
stands  at  a  level  with  high  spring  tides,  and  which  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  broad  ridge  of  large  pebbles,  that  lise  to  a 
height  of  about  sixteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  extend  in  length  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Outside  this  pebble  ridge,  an  exten- 
sive beach  of  fine  sand  covers  the  surface  as  far  as  low  water 
mark  at  ordinary  tides,  beneath  the  sand,  which  at  difierent 
places  may  be  seen  peeping  through,  is  a  bed  of  blue  clay  about 
six  feet  thick,  beneath  which  is  a  layer  of  pebble  boulders,  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  those  which  form  the  pebble  ridge ;  and 
below  these  exist  the  angular  fragments  formed  by  the  natural 
disintegration  of  the  slate  rock  of  the  country. 

In  the  bed  of  clay  beneath  the  sand,  the  roots  and  trunks  of 
trees  testify  to  the  former  presence  of  vegetable  growth,  of  which 
the  kinds  may  be  interpreted  by  the  presence  of  acorns  and 
nuts  found  in  the  clay ;  and  the  growth  and  luxuriance  may  be 
supposed  from  the  quantity  of  the  fruit,  the  size  and  remains 
both  of  the  roots  and  the  trunks,  as  well  as  from  the  circum- 
stance that  perforation  in  the  nuts  demonstrate  that  squirrels 
skipped  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  grew  there.  In 
this  clay,  in  which  roots,  nuts,  and  acorns  exist,  flint  flakes  have 
been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  one  or  two  of  which  bear 
the  impress  of  having  been  under  the  action  of  fire.  Thus  we 
see,  in  this  place,  that  the  flint  flakes  exist  in  connection  with  a 
submerged  forest,  whereas  at  Croyde  and  Baggy  Point,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  to  the  eastward,  they  have  been  found 
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in  soil  that  overlies  a  deposit  that  has  been,  by  our  ablest  geolo- 
gists, pronounced  to  be  a  raised  sea-beach. 

The  latest  alteration  of  land  upon  this  southern  and  western 
portion  of  the  island,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  depres- 
sion, and  that  the  latest  preceding  that  movement  was  one  of 
upheaving.  The  former  is  shown  in  the  numerous  submerged 
forests  around  our  western  and  southern  coasts,  and  the  latter 
is  demonstrated  in  the  remains  of  extensive  sea-beaches  that 
exist  all  round  our  shores. 

It,  therefore,  would  appear,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  geolo- 
gical history  of  these  formations,  with  which,  in  this  locality, 
the  flints  are  in  connection,  wiU  assist  materially  towards  our 
arrival  at,  at  least,  an  approximation  to  the  period  at  which  the 
flints  were  deposited. 

Thefirst  important  study  will  be  the  careful  analytical  examina- 
tion of  the  so-called  raised  sea-beach.  This,  as  I  have  before  said, 
exists  between  Baggy  Point  and  Braunton  Burrows,  a  distance 
of  more  than  two  miles,  and  rises  from  the  present  sea  level  to 
the  height  of  about  fifty  feet.  In  some  places,  where  the  wash 
of  the  sea  has  been  greatest,  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  patches. 
This  destruction  has  been  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  near  the 
spot  where  the  flint  flakes  are  most  numerous,  that  a  small  high 
water  island  stands  several  yards  oflF  from  the  main  land,  the 
intervening  ground  having  been  washed  away  by  the  sea. 
Whereas,  on  the  western  side  of  Croyde  Bay,  it  exists  as  a  per- 
pendicular wall  stretching  a  mile  along  the  coast.  This  so-called 
raised  sea-beach  consists  of  fine  sand  mixed  with  a  few  sheila 
and  pebbles  towards  the  lower  portion,  the  general  aspect 
being  a  series  of  horizontal  layers ;  while  a  closer  inspection 
shows  that  these  horizontal  layers  are  built  up  by  numerous  thin 
strata  exhibiting  lines  of  false  bedding  in  various  directions.  In 
the  upper  beds  the  stone  is  soft  and  friable,  while  in  the  lower 
it  is  hard  and  firmly  cemented  together,  so  that  it  is  not  easily 
broken  by  the  geologist's  hammer.  In  the  upper  layers  the 
sand  is  generally  free  from  extraneous  objects,  but  towards  the 
bottom  a  few  shells  and  numerous  pebbles  of  several  kinds  are 
found ;  the  shells,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  consist 
invariably  of  single  valves,  of  TnytiLua  edulisj  tiie  common 
mussel,  to  which,  upon  the  authority  of  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  Eoderick  Murchisson,  those  of  cardiwm  edule,  the 
common  cockle,  patella  vulgaris^  the  common  limpet,  solen^  or 
razor  shell,  and  donax  truncatuluSy  of  which  list  only  three,  the 
cockle,  razor  shell,  and  donax,  can  live  where  sand  exists,  and 
these  most  probably,  as  previously  observed,  are  represented 
only  by  the  remains  of  dead  valves. 

The  pebbles  are  found  in  the  lower  stratifications,  the  largest 
specimens  being  in  the  lowest,  while  a  little  higher,  smaller  spe- 
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dmens  are  found.  These,  as  far  as  our  observations  support  us, 
consist  of  rolled  fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  trap,  basalt,  and 
unbroken  nodules  of  flint ;  in  fact,  of  materials  very  similar  to 
those  that  exist  near  high  water  mark  on  the  present  beach,  and 
which,  probably,  are  obtained  from  the  destruction  of  the  so- 
called  raised  beach  that  ov^hangs  them. 

It  was  from  the  flints  found  on  this  beach,  that  were  washed 
out  of  the  ancient  soft  sandy  rock,  that  1  believe  the  old  inha- 
bitants at  Baggy  Point  obtained  the  *  raw  material '  from  which 
the  flint  flakes  were  fabricated,  and  which  also  probably  accounts 
for  the  site  of  the  chief  place  of  man  ufacture  being  on  the  sea  clifi". 

In  one  place,  resting  on  the  present,  and  immediately  sup- 
porting the  ancient  beach,  is  a  large  boulder-mass  of  granite, 
estimated  to  weigh  about  twelve  tons.  The  upper  portion,  that 
is,  all  that  can  be  seen,  is  smooth  and  rounded,  in  a  manner  that 
suggests  the  whole  of  it  to  be  similarly  water-worn ;  a  circum- 
stance that  corroborates  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  paper 
published  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and 
Sir  Eoderick  Murchisson,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  for  1839,  that  it  has  been  borne  from  a  great  distance, 
probably  by  some  iceberg,  in  the  great  glacial  epoch.  This 
granite  boulder  contains  veins  and  crystals  of  red  felspar,  and 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Williams  not  to  resemble  the  granite  either  of 
Dartmoor  or  Lundy  Island,  and  that  there  is  none  like  it  nearer 
than  Aberdeen.  But  this  assertion  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion, as  I  have  recently  been  informed  by  Dr.  Trefry,  of  Fowey, 
that  every  kind  of  granite  is  found  in  his  quarries  in  Cornwall, 
and  I  have  seen  in  his  porphery  hall  at  Place  House,  specimens 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  boulder  in  Barnstaple  Bay.  There- 
fore, it  appears,  that  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  Scotland  to  find 
the  site  from  which  this  great  stray  rock  may  have  been  derived; 
but  still  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  must  have  travelled  from 
afar  to  have  been  worn  so  smooth,  and  that  some  enormous 
transporting  power  must  have  been  required  to  bring  this  gra- 
nite mass,  even  from  the  nearest  granite  district,  to  the  place 
where  it  now  rests.* 

Not  being  a  geologist,  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  the  period  to 
which  the  boulder  belonged,  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  lodged  in  its  present  position  before  the  deposit  that 
is  called  a  raised  sea  beach  commenced ;  therefore,  it  is  older 
than  the  sand  bed  that  rests  upon  it.  The  elevation  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  raised  beach  is  about  forty  feet ;  we  must, 
therefore,  suppose  that  the  highest  point  of  this  beach  must 
have  been  covered  by  water,  at  least  at  high  tide,  before  the 

•  The  presence  of  tasalt  found  among  the  pebbles  is  suggestive  of  the 
North  of  Ireland. 
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elevation  of  the  mass  commenced.  Forty  or  fifly  feet  being  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  structure,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that 
the  lowest  portions  of  the  stratified  sand  bed  must  have  been 
from  three  to  four  fathoms  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  tides* 
Now,  if  we  examine  the  so-called  raised  beach,  where  it  rests 
upon  the  slate  rocks  of  the  preseilt  beach,  we  shall  find  that 
specimens  of  the  common  acorn  shell,  the  shore  barnacle,  Bala- 
nu8  balanoideSy  remain  in  abundance  attached  to  the  rocks, 
immediately  covered  by  and  embedded  in  the  sandy  deposit 
that  is  called  the  raised  beach,  the  deposition  of  which  probably 
killed  them.  Therefore,  when  the  sand  was  first  thrown  on 
them,  they  must  have  been  several  fathoms  under  water.  But 
we  know  that  the  species  of  Balanua  that  we  find  here  cannot 
live  in  such  deep  water,  that  its  normal  habitat  is  a  belt  on  our 
rocky  shores,  between  half  tide  and  high  water;  it  is,  therefore, 
evident,  that  the  present  beach  must  have  been  at  or  near  its 
present  level  when  these  Balwni  were  living ;  that  is,  that  they 
were  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  now  with  respect  to  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  land  when  the  sand  was  first  deposited  on  them ; 
consequently,  no  evidence  that  any  elevation  of  the  coast  line 
has  taken  place  since  the  so-called  raised  beach  was  formed,  has 
been  proved. 

To  demonstrate  what  a  thing  is  not  may  be  comparatively 
easy  compared  to  that  of  showing  what  it  really  is.  In  this 
instance,  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  may  not  be  quite  so 
conclusive  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  point,  but  that  which 
exists  appears  to  be  tolerably  demonstrative. 

The  lowest  stratifications  alone  contain  pebbles,  and  these  are 
all  rolled  and  water-worn,  and  are  such  as  may  be  frequently 
found  belting  a  sandy  shore  at  or  above  high  water  wash.  Above 
these  lines  or  pebbles  the  structure  of  the  beds  is  that  of  fine 
comminuted  sand,  without  admixture  of  foreign  bodies.  A  stray 
valve  of  the  mussel,  and,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick  and 
Sir  Roderick  Murchisson,  of  the  limpet  and  cockle,  also  may 
occasionally  be  met  with ;  but  these  our  experience  has  shown 
to  have  been  deposited  as  dead  valves,  a  fact  that  is  de- 
monstrated from  the  circumstances — first,  that  the  mussel  and 
limpet  do  not  live  in  sandy  shores ;  and  secondly,  that  all  the 
fragments  of  the  bivalve  shells  have  the  concave  surface  of  the 
shell  turned  downwards ;  as  also  all  the  specimens  are  those  of 
one  valve  only. 

The  stratification  of  the  beds  themselves  is  such  as  corre- 
sponds with  no  sedentary  deposit.  False  bedding  is  persistent 
in  every  part,  and  takes  peculiar  forms — sometimes  those  of 
semicircles  and  short  oblique  lines,  often  in  opposite  directions, 
in  the  same  place,  in  close  proximity,  assimilating  to  lines  of 
cleavage. 
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The  upper  portions  of  the  beds  are  soft  and  friable,  the  lower 
is  hard  and  petrous,  occasioned,  I  believe,  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  water  decomposing  a  portion  of  the  calcareous  material,  and 
cementing  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass ;  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  entire  mass  conduces  to  the  conviction,  that  the  so-called 
raised  beach  is,  in  reality,  the  imdisturbed  remnant  of  an  exten- 
sive district  of  wind-borne  sand,  similar  to  that  which  now  exists 
on  Braunton  Burrows  and  in  Croyde  Bay,  that  formerly  extended, 
most  probably,  to  Baggy  Point,  reaching  some  way  out  towards 
the  sea.  Of  this  latter  hypothesis  we  have  evidence  in  the  por- 
tions that  remain  hardened  into  stone,  that  still  exist,  capping 
the  summits  of  the  rocks  on  the  beach  to  the  extent  of  some 
two  hundred  yards  seaward.  Moreover,  a  study  of  the  stratifi- 
cation of  the  hills  of  drifted  sand,  demonstrates  a  series  of 
layers  that  assimilate  to  the  various  modes  of  stratification 
formed  in  the  ancient  bed,  and  which,  I  think,  can  be  accounted 
for  by  no  other  means  than  the  varying  and  ever-changing 
direction  of  the  currents  of  the  wind,  that  builds,  destroys,  and 
restores  again,  still  ever  adding  to  the  heap.  I  would  also  draw 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  Croyde  Bay,  some  of  the 
lower  layers  of  the  present  sand  heaps  are  as  hard  as  rock,  and 
are  probably,  though  part  of  the  present  sand  beds,  also  co-ex- 
istent, in  point  of  age,  with  that  which  has  been  misinterpreted 
as  an  ancient  sea  beach." 

The  circumstance  that  all  the  flints  that  are  found  in  the  sand 
d^osit  are  entire  nodules,  while  those  that  are  found  in  the  soil 
that  overlies  it  are  fractured  flints,  demonstrates,  I  think,  that 
the  latter  may  have  been  produced  from  the  former,  and  that 
the  sand  bed  has  been  deposited  since  the  existing  beach  has 
been  at  its  present  level ;  that  the  flints  are  more  recent  than 
the  latest  elevation  of  land  upon  the  coast,  that  is,  that  the 
sand  bed  itself  has  been  deposited  since  the  date  of  the  raised 
sea  beaches  around  our  coast ;  and  that  the  flint  flakes  found  in 
the  surface  soil  were  deposited  after  the  deposition  of  the  sand 
bed,  a  circumstance  that  must  place  a  considerable  period 
between  the  dates  of  the  epoch  of  the  raised  sea  beaches  and 
that  of  the  time  when  the  flint  flakes  were  deposited. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  whether  or  not,  since  the 
flints  have  been  found  in  the  submerged  forest  at  Northam 
Burrows,  they  may  have  been  deposited  prior  to  the  latest 
depression  of  the  land  upon  the  coast.  To  determine  this  point, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  analyse  carefully  the  geological  conditions 
of  the  deposits  that  exist  in  connection  with  the  flint  flakes 
there  found. 

The  Northam  Burrows  form  a  large,  grassy  plain,  that  exists 
at  the  level  of  spring  tide,  high  water.  The  Burrows  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  beach  by  an  extensive  pebble  ridge,  that  affords 
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a  strong  barrier  to  the  destructive  force  of  the  sea.  The  origin 
of  this  pebble  ridge  has  not,  by  geologists,  been  determined ; 
but  I  think  the  suggestion  is  most  correct  that  supposes  it  to 
be  the  result  of  the  wash  of  the  sea  removing  the  beds  of 
clay  that  overlie  a  layer  of  pebbles.  This  pebble  bed  we  have, 
by  excavations  made  in  several  places  through  the  clay,  been 
able  to  trace  within  a  short  distance  of  the  pebble  ridge; 
and  a  recent  boring,  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water, 
has  shown  that,  in  diminished  size,  the  pebbles  exist  as  far  up 
the  sides  of  the  shore  as  the  stables  of  the  Westward  Ho !  HoteL 
I  think,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
terrible  wash  of  the  Atlantic  thins  oflF  the  clay,  and  so  exposes 
the  pebble  bed  below  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  which,  by  degrees, 
carries  pebble  after  pebble  to  add  to  the  wall  that  protects  the 
grassy  Burrows  from  the  destructive  lash  of  the  waves. 

That  the  Great  Pebble  Ridge  is  moving  inwards  appears  to  be 
ascertained,  but  the  rate  of  progress  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
determined.  But  the  gradual  movement  inwards  of  the  Eidge, 
however  fast  or  slow,  exposes  all  the  shore  that  is  seaward  of  its 
protection  to  the  destructive  agency  of  the  waves ;  it  is  to  this, 
and  not  to  any  variation  in  level  of  the  coast  line,  that,  I  believe, 
the  submergence  of  the  forest  along  the  shore  at  Northam 
Burrows  is  due.  The  beach,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  covered 
by  sand,  which,  to  a  large  degree,  protects  the  underlying  clay 
from  destruction ;  but  that  the  sand  is  of  comparatively  recent 
deposition  is  demonstrated  in  the  quantities  of  the  shells  of  the 
Pholds  dactylis  that  are  found  in  the  clay  beneath,  which  must 
have  lived,  and  burrowed  their  holes  after  the  clay  had  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  before  the  time  that  the 
sand  was  deposited  on  the  beach ;  from  the  presence  of  which 
the  beach  is  still  free  for  a  considerable  distance  above  low 
water  marL 

The  fact,  then,  that  the  beach  at  the  shore  extremity  is 
scarcely  below  the  level  of  the  Burrows,  while  the  strata  of 
which  it  is  composed  gradually  thin  out  as  it  approximates 
towards  the  low  water  Une  demonstrates  clearly,  I  think,  that 
the  submergence  of  the  old  forest  bed  is  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  superficial  layer,  and  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  not 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  land  with  respect  to  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Of  course,  these  remarks  refer  only  to  the  submerged  forest  at 
Northam.  But  there  appears  to  me  to  be  some  reason  for  a  re- 
consideration of  the  subject,  whether  a  subsidence  of  land  around 
our  southern  seaboard  has  taken  place  or  not.  The  submerged 
forests  on  our  coasts  are  numerous,  and  lands  correspondmg 
with  these  have  existed  within  the  period  of  history  or  tradition, 
and  in  some  places,  as  in  Torbay  and  Penzance,  within  the 
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memory  of  the  present  generation.  These  have  disappeared, 
and  the  sea  flows  over  them  some  fathoms  deep,  and  yet  we 
know  of  no  alteration  in  the  respective  levels  of  land  and  water 
along  the  rocky  portions  of  the  coast,  or  other  change  by  which 
we  might  recognise  any  subsidence  of  the  land. 

At  the  period  of  the  general  elevation  that  raised  the  ancient 
sea  beaches  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  above  the  present  sea 
level,  the  sea  bottom  around  our  coasts  must  have  shallowed  to 
the  extent  of  four  or  five  fathoms,  an  elevation  that  must  have 
brought  a  large  portion  above  the  height  of  the  highest  tide. 
It  is  the  old  sea  bottom,  which,  in  favourable  spots,  became 
arboreal  and  fertile,  that  has  continued  to  resist  the  destructive 
wash  of  the  sea  in  the  shelter  of  our  creeks  and  bays  until  the 
period  of  man,  that  we  see  in  the  submerged  forests  around  our 
coasts ;'  and,  therefore,  as  I  before  observed,  if  not  in  all  places, 
certainly  in  Barnstaple  Bay  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  is  due 
to  the  destruction  of  the  superficial  soil  of  the  district,  and  not 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  land. 

Assuming  this  to  be  true,  of  which  I  retain  no  doubt,  it 
follows  that  the  flints  found  in  the  clay  must  have  been  depo- 
sited since  the  latest  downward  movement,  if  any  such  has  ever 
occurred  upon  our  Devonshire  and  Cornish  coasts,  of  which  the 
submerged  forests  are  supposed  to  afford  evidence. 

The  next  point  of  enquiry  that  suggests  itself,  is  the  relation 
that  exists  between  the  flint  flakes  found  at  Northam  and  at 
Croyde  with  those  that  lie  scattered  over  the  Western  promon- 
tory. The  places  at  which  they  have  been  found  throughout 
Devon  and  Cornwall  are  suflSciently  numerous  to  induce  one  to 
believe  that  they  may  be  found  to  exist  universally  throughout 
the  two  counties.  Around  Barnstaple,  in  an  area  of  twenty 
miles'  diameter,  they  appear  to  be  abundant.  They  have  been 
found  at  Hartland  Point ;  in  some  considerable  numbers,  on 
the  moorland  round  Dosmare  pool ;  at  the  Stepper  Point,  near 
Padstow ;  in  the  Scilly  Isles ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance, 
Mr.  Buller  describes  them  as  scattered  over  the  surface,  from 
St,  Just  to  Tol-Pedn-Penwith ;  on  Crusa  Down,  in  the  Lizard 
district;  on  the  Plymouth  Hoe,  in  the  peat  at  Shaw  Bridge, 
as  well  as  at  Princestown,  where  some  beautifully  worked  speci- 
mens have  been  found  with  others,  by  the  prisoners,  on  the 
surface  of  the  gravelly  soil,  over  which  had  accumulated  about 
six  feet  of  peat ;  at  Cornwood,  on  the  moorland ;  and  on  Wind- 
mill Hill,  near  Brixham.  In  all  these  localities  they  lie  in 
the  surface  soil  of  the  country ;  and,  as  far  as  there  is  evidence 
to  show,  must  have  belonged  to  the  same  common  aera. 

They  have  also  been  found  in  a  basin  on  the  top  of  the  Maen 
rock  in  the  parish  of  Constantine,  near  Falmouth.  All  these 
appear  to  me  to  differ  from  some  that  I  obtained  from  an 
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ancient  barrow  near  Trevose  Head^  only  in  the  circumstance 
that  those  found  in  the  barrow  are  of  less  artistic  forms  than  the 
others. 

In  order  to  approximate  the  relations  that  the  flints  of  this 
barrow  hold  to  those  that  have  been  found  at  Croyde,  and  else- 
where in  the  surface  soil,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  give 
attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  found, 
and  the  materials  with  which  they  were  in  connection. 

In  the  barrow  to  which  reference  has  been  made  at  Trevose, 
with  the  flints  were  found  burnt  human  bones,  enclosed  within 
a  coarse  clay  pot. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  this  barrow  there  existed  until  very 
recently — some  remains  of  which  may  still  be  found  along  the 
shore — an  ancient  shell  bed,  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
waste  thrown  away  by  the  ancient  people  who  resided  there.  In 
making  an  exploration  of  this  Kitchen -midding,  along  with  the 
shells  of  the  mussel,  limpet,  and  horse  whelk,  were  found  large 
quantities  of  the  bones  of  the  roebuck  and  sheep,  stone  hammers 
such  as  were  found  at  Croyde,  being  rounded  pebbles  brought 
from  the  adjoining  beach,  together  with  specimens  of  pottery  of 
different  qualities,  the  co^sest  of  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  found  in  the  neighbouring  barrow. 

Now,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  discovery  at  Croyde,  we 
find  that  both  Mr.  Whitley  and  Mr.  Hall  obtained  specimens  of 
coarse  pottery  as  well  as  beach  stone  hammers,  both  of  which 
closely  approximate  in  character  and  appearance  to  those  that 
were  found  in  the  barrow  and  the  kitchen  midding,  in  Constan- 
tine  Bay.  In  either  case  the  pottery  assimilates  in  appearance 
with  that  of  the  clay  found  in  close  proximity,  and  is  of  a 
quality  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  present  bricks  of 
the  country. 

I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  arguing  that  a  uniformity  of 
material,  when  combined  with  a  uniformity  of  design,  and  appli- 
cation of  material,  existing  under  similar  geological  conditions, 
is  suggestive  of  an  approximation  in  time.  Thus  the  pottery 
found  at  Baggy  Point  assimilates  nearly  to  that  found  both  in  the 
Kitchen-midding  and  the  barrow  at  Trevose,  so  also  the  character 
of  the  stone  hammers  from  the  Kitchen-midding  resemble  those 
found  with  the  flints  at  Baggy  Point;  whereas  the  flint  flakes  found 
in  the  grave  of  the  ancient  chief  are  far  less  capable  of  adaptation 
as  implements  than  the  best  formed  of  those  that  have  been 
found  at  Croyde,  Dosmare  pool,  the  Lizard,  and  elsewhere,  and 
thus  I  think  that  we  are  not  stretching  the  probabilities  beyond 
fair  reasoning  when  we  suggest  that  the  flint  flakes  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  are  of  the  same  age  as  those  found  in  barrows 
containing  cremated  human  bones. 

But  it  must  strike  the  observer  as  peculiar,  that  the  flint 
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flakes  that  some  archseologists  pronounce  as  being  of  the  most 
primitive  form  of  human  implement,  are  found  in  such  abund- 
ance in  the  subsoil  of  the  western  promontory,  while  the  more 
perfect  flint  tools,  such  as  have  been  found  at  St.  Achieul,  Abbe- 
ville, Hoxne,  and  in  the  drifts  and  caves  of  Europe ;  thus  placing 
the  more  complex  and  perfected  structure  at  a  date,  geologically 
speaking,  far  more  early  than  the  simple  flake,  a  fact  Uiat  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  latter  being  the  earKer  or  more 
primitive  form  of  the  two. 

In  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  that  those  archaeologists  are  at 
fault.  My  reason  for  so  thinking  is,  that  we  find  flakes,  such  as 
those  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  still  in  present  use  by  the 
native  tribes  of  Western  America ;  while  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  most  degraded  race  is  so  far  imperfect  in  skill,  at  present, 
as  to  use  flint  implements  of  the  Abbeville  type.  The  reason 
appears  to  me  to  be  simply  this,  that  the  flint  flakes  represent 
parts  only  of  more  perfect  tools,  some  being  the  heads  of  arrows, 
others  being  imbedded  in  wood  so  as  to  represent  knives  or 
crude  saws,  others  being  the  armour  of  small  javelins,  and  so  on. 

To  suppose  any  of  them  as  being  arrow-heads  is  to  assume 
that  they  were  used  in  connection  with  a  stringed  bow,*  an 
implement  that  evidently  required  a  higher  degree  of  thought 
to  invent  than  either  the  hatchet  or  spear.  Now,  as  arrows  were 
in  use,  and  retained  as  instruments  of  chase  and  war  until 
a  late  period  in  this  country,  it  must  be  tolerably  •certain  that 
flint  was  retained,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  metal,  imtil  long 
after  the  use  of  iron  was  known.  In  a  Fougou,  or  subterranean 
artificial  cave,  recently  explored  by  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Penzance,  in  one  of  the  galleries  was  found  a  flaked  flint 
implement  alongside  of  an  iron  spear-head  (?)  and  some  pottery. 

Some  observers  have  questioned  the  adaptation  of  these  sharp 
flints  as  having  been  designed  for  the  points  of  arrows,  because 
they  are  the  result  of  single  blows  in  their  separation  from  the 
core,  and  bear  no  evidence  of  having  been  afterwards  touched  to 
render  them  more  perfect ;  while  we  find  in  some  places  flint 

*  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  in  his  Naturalist  in  British  Columbiay  says:  ''The 
Indian  bow  is  a  masterpiece  of  skilful  manufacture ;  its  elasticity  does  not 
in  any  way  depend  on  the  wood  used  in  its  construction,  but  on  the  elastic 
ligament  procured  from  the  fore  leg  of  the  elk;  this  is  affixed  to  the 
wooden  frame- work  of  the  bow  by  a  kind  of  glue  made  from  the  skin  of 
the  '  white '  salmon,  a  elue  when  hardened,  resisting  the  influence  of  wet 
to  redissolve  it  This  elastic  back  to  the  wood  acts  as  would  an  india-rubber 
band ;  the  bow  when  bent  takes  an  arrow  about  a  yard  in  length,  which  it 
propels  with  a  force  equal,  for  a  short  range,  to  that  of  a  rifle  bullet.  When 
an  Indian  shoots,  five  or  six  arrows  are  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  as  the 
string,  which  is  made  of  tendon,  is  hauled  back,  the  right  hand  brings  with 
it  an  arrow ;  this  one  is  fired,  another  is  seized,  and  as  rapidly  as  one  could 
reasonably  count,  tiie  six  arrows  held  in  the  left  hand  are  <  '  ' 
VoLILp.262. 
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arrow-heads  beautifully  formed,  with  the  barbs  perfect,  showing 
the  manipulation  of  the  manufacture.  The  ability  displayed  in 
the  manipulation  is  evidence  of  skill  in  workmanship  and  of  time 
required  in  the  execution.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
highly  wrought  and  skilfully  laboured  flint  tool  was  one  that 
was  less  prized  than  the  expensively  finished  weapon  of  modem 
times,  and  therefore  valued  by  the  chief,  the  skilful  warrior, 
or  huntsman,  as  an  ornament  to  his  quiver  or  belt.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  was  told  to  me  by  Mr.  Lord,  the  naturalist 
who  accompanied  the  commissioners  who  defined  the  line  of 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  purchasing,  from  an  Indian  Chief,  a  flint 
dagger  that  he  wore  at  his  belt,  and  which  had  been  retained  as 
an  heir  loom  through  several  generations,  the  value  of  which 
appeared  to  lie  in  its  ornamental  character. 

In  time  of  war  between  rival  tribes,  or  in  the  excitement  of 
the  chase,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  highly-wrought  and 
valued  weapon,  such  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  would  often  be  shot 
away  in  the  dense  forest,  or  over  the  marsh,  or  any  place  where 
the  chance  of  recovery  was  less  than  certain.  For  ordinary 
purposes  the  easiest  made  would  supply  the  greatest  quantity 
in  the  shortest  amount  of  time,  and  therefore  be  the  most  in 
demand  and  most  extensively  used. 

Thus  we  may  assume  that  the  majority  of  flake  arrow-heads 
are  chance  productions,  more  or  less  so  according  to  the  practice 
and  skill  of  the  maker ;  and  the  warrior  or  huntsman  selected 
from  the  chips  those  flakes  that  he  found  most  readily  adapted 
to  his  need,  without  reference  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
manufacturer.  Just  as  Zipporah,  Moses'  wife,  when  in  the 
Desert,  in  obedience  to  her  husband  made  use  of  a  sharp  stone, 
because  it  was  the  best  suitable  for  her  purpose  at  the  time. 

Recently,  while  pursuing  research  in  an  ancient  British  burial- 
place,  in  which  the  Soman  feature  of  civilisation  has  largely 
entered,  we  found  in  one  grave  a  human  skeleton,  together  with 
two  vases,  a  bronze  fibula,  some  rings, — that  from  their  position 
appeared  as  if  they  had  been  worn  on  the  toes, — parts  of  an  arm- 
let, a  specimen  of  black  flint,  a  core,  from  which  flakes  had  evi- 
dently been  struck.  Now,  the  presence  of  this  core  is  witness, 
that,  although  bronze  and  iron  were  in  use,  flint  was  still 
valued  after  the  Soman  invasion. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  although  flint  is  present  in  these 
graves,  yet  the  character  of  the  materials  found  with  it,  as  well 
as  the  mode  of  interment,  suggest  a  considerable  separation  in 
time  from  the  flints  found  with  the  pottery  in  the  north  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

In  comparing  the  pottery  of  these  several  places  with  one 
another,  those  tiiat  resembled  each  other  most  in  character  were 
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of  necessity  selected,  but  in  the  Kitchen-middingin  Constantine 
Bay  there  were  found  specimens  of  pottery  of  various  degrees 
of  quality  and  workmanship,  though  neither  assimilates  per- 
fectly with  that  found  in  the  Romano-British  grave-yard  at 
Mount  Batten.  Yet  they  approximate  so  nearly  that  an  ar- 
chseologist  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them,  historically 
speaking,  of  a  uniform  age,  produced  under  different  degrees 
of  civilisation. 

In  his  Commentaries,  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  southern  coasts 
of  this  island  were  inhabited  by  a  different  race  from  the  inland 
parts ;  that  central  England  was  inhabited  by  those  who  called 
themselves  natives  of  the  country,  dyed  their  bodies,  and  wore 
the  skins  of  wild  animals  for  clothes ;  on  the  sea  coast,  but  not 
extending  into  Devon  and  Cornwall,  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who 
were  more  highly  civilised,  used  iron,  and  went  to  war  in 
chariots,  that  came  thither  to  plunder  and  invade  the  island. 
Here  we  have  the  element  of  discord,  that  must  have  kept  the 
sonihem  parts  of  England  in  continual  ferment,  which  having 
quieted  down,  when  their  wars  were  ended  the  interlopers 
settled,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  land. 

It  is  upon  reasoning  such  as  this  that  I  contend  there  is  no 
eridence  to  show,  that  the  flint  flakes  which  we  find  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  may  not  have  been  co- 
eval with  the  history  of  the  period  that  immediately  preceded 
the  introduction  of  Boman  civilisation  into  this  country. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 
PLATE  IX. 

Fie.   1.    Almond  or  leaf-shaped  flint  implement^  carefully  wrought  on 

both  ddes. 
jf     2.    Flint  arrow  head,  carefully  wrought  on  both  sides. 
„     3;  4)  5.    Flaked  flints.    These,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding  figures, 

of  the  actual  size  of  the  implements  which  were  found  under 

six  feet  of  peat  on  Dartmoor. 
„     6.    Flint  arrow  head  from  a  Cromlech  on  Cam-Brea,  Cornwall. 
„     7.    Flaked  flint  from  submerged  forest  at  Northam  BurrowS;  Devon, 
„     8,  9, 10, 11.    Flaked  flints  from  Baggy  Point,  N.  Devon. 
„   12.    Flaked  flint  wrought  upon  one  side  at  the  margins  only. — ^Baggy 

Point. 

PLATE  X. 
„  13, 14;  15.    Flint  cores  from  which  flakes  have  been  struck. 
„  16;  17.    Fragment  of  ancient  pottery  with  and  without  ornamentation, 

from  a  Eitchen-midding  in  Constantine  Bay,  ComwalL 
„  18.    Roebuck's  horn,  from  the  same  place. 
TOL.  YI.— NO.  XXm.  P 
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Fig.  19^  20.    Ancient  pottery  from  a  British-Boman  grave  near  Plymoutk. 
A,  Bt    IKagram  of  an  anci^t  bed  of  blown  sand  in  Barnstaple  Bay. 

1.  Present  beacli. 

2.  Rocks  of  do. 

3.  Granite  boulder. 

4.  Balani  on  tbe  rocks  of  the  present  beach. 

5.  Sand  containing  rolled  pebbles  and  shells. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  of  smaller }  size. 
7  and  8.  Layers  of  irregularly  stratified  sand. 

0.  Superficial  soil. 

C    Diagram  of  a  submerged  forest  at  Northam  Burrows. 

1.  Surface  soil. 

2.  Blue  day. 

3.  Boiled  pebbles. 

4.  Slate  rock. 
6.  Pebble  ridge. 

6.  Trees  of  which  only  roots  remain. 

7.  Sand. 

8.  High  water  line. 

9.  Low  water  line. 
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REVIEWS. 


M.  DU  CHAILLU'S  APRICAN  DISCOVERIES/ 

A  TRAVELLER  who  writes  an  account  of  his  explorations^has  two  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  against :  if  he  narrates  anything  very  extraordinary 
people  are  apt  to  be  sceptical  as  to  his  love  of  truth,  and  if  the  incidents  of 
hb  history  approach  the  commonplace  he  is  not  imusually  said  to  be  dulL 
Unh^pily  for  M.  Du  ChaillU;  his  work  on  "  Equatorial  Africa  "  met  with 
a  good  d^  of  opposition  from  sceptical  naturalists,  but  we  think  that  in  the 
Tolume  he  has  now  given  us  he  has  surmounted  the  obstacles  we  haye  re- 
fened  to.  He  does  not  tell  us  ''a  more  wonderful  tale/'  nor  is  his  narra- 
tiye  deydd  of  interest  either  to  the  geographer  or  the  zoologist  The  object, 
tiie  author  teUs  us^  with  which  he  set  out  upon  the  expedition,  whose  re- 
solts  he  has  now  recorded^  was  to  substantiate  the  statements  which  he 
made  in  his  first  work.  He  felt  hurt  by  the  ^'unfair  and  ungenerous 
mtidsms  "  which  were  passed  upon  his  first  work,  and  he  determined,  by 
sappljing  himself  with  an  extensive  series  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  re- 
toiDing  to  Africa,  to  put  his  assertions  beyond  all  question.  Such  were 
tiie  author's  intentions  on  setting  out  a  second  time  to  explore  that  portion 
of  Africa  which  lies  immediately  below  the  equator.  M.  Du.  Chaillu 
thought  that^  by  ascertaining  with  astronomical  exactitude  the  posi- 
tion of  the  several  points  visited  by  him  in  his  travels,  he  should  thus 
prevent  any  of  those  insinuations  witii  which  he  was  so  abundantly  assailed 
on  bis  first  appearance  as  an  African  explorer.  This  was  why  he  took  with 
him  upon  his  last  voyage  a  number  of  philosophical  instruments,  for  es- 
timating the  height,  temperature,  longitude,  &c.,  of  each  portion  of  the 
oonntry  which  he  visited.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  tiiat  his  antid- 
pfttions  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  these  implements  of  research  were 
not  folly  carried  out  In  his  first  disembarkation  his  boat  was  upset,  and 
thoee  of  his  astronomical  instruments  which  were  not  lost  were  rendered 
qoite  unfit  for  scientific  use  through  the  corrosive  action  of  the  salt  water. 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  follow  M.  Du  Chaillu  in  his  various  wanderings  from 
tiie  moment  he  left  the  coast  till  he  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  Ashangui. 
In  the  portion  of  his  book  especially  devoted  to  the  record  of  his  progress 
from  day  to  day  among  the  natives,  M.  Du  Chaillu  does  not  provide  a  more 
inteiestkig  literary  Inll  of  fare  than  other  vmters  on  African  travel  There 
are  the  same  endless  disputes  with  the  natives,  and  the  old  trick  of  cultivat- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  hoary  chieftains,  through  the  assistance  of  a 


*  '' A  Joumey  to  Ashango  Land^  and  further  Penetration  into  Equatorial 
Africa."    By  Paul  P.  Du  Chaillu.    London :  Murray.    1867. 
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quantity  of  beads  or  a  bright  cotton  umbrella.  In  one  page  we  are  told 
of  some  prince  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  and  an  equivocal  code  of 
moials,  who  kindlj  offers  to  place  his  ''  better  "  halves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
accomplished  white  man.  In  another,  we  learn  how  some  amorous  princess, 
with  more  sentiment  than  propriety,  protects  the  interests  of  the  traveller. 
These  incidents  are  varied  by  an  occasional  murder,  and  the  changes  axe 
rung  upon  what  African  explorers  term  a  *'  palaver."  By  the  way,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  aboriginal  tendencies  in  this  direction  were  contagious  to 
Europeans,  for  we  seldom  find  a  work  on  Africa  which  does  not  extend 
over  double  the  number  of  pages  into  which  it  might  reasonably  have  beoi 
compressed.  We  do  not,  however,  desire  to  call  our  author  to  account  on 
this  score ;  we  would  merely  mention  that  the  great  bulk  of  his  volume  is 
occupied  by  the  ordinary  details  of  a  traveller's  diary,  and  is  therefore  of 
little  importance  to  the  scientific  reader.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  to 
M.  Du  Chaillu's  credit,  that  his  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  highly 
interesting  to  the  zoologist  and  the  student  of  ethnology.  We  shall  pre- 
sently quote  passages  in  proof  of  this,  but  in  doing  so  we  may  mention  tiiat 
many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  his  former  work,  and  so  strenuously  denied  by 
some  of  our  leading  naturalists,  have  been  corroborated  by  the  author's 
later  inquiries.  Concerning  these  we  may  especially  refer  to  the  contro- 
versies on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  gorilla,  and  the  Potamogale  vehx. 
These  discussions  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  closed,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Most  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  assertions  as  to  the  habits,  &c.,  of  the  gorilla,  have 
been  substantiated  by  his  recent  examination  of  these  creatures  in  their  wild 
condition,  and  the  investigations  of  Professor  Allnum,  of  Edinburgh,  show 
that  in  the  affair  of  the  Potamoffole  the  author  was  correct  and  his  critics 

.^d  him  an  injustice. 

There  are  three  points  in  this  volume  to  which  our  readers'  attention 

.should  be  directed.  These  are  the  history  of  the  Obongos  or  negro  dwaifis, 
the  account  of  the  African  ant-hills,  and  the  description  of  the  skulls  which 
the  author  brought  home  with  him.    It  is  to  Professor  Owen's  pen  that  we 

•owe  the  chapter  on  these  latter,  a  fact  which  lends  a  scientific  interest  to  the 
work  such  as  might  not  otherwise  attach  to  it  It  seems  to  us  that  M.  Bu 
ChaUlu  might  have  done  something  more  to  investigate  the  tribe  of  Obongos 
than  he  seems  to  have  attempted.  The  Obongos  appear  to  be  a  most  in- 
teresting, diminutive  race,  of  an  extremely  degraded  type,  and  it  would  have 
been  of  the  highest  importance  to  ethnology  to  have  had  a  careful  anato- 
mical description  of  them.  They  are  a  tribe  of  dwar&,  dwelling  in  huts 
of  the  rudest  description,  and  living  upon  the  results  of  their  himting 
expeditions.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  so  small^if  we  may  judge  from  the 
author's  measurements — as  M.  Du  Chaillu  would  have  us  believe.  Indeed, 
BO  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  following  description,  they  are  a  race  closely 
allied  to  the  Boschismen  of  more  southern  Africa : — 

'^  The  colour  of  these  people  was  of  a  dirty  yellow,  much  lighter  than  the 
Ashangos  who  surrounded  them,  and  their  eyes  had  an  untameable  wildness 
about  them  that  struck  me  as  being  very  remarkable.  In  their  whole  ap- 
pearance, physique,  and  colour,  they  are  totally  unlike  the  Ashangos  among 
whom  they  five.  The  Ashangos  declare  that  the  Obongos  intermarry  among 
themselves,  fflsters*with  brothers,  doing  this  to  keep  the  funilies  together  as 
much  as  possible. '  Their  foreheads  are  exceedingly  low  and  narrow,  and 
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they  hare  prominent  cheek  bones ;  but  I  did  not  notice  any  peculiarity  in 
their  hands  or  feet,  or  in  the  j^osition  of  the  toes,  or  in  the  relative  length 
of  their  arms  to  the  rest  of  their  bodies;  but  their  leo^s  appeared  to  be  rather 
short  in  proportion  to  their  trunks ;  the  palms  of  their  hands  seemed  quite 
white.  The  hair  of  their  heads  grows  in  very  short  curly  tufts.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  Ashangos  and  neighbouring  tribes  have  rather  long 
bushy  hair  on  their  heads,  which  enables  them  to  dress  it  in  various  ways. 
The  young  man  examined  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  hair  also  on  his  legs 
and  oreast,  growing  in  short  curly  tufts,  similar  to  the  hair  of  the  head." 

In  his  description  of  the  white  and  other  ants,  the  author  displays  that 
lack  of  minute  observation  which  nothing  but  a  long  experience  in  the  study 
of  organisms  can  give.  For  example,  it  appears  to  us  that  some  of  the 
creatures  which  he  puts  along  with  the  white  ants  (Neuropterous  insects) 
are  genuine  Hymenoptera ;  and  again,  his  descriptions,  save  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  character  of  the  habitation,  and  the  larger  external  features  of 
the  insect,  are  useless  as  means  of  zoological  diagnosis.  Much  excuse  for 
this  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  author's  specimens  were  all  lost  in  his 
retreat  from  Monoau  Eombo,  and  therefore  that  he  was  obliged  to  describe 
from  memory  alone  the  objects  he  had  seen.  He  describes  five  or  six 
different  kinds  of  ant,  some  of  them  being  unquestionably  Termites.  His 
account  of  the  Mushroom-hived  Termes  is  interesting.  Speaking  of  the 
habitation  of  this  species  he  says : — 

''  These  singular  hives,  shaped  like  gigantic  mushrooms,  are  scattered  by 
tens  of  thousands  over  the  prairie  of  Otando.  The  top  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  column  about  five  inches ;  the  total 
height  is  firom  ten  to  fifteen  inches.  They  are  not  all  uniformly  built,  but 
differ  in  the  roundness  or  sharpness  of  their  summits.  The  hive  is  not  so 
firmly  planted  in  the  ground  but  that  it  may  be  knocked  down  by  a  well- 
planted  Mck.  When  felled,  the  base  of  the  pillar  is  found  to  have  rested 
on  ^e  ground,  leaving  a  circular  hollow,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  ball 
of  earth  full  of  cells,  which  enters  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  pillar,  and 
the  cells  are  eagerly  defended  by  a  multitude  of  the  soldier  class  of  the  ants, 
which  I  took  to  be  males,  all  striving  to  bite  the  intruder  with  their  pincer- 
like  jaws.  On  breaking  open  the  ball — ^which,  when  handled,  divided  itself 
into  three  parts — ^I  always  found  it  full  of  young  white  ants,  in  different 
stages  of  growth,  and  also  of  eggs." 

M.  Da  Chaillu's  further  description  of  his  observations  of  this  ant  colony 
will  prove  most  attractive  reading  to  lovers  of  natural  histoiy,  but  the  details 
are  too  extensive  for  introduction  into  these  pages.  Professor  Owen's  portion 
of  the  present  work  has  some  importance,  although  it  esteblishes  no  law  which 
has  not  already  been  deduced*  He  describes,  in  pure  but  not  simple  anato- 
mical fashion,  three  skulls,  one  being  that  of  a  native  of  Femand  Yaz,  and 
the  two  others  being  those  of  people  of  the  Fan  tribe,  that  strange  group 
of  cannibal  Africans,  of  which  M.  Du  Chaillu  has  more  than  once  given  an 
account.  There  is  one  stetement  of  Professor  Owen's  which  is  of  consider- 
able interest :  it  relates  to  the  dolicho-cephalic  *  character  of  these  skulls. 
Speaking  of  this  term  as  applied  to  the  skulls  brought  over  by  the  author, 
he  says  that  it  does  not  imply  a  ''  greater  length  of  cranium  than  in  Indian 
and  European  akuUs,  which  would  be  called  brachy-cephalic,t  but  merely  a 

•  Long-headed.  t  Broad-headed. 
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want  of  filling  out  of  tlie  brain-case,  by  lateral  or  rertical  expansion."  Here 
we  may  remark  that  the  Professor  takes  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in 
favour  of  his  view  that  the  brain  of  man  is  absolutefy  different  from  that  of 
the  ape,  for  in  concluding  the  chapter  he  writes : — 

'<  In  all  the  negro-skulls  in  the  present  colleciaon,  as  in  those  of  Boschia- 
men,  Mincopies,  Australians,  and  every  other  variety  that  has  come  under 
my  observation,  the  essential  characters  of  the  axchencephalous  8ub-clai»y 
and  of  its  sole  fi;enus  and  species,  are  as  definitely  marked  as  in  the  akuUa  of 
the  highest  white  races." 

Altogether  we  may  say  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  work,  that  it  is  interesting  as 
a  book  of  travels,  and  is  instructive  in  relation  to  those  departments  of 
science  to  which  the  author  has  given  his  attention.  K  we  were  to  be  very 
critical,  we  should  say  that  in  many  instances  the  style  was  rough  and  jerky. 
But  on  the  whole  the  author's  English  is  readable,  and  his  book  is  good. 
M.  Du  Chaillu  is  not  an  Englishman,  and  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to 
distinguish  himself  in  what  so  many  English  travellers  fail — clear  English 
composition. 


POPULAR  BOTANY.* 

A  WONDERFUL  man,  indeed,  M.  Figuier  appears  to  be.  There  is  no 
subject  which  he  is  not  ready  to  write  upon,  and  we  must  confbaa 
that  his  compilations  have  a  certain  merit  to  recommend  them.  He  is  in 
the  department  of  scientific  book-manufacturers,  what  M.  Dumas  is  in 
light  literature.  He  wields  a  pen  which,  in  the  language  of  the  "  liners," 
is  eminently  ^  prolific."  Not  a  year  passes  by  without  the  appearance  of 
some  three  or  four  large  treatises  bearing  the  ftamp  of  M.  flguier'a 
factory.  His  great  book  on  Insects  has  not  yet  been  translated,  but  doubt- 
less we  shall  soon  have  an  English  edition  of  it.  Meanwhile,  we  have  hia 
"  Vegetable  World  **  reproduced  in  our  "  mother  tongue,"  and  it  behoves  us 
to  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

There  is  hardly  any  branch  of  science  which  is  undergoing  so  little  radical 
change  as  botany.  That  which  we  were  taught  ten  years  ago  is  that  whick 
students  learn  to-day.  This  is  at  least  the  case  in  regard  to  the  purely  scientific 
divisions  of  the  subject  Of  course  each  day  brings  forth  its  list  of  newly- 
discovered  plants,  and  in  this  way  not  only  adds  to  the  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  specific  and  generic  names,  but  aifords  the  botanist  new  facts  from 
which  to  discover  the  natural  affinities  and  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  vegetable  species.  But  as  regards  the  physiology  t  of  the  plant — 
the  offices  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  which  compose  it — ^there  is  little 
to  be  added,  even  in  the  year  1867,  to  the  grand  generalizations  put  forward 
in  Schleiden's  '^  Treatise,"  X  published  so  many  years  ago.    Indeed,  we  may 


•  "  The  Vegeteble  Worid :  being  a  History  of  Plants,  with  their  Bota- 
nical Descriptions  and  peculiar  Properties."  By  Louis  Figuier.  London : 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1867. 

t  Always  excepting  the  beautiful  researches  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  subject 
of  fertilization. 

X  '^  Plinciples  of  Scientific  Botany,  or  Botany  as  an  inductave  Science." 
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ssMj  affinn  that  none  of  the  works  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Professor 
at  Jena  is  in  any  respect  to  be  compared  with  it.  So  likewise  as  to  structure^ 
if  we  except  the  more  recent  inquiries  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gris,  M.  Ohatin,  M. 
Bomety  and  a  few  others,  little  has  been  added  to  the  knowledge  acquired 
ten  years  ago.  It  may  be  gathered,  therefore,  that  the  preparation  of  a 
general  work  on  botany  is  attended  with  no  yery  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  M.  Figuier's  present  work  is  by  no  means  as 
inaccurate  as  most  popular  books  on  scientific  subjects. 

M.  Figuier  has  divided  his  task  into  four  portions :  The  organography 
and  physiology  of  plants ;  the  classification  of  plants ;  the  natural  families  of 
plants^  and  geographical  distribution/  The  division  is  a  good  one,  but  is  not 
novel.  Under  these  four  heads  M.  Figuier  discusses  the  natural  history  of 
plants ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  illustrations— of  which  it  is  faint  praise  to  say 
that  they  are  admirably  conceived  and  executed — and  in  a  terse  clear  style, 
he  certainly  does  much  towards  the  '*  popularization  '^  of  botany.  We 
cannot  say,  however,  that  the  four  divisions  are  equal  in  point  of  treatment 
Clearly,  the  first,  which  is  devoted  to  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants, 
ranks  first  also  in  order  of  merit.  The  portion  in  which  the  classification  of 
plants,  and  the  arrangement  into  families  is  given  stand  next,  and  the  chapter 
on  distribution  is  judiciously  placed  last  for  more  reasons  than  one.  If  we 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  classification,  it  is  that  in  some  portions  it 
is  more  detailed  than  is  necessary.  The  arrangement  of  the  natural  families 
it  is  impossible  to  complain  much  of,  for  the  writings  of  lindley  have  not 
been  spared  in  this  part  of  the  compilation.  The  geographical  portion  of  the 
subject,  however,  we  must  and  do  protest  against ;  it  contains  no  reference 
to  important  inquiries  which  have  thrown  real  light  on  the  question  of 
geographical  distribution.  Indeed  its  scientific  qualities  may  be  represented 
by  the  word  mhil,  Th^  is  a  great  deal  said  about  *'  the  rich  and  varied 
vegetati<m  of  Asia,"  and  so  forth ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  part  of  the  book  is 
a  poor  reproduction  of  the  old  '*  physical  geography  "  of  our  schools — a 
jdbice  which  ccmtainsnot  a  single  generalization,  and  is  full  of  questionable 
fftcta.  In  describing  the  organs  of  plants,  M.  Figuier  has  fallen  into  very  few 
mistakes,  but  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  omissions,  which  the  botanical 
leader  must  instantly  notice,  but  which  are  of  little  importance  to  the  amateur. 
There  is  only  one  other  matter  concerning  the  author,  to  which  we  must 
call  attention.  That  is  his  tendency  to  become  hyper-popular  in  explaining 
certain  phenomena.  It  is  one  thing  to  confess  one's  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  some  organic  operations,  and  quite  another  to  assign  them  to  the  limbo 
of  a  mysterious  agency.  We  do  not  therefore  justify  M.  Figuier's  position 
in  the  following  assertion : — 

^*  We  must,  besides,  in  order  to  explain  the  great  phenomenon  of  the  life 
of  plants,  brinff  in  a  force  very  superior  to  all  these  physical  actions.  This 
is  uie  action  of  vitid  force,  which  God  only  bestows,  and  of  which  He  alone 
directs  the  results." 

We  are  puzzled  to  know  whether  these  sentences  are  more  remarkable 
iat  irreverence  or  bad  gnunmar,  but  we  cannot  assent  to  thdr  science.    M. 

Translated  by  Dr.  Lankester,  F.R.S.  A  few  copies  of  this  work  may  still 
be  had  of  Mr.  Haffdwicke. 
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Figaier  should  rather  have  said :  *'  Beyond  this  point  we  are  unable  to- 
explain  the  process  of  life  in  plants;  we  may  hope  that  further  research  will 
lemoye  a  great  deal  of  our  present  ignorance^  but  meantime  we  must  wait  P" 
Does  M.  Figuier  mean  that  life  is  the  only  power  wielded  by  the  Creator? 
if  noty  then  which  does  he  especially  instance,  vital  force  as  something  which 
*'  God  only  bestows."    Where  do  tiie  other  forces  come  from  ? 

We  haye  done  with  the  author,  and  come  now  to  the  translator,  who 
modestly  announces  himself  as  W.  S.  0.  He  has  no  doubt  had  a 
difficult  task  to  perform,  and  one  which  none  but  a  translator  is  able 
thoroughly  to  appreciate;  he  has  had  to  preserve  the  author^s  style,  while 
rendering  his  meaning  dearly  intelligible ;  and,  in  addition,  ho  has  had 
to  convert  the  Gallic  scientific  technicalities  into  English  ones — a  process 
utterly  impossible  for  one  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  treated  upon  in  the 
original  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  impartial  critic  must  lean  toward  the 
translator,  and  our  sympathies  extend  too  in  this  direction.  But,  making  all 
allowances,  we  cannot  award  very  high  praise  to  W.  S.  0.  for  Ms  exertions. 
He  has  certainly  given  us  a  good  translation  of  the  work  of  a  writer  addicted 
to  occasional  indulgence  in  the  "grandiloquent ''  and  "ornate,"  but  he  hafi 
many  errors  to  account  for,  and  these  we  hope  to  see  removed  in  that  second 
edition  which  the  book  is  certain  to  go  through.  We  need  only  allude  to  a 
few  passages  in  which  we  find  the  rules  of  composition  strangely  violated. 
They  are  not  special  samples,  but  are  typical  of  a  general  carelessness  of 
style  which  pervades  the  volume.  Thus,  "  They  bear  the  name  of  stomatea 
firom  the  Greek  word  erdfia,  'mouth.'  A  stomates  of  Cycas  under  the 
microscope  is  seen  in  fig.  126.'^  "  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  at  the 
same  time  that  leaves  transpire  they  also  reciprocrate  and  absorb  water  by 
their  own  sur&ce.''  "  In  every  case  hitherto  mentioned  the  number  of  flowers 
of  the  same  generation  are  indeterminate  in  each  group.''  We  would  ask 
the  translator  also  to  revise  his  scientific  terms,  names  of  writers,  &c. ;  many 
of  them  are  incorrect,  as  in  the  following  instances:  Uuger,  Scaleform, 
Destrin,  D.  purpusia,  tracheiL  The  objections  that  we  have  rused  are  not 
serious  ones;  and  when  we  consider  the  comprehensiveness,  beauty  of  illus- 
tration, typography,  and  general  accuracy  of  M.  Hguier's  work,  we  are  bound 
to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  a  book  admirably  adapted  to  the  class  for  which  it  is 
intended. 


ASTRONOMY.^ 

TTTE  are  soiry  to  be  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  Mr.  Chambers's  asser- 
Vf  tion,  that  astronomy  is  not  cultivated  in  this  country  either  as  a  study 
or  as  a  recreation  to  the  extent  that  it  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 
America.  We  are  not^  however,  prepared  quite  to  consent  to  his  explanatioo 
of  the  reason.  There  is  no  doubt  something  in  the  fiict  that  astronomy  has 
not  been  correctiy  popularized  as  a  study,  but  still  this  hardly  explains  the 
drcumstance.  It  is  true  that  till  of  late  we  have  not  had  a  treatise 
which  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  ignorant  of  mathematics— at 


•  " Descriptive Astronomv,"  by  George  F.Chambers,  F.RA.S.,  of  ibe 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Fjress.    1867, 
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Ittetf  each  a  treatise  as  would  encourage  the  study  of  astronomy.  But 
books  have  been  published,  which,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  ought  to- 
have  engendered  a  love  for  astronomical  pursuits,  and  we  trust  that  to  some 
dight  extent  they  have  been  successful  in  this  respect.  May  not  the  rea- 
son, or  one  of  the  reasons,  lie  in  the  supposition  that  our  climate,  cloudy 
skies,  foggy  air,  and  a  condition  of  things  productive  of  discomfort  to  the 
English  amateur,  is  unfavourable  to  astronomical  pursuits?  We  merely 
ask  the  question  in  order  that  amateurs  may  be  assured  that  they  may 
engage  to  advantage  in  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  even  in  this 
country.  We  feel  positive  that  if  it  were  generally  known  that  evea  with 
a  cheap  telescope  a  patient  observer  may  make  most  important  discoveries, 
the  field  of  workers  would  soon  become  enlarged.  Now  this  effect  we  think 
is  likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  splendid  volume  which  has  been  issued  by 
the  Clarendon  Press.  Mr.  Chambers  is  one  whose  previous  labours  in  the 
departments  of  astronomy  and  meteorology  highly  qualify  him  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken,  and  few  we  think  will  be  disappointed  with  the  work 
he  has  now  given  us.  ''  Descriptive  Astronomy  "  is  a  large  book,  extending 
over  nearly  900  pages,  and  abounding  in  excellent,  and  some  of  them  novel, 
illustrations.  There  is  hardly  any  division  of  his  subject  which  the  author 
has  omitted  the  discussion  of— unless,  indeed,  that  of  solar-spectrum- 
analysis — and  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  this  omission  that  the  time  has- 
not  yet  come  for  regarding  this  branch  of  physics  as  a  section  of  astronomy. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense,  for  it  shows 
that  the  author  wishes  his  treatise  to  be  regarded  as  solid  and  accurate 
rather  than  sensational  and  startling.  We  wish  we  had  room  for  a  full 
analysis  of  Mr.  Chambers's  book,  of  which  we  are  able  to  give  no  more  than 
the  most  outlinear  notice.  We  therefore  all  the  more  strongly  urge  our 
readers  to  take  it  up  and  examine  it  for  themselves.  It  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject in  its  entirety.  Abstract .  considerations  are  as  much  as  possible 
avoided^  except  where  their  introduction  is  absolutely  necessary;  but  all 
phenomena  are  carefully  described^  and  the  most  recent  discoveries  find  a 
record  in  Mr.  Chambers's  pages.  The  advice  to  workers  is  eminently  good^ 
being  simple  and  practical,  and  such  as  the  ^*  intending"  astronomer  requires. 
The  history  of  the  science  and  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  several 
apparatus  are  also  g^ven.  Finally,  there  is  a  well-airanged  series  of  astro- 
nomical tables.  With  one  of  Browning's  cheap  telescopes  and  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Chambers's  '' Descriptive  Astronomy,"  even  the  amateur  may  look 
forward  to  establishing  his  fame  as  a  student  of  the  heavens. 


g 


POPULAR  SCIENCE,  par  exceUence, 

nt  JOHN  HERSCHEL  is  said  to  be  our  best  popular  scientific  writer, 
and  certainly  his  volume  of  lectures  bears  high  testimony  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  general  belief.  The  lectures,  which  he  has  here  reprinted,  are 
ceztainly  the  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  intelligible  essays  on  scientific 

*  "  Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects."    By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Her- 
sdiel;  Bart,  KH.    London  :  Alexander  Strahan.    1867. 
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questions  which  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  There  is  a  force 
of  style  in  them  which  bears  the  reader  on^  nolefu  volen$,  while  the  methods 
of  illustration,  the  well-selected  analogies^  and  the  dear  description,  render 
subjects  hitherto  obscure  and  difficult,  lucid  and  easily  graced.  The 
lectures  were  originally  delivered  before  various  local  philosophical  societies, 
and  published  in  some  of  our  literary  journals.  Some  would  say,  why 
reprint  them  ?  We  do  not.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  publisher  has  shown  a 
wise  discrimination  in  selecting  them  for  reissue.  They  are  upon  several 
attractive  subjects,  and  some  of  them  rise  so  far  in  value  above  the  merely 
popular,  that  we  should  like  to  see  them  enlarged  and  published  sepa- 
rately. We  refer  especially  to  the  three  lectures  on  light,  which  extend 
over  180  pages  of  the  present  volume,  and  form  a  masterpiece  which  is 
certainly  unrivalled.  The  other  topics  which  Sir  John  takes  up  are — ^vol- 
canoes and  earthquakes;  the  sun;  comets,-  the  weather  and  weather- 
prophets;  celestial  measurings  and  weighings;  sensorial  vision;  the  yard, 
the  pendulum,  and  the  metre  atoms ;  the  origin  of  force ;  the  undnlatory 
theory  (this  lecture  ought  to  go  with  the  three  on  light) ;  and  the  estimation  of 
skill  in  target-shooting.  It  is  rare  to  find  in  combination  so  much  literary 
skill,  tutorial  power,  and  scientific  erudition  as  this  volume  presents.  It 
is  no  flattery  to  say  of  it,  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  savant  with  pleasure, 
and  by  the  amateur  with  profit. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.^ 


IN  our  notices  of  Parts  I.  and  IL  of  this  work,  we  were  compelled  to  give  the 
author  unqualified  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  prepared  his 
new  edition.  In  this  instance,  too,  we  must  do  as  we  then  did,  for  in  no 
respect  has  the  author  left  anything  undone  to  render  the  volume  on  oiganic 
chemistry  worthy  of  his  own  high  reputation,  and  valuable  both  to  chemical 
students  and  to  manufacturing  chemists.  As  a  most  comprehensive  expo- 
sition of  the  theories  and  phenomena  of  modem  organic  chemistry  it  stands 
unmatched,  and  as  a  work  of  reference,  not  only  upon  the  oiganic  chemistiy 
of  the  laboratory,  but  upon  the  complex  oiganic  chemistry  of  the  manufac- 
tory, we  know  of  no  work  which  can  equal  it.  The  gas  manufacturer,  the 
dyer,  the  petroleum  distiller,  the  soap  and  candle  maker,  the  baker,  the 
distiller,  the  wine  merchant,  will  aU  do  well  to  purchase  Dr.  Miller's  third 
volume ;  and  the  physiologist  and  educated  agriculturist  will  find  in  it  much 
to  interest  and  instruct  them.  This  was  true  of  the  older  editions,  but  it  is 
trebly  true  of  this  one,  which  contains  reference  to  all  the  results  of  recent 
research.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  introduction  of 
the  new  notation ;  this  feature  may  prove  a  littie  objectionable  to  the  older 
students,  but  its  employment  was  inevitable.  The  new  notation  has  esta- 
blished its  claims  to  recognition ;  it  is  beginning  to  be  universally  employed 


•  *'  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical."  By  William  Allen 
MlUer,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.  Third  Edition.  Part  IIL  Oiganic  Chemistry. 
London:  Longmans.    1867. 
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Ij  modem  chemists ;  it  afibrds  many  advantages  over  the  old  system,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  master.  The  ''  old  school ''  reader,  too,  "vvill  be  a  little 
e(Hifiised  at  first  to  find  that  sulphate  of  soda  Ib  now  sodic  sulphate,  and  that 
the  carbonic  add,  so  impressed  on  their  minds  (not  physically),  is  now  be- 
come transformed  into  carbonic  anhydride ;  but  he  will  soon  get  oyer  these 
little  difficulties^  and  then^  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Miller's  excellent  powers  as 
a  teacher^  he  will  walk  over  the  field  of  organic  chemistry  without  much 
stumbling.  This  third  volume  is  the  best  of  the  three,  and  the  most  useful 
and  suggestive.  The  physician^  the  chemist,  and  the  manufacturer  will  all 
find  something  in  its  pag^  touching  upon  their  respective  pursuits  and 
inquiries. 


THE  WORLD  BEFORE  THE  DELUGE.* 

ANEW  edition  of  this  highly  popular^work  has  been  issued.  Need  we 
say  it  is  not  less  handsome  than  the  first.  When  we  look  at  its  mul- 
titude of  illustrations,  its  luxurious  paper,  and  its  good  typography,  we 
must  give  tiie  publishers  every  credit  for  their  labours.  The  next  point  to 
be  considered  is  the  matter  of  the  book.  In  the  last  edition  this  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  keying  with  a  good  deal  that  modem  geology  has  taught  us. 
It  is  satisfactory  therefore  to  find  an  improvement  in  this  edition,  which  we 
are  told  was  revised  by  Mr.  Bristow.  Few  abler  geologists  could  have  been 
selected  for  the  woric,  and  we  only  wish  that  full  play  had  been  given  to  him ; 
but  we  fear  that  he  has  be^i  sadly  trammelled  in  the  execution  of  his  task 
of  revision.    This  we  conclude  from  the  following  passage  in  the  preface : — 

"  Many  points  which  are  more  or  less  inferential,  and  therefore  matters 
of  inditfidtm  (minion,  and  especially  those  on  which  M.  Firmer  bases  his 
speculations,  Mr.  Bristow  has  left  in  their  original  form,  rather  than  make 
such  modifications  as  would  wholly  change  the  character  of  the  book.'' 

What  this  statement  means,  and  how  far  the  abstract  proposition  it 
involves,  can  be  justified,  we  leave  the  reader  to  j  udge  for  himself.  For  our 
own  parts  we  can  only  say,  that  while  in  some  ways  the  book  has  been 
improved  (especially  by  means  of  the  additions  made  to  it)  it  has  been  on 
the  whole  very  little  altered.  M.  Figuier  describes  the  leading  facts  and 
phenomena  of  geology  very  well,  and  the  profuse  illustrations  remove  any 
obstacles  that  might  otherwise  meet  the  general  reader }  but  his  speculations 
are,  in  our  opinion,  very  often  more  visionary  than  well-foimded,  and  we 
must  entirely  dissent  from  his  mode  of  restoring  pre-diluvial  forms.  The 
pictorial  Bible  is  an  admirable  book,  but  we  do  not  see  that  its  noble  teach- 
ings are  more  enhanced,  or  the  facts  of  geology  more  elucidated,  by  abstract- 
ing its  suggestive  pictures  of  the  Deluge  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  illustrate 
a  treatise  on  popular  geology.  The  woodcuts  intercalated  with  the  text, 
are  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  are  numerous  and  well-selected,  but  the 
"ideal  representations"  are  the  badly-executed  extravagances  of  a  too- 
imaginative  genius. 

•  <<  The  World  before  the  I>eluge."  A  new  edition.  By  Louis  Kguier. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall.   18o7. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  HEAT.* 

r[S  excellent  little  manual  was,  through  some  oyersight,  left  unnoticed  in 
our  last  Number.  It  is  clear^  well  written,  and  up  to  the  date  of  modem, 
discovery,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  mastered  by  the  intelligent 
student.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  portions :  in  the  first  are  described 
the  various  effects  produced  upon  bodies  by  heat ;  the  second  contains  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  heat  through  space ;  and  the  third 
relates  to  the  nature  of  heat,  its  sources  and  its  connection  with  other  pro- 
perties of  matter.  Mr.  Stewart  is  one  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  heat,  and  this  fact  alone  should  insure  the  success  of  his  manual ; 
but  the  book  carries  with  it  intrinsic  elements  of  success ;  for  it  contains 
exactly  what  the  University-student  wants,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the 
reader  is  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  heat  before  being  in- 
troduced to  the  complex  laws  which  govern  them. 


Chemical  Philosophy  according  to  Modem  Theories,  by  Dr.  Adolphus  C. 
Wurtz,  F.RS.,  translated  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  London :  Button.  1867. 
We  could  not  possibly  review  this  work  in  our  colunms,  for  it  is  such  an 
advanced  dissertation  upon  the  modem  pluloeophy  of  chemistry,  that,  even 
if  we  had  the  space  at  our  disposal,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  would  be 
too  technical  for  our  pages.  We  remember  with  pleasure  seeing  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Wurtz  published  in  the  CTiemical  News,  and  we  congratulate  the  able 
editor  of  that  journal  upon  his  selection  of  the  lectures,  and  on  the  ability 
with  which  he  conducted  the  translation.  The  book  is  small,  but  it  contains 
an  able  exposie  of  the  modem  theories ;  and  we  confess,  with  its  translator^ 
that  for  breadth  of  view^  lucidity  of  expression,  orderly  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  shrewdness  and  fairness  in  reasoning,  Dr.  Wurtz's  treatise  appears  to  be 
singularly  distinguished. 

The  Inductornm,  or  Induction  CoU,  ^-c,  by  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Second  edition.  London:  ChurdiilL  1867.  We  direct  notice  to  this,  a 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Noad's  instmdive  little  work  on  the  induction  coil. 
Tbose  who  are  anxious  to  get  an  insight  without  much  trouble  into  the 
wonderful  phenomena  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  induction  coil 
should  purchase  this  book. 

The  Year-Book  of  FacU  in  Science  and  Art,  by  John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 
London :  Lockwood.  1867.  This  little  volume  is  a  remmS  of  scientific 
progress  during  the  past  year.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  compilation  render 
mistakes  inevitable,  but  Mr.  Timbers  summary  is  more  accurate  than  its 
class  generally  is.  The  cuttings  are  principally  from  the  Illustrated  London 
News  and  Mechimics'  Magasine, 

The  Twin  Records  of  Creation,  or  Geology  and  Genesis,  by  Geo.  W.  Victor 
Le  Vaux.    London:  Lockwood.    1867.     Adopting  the  extremely  noTel 


•  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat"   By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL  J).    Oxford : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1866. 
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and  anti-heietical  maxim  of  '*  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit/'  Mr.  Le  Vaux, 
whose  name  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  before  in  connection  with 
Btdence,  treats  as  to  some  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller's  conclusions.  He  has 
hashed  the  joint  prepared  in  so  savouiy  a  way  by  the  Scotch  geolog^ ; 
but  it  has  sadly  lost  flavour  in  recooking.  Mr.  Yaux  bas  a  very  good  object 
in  view^  and  ^ose  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  records  of  nature  and  the 
Bible  contrasted  sbould  read  bis  book.  He  thinks  he  may  be  thought  pre- 
sumptuous m  offering  a  volume  to  the  public^  but  the  following  explanation 
will  doubtless  be  received  as  satisfactory:  ''From  my  cbildhood  I  have 
had  a  particular  taste^indeed,  I  might  say  a  passion — ^for  the  study  of 
nature,  and  of  geology  in  particular.  The  rugged  mountain  and  lonely  glen^ 
the  wild  cascade  and  forest  glade^  have  always  had  peculiar  attractions  for 
me."  The  book  was  originally  addressed  to  some  private  friends,  and  as 
oocadonally  does  occur  in  such  instances,  its  merit  was  appreciated  and  the 
author  felt  constrained  to  pubHsb  it. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

rE  Dechidion  of  the  Mem  Figure  of  the  Earth  horn  compaziBoii  of  the 
Anglo-Gallic^  Eusaiaii,  and  Indian  Atob,  is  the  subject  of  a  communi- 
cation transmitted  to  the  Philosophical  Magaasme  for  February,  by  Archdeacon 
Pratt.  The  paper  is  one  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  as  the  details  are 
of  too  mathematical  a  nature  for  these  pages,  we  merely  call  attention  to 
the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  essay.  Those  especially  interested  can 
peruse  the  original  memoir  themselyes. 

TTie  Solar  Spectrum. — ^M.  Angstrom  in  a  memoir  recently  published,  calls 
attention  to  two  important  results  arrived  at  &om  his  researdies.  The  first 
is  the  certain  presence  of  manganese  in  the  sun,  he  haying  observed  the 
coincidence  of  at  least  thirty  lines.  The  other  is  the  discovery  of  a  new 
hydrogen  line.  The  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  presents,  as  is  well  known,  three 
lines — two  of  which  coincide  with  0  and  F,  and  a  third  with  a  line  near  G. 
The  fourth  line  which  M.  Angstrom  has  observed  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
interval  between  G  and  H ;  it  coincides  with  a  very  intense  solar  line,  which 
he  has  called  h.  With  Geissler's  tube  this  line  is  very  distinctly  seen, 
although  it  is  very  much  less  feeble  than  the  three  others.  This  result  is 
the  more  satiBfactory,  as  the  line  h  was  the  only  one  among  those  of  a 
certain  intensity,  whose  origin  still  appeared  mysterious.  The  explanation 
of  it  which  M.  Angstrom  has  found  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  acquires 
an  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  line  h  occurs  several  times  in 
the  stellar  spectra,  drawn  by  Mr.  Huggins. 

The  cause  of  {he  Heat  of  the  Sun  and  Heavenly  Bodies. — On  March  4,  M. 
Patau  called  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy  to  his  memoir  on  the 
above  subject.  The  memoir,  however,  has  not  yet  been  laid  before  the 
members. 

The  Solar  Spots,— -Keir  Eirchhoff  has  published  a  reply  to  M.  Faye, 
relative  to  the  course  of  the  solar  spots.  He  says,  whatever  be  the  consti- 
tution of  the  sun,  the  spots  can  only  be  explained  by  a  local  diminution  of 
temperature  approaching  or  exceeding  incandescence.  ^'My  hypothesis 
supposes  the  cause  of  this  diminution  to  lie  in  the  radiation  of  clouds, 
to^wd  planetary  space,  of  clouds  produced  by  the  condensation  and  isola- 
tion of  the  photosphere."  Heir  Eirchhoff  admits  that  posdbly  other  ex- 
planations of  the  cooling  process,  may  better  meet  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  he  considers  that  the  adoption  of  any  of  them  which  rejects  the  con- 
sideration of  a  diminution  of  temperature  would  be  equivalent  to  asserting 
the  natural  laws  are  quite  different  on  the  sun  to  what  they  are  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. — Comptes  JRendus,  March  4. 
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DtBoppeartmce  of  a  lAmar  Crater. — ^Padie  Secchi,  writing  from  Rome^  on 
Febroaiy  14^  states,  in  relation  to  the  reports  that  the  Crater  LinnS  has  dis- 
^ipearedy  that  he  has  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  inrestigating  this 
point  He  says :  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  (Fehmary);  between  8  and  10 
o'clock,  the  Crater  became  lighted  up,  and  one  could  see  near  the  limiting 
circle  a  smaU  point,  and  around  it  a  yery  flat  irregularly  circular  crown. 
The  absence  of  proper  illumination  and  the  promoxity  of  the  moon  to 
the  horizon,  preyented  further  obseryation.  On  the  11th,  in  the  eyening, 
LimS  was  already  pretty  well  illuminated;  and  at  7  o'clock,  one  could  see 
distinctly  a  yery  small  crater,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  white  crown,  which 
shone  brightly  on  the  deep  shade  of  the  Mare  teremtatis.  The  size  of  the 
orifice  of  the  crater  was  about  |  of  a  second  or  more ;  and  the  crown  was  a 
little  larger  than  Sulpicius  OaUue.  Signer  Secchi  dwells  upon  this  com- 
parison^ because  he  says  it  shows  us  M.M.  Moedler  and  fieer,  whose  map  he 
employs^  ^auld  neyer  haye  figured  a  crater  so  large  and  well-defined  as 
Ikej  assign  to  Xttut^,  for  a  white  spot  such  as  that  which  exists  at  present ; 
in  hist  Stdptcws  GfaUus  is  actually  much  larger  than  the  little  crater  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  spot. 

The  Meteoric  Shower  of  November  m  Mexico, — M.  A.  Poey  writes  to 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  concerning  his  obseryations  in  Mexico.  He  states 
that  there  was  really  no  shower  perceptible  from  his  obsenratory.  The 
Mowing  are  the  results  of  the  inquiries  made  at  the  Obseryatory  of  Santa- 
Clara,  by  the  French  Scientific  Commission  under  M.  Poey : — 

Night  of  November  13  €md  14. 
Northern  HemiBpheze.  Southern  Hemisphere.  TotaL 

Prom  12  pjc.  to  1  ajc.    7  meteors.    12  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  11  meteors  .    18 
„        1  A.1C.  to  2  A.1C.  16       „  1  A.M.  to  2  A Jf.  12        „         .28 

Total      .        .    23  Total       .  "23  "46 

Night  of  November  14  and  16. 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Sonihem  Hemisphere.  Total. 

From  1  A.1C.  to  2  a.k.  13  meteors.        1  a.k.  to  2  A.M.  17  meteors  .    30 

„     2  A.1C.  to  3  A.K.  16      „  2  A.K.  to  8  A.1C.  10  meteors  .    26 

Total    .        .    29  Total     .  l7  ^6 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  aboye  figures  :  (1)  That  the  number  of  meteors 
did  not  exceed  the  mean  of  ordinary  nights )  (2)  That  there  were  ten  millions 
more  seen  on  the  night  of  the  14th  and  15lii,  than  on  the  preceding  eyen- 
ings;  (&)  That  the  maximum  number  was  seen  between  one  and  two. 

TlieprobMe  Periodicity  of  the  Comet  observed  at  the  Obeervatory  of  Mar- 
seUks  on  Januarg  22. — This  has  receiyed  the  consideration  of  M.  Silloujelt. 
He  has  calculated — ^though  with  the  assistance  of  yery  imperfect  instruments 
—according  to  Cauchy's  method,  the  elements  of  this  comet  It  results 
from  his  calculation — ^neceasarily  approximatiye — ^that  the  comet  is  periodic 
He  has  obtained  for  its  elements  almost  analogous  numbers  to  those  figured 
under  the  number  27  in  Arago's  Astronomy.  This  comet,  therefore,  would 
eeem  to  be  that  which  was  discoyered  by  Messier,  in  April  1771. 

M,  Fofy^e  Theory  of  the  Solar  Spots.-^ThQ  yiews  of  Herr  Kirchhofl>  giyen 
already^  haye  been  answered  by  M.  Faye,  who  maintains  that  Herr  Eiich- 
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hoffs  explanation  is  in  no  way  astronomical^  and  is  unsupported  by  obser- 
yalion.  In  referring  to  his  own  theory  of  solar  reflexion  and  parallax,  lie 
has  confirmed  the  fact,  which  passed  unnoticed  up  to  the  present  time,  that 
ivhen,  after  the  apparition  of  a  beam  or  fillet  of  light  thrown  from  one  aide 
to  the  other,  a  spot  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  the  halves,  as  if  it  had 
received  an  impulse  in  front,  takes  an  abnormal  motion  of  its  own,  while  the 
other  half  continues  alone  its  normal  movement,  with  variations  of  yelocity 
which  only  depend  on  the  latitude. 

The  Laws  of  Isolation, — M.  G.  Lambert  read  a  paper  before  the  French 
Academy  on  January  28.  The  memoir  referred  especially  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Arctic  zones,  and  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  diurnal  isolation 
•of  the  sun,  the  principal  cause  of  this  temperature.  The  power  of  isolation 
in  a  certain  place  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  thermometric  effect 
which  is  its  consequence,  but  which  depends  upon  a  number  of  vaiiable 
causes  analysed  by  tiie  author,  and  of  which  the  technical  details  have  been 
sent  in  an  extended  memoir  upon  isothermic  lines,  &c.  Designating  by 
L  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  sun,  w  =  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
?(/=  the  angle  formed  by  the  axis  of  the  earth  with  the  circle  of  isolation, 
an  angle  which  is  equal  to  the  declination,  /  =  the  latitude,  we  have  the 
following  equations  to  represent  the  graphic  trace  oi  the  curve  of  isolation 
at  each  pandlel  and  at  each  season : — 

Sin  t</=  sin  t(7  sin  X 
a:  =  X  cos  (/—«/) 
y  =  X  cos  (Z— m/)  tejito"  Sw  (l^v/) 

in  which  x  represents  the  power  of  the  diurnal  isolation. 

The  French  Academy's  Prize  for  Astronomy  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
MacLear,  for  the  mensuration,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian,  and  the  publication  of  his  great  work, ''  Verification  and  Extension 
of  La  Oaille's  Arc  of  Meridian  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,''  two  vols.,  4to. 
The  celestial  amplitude  of  the  arc  measured  by  Mr.  MacLear  differs  only  by 
a  small  fraction  of  a  second  from  the  amplitude  found  by  La  Caille,  and  this 
agreement  contributes  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  French  astronomer. 

The  Cometary  Theory  of  Shooting- stars — to  whom  does  it  belong  f  —  The 
Abb^  ^oigno,  who  has  broached  this  question,  and  who  evidently  feels 
strongly  on  the  point,  makes  the  following  observations  in  our  contemporary, 
the  Chemical  News,' of  March  15  :  '^  In  a  quite  recent  note  inserted  on  Mardi 
3,  in  the  International  Bulletin  of  the  ImpiBrial  Observatory,  and  on  the  8th 
inst.  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Scientific  Association  of  France,  M.  Le  Verrier 
resumes  on  the  cometary  theory  of  shooting  stars,  and  persists  in  attributing 
the  honour  of  it  to  himself,  without  condescending  to  mention  the  name  of 
Schiaparelli,  whose  letters,  however,  have  been  published  in  a  journal  of 
great  authority,  the  Meteorological  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Rome,  issued 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Kev.  P.  Secchi,  and  were  translated  by  the 
writer  before  M.  Le  Verrier  had  published  a  single  word  of  his  researches. 
We  are  really  frightened  by  this  system  of  organized  cool-blooded  appro- 
priation, and  more  so  by  these  lines,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  even  more 
cooUy  calculated :  Sir  John  Herschel,  who,  along  with  Am  son,  Alexander 
Herschd,  has  paid  great  attention  to  shooting'Stars,  gives  his  complete  assent  to 
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the  theoiy  of  the  swarma  of  November.  Poor  M.  Schiaparelli  I  Happily 
tiie  Attronomischt  Nachrkhten  have  collected  the  necessary  papers^  and  he 
will  soon  be  in  a  position  of  Laving  his  revenge." 

The  Difference  of  Longitude  between  Netofotmdland  and  Valencia  has  re- 
cently been  ricertained  by  means  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  It  has  been 
effected  by  Mr.  Gould;  who  was  sent  to  estimate  it  by  the  Coast  Survey  of 
the  United  States.  A  preliminary  calculation  gave  longitude  of  Heart's 
Content)  Newfoundland,  in  respect  to  Valonciay  21l  61m.  66*58.  Time  occu- 
pied by  the  electricity  to  pass  through  the  cable,  0'32s. 


BOTANY. 

Distinction  of  Species  among  the. Alga, — ^In  the  last  number  of  the  Micro*' 
scopieal  Journal  there  is  an  able  paper  upon  this  subject  by  Dr.  Braxton* 
Hicks.  He  continues  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Archer  of  the  Dublin 
Natural  History  Society.  Mr.  Archer  believes  very  firmly,  that  certaia 
forais,- which  he  and  other  botanists  have  described,  are  distinct  species,  fixed 
and  immutable.  Dr.  Hicks  doubts  this.  He  contends  that,  in  order  to  be 
convinoed  that  some  of  the  organisms  described  by  naturalists  are  undoubted 
qmes,  it  would  be  necessajy  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  develop- 
ment-history. This  knowledge  we  do  not  possess,  and  since  certain  of  the 
temporary  conditions  of  some  alg»  resemble  the  forms  called  species  there 
appears  to  be  much  force  in  Dr.  Hicks's  arguments.  In  his  last  paper,  Mr. 
Archer  advanced  several  arguments  in  support  of  his  opinions,  and  among 
othen  he  adduced  the  fact  of  conjugation  as  the  most  certain  test  of  the 
firity  of  species.  He  believes  this  phenomenon  to  be  the  analogue  of  poUen- 
impregnation,  and  therefore  considers  that  it  shows  the  maturity  of  the 
cells  in  which  it  occurs.  But,  in  reply.  Dr.  Hicks  asks,  looking  at  the 
process  itself,  have  we  any  direct  evidence  *'that  it  is  anything  more 
than  a  direct  fusion  of  the  contents  of  two  cells  ?  Whilst  a(bnitting 
the  yalue  of  the  analogy,  ought  we  to  ascribe  more  value  to  the  act 
than  really  appears  ?  What,  for  instance,  is  it  in  Spirogyra  P  A  process, 
of  one  ceU  joins  with  the  process  of  another,  and  their  contents  thus  being 
able  to  come  into  contact,  fuse  into  one  mass.  Before  the  change  began,  it 
was  impossible  to  perceive  any  difference  between  the  two  cells.  Further 
than  this,  we  often  find  in  some  species  that,  should  no  second  filament  be 
near  enough,  two  adjoining  ceUs  of  the  same  filament  conjugate,  by 
throwing  out  processes  round  the  joint  which  divides  them,  and  then  their 
contents  fuse."  Dr.  IBcks  philosophically  contends  that,  until  we  have  proved 
that  no  true  antheridia  exist  in  Spirogyra,  for  example,  we  cannot  look  upon 
conjugation  as  anything  more  than  a  vegetative  process,  unconnected  with 
the  maturity  of  the  cells  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  Frond-cells  of  Lemna  and  Wolffia, — Our  readers  will  remember  that 
we,  some  time  since,  recorded  the  discovery  of  a  new  British  species  of 
Dackweed,  by  Dr.  Henry  Trimen.  This  diagnosis  was  formed  upon  the 
external  characters  of  the  plant.  But  Professor  Gulliver  has  shown  that 
microscopic    examination    of   Lemna   minor  and    Wolffia   atrhiza   shows 
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decided  differences  of  structure  between  the  two.    The  former  abounds  in 
raphides,  while  in  Wolffia  there  are  none. 

The  Function  of  Barren  Stamens, — ^Dr.  Maxwell  M.  Mast^^  in  a  short 
paper  recently  published,  gives  a  capital  account  of  a  plant  now  at  Kew  (in 
the  palm-stove),  and  which  he  refers  to  Domheya  afigulata.  The  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  description,  however,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  barren 
stamens  of  this  plant  and  their  functions.  Some  light,  he  says,  is  thrown 
on  the  use  of  barren  stamens  by  an  examination  of  this  plant.  In  the 
fully  expanded  flower  the  upper  angle  or  point  of  each  petal  is  about  on  a 
level  with  the  stigma  and  the  lip  of  the  barren  stamen,  the  outer  flat  sur&ce 
of  which  latter,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  petal,  are  often  dusted 
over  with  pollen,  the  two  stamens,  nevertheless,  being  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beneath  these  organs.  In  less  fully  developed  flowers,  the  barren 
stamens  may  be  seen  curving  downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  come  in 
-contact  with  the  shorter  fertile  stamens,  whose  anthers  open  outwardly,  and 
thus  allow  their  contents  to  adhere  to  the  barren  stamens.  These  latter, 
provided  with  their  freight  of  pollen,  uncoil  themselves,  assume  more  or 
less  of  an  erect  position,  and  thus  bring  their  points  on  a  level  with  the 
stigma,  whose  curling  lobes  twist  round  them  and  receive  the  pollen  firom 
them.  "  The  use,  then,  of  the  long  staminodes  seems  to  be  to  convey  pollen 
from  the  short  fertile  stamens  to  the  stigma,  which,  but  for  their  interven- 
tion, could  not  be  influenced  by  it."    Vide  The  Journal  of  Botany j  March. 

Is  CaUuna  Atlantica  a  New  Species  ? — ^This  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative  by  Professor  Asa  Gray.  In  a  recent  communication,  he  says  that  an 
examination  of  specimens  from  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Eng- 
land, does  not  reveal  the  naked  pedicels,  broader  sepals,  and  "  tip  of  flower- 
ing branches,  not  continued  into  a  leafy  shoot  while  the  flower  lasts." 
These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  features  on  which  the  foundation 
of  the  new  species  was  based.     Vide  Sillinian^s  American  Journal,  January. 

ViUxUty  ofihe  Seeds  of  Medicago  Americana. — Some  experiments,  proving 
the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  were  lately  made  by  ^L 
Pouchet,  the  great  advocate  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Some  of  these  seeds,  which  had  been  submitted  to  iminterrupted  boiling  for 
four  hours,  successfully  withstood  the  high  temperature,  the  outer  integu- 
ment resisting  the  water,  so  that,  when  the  seeds  were  subsequently  sown, 
the  young  plants  came  up  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 

A  Jjarge  Collection  of  Fossil  Plants^  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Nicol,  is 
said,  by  the  Journal  of  Botany ,  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  collection  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  has  cer- 
tainly fallen  into  the  best  hands  for  the  interests  of  science. 

Fossil  Botany. — Mr.  Carruthers,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  published,  in 
the  Geological  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Botany  some  extremely  valuable 
papers  on  the  Gymnospermatous  fruits  of  the  Secondary  Rocks  of  Britain. 
These  papers  are  interesting  not  only  for  the  full  and  clear  descriptions  they 
contain,  but  because  they  show  how  much  may  be  learned  of  the  structure 
and  affinities  of  extinct  plants,  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  sections  of 
fossils.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Carruthers  bear  out,  in  some  measure,  those  of  Professor  linger.  It  seems 
that  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  Secondary  Period  flnds  its  nearest  existing 
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kindred  in  the  present  flora  of  Australia.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  remark- 
ahle,  because  it  happens  also  that  the  fauna  of  the  Secondary  Period  has  its 
nearest  allies  in  the  existing  fanna  of  Australia. 

2%e  Profe$9or8hip  ofBoUmy  m  Trinity  Coliege,  Dublin, — The  chair  yacant 
bj  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Haryey^  our  late  greatest  algolog^  has  been 
given  to  Dr.  Alexander  Dickson,  of  Edinburgh.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
haye  noticed  our  references  from  time  to  time  to  Dr.  Dickson's  various 
memoirs  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  selection  made  in  this 
instance  has  been  a  judicious  one. 

The  Proca»  of  Fertilization  w  Fmgi. — On  this  difficult  subject  a  very 
elaborate  paper  appears,  from  the  pen  of  Herr  H.  Elarsten,  in  the  Botanische 
UnUrwckungen,  Herr  Earsten's  observations  tend  to  proye  that  several 
groups  of  fungiy  whose  fruits  have  hitherto  been  considered  distinct,  are 
produced  in  a  manner  common  to  alL  We  cannot  here  enter  on  an 
analysis  of  Herr  Eaisten's  essay,  but  it  will  interest  fungologists  who 
read  it. 

The  Examination  of  Menispermaceous  Seeds, — Mr.  J.  Miers,  whose  valu- 
able Memoirs  on  the  Menispermaoefld  are  being  continued  in  the  Amiale  of 
Natural  History,  gives  the  following  as  a  practical  mode  of  examining  the 
seeds  of  this  order: — After  macerating  and  freeing  the  putamen  from  its 
pericarpial  coyering,  introduce  the  point  of  the  dissecting  knife  along  the 
peripheral  line  of  suture.  It  is  then  easily  separated  into  two  valves,  leaving 
^e  kernel  in  an  entire  state.  ^  We  thus  see  the  true  form  of  the  cell,  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  condyle,  and  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  seed, 
the  embryo  and  the  albumen,  if  present,  being  thus  obtained  whole  and 
uninjured." 

Chemical  Reagents  in  Botanical  Diagnosis, — ^The  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton,  so 
well  known  for  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  Science  of  Lichen-Botany, 
has  accidentally  discovered  that  if  hypochloride  of  lime  be  immediately 
applied  to  spedmois  of  Cladonia  already  moistened  with  hydrate  of  potash, 
some  very  curious  reactions  are  produced.  For  instance,  if  only  a  very 
slight  and  scarcely  observable  reaction  be  produced  by  the  hydrate  of  potash, 
tiie  inmiediate  application  of  the  hypochloride  of  lime  will  bring  out  a  full 
coloured  yellow  reaction,  which  colour  may  either  remain  permanent  or  be 
eventually  obliterated.  Mr.  Leighton  lays  great  stress  on  these  chemical 
facts,  and  he  contends  that  they  afford  a  means  of  diagnosis  better  than  any 
hitherto  employed.  Indeed,  he  asserts  that,  had  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  other 
great  authorities^  resorted  to  the  chemical  method,  they  would  have  achieved 
a  better  system  of  dassificalion  than  that  which  they  based  upon  mere 
''external  characters  and  aspects.''  Vide  Annals  of  Natural  History, 
February. 

A  New  Semper-vivum  from  the  Salvage  Islands  is  fully  described  in 
Scientific  Latin  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  January. 

The  Leaves  of  the  DiUeniacea, — In  a  memoir,  laid  before  the  French 
Academy  on  the  18th  of  February,  M.  Baillon  describes  very  fully  the 
anatomical  features  of  this  group  of  plants.  The  structure  of  the  leaves 
appeals  to  be  peculiar.  Generally,  they  ard  composed  of  a  heteromorphous 
parenchyma.  The  cells  beneath  the  upper  epidermis  are  stick -like,  and  of 
tolera\>ly  equal  size,  but,  as  one  descends  through  the  substance  of  the  leaf, 
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they  become  more  irregular.  The  lower  epidermis  is  formed  of  cells  of  » 
very  irregular  outline,  and;  in  certain  spedes,  bears  stomata  of  an  elliptical 
form.  Bundles  of  raphides  are  present  in  large  numbers,  and  give  the  leaf 
a  sort  of  rough  or  rugose  character.  They  consist  of  concretions  of  silica, 
and  are  unaffected  by  any  add  save  hydrofluoric  They  are  well  seen  in 
the  leaf  of  CuraUUa  Americana,  of  which  M.  Baillon  gives  a  minute^ 
aocoimt    Vide  Compte$  Bendua,  February  18. 

The  Nature  of  Sc^-currents. — ^Herr  Heichert  has  published  an  essay  oa 
this  subject,  and  he  states  his  opinions  in  a  series  of  condusions.  Of  tiiese 
latter,  tiie  first  three  relate  to  the  constitution  of  the  sap-fluid.  Herr 
Bdchert  says,  that  in  all  cells  containing  fluids  which  rotate,  two  disdnct 
portions  are  present  within  the  cellulose  wall,  viz.,  the  central  cell-fluid 
which  occupies  the  axis,  and  the  mantle  layer  which  exists  between  the 
central  cell-fluid  and  the  cellulose  capsule.  The  cell-fluid  is  generally 
transparent  {Tradeacantia  Virgmica  being  an  exception);  its  chemical  con- 
stitution is  not  dearly  understood,  and  it  is  the  portion  of  the  cell-contents 
which  does  not  participate  in  the  rotation.  The  mantle-layer  consists  of 
the  gelatinous  protoplasm,  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  other  smaller  partidea^  th& 
cell-nucleus,  and  certain  microscopic  crystals. 


CHEMISTRY. 

New  Ted  far  CobaU  in  Solutim.'-'Mi.  William  Skey,  Analyst  to  ihe  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  New  Zealand,  has  communicated  to  a  late  No.  of  the 
Chemical  News  a  new  test  for  the  presence  of  cobalt  in  solution.  I^  he  says, 
ammonia  in  excess  be  added  to  a  solution  of  cobalt  in  tartaric  add,  then  an 
addition  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  very  dark-red  coloration. 
So  intense  is  the  colour  thus  produced  by  the  ferricjranide,  that  it  wOl 
reveal  the  presence  of  cobalt  in  solution  when  all  other  tests  fail,  its 
delicacy  being  about  four  times  greater  than  that  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
A  solution  of  cobalt,  prepared  as  indicated  above,  so  as  only  to  contain. 
q5^  part  of  cobalt,  when  placed  in  a  f-inch  test-tube,  is  very  distinctly 
coloured  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble  ferricyanide,  and  even  wh^i  diluted 
down  80  as  to  contain  but  one  part  of  cobalt  in  400,000  parts  of  the  liquid^ 
the  coloration  is  still  distinctly  visible  in  a  bulk  of  a  few  ounces. 

Action  of  Bismuth  on  Phosphoric  Acid,— In  the  ZeOschtift  fwr  Chemiej 
M.  Brown  states  the  effects  of  bismuth  on  phosphoric  add  as  yery  re- 
markable. When  a  fragment  of  bismuth  is  thrown  into  ^'gladal  phos- 
phoric add  infusion  '*  the  metal  fuses  to  a  bright  globule,  from  which  small 
flames  are  emitted.  This  phenomenon  is  sometimes  so  strong  that  partades 
of  incandescent  bismuth  are  thrown  out  of  the  vessd,  forming  a  shower  of 
sparks.  There  finally  remains  a  spongy  mass  of  bismuth,  and  a  white 
powder,  which  is  phosphate  of  bismuth.  The  flames  which  appear  arise 
evidentiy  from  the  phosphide  of  bismuth  which  would  be  formed,  and 
which  decomposes  by  giving  up  its  phosphorus,  or  by  forming  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  in  contact  with  the  water  of  constitution  of  the  phosphoric 
hydrate. — Chemical  Nexos* 
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Detennmaiton  of  Oxygen  in  Organic  Anafyns, — ^At  the  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London,  held  on  the  21et  of  Febroarj,  Mr.  K  T. 
Chapman  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Limited  Oxidation :  Determination  of  the 
Oxygen  Consomed/*  which  contained  a  suggestion  for  a  more  facile  method 
of  estimating  oxygen  in  organic  analysis  than  that  in  general  use.  The 
details  are  much  too  technical  for  our  pages,  but  we  call  attention  to  the 
paper,  as  periiaps  interesting  to  those  who  are  pursuing  organic  chemical 
inTestigations. 

The  Fanmtia  for  Purpurine  has  at  last  been  settled  as  C^qH. fi^^  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  between  M.  Schiitzenbergen  and  M. 
fiolley.  The  latter  now  agrees  to  the  formula  above,  but,  in  other  details, 
there  ia  still  considerable  difference  between  the  views  of  these  chemists. 

New  Petroleum  Compound — Chimogene  is  the  name  of  a  new  substance 
procured  by  condensing  the  gases  iirst  coming  over  from  petroleum.  It 
has  been  produced  by  Prof.  Van  der  Weyde,  of  Qirard  College,  U.  8.  The 
new  liquid  boils  at  40^,  and  produces  intense  cold  by  evaporation. 

The  Preparation  of  Tinctures, — On  this  important  point  some  valuable 
observations  have  recently  been  made  in  the  Journal  de  Phamutcie,  by  M. 
fllhol.  It  appears,  from  his  inquiries,  that  many  of  the  tinctures  kept  in 
our  druggists  shops  and  dispensed  to  patients  must  have  very  different 
qualities  firom  those  assigned  to  them  in  the  treatises  on  Materia  Medica. 
M.  Rlhol  makes  the  following  statements : — 

^  A  tincture  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  will  be  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll,  and  will,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hydrochloric  acid,  undergo  transformations,  which  M.  Fr^my 
has  described,  and  which  I  have  studied  myself.  Now,  these  transforma- 
tiona  do  not  take  place  in  a  tincture  which  has  been  prepared  for  several 
months,  and  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  chlorophyll  disappear. 
''The  petals  of  the  ranunculus,  macerated  in  alcohol,  give  a  golden- 
yeUow  tincture,  which,  on  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric 
add,  turns  green.  After  the  liquid  has  been  filtered,  a  yellow  substance 
remains  on  the  paper,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  of  a  pure  blue  colour. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place  when  the  tincture  has  been  kept  some  time. 
Then  the  liquid  remains  yellow  in  spite  of  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  this  case  the  xanthine  of  the  flowers  has  been  altered,  as  well  as  the 
chlorophyll." 

The  Separation  of  Palladium  and  Copper. — A  novel  method  for  the 
separation  of  these  metals  has  been  discovered  by  Professor  Wohler,  and 
hajB  been  described  by  him  in  the  pages  of  the  Chemical  Newa: — The 
mixed  liquids  are  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  excess  of  nitric  acid 
is  driven  off  by  heat  The  liquid  is  then  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  and  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  added.  This  has  no 
action  upon  the  palladium,  whilst  it  precipitates  the  copper  in  the  form 
of  a  white  subsulphocyanide,  CU3C3NS3.  This  may  easily  be  changed  into 
Cu^  or  CuO,  and  the  quantity  of  copper  thereby  ascertained. 

Amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Air. — Some  interesting  observations  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Thorpe,  and  have  been  described  to  the 
Chemical  Society  (January  17).  His  experiments  were  conducted  on  the 
method  of  Pettenkofer,  an  aqueous  solution  of  baryta  being  \ised  to  absorb 
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the  carbonic  acid  from  a  known  volume  of  nip,  the  excess  of  haryla  being 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  add.  Mr.  Thorpe's 
Urst  experiments  were  made  in  the  Irish  Sea,  in  August,  1865,  on  board  the 
'^  Bahama  Bank ''  light  ship,  which  is  situate  seven  miles  from  Douprlas,  Isle 
of  Man,  and  consequently  about  equidistant  from  the  shores  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  results  and  meteorological  conditions  are  given 
in  the  form  of  a  table,  wherein  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  perceptible  varia^ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  day  and  night,  the  hours  of 
4  A.H.  and  4  p.m.  having  been  selected  for  the  observations,  these  times 
coinciding  with  the  maximum  and  minimun;  temperatures.  Similar  ex- 
periments were  made  last  year  in  many  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
during  voyages  to  and  from  the  Brazils.  The  results  are  nearly  identical 
with  the  former,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  said  to  be  300  ports  in 
10,000  of  air,  as  the  general  average  of  the  whole  series  of  seventy-seven 
observations. 

A  Test  for  fVood-Jibre  in  Paper  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Behrend.  The 
suspected  paper  is  touched  with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  presence  of  wood 
is  indicated  by  the  paper  being  turned  brown,  especially  on  the  application 
of  heat.  This  test  is  said  to  be  more  certain  than  the  sulphate  of  aniline 
one. 

The  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Ammoniacal  SaUs,'—'H.eTr  Knops' 
method,  which  is  a  modification  of  Herr  W6hler*s,  which  consists  in  treat- 
ing ammoniacal  salts  with  bleaching  powder,  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by 
M.  Dietrich.  According  to  an  account  in  the  Fhilosop?Ucal  Mayadne  for 
February,  the  decomposing  solution  is  prepared  by  precipitating  good 
bleaching  powder  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding  two  to  three  grammes 
of  bromine  to  a  litre  of  the  solution  after  it  has  been  made  strongly  alkaline. 
Its  strength  is  then  estimated  by  a  standard  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda. 
Fifty  cubic  centim.  of  this  solution  had  the  power  of  liberating  200  milli- 
grammes of  nitrogen.  For  the  determination,  50  cubic  centim.  were 
always  taken,  and  substance  always  dissolved  in  10  cubic  centim.  of  water, 
or  stirred  up  with  it,  in  case  it  was  insoluble.  Making  the  usual  correction 
for  the  volume  used  off,  and  allowing  for  the  gas  which  remained  in  solution 
in  the  liquid,  M.  Dietrich  obtained  very  accurate  results  with  this  process 
of  Wohler  and  Knops. 

The  Beducing  Action  of  2jinc  has  been  recently  studied  by  Herr  Stahl- 
Schmidt,  who  has  published  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  PoggendorfiTa  Amuden. 
In  the  presence  of  a  soluble  alkali,  finely  divided  zinc  reduces  nitrates  to 
nitrites  in  the  most  rapid  manner.  Hence,  as  has  been  suggested,  zinc  may 
be  employed  for  the  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  Commercially, 
it  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  zinc-wt^ks,  and 
consists  of— zinc,  39*99 ;  lead,  2*47 ;  cadmium,  4-09 ;  oxide  of  zinc,  49*76 ; 
and  carbonate  of  zinc,  3*29.  Washing  this  crude  powder  in  acids  is  all 
that  is  required  to  prepare  it  for  the  reduction  of  nitrates. 

''  The  Laboratorg"  a  new  chemical  and  physical  journal  is,  we  believe^  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the  5th  of  ApriL  Its  name  affords  a  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  will  treat.  We  trust  ike  new  ventnie 
may  be  a  successful  one,  but  we  fear  the  commercial  experience  of  those 
who  have  had  to  do  with  new  technical  and  ^'  class,"  scientific  periodicals  is 
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Opposed  to  such  experiments  in  publication.  The  new  journal  will,  in  form 
and  size,  resemble  Nates  and  Queries,  and  rumour  says  it  is  likely  to  be  ably 
ccmducted. 

Action  of  Potassium  on  Hy^ocarhons, — M.  Berthelot  continues  his  re- 
searches on  this  subject.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  of 
Paris  he  stated,  that  not  only  acetylin,  but  also  cumol  and  napthalin  were 
attacked  by  potassium.  The  same  effects  were  produced  on  anthracen,  and 
most  of  the  less  hydrogenized  hydrocarbons.  Benzol  and  hydrocarbons  rich 
in  hydrogen  are  not  easily  attacked. 

Thorina  in  Euxenite^^Vioie^OT  Chydenius,  of  Ilelsingfors,  in  Finland, 
btates  that  he  has  detected  the  presence  of  thorina  in  euxenite. 

Chemical  Analysis  of  Variegated  Strata. — ^The  relation  between  chemical 
composition  and  the  yariegated  character  of  certain  geological  strata  has 
been  explored  by  Mr.  George  Mair,  F.G.S.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  Mr.  Mair  gave  the  results  of  some  analyses  of  the  light  and 
dark  parts  of  yarioos  slates,  sandstones,  &c.,  in  which  iron  was  sought^ 
proving  ^lat  the  lighter  blotches,  spots,  and  stripes,  contain  a  smaller  pro- 
portibn  of  the  colouring  oxide  than  the  average  mass— a  proportion  which 
implies  an  actual  difference  in  the  percentage  of  the  metallic  iron,  and  which, 
eould  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  mere  difference  in  the  state  of  its  combin- 
ation. This  shows,  he  says,  an  actual  departure  of  a  part  of  the  colouring 
oxide  out  of  the  colourless  patches,  and  a  dispersive  process  which  seems 
to  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  segregation  of  nodules  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  iron  out  of  a  clayey  niatrix.  Among  the  forms  of  variegation 
referred  to  were :  (1st)  that  resultmg  &om  the  segregation  of  dark  blotches 
out  of  a  lighter  matrix,  the  evenness  of  colour  of  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  materially  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  its  colouring 
matter ;  (2nd)  that  resulting  from  the  segregation  of  dark  blotches  out  of  a. 
lighter  ground,  each  of  which  is  concentrically  surrounded  by  a  distinct  and 
weU-defined  zone  lighter  than  the  general  ground ;  (3rd)  strata  variegated 
with  light  blotches  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  colouring  matter  than 
the  general  ground,  but  not  arranged  concentrically  i*ound  a  darker  nucleus ; 
(4th)  the  variegation  of  coloured  strata  with  both  light  and  dark  blotches, 
contiuning  respectively  a  smaller  and  larger  proportion  of  the  colouring  oxide 
than  the  general  ground,  but  which  are  not  arranged,  as  ia  the  second  case, 
concentrically  with  each  other. 

Conversion  of  Carbonic  Oxide  into  Formic  Add, — This  metamorphosis, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem  organic  synthesis,  has  been 
achieved  by  M.  Berthelot  Of  the  method  pursued  by  M.  Berthelot  the 
fbllowiDg  description  was  given  by  Dr.  Grace  Calvert,  in  one  of  his  lectures 
before  the  Society  of  Arts : — "  Oxide  of  carbon,"  said  Dr.  Calvert,  "  which 
is  highly  poisonous,  is  the  gas  chosen  by  M.  Berthelot  to  produce  formic  acid. 
To  arrive  at  this  end,  he  pours,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  ^ass  vessel,  a  strong 
solutkm  of  caustic  lye  of  soda  orpota^,  filling  the  vessel  with  oxide  of  carbon. 
After  ^ving  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  glass  vessel,  the  oxide  of  carbon  is 
absorbed  by  the  potash,  and  each  two  chemical  proportions  of  oxide  of  car- 
bon, in  fixing  one  chemical  proportion  of  water,  are  converted  into  formic 
arid,  which  imites  with  the  potash  to  produce  formiate  of  potash  or  soda." 
Chemical  Manures. — ^AU  who  are  familiar  with  scientific  agriculture  are 
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aware  how  dependent  upon  the  chemist  the  hufibondman  is.  It  may,  there- 
fore, interest  our  readers  to  know  the  character  of  the  mineral  manures 
employed  by  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel.  The 
manure  applied  at  the  Emperor^s  model  farm,  near  Vincennes,  by  M.  Yille, 
is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Slaked  lime 200  kilos,  cost  2  fr. 

Phosphate  of  lime  400    „       „  80  ^^ 

Nitrate  of  soda      ....  600    „      „  200  „ 

Potasse  raffin^e  (carbonate  of  potash)  200    „      „  100  ,, 


1300  kilos.  472  fr. 

The  above  is  the  quantity  required  per  hectare.  Vide  Chemkal  New^ 
February  8, 

Labels  for  Eeagent  Bottles, — Now  that  the  new  notation  and  nomencla- 
ture are  coming  so  much  into  general  use,  chemists  can  adopt  no  better 
method  of  familiarizing  themselyes  and  their  pupik  with  the  new  system 
than  by  placing  the  new  labels  on  their  reagent  bottles.  In  this  way,  their 
eyes  being  frequently  turned  on  the  bottles,  they  cannot  fail  to  substitute 
the  new  formula  and  terms  for  the  old  ones.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to 
state  that  a  very  perfect  set  of  new  labels,  well  printed  and  gummed,  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Townson,  of  Biahopsgate  Street 
Within. 

SeparaUon  of  Strychnine  from  Morphine, — ^Bichromate  of  potash,  when 
used  as  a  test  for  strychnine,  is  ineffective  if  morphine  be  present.  This  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  which  toxicologbts  should  bear  in  mind. 
However,  a  remedy  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Rodgers,  who  states,  in  the 
Journal  de  Chimie  Midicidef  that  the  two  bases  maybe  separated  by  chloro- 
form or  by  benzol,  which  dissolves  the  strychnine,  but  only  partly  dissolves 
the  morphine. 

New  Filtering  Apparatus,— The  Chemical  News  states  that  an  economic 
filter  and  percolator,  of  an  ingenious  and  useful  kind,  has  been  devised  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart.  By  a  peculiar  combination  of  syphon-tube  and  filtering 
medium,  any  test-liquid  may  be  drawn  from  a  bottle  in  a  state  of  limpidity, 
and,  if  necessary,  returned  again  turbid  to  the  stock  for  refiltration.  By 
slight  modifications,  the  apparatus  is  used  for  filtering  alcoholic  ethereal  or 
caustic  alkaline  solutions  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  it  can  be  adapted 
to  a  water  bath,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  filtration  of  gelatinous  liquids.  The 
apparatus  is  specially  contrived  for  use  amongst  photographers,  but  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  many  uses  in  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  manufac- 
turing laboratories  to  which  this  apparatus  can  be  economically  applied. 

Glycerine  in  Crystals. — Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.II.S.,  has  described  tiie  singu- 
lar phenomenon  of  crystalline  glycerine.  The  specimen  in  which  the  crystals 
were  discovered  had  come  by  rail  from  Germany,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
vibration  of  the  railway  journey  and  the  extreme  cold  of  the  season  con- 
duced to  the  production  of  a  solid  state.  Mr  Crookes  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  portion  of  the  solid  crystalline  mass : — "  A  large  block  of  this 
solid  glycerine,  weighing  several  hundredweight,  suspended  in  a  somewhat 
warm  room,  took  two  or  three  days  to  liquefy,  and  a  thermometer  inserted 
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in  the  fomng  mass  indicated  a  constant  temperature  of  45^  F.  In  small 
quantities  the  dystals  rapidly  fuse  when  the  bottle  containing  them  is 
placed  in  warm  water.  The  orig^al  glycerine  was  pale  brown ;  the  crystals 
formed  from  it  are  nearly  white,  whilst  the  liquid  which  drains  away  from 
it  is  dark  brown.  In  quantity,  the  solid  glycerine  looks  very  like  a  mass  of 
sugar  candy.  The  isolated  crystals  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  small  pea ; 
they  are  brilliant,  and  highly  refracting;  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
ihey  are  yery  haid,  and  they  grate  between  the  teeth.  Their  form  appears 
to  be  octahedral,  bat  this  is  difficult  to  ascertain  accurately,  owing  to  the 
▼isdditj  of  the  mother  liquor  which  adheres  to  them.''  The  specimen 
examined  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Squire,  of  the  firm  of  Burgoyne, 
Burbidges,  and  Squire,  of  Coleman  Street. 

The  Absorption  of  Hydrogen  and  Carbonic  Acid  by  Melted  Copper, — ^M. 
Caron  has  presented  to  the  French  Academy  a  memoir  on  this  subject.  The 
following  is  the  account  given  of  the  mode  of  experimentation  :--Copper  of 
good  quality,  weighing  about  200  grains,  is  melted  in  a  vessel  placed  in  a 
porcelain  tube,  and  by  degrees  is  passed  over  it  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the 
apparatus  being  so  arranged  that  the  copper  could  be  seen  during  the  whole 
operation.  As  soon  as  the  metal  fused  it  appeared  to  intumesce,  and  water 
was  condensed  on  the  cool  part  of  the  apparatus.  When  the  oxide  which  the 
copper  contains  is  completely  reduced,  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  as  brilliant 
and  mobile  as  that  of  mercury.  On  cooling,  a  little  before  solidification, 
the  mirror-like  surfoce  becomes  agitated  and  appears  to  boil  up,  the  escaping 
gas  projecting  a  multitude  of  fine  drops  of  copper.  The  metal  then  swells, 
and  the  solidification  teiminates  by  a  final  incomplete  eruption.  The  ingot 
of  metal,  after  cooling,  is  found  to  be  porous.  Exactly  the  same  phenomenon 
takes  place  when  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  carbonic  oxide. 


GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY. 

CoQiery  Explosions  and  the  Barometer, — Mr.  J.  Rofe  writes  to  the  Oeo- 
logical  Magasine,  and  shows  that  colliery  proprietors  have  only  to  watch  the 
barometer,  and  provide,  in  accordance  with  its  indications,  for  the  supply  of 
air  to  the  mines.  Alluding  to  the  well-known  ^  Blowing  well "  of  Preston, 
in  Lancashire,  he  states  that,  some  time  since,  in  a  well  recently  constructed 
by  him  as  a  cesspool  to  some  chemical  works,  he  observed  the  phenomena 
characterising  tiie  ^'Blowing  well."  When  the  atmospheric  pressure 
diminished  tiie  air  came  from  the  well  loaded,  to  a  disagreeable  extent, 
with  the  offensive  vapour  from  the  cesspool.  On  continuing  his  observa- 
tions with  a  barometer,  he  found  similar  results.  He  concludes,  from  these 
focts,  that  a  coal-mine  must  be  regarded  as  a  gigantic  well,  from  which, 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  diminishes,  the  air  expands,  and  rushes  out 
with  great  violence.  This  circumstance  is  not,  of  itself,  dangerous ;  but  if 
there  be  an  excess  of  gas  in  the  mine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  accident 
or  carelessness,  a  means  of  ignition,  then,  indeed,  the  consequences  are  very 
likely  to  be  serious.      Hence  the  barometer  becomes  the  miner's  safest 
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Consolidated  Blocks  in  the  Drift  of  Suffolk, — At  the  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society;  on  January  23|  Mr.  George  Maw  recorded  the  occurrei^ce  of 
large  isolated  masses  of  consolidated  sand  and  gravel  in  the  drift  intervening 
between  the  chalk  and  boulder  clay  of  the  high  ground  of  Suffolk.  Many  of 
the  masses  are  several  tons  in  weight.  Although  they  occur  at  a  general 
level,  they  do  not  form  a  connected  band,  loose  drift,  out  of  which  they 
were  evidently  composed,  forming  a  horizontal  combination  of  their  strata. 
The  drift  is  largely  charged  with  chalk-detritus,  which  also  occurs  in  the 
softer  blocks.  Some  of  the  blocks  are  extremely  hard  and  compact,  and  in 
these  the  sandy  agglomeration  seems  to  have  given  place  to  a  crystalline 
structure ;  but  the  hardest  of  those  found  in  situ  were  resolvable  into  sand 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  appeared  to  be  merely  held  together 
by  a  calcareous  cement. 

A  Fossil  Myriapod  from  the  Scotch  Coal-Measures. — ^Mr.  Henry  Wood-i 
ward  lately  presented  a  paper  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Glasgow,  de- 
scribing a  curious  chUognaihous  myriapod,  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown  in  the  upper  coal-measures  of  Kilmaurs.  The  specimen  described 
occurs  in  a  nodule  of  iron  stbne  coiled  up  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  J,  and  measures  about  two  inches.  The  body  contains  thirfy  seg^ 
ments,  each  of  which  bears  a  slightly  raised  papilla,  indicadng  the  position 
of  the  tracheal  openings ;  while,  to  the  sternum  of  each  segment,  a  pair  of 
slender  feet  appear  to  have  been  articulated.  These  feet  are  easily  seen  to 
be  composed  of  a  number  of  joints,  as  is  the  case  with  recent  myriapoda. 
'*  No  soft-bodied  annelid  would  be  preserved  in  this  condition,"  the  body- 
rings  of  worms  which  Mr.  Woodward  had  examined,  from  Solenhofen,  for 
example,  being  indicated  rather  by  a  stidn  upon  the  slab  than  by  any  re- 
lievo evidence  of  their  presence,  as  shown  in  the  specimen  described.  Mr. 
Woodward  concludes  tliat  this  myriapod  possessed  a  chitinous  exoskeleton 
sufficiently  firm  and  strong  to  leave  the  impression  of  its  limbs  and  joints  in 
the  soft  clay  in  which  it  was  buried.  • 

A  new  species  of  Plesiosaurus  has  been  purchased  by  the  British  Museum. 
The  specimen  is  ^om  the  Lower  Lias,  near  Charmouth,  and  has  been  named, 
by  Professor  Owen,  Plesiosaurtts  laticeps.  It  measures  nearly  14  feet  long^ 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  displacement  of  a  few  caudal  vertebrse,  the 
vertebral  column  is  in  a  complete  and  natural  state.  It  is  mounted  with 
the  ventral  surface  toward  the  observer,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  portioo 
of  the  paddles  and  part  of  the  muzzle,  the  skeleton  may  be  said  to  be 
complete. 

Foliation  of  Metamorphic  JRock^. — Mr.  G.  H.  Einahan  has  written  a  very 
interesting  memoir  on  the  above  subject,  the  gneiss  and  schist  of  Yar 
Gonnaught  having  specially  received  his  attention ;  and,  from  Mr.  Einahan'i 
observations,  it  would  appear  that  the  foliation  of  these  rocks  seems  generally 
to  follow  some  variety  of  laminated  and  rarely  the  cleavage  planes.  Mr. 
Kinahan  describes  six  varieties  of  foliation,  one  of  which  may  follow  tfaflr 
cleavage  planes,  while  the  five  others  follow  the  lamination ;  the  parallel 
f9liation  being  caused  by  parallel  lamination;  the. oblique,  by  the  oblique 
lamination ;  the  spheroidal,  by  the  spheroidal  lamination ;  the  cmmpledy  or 
wavy,  by  the  crumpled  lamination ;  and  the  curled,  by  the  lamination  that 
is  roimd  the  nodules.    An  instructive  case  is  cited  of  this  structure  in  the 
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townland  of  !Kllaguile,  where  the  foliation  of  the  schist  curls  round  nodules 
of  gneiss,  the  latter  heing  found  to  be  obliquely  foliated. 

A  new  specimen  of  Telerpeton  Elginense, — A  new  specimen  of  this /in- 
teresting fossil  reptile,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Grant,  of  Lossie- 
mouth, has  been  described  by  Professor  Huxley.  The  casts  described  con- 
sisted of  impressions  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  together  with  the  lower  jaw, 
the  teeth,  most  of  the  vertebrae  and  ribs,  the  greater  portions  of  the  pelvic 
and  scapular  arches,  and  representatives  of  most  of  the  bones  of  the  fore  and 
hind  limbe.  Professor  Huxley  concludes  that  the  creature  is  a  true  reptile 
of  the  lizard  group,  and  that  it  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  amphibia.  The 
hind  feet  appear  to  be  peculiarly  anomalous,  the  fifth  digit  presenting  only 
two  phalanges — a  structure  which  differs  from  that  of  all  lizards,  recent  and 
fosml,  which  have  been  yet  examined. 

FbssU  Man  in  the  Bhine  Valley. — ^In  the  Lehm  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Bhine,  near  Colmar,  there  is  a  marly  deposit  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
day,  fine  sand,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  forms  part  of  the  diluvial  beds, 
and  in  it  M.  Faudel  has  found  a  number  of  human  and  other  remains. 
These  consisted  of  shells,  bones  of  a  huge  stag,  teeth  of  Elephae  primigenim, 
and  a  human  frontal  and  right  parietal  bone  of  a  man  of  middle  size.  M. 
Faudel  concludes  that  man  was  contemporaneous  with  the  mammoth  fossil 
stag  and  bison. 

Varietiee  of  Denudation, — In  an  able  memoir  which  he  has  recently 
published,  Mr.  A.  B.  Wynne,  after  bringing  forward  an  abundance  of 
evidence  to  show  that  no  one  form  of  denudation  can  be  supposed  to  have 
excluaively  affected  the  outer  form  of  the  globe,  draws  the  following  con- 
clusion : — ^That  the  similarity  of  the  general  results,  notwithstanding  differ- 
ences in  the  causes  firom  which  they  may  have  proceeded,  and  their  close 
connection  with  geological  structure,  involves  their  origin  in  some  obscurity, 
which  may  lead  to  error,  if  a  prejudice  exist  in  favour  of  either  a  marine  or 
sub-aerial  agency,  and  that  while  great  changes  are  effected  by  the  endless 
action  of  the  sea,  the  equally  continuous  atmospheric  agencies  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  produce,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  results  so  enormous,  that  time 
also  is  required  for  their  full  appreciation. 

Ibseil  JSchinoderms  from  ^^nai. — ^Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  who  has  been 
examining  l^e  cretaceona  rocks  of  Sinai,  has  written  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  sabject  of  his  investigations.  The  existence  of  cretaceous  rocks  in  the 
district  of  Sinai  has  been  surmised  for  several  years ;  but,  owing  to  the 
aearcity  of  fossils,  they  have  not  been  correlated  with  any  of  the  Asiatic 
formations.  An  examination  of  the  Echinodermata  collected  by  the  Kev. 
F.  W.  Holland  from  the  limestones  of  Wady  Mokatteb  and  Wady  Badera 
has  enabled  Dn  Duncan  to  show  their  parallelism  with  the  red  liitaestones 
m  South-eastern  Arabia,  the  fossils  from  winch  he  described  in  a  former 
paper.  All  the  species  not  determined  are  well-known  forms,  cbaracteristic 
of  the  typical  Upper  Greensand  of  Europe ;  but  those  formerly  described 
fifom  Sinai  by  MM.  Desor  and  D'Orbigny  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  that  region. 
Dr.  Duncan  states  that  by  adding  the  Echinodermata  from  Sinai  to  those 
fipom  South-east  Arabia,  we  obtain  a  fauna  eminentiy  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Cretaceous  period ;  and^  in  conclusion,  he  drew  attention  to  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  minority  of  the  wide-wandering  Echinoderms  had  a 
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i^ndency  to  vary  from  their  types  both  in  Europe  and  in  Arabia,  while  the 
rest  remained  persistent  in  form. 

The  Glacial  Period  in  America, — ^Mr.  Thomas  Belt  has  sent  us  a  reprint 
of  a  memoir  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Nova  SooUan  Institute  of 
Natural  Sciences  [Vol.  L  Part  4].  It  is  upon  the  above  subject,  and  ex- 
presses the  yiewB  of  the  author,  who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
glacial  geology  of  North  America.  The  following  are  the  principal  conclu- 
sions which  Mr.  Belt  has  drawn : — 1.  The  arrangement  of  the  heaps  of  granite 
in  the  flanks  of  hills,  and  the  distribution  in  them  of  grain  gold  in  Nova 
Scotia,  are  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  submergence  of  the  oountiy,  either 
•during  or  since  the  Glacial  period.  2.  The  submergence  of  part  of  eastern 
North  America,  during  which  the  marine  beds  of  the  Champlain  period 
were  formed,  was  not  participated  in  by  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
3.  To  explain  the  movement  of  land  ice  from  the  Arctic  regions  southwards, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  continent  to  the  north  must  have 
been  greatly  elevated,  nor  do  the  facts  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
the  drift  agree  with  such  a  supposition.  4.  That  there  was  some  elevation 
of  northern  lands  during  the  Glacial  period  is,  however,  probable : — I^stfy, 
because  all  the  oscillations  of  level  of  the  lands  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
since  the  Glacial  period,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  have  been  greatest 
towards  the  pole ;  and  secondly,  because  a  rise  of  land  suffident  to  prevent 
ihe  entrance  of  heated  currents  to  the  polar  basin,  would  occasion  a  great 
accumulation  of  ice  in  the  circumpolar  regions,  by  the  heat  of  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  waters  being  spent  in  evaporation  instead  of,.as  at  present, 
in  melting  the  ice  within  the  Arctic  circle.  6.  The  drift-beds  were  formed 
during  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  and  not  during  its  greatest  development  6. 
Terraces  and  stratified  beds  in  lateral  valleys,  were  formed  when  these  were 
filled  with  water,  dammed  back  by  the  glaciers  that  still  flowed  down  the 
main  valleys. 

The  Glacial  period,  in  its  relation  to  the  eccentricity  of  the]  earth's  orbit, 
is  the  subject  of  a  highly  philosophical  essay,  which  appeared  in  the  PhiUh- 
sophical  Magataine  for  February.  The  paper  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  point  it  deals  with.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  will  give  an  idea  of  the  author^s  views.  ''  When  the  ei- 
£entricity  reaches  a  high  value  and  one  of  the  solstice  points  is  in  perihdion, 
the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  hemispheres  must  be 
.  very  great.  The  hemisphere  which  has  its  winter  in  aphelion,  and  under  a 
/condition  of  glaciation,  is  much  colder  than  the  opposite  hemisphere,  which 
has  its  winter  in  perihelion  and  enjoying  an  equable  cUmate ;  and  the  con- 
aequence  is,  the  aerial  currents  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  must  be  much 
stronger  on  the  colder  hemisphere  than  on  the  warmer,  because  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  the  pole  and  the  equator  is  greater  on 
the  former  hemisphere  than  on  the  latter.  When  the  northern  hemisphere, 
for  example,  is  under  glaciation,  the  north-east  trade-winds  will  be  much 
stronger  than  the  south-east.  The  medial  line  between  the  trades  will  con- 
fiequentiy  lie  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  The  effect 
jof  the  northern  trades  blowiog  across  the  equator  to  a  great  distance  will  be 
to  impel  the  warm  water  of  the  tropics  over  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  And 
Una,  to  an  enormous  extent,  will  tend  to  exaggerate  the  difference  between 
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the  temperature  of  the  two  hemisplieres/'  Mr.  CroU  gives  a  long  series  of 
taUes  showing  the  different  values  of  the  excentridties,  at  different  epochs 
and  £rom  them  calculates  the  dates  of  the  Glacial  periods. 

NesU  ofaUered  rock  m  the  grey  Oranites  of  the  Southern  Uplands, — ^The 
snhject  of  the  metamorphosis  of  rocks  is  now  occupying  geologists^  and  the 
memoir  lately  contributed  to  the  Geological  Magasme  by  Mr.  James  Qeikie 
must  therefore  be  of  great  interest  to  our  readers.  After  dwelling  at  some 
length  on  the  metamorphosis  of  aqueous  rocks  as  shown  in  certain  specimens 
which  he  examined,  Mr.  Geikie  passed  on  to  the  above  subject.  These  nesta 
he  says,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  ever  travelled  over  large  granite 
dbtricts.  They  consist  of  a  fine-grained  or  semicrystalline  dark  baked-like 
rock,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  granitic  basis.  Frequently  they  are  seen  to* 
show  traces  of  lamination,  but  their  most  usual  character  is  that  of  exceed- 
ingly fine-grained  mica-schist  whose  dark  or  blackish  hue  is  due  to  the 
large  quantity  of  mica  present.  Most  conmionly,  says  Mr.  Geikie,  they  are 
''  of  very  irregular  shapes,  and  are  by  no  means  confiiied  to  those  portions  of 
the  rock  that  abut  upon  the  outlying  bedded  or  aqueous  strata,  but  are  scat- 
tered indiscriminately  throughout  the  granite.  The  granite  and  the  rock 
of  a  nest  are  fibrmly  laiit  together,  so  that  when  a  suitable  edge  has  been  ob- 
tained, a  smart  tap  with  the  hammer  will  fetch  away  a  good  specimen  to 
show  the  junction.  This  is  conmionly  so  marked  that  one  may  place  a 
knife-edge  upon  it ;  but  I  have  sometimes  (though  rarely)  met  with  ''  nests  '^ 
the  fine-grained  or  compact  rock  of  which  seemed  to  pass  by  insensible  gra- 
dations, both  of  colour  and  texture,  into  the  outside  granite.  As  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  the  ''  nests  "  are,  as  a  rule,  harder,  tougher,  and  less  easily 
weathered  than  the  granitic  matrix,  so  that  on  exposed  surfaces  the  "  nests '' 
usually  stand  out  in  relief.  In  some  granites  and  granitoid  rocks,  however, 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  '^  nests ''  decomposing  out  and  leaving  behind 
tiiem  little  pits  and  irregular  hoUov^s.  When  the  granite  and  the  contained 
nests  are  of  the  same  or  nearly  similar  hardness,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
decomposition  has  set  in  along  the  line  that  separates  the  one  from  the  other, 
affecting  both  equally.*'    Vide  Oeologkal  Magasine,  No.  30. 

Origm  of  Petroleum, — Although  nearly  all  geologists  are  agreed  as  to  the 
organic  origin  of  Petroleum,  a  great  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  rock-oil  is 
^e  result  of  a  natural  distillation  of  coaL  Professor  Hitchcock,  however, 
no  mean  authority,  comes  to  a  different  conclusion.  Admitting,  with  all  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  matter,  that  Petroleum  is  of  organic  origin,  he 
says,  that  in  his  opinion  it  comes  from  plants,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  some  have 
raggested,  a  fish-oil  or  a  substance  altered  to  adipocere.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  a  natural  distillation  of  coal,  since  its  chemical  composi- 
tion is  different  from  the  oil  manufactured  artificially  from  the  cannels,  con- 
taining neither  nitro-benzole  nor  aniline.  Moreover,  petroleum  occupied 
fissures  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  long  before  the  trees  of  the  Coal 
period  were  growing  in  their  native  forests.  The  nearly  imiversal  associa- 
tion of  brine  with  petroleum,  and  the  fact  of  the  slight  solubility  of  hydro- 
carbons in  fresh,  but  insolubility  in  salt  water,  excite  the  inquiiy  whether 
the  salt-water  of  primaeval  lagoons  may  not  have  prevented  the  escape  of 
the  vegetable  gases  beneath,  and  condensed  them  into  liquids. 

The  Rev,  W,  S,  Symonds  and  the  Belgian  Bone  Caves, — We  are  sony  to  be 
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obliged  once  more  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  an  unpleasant  subject.  We 
allude  to  the  controyeisy  which  took  place  some  time  since  in  the  pages  of 
the  now  defunct  Header  relative  to  the  paper  on  the  Belgian  bone  cayee,  read 
before  the  Cotteswold  club  by  Mr.  Symonds  and  Sir  W.  V.  Guise.  ^Jj^efly^ 
we  may  say,  that  Mr.  Carter  Blake  accused  Mr.  Symonds  of  publishing  in- 
telligence which  he  had  received  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  M. 
Dupont  and  which  the  latter  never  intended  to  be  made  public  This  was  a 
very  grave  charge ;  and  in  couunenting  upon  it  in  our  October  No.  we 
called  on  Mr.  Symonds  for  an  explanation  or  contradiction  of  Mr.  Blake's 
assertiwi.  We  were  led  to  do  this  with  more  confidence  firom  the  circum- 
stance that  we  observed  no  reply  to  Mr.  Blake's  letter  in  the  Header,  Since 
then  we  received  a  communication  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Symonds  in 
which  he  produces  the  evidence  of  M.  Dupont  in  justification  of  the  course 
pursued  in  the  publication  of  the  paper  on  bone  caves.  Unfortunatdiy  this 
letter  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  January  No.  We  have  now 
therefore!  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  grant  what  is  due  in  all  fairness  to 
Mr.  Symonds — ^to  completely  exonerate  him  from  the  serious  accusatians 
expressed  in  Mr.  0.  Blake's  letter.  M.  Dupont  must  know  best  wbeth^ 
he  has  been  dealt  with  discourteously,  and  his  letter  therefore  is  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  matter.  We  cannot  print  this  letter  in  full, 
but  we  give  the  following  quotation  from  it  as  an.illustration  of  what  M. 
Dupont  thinks  of  the  afiair : — 

'  Je  ferai  seulement  remarquer  que  Messieurs  Guise  et  Symonds  m'ont 
prSt^  des  opinions  que  je  n'ai  pas,  sur  I'homme  et  les  ph^om^nes  quater- 
naires ;  mais  je  suis  convaincu  que  ces  inexactitudes  dans  leur  compte-rendu 
ne  doivent  Itre  attributes  qu'a  une  erreur  involontaire  resultant  de  I'emploi, 
dans  la  conversation  que  j'ai  eue  avec  eux,  de  la  langue  fran9aise,  qui  na- 
turellement  ne  leur  est  pas  famili^re.' 

This  decided  disavowal  of  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Symonds  and  Sir  W. 
Guise  is  an  adequate  refutation  of  Mr.  Blake's  statement 

Pre^histortc  Settlements. — In  a  series  of  Essays  published  late  last  year, 
Dr.  Oscar  Fraas  of  Stuttgart  describes  a  number  of  pre-historic  remains  which 
he  has  discovered  at  the  head  of  the  brook  Schussen,  which  runs  into  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  In  the  course  of  excavating  for  a  mill-pond  several 
specimens  were  found.  Among  others  some  gigantic  homs  of  the  r^ndeer 
&om  four  to  five  feet  long ;  many  of  these  were  split  to  procure  the  marrow 
and  some  were  converted  into  weapons,  tools,  &c.,  for  agriculture,  &c. 


MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 


Gas  Engine, — ^A  new  form  of  engine  worked  by  the  explosion  of  coal  gas 
has  been  recently  introduced  into  this  country  by  M.  Hugon,  who  claims  to 
be  the  original  inventor  of  the  Lenoir  engine,  which  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years.  In  this  engine  the  complicated  and  delicate  arrangements  of 
electric  batteries  employed  for  the  ignition  of  the  gas  in  the  Lenoir  engine 
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are  dkpensed  with.  The  ordinary  slide  yalve  is  enlarged;  and  by  an  inge- 
nious arrangement  the  ends  of  the  yalye^  in  its  trayel,  ptoject  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  valve  chest,  so  as  to  expose  a  gas  jet,  contained  in  a  cavity  of 
the  valve.  This  jet  is  lighted  at  a  fixed  burner,  and  at  the  return  of  the 
valve  ignites  at  the  proper  moment  the  mixed  gases  in  the  cylinder.  M« 
Hngon  introduces  a  jet  of  water  into  the  cylinder  at  the  instant  of  explosion 
which  by  its  instantaneous  evaporation  din^inishes  the  intensity  of  the  tem- 
perature, keeps  the  cylinder  cool,  equalizes  the  pressure  and  assists  in  lubri- 
cation. He  also  provides  separate  pumps  for  TWAinfAJning  the  supply  of  the 
explosion  compound  and  the  gas  for  the  exploding  jets,  at  the  requisite 
pressure. 

Steam  BoUers, — One  of  the  great  steam  rollers  recently  introduced  in 
Paris  has  exploded  in  the  streets  with  fatal  results. 

Chilled  Shot, — ^A  controversy  has  arisen  between  Mr.  Nasmyth  the  well- 
known  inventor  of  the  steam  hammer,  and  Oapt.  Palliser  as  to  the  invention 
of  chilled  shot  Mr.  Nasmyth,  it  appears,  proposed  cast-iron  chilled  shot,  for 
penetrating  armour,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge, 
in  October  1862.  Capt  Palliser,  on  the  other  hand^  claims  that  the  ogival- 
&onted  form  of  his  shot  is  an  equally  important  part  of  the  invention  as  the 
material  of  the  shot.  And  he  has  certidnly  been  the  first  to  show  how 
shot  of  sufficient  hardness  could  be  obtained,  by  the  use  of  a  particular 
quality  of  iron,  and  to  demonstrate  practically  their  effectiveness  against 
iron  armour.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Whitworth,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
whilst  admitting  the  penetrative  power  of  the  ogival-fronted  cast-iron  shot 
when  striking  the  target  perpendicularly,  still  maintains  that  they  are  useless 
when  striking  obliquely,  and  that  sound  well-tempered  steel  shell  witii  flat 
fronts  are  the  only  projectiles  to  be  relied  on  under  the  varied  conditions  of 
naval  warfare. 

Mont  Cenis  BaHway. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Capt.  H.  W.  Tyler  has  fully  described  the  results  of  experiments  with 
Mr.  Fell's  locomotive,  which  has  been  adopted  for  surmoimting  the  steep 
gradients  and  sharp  curves  of  the  Mont  Cenis  route.  On  Mr.  Fell's  system 
an  intermediate  or  centre  rail  is  adopted,  against  which  horizontal  wheels 
worked  by  the  engine  are  pressed  by  springs  so  as  to  yield  any  requisite 
amount  of  adhesion.  The  engine  constructed  for  the  Mont  Cenis  line  is 
partly  of  steel ;  its  weight  fully  loaded  does  not  exceed  17  tons.  There  are 
two  15-inch  cylinders  working  both  the  four  coupled  horizontal,  and  the 
four  coupled  bearing  wheels.  The  pressure  on  the  additional  horizontal 
wheels  can  be  varied  by  the  engine  driver  at  pleasure;  during  the  experi- 
ments it  amounted  to  from  2|  to  3  tons  on  each  wheel,  or  10  tons  altogether, 
but  provision  was  made  for  increasing  this  pressure  to  24  tons  if  necessary. 
During  the  official  trials,  with  a  load  of  24  tons  exclusive  of  the  engine,  on 
an  average  gradient  of  1  in  13,  with  curves  of  2  to  4  chains  radius,  the  speed 
of  6*65  miles  to  7*46  miles  per  hour  was  attained  in  ascending.  With  a  load 
of  16  tons  the  speed  was  10  miles. 

Sn&w  Phuffhe, — ^In  Engineering  for  March  1  are  described  and  figfured  the 
snow  ploughs  which  are  employed  by  Mr.  William  Strandley,  on  the  High- 
land Railway  of  Scotland,  for  clearing  a  way  for  the  trains  through  the 
heavy  snow  drifts  to  whidi  that  line  is  peculiarly  liable.    The  largest  of 
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these  consists  of  a  massiye  timber  framing,  carrying  a  sort  of  gigantic  cut- 
water and  mould-board.  Driven  by  five  or  six  luggage  engines,  this  ploogb 
will  clear  a  way  through  drifts  10  or  11  feet  deep  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  per 
hour.  For  smaller  drifts  a  medium  sized  plough  is  used  attached  to  a  pilot 
engine  running  in  front  of  the  trains,  when  occasion  requires;  and  during  the 
winter  each  engine  is  fitted  with  a  still  smaller  plough,  not  rising  above  the 
buffer  beam  of  the  engine  but  capable  of  doing  good  service  in  drifts  of  2  <» 
3  feet  deep. 

Safety  Valves. — ^We  need  not  fear  that  the  sphere  of  mechanical  research 
is  exhausted,  when  so  simple  a  matter  as  an  ordinary  safety  valve  still  re- 
quires and  rewards  investigation.  Mr.  Thomas  Baldwin  has  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Engineers  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  the  dis- 
charging power  of  safety  valves,  or  the  influence  of  the  form  of  the  valve  oa 
the  lift  of  the  valve  for  any  given  excess  of  pressure  in  the  boiler  over  the 
weight  with  which  the  valve  is  loaded.  The  valve  employed  in  the  experi- 
ments was  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  fixed  in  the  manhole  lid  of  an  or- 
dinary two-flued  boiler.    The  following  are  some  of  the  results. 


PreEsore  in  BoUer 

Weight  on  valve  in  lbs  per  sq.  in. 

^alve 

in  Ibe.  per  aq.  in.  in- 

when  thevalve  lifted  the  nttderm€ft- 

tioned  fractions  of  its  diameter. 
iv         ^          &       i§       i! 

A 

.      65      ,        . 

.      58J    53i    52i    51J 

D       . 

.      65      .        . 

.      5d|    49i     48}    48 

L       . 

.      67      .        , 

.      56i    52      49i    48i    47^ 

M      . 

.      67      .        . 

.      45 

Valve  A  a  disc  valve,  guided  by  outside  pins ;  D,  disc  valve  with  inside 
wings  'y  L,  ordinary  conical  valve  with  S  wings,  and  seat  |  in.  wide ;  M,  disc 
valve  1|  in.  diam. 

These  experiments  show  that  we  cannot  have  the  ordinary  valve  of  suffi- 
cient area  to  allow  the  steam  as  rapid  an  exit  as  it  ought  to  have  unless  the 
valves  be  very  large.  Mr.  Baldwin  proposes  a  spherical  valve  with  a  pro- 
jecting seating,  so  arranged,  that  when  the  valve  opens,  the  steam  acts  on  a 
larger  area  of  the  valve  than  when  shut  Such  a  valve  If  inch  diameter  he 
considers  twenty  times  as  effective  as  a  disc  valve  five  times  its  diameter. 

Casting  Sted  under  pressitre. — Mr.  Whitworth  has  invented  a  system  of 
steel  casting  under  enormous  hydraulic  pressure,  with  a  view  to  prodaoe  a 
material  of  more  uniform  and  ductile  quality,  and  requiring  less  subsequent 
hammering  or  rolling.  Steel  shot  of  satisfactory  quality  have  already  been 
produced  and  the  process  is  to  be  extended  to  the  manufacture  of  ord- 
nance* 

Turret  Ships. — A  very  important  discussion  has  taken  place  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  American  Monitor  system  which  has  found  a 
most  able  and  competent  advocate  in  Mr.  John  Bourne.  There  appears  to 
be  little  doubt  that  additions  to  our  Navy  will  be  made,  in  which  a  modifi- 
cation of  Oapt.  Coles's  and  Ericsson^s  plans  will  be  adopted,  and  which  will 
carry  armour  15  or  16  ins.  thick  and  20-ton  guns.  In  these  the  hull  will 
follow  the  Monitor  type,  with  its  low  deck  almost  level  with  the  water,  but 
the  turrets  will  be  carried  up  through  a  raised  breastwork  rising?  to  10  feet 
above  the  deck. 
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METALLURGY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  MINING. 

Inm  Direct  from  the  Ore, — M.  0.  Duprey  proposes  to  adopt  a  new  method 
of  manufacturing  iron  direct  from  the  ore.  He  takes  the  ore — ^which  has 
been  freed  as  far  as  possihle  from  earthy  matter— and,  having  crushed  it,  he 
places  it  along  with  pulverised  charcoal  in  thin  sheet-iron  canisters ;  the 
quantities  employed  heing  just  sufficient  when  reduced  to  form  a  maas  of 
iron  of  the  usual  weight  of  a  puddle  ball.  An  ordinary  sand-bottom  iron- 
heating  iiimace  is  brought  up  to  a  reducing  heat,  and  with  a  thick  clear  fire 
the  canisters  are  introduced.  The  furnace  is  carefully  maintained  at  a  re- 
dueing  heat  in  the  usual  manner  )  in  fact  the  process  is  continued  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  sheet-iron  is  being  annealed.  Soon  after  intro- 
duction the  canif*ter  is  annealed  and  toughened,  so  as  to  assume  a  polished 
appearance.  It  should  be  the  aim  to  keep  the  heat  in  this  condition  until 
the  metal  is  thoroughly  reduced :  should  it  be  increased  the  canisters  may 
be  prematurely  destroyed.  Deoxidation  commences  immediately  on  the 
introduction  of  the  ore,  as  proved  by  the  blazing  of  carbonic  oxide  from 
vents  made  for  the  purpose,  and,  by  occasionally  rolling,  and  at  the  proper 
time  compressing  the  canister,  the  oxidation  is  caused  to  continue  without 
intermission,  udtil  reduction  is  completed.  The  heat  should  then  be  raised 
to  weld  or  paste  together  the  particles  of  iron,  and  then  canister  and  con- 
tents, being  withdrawn,  are  welded,  in  any  of  the  ways  puddle  ball  is 
usually  treated.  The  saving  by  this  method  is  estimated  at  something  like 
80  per  cent,  on  the  present  method. — ^Vide  the  Artizan,  January. 

What  our  Coal-meamres  yield, — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Philosophical  Society,  Professor  Page  read  a  paper  entitied  "  What  we  owe 
to  our  Coal-measures.*'  In  the  course  of  this  he  gave  the  returns  of  the 
yield  of  coal  in  the  years  1857  and  1865  respectively,  and  as  the  contrast  of 
the  figures  show  the  enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  removed 
from  our  mines,  we  give  the  statistics  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers 
interested  in  the  subject : — 

1867.  1866. 

tons.  tons. 

Durham  and  Northumberland    .        .  15,8*^6,526  25,032,604 

Cumberland 042,048  1,431,637 

Yorkshire 8,875,440  10,846,000 

Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire         .  3,687,442  4,200,350 

Warwickshire 308,000  850,000 

Leicestershire 698,750  065,500 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire        .  7,164,625  12,200,000 

Lancashire 8,565,500  11,062,000 

Cheshire 750,500  850,000 

Shropshire 750,000  1,135,000 

Gloucestershire,  Somerset,  and  Devon- 
shire         1,225,000  1,875,000 

North  Wales 1,046,050  1,083,000 

South  Wales  and  Monmouth      .        .  V,L'^2,304  12,036,587 

Scotkmd 8,211,743  12,660,000 

Ireland       , 120,630^  123,500 

65,306,7O7  08,150,587 
TOL.  VI. — ^NO.  XXIII.                       R 
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Ensuring  the  Purity  of  Silver, — ^It  is  no  easy  inatfer  to  make  sure  of  the 
purity  of  silver.  To  those,  therefore,  who  are  working  at  this  branch  of 
metallurgy  we  commend  the  admirable  memoir  of  M.  Stas,  in  the  Annates 
de  Chimief  vol.  lyi.  p.  413.  It  has  been  translated  into  the  Chemical  Newe 
for  February  22. 

Composition  of  Boronatrocalcite, — ^This  peculiar  mineral  has  had  its  com- 
position variously  set  down  by  different  mineralogists.  Lately,  however, 
Mr.  George  Lunge  has  taken  up  this  mineral  for  investigation.  In  a  paper 
published  in  the  Chemical  News  he  goes  fully  into  the  history  of  the 
analyses  given  by  his  predecessors,  and  after  explaining  the  method  adopted 
in  his  own  inquiries,  he  sets  down  the  formula  as  follows : — 

2(NaO,2B05(-h5(CaO,2BO3)+42  aqu. 

This  is  very  nearly  exact ;  there  must,  however,  be  a  magnesium  substi- 
tuted for  a  very  small  quantity  of  calcium. 

TAe  Metal  Manufacture  of  Prussia. — The  forges  and  foundries  in  Prussia 
amounted  in  1864  to  1,421.  The  total  production  amounted  to  1,^0,000 
tons  of  common  metals  and  56,701  lbs.  of  silver,  representing  in  money  a 
sum  of  £6,8 46,187. 

Telegraphic  Communication  in  Mines, — At  the  Trafalgar  Colliery,  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  Mr.  Brain  has  exerted  himself  to  provide  electric  communi- 
cation between  the  men  descending  the  shaft  and  those  in  the  engine- 
room,  and  above  and  below.  The  instrument  is  the  same  as  one  used  on 
the  Metropolitan  Railway.  It  is  fixed  in  the  engine-room  in  front  of  the 
engineer.  At  the  pit  bottom  the  '*  hanger-on  '*  is  provided  with  a  pair  of 
electrical  tappers,  coloured  respectively  white  and  red.  On  touching  the 
white  tapper  the  bell  in  the  engine-house  is  instantly  struck,  and  the  words 
"  go  on ''  show  themselves  on  the  dial  plate  attached.  On  touching  the  red 
the  bell  is  struck  as  before,  and  the  word  "stop,"  in  white  letters  on  a  red 
ground  (as  indicative  of  danger),  is  shown.  By  a  repetition  of  the  touch 
any  number  of  knocks  may  be  given.  This  also  has  been  found  to  answer 
admirably.  Electrical  communication  has  also  been  laid  in  by  Mr.  Frost 
from  Mr.  Brain's  office  to  different  parts  of  the  works,  so  that  he  can  be 
instantaneously  communicated  with  on  any  matter  affecting  the  colliery. 
The  instruments  employed  are  the  common  needle,  and  vvith  bells  attached. 
— Vide  Mining  Journal^  February  23. 

Petroleum  as  Steam  I\tel. — Mr.  Richardson's  experiments,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  appear  to  have  met  with 
more  success  than  some  people  anticipated.  The  trials  were  made  with  the 
petroleum  boiler  in  Woolwich  Dockyard.  Mr.  Richardson  succeeded, 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  expeiiinents,  in  evaporating  18*91  Iba  of 
water  per  pound  of  creosote  during  a  trial  of  seven  hours.  The  new  fuel 
gave  off  at  times  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  which  caused  a  most  offensive 
effluvium,  the  construction  of  the  boiler  being  such  as  to  impede  a  full 
gaseous  blast,  sufficient  to  destn)y  and  consume  the  smoke  as  intended.  Mr. 
Richardson  has,  it  is  understood,  in  consequence,  applied  to  the  Admiralty 
for  a  large  common  marine  boiler,  for  the  purpose  of  future  trials.  It  was 
stated,  as  the  opinion  of  the  local  naval  engineers  and  other  officers  who 
were  present,  that  with  such  fuel  the  gunboats  in  the  tropical  seas  would 
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be  rendered  habitable  and  comfortable.  The  experiments  were  attended  bj 
a  Teiy  large  number  of  persons,  representing  the  principal  engineering  and 
shipping  firms,  and  also  by  many  owners  of  steam  yachts,  who  are  desirous 
of  Qsing  the  new  fuel  instead  of  coal. — ^Vide  the  Times, 

OU-weUs  in  Baden  have  been  recently  discovered,  and  are  said  to  be  as 
productiye  as  the  American  springs.  The  oil  is  reported  to  be  excellent 
The  locality  of  the  wells  is  Wiesloch. 

Gun-cotton  as  a  Blasting  Material. — We  learn  that  experiments  have 
recently  been  made  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-mines  as  to  the  value  of 
this  substance  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder.  It  appears  from  the  trials 
already  made,  that,  besides  the  superiority  in  power  of  gun-cotton  over  gun- 
powder, it  possesses — ^what  in  a  coal-mine  is  most  important — the  property 
of  emitting  no  flame.  Hence  it  can  be  used  in  cases  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  gunpowder  would  be  positively  dangerous. 

The  Separation  of  Lead  from  Argentiferous  Lead  Ore. — ^The  French  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chemical  News,  who  displays  a  wonderful  faculty  for  col- 
lecting and  popularising  the  most  recent  scientific  news,  states  thatM.  Ccmlure 
has  been  more  skilful  than  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  he  has  made  use 
of  the  affinity  which  lead  has  for  silver,  in  order  to  extract  the  former  from 
the  aboTe-named  ore.  When  the  argentiferous  lead  is  melted,  a  small 
quantity  of  zinc  is  added,  and,  after  an  energetic  brushing,  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  repose.  The  alloy  of  zinc  and  silver,  being  lighter  than  lead, 
rises  to  the  surface,  and,  as  it  is  less  fusible,  it  cools  sooner.  By  watching 
the  proper  moment  the  silver  can  be  skimmed  oiT,  united  with  zinc  and  a 
small  quantity  of  lead.  The  zinc  and  the  lead  are  separated  by  remelting 
the  skimmed  mass,  and  oxidising,  by  means  of  a  current  of  hot  air  or  super- 
heated steam,  and  treating  afterwards  with  hydrochloric  acid  j  the  residue  is 
submitted  to  cupellation.  Nothing  hinders  the  chloride  from  being  utilised 
in  its  actual  state,  or  being  transformed  into  carbonate  of  zinc. 

Prevention  of  Accidents  from  Fire-damp. — The  explosions  which  now  so 
often  occiur  in  our  mines  are  terribly  destructive  of  life  and  property ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  if  they  were  much  more  frequent  they  would  be  less  dau- 
geroos.  If,  in  fact,  the  gases  were  caused  to  explode  before  they  have 
collected  in  any  large  quantity,  no  serious  damage  would  result  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  remedy  proposed  to  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Somonet. 
He  suggests  the  introduction  into  all  the  "  drifts  "  of  electrical  conducting 
wires,  so  that  the  inflammable  gases  may  be  set  on  fire  by  interruption  of 
the  electric  current  before  time  has  been  given  for  them  to  collect  to  any 
dangerous  extent 

New  Beactions  of  the  Oxide  of  Tungsten. — It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Skey,  of  the  New  Zealand  Geological  Society,  that  there  are  other  reactions 
of  tungsten  than  those  already  indicated  in  books.  K,  for  example,  he  says, 
tungstic  acid  is  made  red-hot,  and  then  brought  in  contact  with  a  cold  sur- 
face, it  becomes  permanently  black.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  an 
oxide.  The  hot  acid  dropped  into  kerosene  oil  gives  rise  to  the  same  effect 
The  addition  of  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  prevents  the  blue  precipitate  of  oxide 
(resulting  from  the  deoxidising  of  the  acid  by  zinc)  from  being  thrown 
down  and  dissolves  it,  thus  forming  a  characteristic  blue  solution. 

Crucibles  for  Metalktrgia  Operations. — For  inquiries  in  which  a  very  higji 
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temperttture  is  employed  lime  crucibles  are  used,  but  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  preparing  them,  and  when  made  they  are  often  broken.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  is  that  of  obtaining  blocks  of  lime  of  a  sufficient 
size  for  scooping  out  a  crucible,  most  large  blocks  being  cracked.  Glaj 
crucibles  lined  with  lime  have  been  tried,  but  they  too  have  failed,  being 
often  melted  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances  the  following  method, 
suggested  by  Mr.  D.  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  appears  to  be  a  good  one.  A  day 
crucible,  of  somewhat  larger  capacity  than  the  desired  lime  one,  is  filled 
with  common  lamp-black,  compressing  the  same  by  stamping  it  well  down. 
The  centre  is  then  cut  out  with  a  knife  until  a  mere  shell  or  lining  of  lamp- 
black is  left  firmly  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  and  about  half  an 
inch  or  less  in  thickness,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crucible ;  this  lining  is 
now  well  rubbed  down  with  a  thick  glass  rod  imtil  its  surface  takes  a  fine 
glaze  or  polish,  and  the  whole  cavity  is  then  filled  up  with  finely-powdered 
caustic  lime  and  pressed  down  as  before,  and  a  central  cavity  cut  out  as 
before,  or  the  lime  powder  may  be  at  once  rammed  down  round  a  central 
core  of  the  dimensions  of  the  intended  lime  crucible.  The  lime  lining  is 
soft  before  it  is  placed  in  the  furnace,  but  it  soon  agglutinates,  and  forms  a 
compact  crucible,  which  is  prevented  acting  on  the  outer  one  by  the  inter- 
mediate stratum  of  lamp-black.  This  crucible  will  stand  the  heat  of  melted 
wrought  iron  or  cobalt  without  fusing  or  cracking. — Vide  Chemical  New$, 
January  4. 

A  Mineral  of  Yttria  in  the  Alps. — ^In  the  Atmalen  der  Chemie  Herr  Wartha 
describes,  under  the  title  of  Wiserine,  an  Yttriferous  mineral  which  has 
been  found  in  the  Haut-Valuse.  It  ciystallisee  in  square-based  prisms 
similar  to  zircon.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  silica  and  titanic  add,  but 
M.  Wartha  has  found  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that,  excepting  a  little  iron,  it 
contains  only  phosphoric  acid  and  yttria.  It  is  a  phosphate  of  yttria,  iden- 
tical with  the  xenotime  of  Berzelius. 
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The  i^ructure  of  MuscIe,-^Jn  a  late  No.  of  Siebold  and  Kolliker*8  Zek- 
schrifif  Professor  Eolliker  publishes  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  compart- 
ments seen  in  transverse  sections  of  muscle.  These  were  described  Bome 
years  since  by  Herr  Cohnheim,  whose  views  have  now  been  corroborated 
by  Herr  KoUiker.  In  the  present  paper,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
muscles  are  really  composed  of  fasciculi,  and  that  the  material  which  binds 
the  fibres  together  is  different  from  that  which  unites  what  Mr.  Bowman  has 
styled  the  sarcous  elements. 

Distribution  of  the  Hods  amd  Cones  m  the  Setina  of  Mammalia. — In  the  la^^t 
No.  of  the  Microscopical  Jottmal  there  is  a  very  able  translation  and  con- 
densation of  Herr  Schultze's  recent  memoir  on  t^e  retina.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  retina  should  read  this  paper 
attentively.  It  is  full  of  interesting  details,  and,  among  other  matters,  it 
gives  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  in 
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mammalia.  From  this  we  learn,  that  among  the  lower  mammalia  there  is  a 
remarkable  diTorsiiy  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  rods  and  cores. 
Whilst  most  of  our  larger  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
pigy  and  dog,  present  an  arnrngement  of  those  elements  resembling  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  human  subject  and  in  apes  [except,  of  course,  in  the 
absence  of  the  macula  hUea'j^  the  cones,  according  to  Herr  Schnitzels  obser- 
rations,  are  entirely  wanting  in  bats,  hedgehogs,  mice,  moles,  and  guinea- 
pigs.  A  sort  of  intermediate  condition  is  met  with  in  the  cat,  rabbit,  and 
rat,  in  which  animals  are  found  either  very  slender  true  cones,  as  in  the 
eat,  or  merely  indications  of  them,  as  in  the  rabbit.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
rods  preponderate  so  much  that  the  cones  among  them  may  readily  be  over- 
looked. In  the  rat,  the  rods  are  the  longest  and  slenderest  which  Herr 
Schultze  has  yet  found. 

J^rudure  of  the  Liver, — Dr.  Lionel  Beale*8  opinion  as  to  the  structure  of 
the  vertebrate  liver  has  been  recently  substantiated  by  the  researches  of 
Herr  Hering.  This  histologist  states  that  the  liver  is  constructed  like  the 
other  secreting  glanda  It  is  of  the  tubular  type,  with  canals,  anastomosing 
in  every  direction,  and  having  a  tendency  to  form  a  series  of  networks. 
Like  ot^er  secretions,  the  bile  travels  along  glandular  canals  surrounded  by 
glandular  ceUs.  It  is  easy  (he  says)  to  observe  this  arrangement  in  the 
livers  of  vertebrates.  Five  or  more  cells  are  disposed  in  simple  layers  around 
the  circular  and  minute  aperture  of  an  hepatic  utricle  seen  in  transverse  sec- 
tion. This  arrangement  loses  itself  insensibly  in  that  variety  of  structure 
in  which  there  are  no  utricles  properly  so  called.  Occasionally  may  be  seen 
four,  three,  or  even  only  two  cells,  uniting  to  form  a  biliary  canal.  The 
Russian  anatomist  denies  the  existence  of  hepatic  trabeculss  of  biliferous 
capillaries,  and  believes  that  the  biliary  cells  are  persistent  He  looks  upon 
eerpents'  livers  as  the  only  organs  for  minute  inquiries  upon  the  subject. — 
Vide  Lancet  Record  of  Science,  March  2. 

Blood-poisoning  after  Surgical  Operations, — The  researches  and  experi- 
ments of  M.  Maisonneuve  prove  that  nearly  95  per  cent,  of  the  seqaelse 
<^  surgical  operations  result  from  the  action  of  morbid  products  developed 
in  the  wound,  and  subsequently  absorbed  into  the  system.  He  puts  forward 
his  ideas  in  the  following  systematic  fashion: — 1.  The  blood  and  other 
animal  fluids,  when  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  or  in  contact  with  aqueous 
substances,  soon  lose  their  vitality.  2.  Once  dead,  they  are  liable  to 
putrefy  under  the  influence  of  heat,  moisture,  and  air.  3.  The  products  of 
such  putrefaction  are  highly  poisonous.  4.  It  is  the  same  with  such  seci'e- 
tkms  as  the  urine,  bile,  and  intestinal  juices.  5.  In  infiltrating  the  permeable 
tissues  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  these  poisoned  liquids  give  rise  to 
gangrene,  erysipelas,  &c.  6.  These  same  liquids,  either  by  themselves  at 
mixed  with  the  special  products  of  inflammation  they  provoke,  can,  in 
entering  the  circulaticm,  alter  the  blood  and  disturb  important  functions. 
7.  After  their  expulsion  from  the  general  blood-vessels,  they  may  remain  in 
the  capillaries,  the  parench3rmata,  serous  tissues,  &c.,  and  give  rise  to  abscess, 
anthrax,  &c.  8.  The  entirety  of  the  disturbances  constitutes  surgical  fevers. 
To  prevent  these  terrible  consequences  of  operations,  M.  Maisonneuve  sug- 
gests the  adopti(m  of  the  subcutaneous  method,  and  the  employment  of  i^ 
means  of  preventing  putrefactive  processes. 
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The  Cause  of  Colour-blindness, — In  a  paper,  published  in  one  of  the 
American  Medical  Joumalsy  Dr.  M.  A.  Fallen  states  that  this  condition  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz..  Achromatopsy,  or  an  insensibility  of  the  eye 
to  colours^  and  Dischromatopsia^  which  is  a  species  of  insensibility  to  coIoota. 
Of  these,  one  is  hereditary ;  the  other  is  acquired  and  often  subjective.  Dr. 
Fallen  believes  that  the  colour-blindness  depends  upon  some  abnormality  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  whose  function  he  believes  to  be  the  correction  of 
prismatic  refraction.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vitreous  humour  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  irregular-shaped  compartments,  containing 
gelatinous-like  fluid.  These  cells  are  separated  by  septa,  and  it  b  the 
disturbance  or  abnormal  condition  of  these  septa  to  which  Dr.  Fallen  attri- 
butes the  irregular  refraction  which  gives  rise  to  colour-blindness. — Vide 
The  British  Medical  Journal,  March  16. 

Intermittent  Fevers  produced  by  Vegetable  Organisms. — Some  time  since, 
we  called  attention  to  Dr.  Salisbury's  observations,  tending  to  support  the 
theory  expressed  above.  More  recently,  these  ideas  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  confirmed  by  Frofessor  Hannon,  of  the  University  of  Brussels.  In 
1843,  says  M.  Hannon,  '^  I  studied  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Liege ;  Frofessor 
Charles  Morsen  had  created  in  me  such  an  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  the 
fresh  water  olgse,  that  the  windows  and  mantlepiece  of  my  chamber  were 
encumbered  with  plates  filled  with  vaucheria,  oscillatoria,  and  confervas. 
My  preceptor  said  to  me :  *  Take  care  at  the  period  of  their  fructification, 
for  the  spores  of  the  algfiB  give  intermittent  fever.  I  have  had  it  every  time 
I  have  studied  them  too  closely.*  As  I  cultivated  my  algae  in  pure  water, 
and  not  in  the  water  of  the  marsh  where  I  had  gathered  them,  I  did  not 
attach  any  importance  to  his  remark.  I  suffered  for  my  carelessness  a  month 
later,  at  the. period  of  their  fructification.  I  was  taken  with  shivering; 
my  teeth  chattered;  I  had  the  fever,  which  lasted  six  weeks." — Ibid, 
February  23. 

Hyposulphites  in  Dysentery. — M.  Faul  records  some  cases  of  dysentery,  in 
which  great  relief  waa  given  to  the  patient  by  the  injection  of  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  substance  also  completely  removed  all  smell. — 
Vide  Bulletin  de  ThSrapeutique, 

QuofUity  of  Red  Globules  m  the  Blood. — Signor  Mantegazza,  of  Favia,  has 
undertaken  a  number  of  researches  on  this  subject.  Having  constructed  a 
new  form  of  instrument  for  estimating  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles,  he 
arrives  at  several  important  conclusions,  of  which  the  follovring  are  a  few : — 
1.  The  maximum  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy  man  is 
5,625,000  per  cubic  millimetre  of  blood ;  the  minimum  (found  in  the  blood 
of  an  anoemic  woman)  being  2,250,000  in  the  same  volume.  2.  The  colour 
of  the  face  and  lips  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
red  globules  in  tho  blood.  3.  Urea,  injected  into  the  veins,  rapidly 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood  globules,  in  seven  days  reducing  the 
number  to  about  one- fifth  of  the  iisual  quantity.  4.  The  proportion  of  the 
corpuscles  in  rabbits  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  man.  5.  The  foetal 
rabbit  has  a  larger  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  than  its  parent. 

MedictU  Products  of  the  Pine, — It  is  stated,  by  the  Chemical  News,  that 
these  products  are  now  being  much  used  in  Faris.  We  cannot  vouch  for 
the  reported  therapeutic  importance  of  these  substances,  but,  as  it  may 
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interest  our  readers,  we  quote  our  contemporary's  observations': — "Vege- 
table wadding  preserves  all  the  properties  of  the  pine ;  it  evolves  an  aroma 
eminently  wholesome.  Dr.  Schillbach  recommends  it  as  a  most  harmless 
but  efficacious  remedy  in  cases  of  catarrh,  bronchitis,  asthma,  sore  throat, 
etc.  Raw  vegetable  wool  is  one-half  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  wool 
mattresses.  Those  stuflfed  with  this  wool  do  not  attract  humidity;  its 
odour  and  the  ozone,  due  to  its  resinous  principles,  keep  off  or  kill  the 
insects.  Schmidt-Missler's  flannel,  by  reason  of  the  resin,  the  tannin,  and 
tbe  formic  add  it  contains,  aids  the  exercise  of  the  important  functions  of 
respiration,  absorption,  and  perspiration,  in  a  greater  degree  than  ordinary 
flannel.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  preservative  and  corrective  agent,  which 
merits  to  become  popular  in  Europe,  as  it  is  in  Germany,  and  can  be  woven 
into  any  of  the  forms  for  which  flannel  is  used,  such  as  mittens,  waistcoats, 
drawers,  socks,  &c.  Etherated  pine-oil,  employed  in  friction,  has  given  un- 
expected results ;  in  the  first  commencement  of  paralysis  and  apoplexy,  in 
the  case  of  recent  bums,  etc." 

The  Formation  of  Cells  in  Amnud  Tissues. — This  long-debated  question 
does  not  appear  Kkely  to  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  the  recent  researches 
of  Dr.  E.  Montgomery.  Dr.  Montgomery  lately  presented  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  above  subject,  and  in  it  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  formation  of  the  animal  cell  is  purely  a  physical  process.  This  he 
believes  to  have  demonstrated  experimentally.  The  following  experiment 
is  the  one  which  most  strongly  supports  his  opinions : — "  When  to  myeline, 
in  its  dry  amorphous  state,  water  is  added,  slender  tubes  are  seen  to  shoot 
forth  from  all  free  margins.  These  are  sometimes  wonderfully  like  nerve- 
tubes  ;  they  are  most  flexible  and  plastic.  From  this  curious  tendency  of 
shooting  forth  in  a  rectilinear  direction,  it  was  inferred  that  a  crystallising 
force  must  be  at  work.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  and  to  oblige  the 
substance  to  crystallise  into  globules,  it  was  intimately  mixed  with  white 
of  egg.  The  result  was  most  perfect.  Instead  of  tubes,  splendid  clear 
globules,  layer  after  layer,  were  formed,  resembling  closely  those  of  the 
ciystalline  lens  formed  under  similar  conditions.  The  remaining  task  was 
comparatively  an  easy  one.  By  mixing  the  myeline  with  blood  serum, 
globules  were  obtained,  showing  the  most  lively  molecular  motion. — Vide 
hroceedings  of  the  Royal  Society . 

The  Arrangement  of  the  Lymphatics, — In  a  note  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  M.  Robin  described  the  appearance  of  the  lymphatics  in  Torpedos 
(animals  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  researches  on  the  lymphatic  system). 
In  this  class  of  fishes  generally  the  network  forming  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics 
are  directly  applied  against  the  capillary  blood-vessels.  Concerning  the 
section  of  a  capillary,  the  lymphatic  vessel  forms  a  canal  which  embraces 
one  half,  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths  of  the  circumference  of  this 
vessel.  The  lymphatic,  in  fact,  represents  a  canal  which  has  a  proper  wall 
only  on  one  side  j  for  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  bounded  by  the  capillary — 
at  least,  the  proper  coat  of  the  lymphatic  adheres  so  to  the  capillary  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  this  portion  of  it.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
lymphatic  vessels  are  closely  applied  to  the  capillary  vessels,  and  the  same 
position  is  observed  as  regards  the  larger  arterial  vessels  also.  From  the 
nomerons  anatomical  facts  wbich  he  adduces,  M.  Kobin  is  led  to  conclude 
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that  the  chief  use  of  the  lymphatics  is  to  charge  themselyes  with  the  excess 
of  that  portion  of  the  blood  plasma  which  reaches  and  issues  from  the  capil- 
laries at  each  beat  of  the  heart — Vide  C&mptes  RenduSy  January  7. 

The  Brain  cfthe  CutOe-Jiah.'-yix,  Lockhart  Clarke,  F.RS.,  haa  published 
a  valuable  memoir  on  the  optic  lobes  of  the  cuttle-fish.  In  this  he  gires  a 
general  account  of  the  brain  of  this  creature.  The  brain,  he  says,  consists  of 
several  ganglia  closely  aggregated  round  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  foremost  or  pharjmgeal  ganglia,  which  is  much  the  smallest,  is  bilobed, 
and  somewhat  quadrangular.  The  next  is  a  large  bilobed  ganglia,  which 
forms  the  roof  of  the  canal  for  the  oesophagus.  Beneath  the  oesof^agus  is 
another  large  and  broad  mass,  which  is  connected  on  each  side  with  the 
Bupra-oesophageal  masses  by  bands  that  complete  the  oesophageal  ring. 
From  each  side  of  the  cephalic  mass  springs  a  thick  optic  peduncle  which 
ends  in  the  optic  lobe.  Strange  to  say,  each  optic  lobe  is  larger  than  all  the 
other  cerebrfld  masses  taken  together.  It  resembles  the  human  kidney.  ''  It 
is  completely  enveloped  in  a  thick  layer  of  optic  nerves,  disposed  in  flat- 
tened bands  which  issue  from  all  parts  of  its  substance,  and  pierced  to  the 
back  of  the  eye  in  a  fan-shaped  expansion,  the  upper  and  lower  bands  cross- 
ing each  other  in  their  course.  The  substance  of  each  lobe  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions,  which  differ  from  each  other  entirely  in  appearance.  The 
outer  portion  resembles  a  very  thin  rind  or  shell,  is  extremely  delicate,  and 
is  very  easily  torn  from  the  cerebral  substance  which  it  encloses.  It  con- 
sists of  three  layers — an  external,  an  internal,  and  a  middle  pale  and 
broader  layer,  containing  thin  and  concentric  bands  of  fibres. 

The  Accoucheur's  Air-pump, — M.  Eaufmann  says  that  the  difficulties  of 
parturition  are  often  caused  by  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  which  preyents 
the  expulsion  of  the  child.  He  therefore  proposes  to  employ  an  air  syringe 
with  which  to  prevent  so  unfortunate  an  obstruction.  This  will  no  doubt 
astonish  some  of  our  medical  readers. 

Tohacco  8mok{$ig  Injurious  to  the  Eyes, — ^In  a  recent  number  (February 
15)  of  the  Bulletin  de  Th^rapeutique,  M.  Viardin  describes  two  cases  of 
serious  eye  afiection  (Amblyopia)  resulting  from  the  habit  of  smoking. 
M.  Viardin  at  once,  on  learning  the  habits  of  the  patients,  induced  them  to 
smoke  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  tobacco  than  usual,  and  the  result  was 
a  complete  restoration  of  vision  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  date  of  their 
application. 

JErgotine  after  Operations, — M.  Labat  asserts  that  ergotine  should  be 
given  after  every  surgical  operation.  He  says  that  it  completely  prevents 
the  development  of  morbid  products  likely  to  be  detrimental.- 

AcUon  of  the  Curara  Poison  on  the  Human  Body. — When  not  given  in 
absolutely  poisonous  doses,  the  efiects  of  curara  on  the  human  system  are 
peculiar,  and  have  been  quite  recently  studied  by  MM.  Voisin  and  Liouville. 
The  therapeutic  efiects  appear  to  be  twofold,  according  to  the  dose  adminis- 
tered. The  doses  producing  these  efiects  vary  finom  6  centigrammes  to  135 
milligrammes.  In  these  doses  the  substance  was  administered  (after  filtra> 
tion)  by  subcutaneous  injection.  The  rapidity  of  the  appearance  of  the 
efiects  and  their  intensity  were  proportionate  to  the  dose.  They  have  been 
divided  by  the  authors  into  two  categories.  The  first  of  these  is  charac- 
teriaed  by  a  disturbance  of  vision,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  eyelids,  which 
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tre  kept  half  closed;  and  a  feeling  of  obstruction  in  the  frontal  region.  The 
leoond  is  characterised  by  diplopia,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  subsequent 
heaTiness  of  the  head,  tending  to  sleep  and  drowsiness.  The  second  effects 
are  produced  by  doses  of  from  6  to  9  centigrammes,  and  the  first  by  doses  of 
from  10  to  135  milligrammes. 

Infiumce  of  RBspiration  on  the  Circulation. — ^Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  who 
delivered  the  Croonian  Lecture  at  the  Koyal  Society  on  March  7,  put 
forward  opinions  relatire  to  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements  over 
the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  great  vessels,  which  are  different  from 
tiiose  stated  in  most  of  the  existing  text-books  on  physiology.  Dr.  San* 
derson  stated  that  so  long  as  the  air  passages  are  open,  each  expansion  of 
the  chest  is  followed  by  increase  of  arterial  tension,  so  that  the  effect  of 
inspiration  is  to  increase  alike  the  pace  and  frequency  of  the  hearths  contrac- 
tion. When,  however,  the  respiratory  apertures  are  closed,  as  in  suffoca- 
tion, the  relations  are  reversed,  the  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  being 
then  highest  in  expiration,  and  vice  versd. 


MICROSCOPY. 

A  Diaphragm  Bye^pieee,  —  This  ingenious  and  useful  contrivance,  the 
invention  of  Henry  J.  Slack,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  has  been  lately  described  to  the 
Microscopical  Society.  Mr.  Slack  found  that  in  viewing  small  objects  by 
transmitted  light,  it  frequently  happens  that  there  is  such  a  large  field  of 
light  external  to  the  object,  that  not  only  are  small  details  of  structure 
obscured,  but  the  eye  ia  wearied  by  the  influence  of  the  luminous  stream.  To 
prevent  this  he  requested  Mr.  Ross  to  adjust  four  movable  shutters,  so 
that  an  A  eye-piece  might  be  susceptible  of  all  the  changes  in  the  form  and 
size  of  its  field  that  different  objects  would  require.  This  change  was  soon 
effected.  Mr.  Slack  has,  therefore,  provided  microscopists  with  an  eye- 
piece which  will  be  found  useful  in  research,  and  will  tend  to  protect  the 
eye  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the  stream  of  bright  light  which  usually 
fidls  upon  it. 

Wire-spring  Clip. — Those  who  have  used  Dr.  Maddox's  wire-spring  clip 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  an  improved  form  of  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Jabez  Hogg  some  time  since,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Microscopical  Society. 
It  differs  from  the  original  form  in  having  the  point,  which  presses  on  the 
covering-glass,  protected  by  a  little  disc  of  leather.  The  advantages  of  this 
addition  are  manifold.  The  pressure  of  the  spring  is  distributed  uni- 
formly over  the  covering-glass,  and  this  latter  is  therefore  not  only  less 
likely  to  be  broken,  but  less  liable  to  disturbance  from  its  proper  position. 
They  are  sold  by  all  makers.  Those  we  have  seen  were  shown  us  by  Mr. 
Charles  Collins. 

The  Amateur's  "  Mounting  "  Ccue. — This  is  a  case  prepared  by  Mr. 
Collins,  of  Great  Titchfield  Street,  and  of  which  we  give  an  illustration. 
It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  whose  microscopic  pursuits  are  of  a 
general  character,  and  is,  so  far  at  we  can  see,  adnairably  adapted  to  the 
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purposes  for  which  it  is  devised.  It  consists  of  a  handsome  polished  deal 
case,  with  lock  and  key,  and  is  divided  into  several  compartments,  in  which 
are  placed  all  the  appliance^  required  hy  the  general  microscopist  To  enu- 
merate the  contents  would  be  useless,  but  we  may  mention  some  of  the 
apparatus  supplied.  These  are:  A  spirit  lamp,  mounting  table,  turning 
table  for  cells,  a  set  of  wire-spring  clips,  bottles  containing  all  the  fluids 
(balsam,  turpentine,  gold  size,  &c.),  tin  cells,  ground-glass  slides,  thm 
covering  glass,  &c.  The  whole  case  is  so  compact,  so  ingeniously 
arranged,  and  so  full  of  all  the  materials  required  in  moimting  objects,  that 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  our  readers. 


THE   amateur's    "  MOUNTING  "    CASK. 

The  BtuderWs  "  Mounting  "  Case. — This  case  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Collins  at  our  suggestion,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  it  will  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  animal  tissues.  The 
study  of  human  histology  is  so  different  from  that  in  which  most  micro- 
scopists  are  engaged,  that  it  requires  a  set  of  contrivances  and  apparatus  for 
investigation  quite  distinct  from  those  generally  employed  in  microscopic 
observation.  The  student  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  appliances  he 
requires  for  his  researches,  and  not  unfrequently  when  this  first  difficulty  is 
surmounted,  he  is  ignorant  as  to  where  he  may  procure  these  appliances ;  this 
last  obstacle,  being  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  must  go  from  one  optician's 
to  another  to  get  together  his  materials.  Finally,  he  must  bring  a  pre- 
scription to  a  chemist  for  his  injecting  fluids.  Now,  we  know,  from  our 
own  experience,  that  the  earnest  medical  student  has  very  little  leisure  at 
his  disposal,  and  we  have  therefore  caused  to  be  put  together  the  several 
fluids  and  instruments  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  his  microscopical 
inquiries.    The  woodcut  to  some  extent  shows  the  nature  of  the  new  case,* 
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whicli  IB  a  square  polisbed  deal  box,  with  lock  and  key.  The  two  large 
bottles  to  the  right  contain  the  blue  and  scarlet  transparent  injecting- 
fluids,  recommended  by  Dr.  Beale,  and  which  we  have  found  extremely 
useful  The  smaller  buttles  contain  glycerine,  marine  glue,  asphalt,  Dean^s 
fluid,  balmm,  turpentine,  chromic  acid,  carmine  fluid,  bichromate  of  potash, 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  acetic  acid.  The  two  latter  bottles  are  pro- 
tided  with  stoppers  which  project  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  thus  enable  the 
student  without  loss  of  time  to  obtain  a  drop  of  the  reagent  he  requires.  Most 
of  the  other  bottles,  too,  have  projections  from  their  stoppers  for  a  like  purpose. 
Id  the  lower  part  of  the  case  is  seen  a  syringe,  with  stop-cock  and  nozzles, 
glass  slides,  razor  in  fixed  handle,  Maddox's  spring  clips,  covering-glass,  tin 
cells,  American  letter  clips  (for  stopping  up  vessels),  curved  needles,  silk,  &c. 
or  course  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  very  complex  investigations,  other  ap- 
paratus than  those  mentioned  may  be  required ;  but  we  think  that,  for  all 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  investigation,  the  student  will  find  all  that  he  wanta 
in  this  4 


DR.    LAWSONS   STUDKNT  8   "  MOUKTINO       CASB. 

The  TrttveUirtff  Microscope. — Mr.  Moginie,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  B^er  of 
Holbom,  has  just  devised  the  microscope  represented  in  p. 226,  and  they  term 
it  the  travelling  microscope.  It  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  telescope  case 
(in  the  cut)  and  to  be  slung  upon  the  shoulders  like  a  field  glass.  The  three 
legs  form  a  solid  firm  support,  and  being  hollow  in  the  interior  are  employed 
to  contain  dipping  tube,  &c  The  rough  adjustment  is  telescopic,  but  the  fine 
adjustment  is  provided  for  by  a  spring  and  screw  placed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  or  largest  leg  of  the  tripod ;  this  adjustment,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  is  uniform  and  efficient  When  it  is  required  to  place  the  microscope 
in  the  vertical  position,  three  smaller  legs,  enclosed  in  one  of  the  tripod  legs, 
come  out,  and  may  be  screwed  into  the  instrument,  producing  a  tolerably 
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firm  foot.  There  is  a  small  mirror  and  stage.  The  instrument  is  provided 
with  the  universal  screw,  so  that  the  ohjectives  of  one^s  usual  microscope  may 
be  attached  to  it 


THB  TRAYISLLIKO   MICROSCOPE. 


An  inffeniaus  Pond-dickf  which  will  be  found  very  useful  by  those  engaged 
in  collecting  infusoria,  &c,  from  ponds,  has  been  constructed  by  Mec^srs.  Baker. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  When  the  ferrule  is 
unscrewed  a  second  stick  may  be  drawn  out  from  within  the  first,  thus 
doubling  the  length.  To  the  end  of  this  is  attached  a  brass  ring,  and  into  this 
can  be  screwed  a  dipping  bottle.  These  bottles  may  be  had  of  various  sizes, 
and  as  the  glass  neck  is  worked  into  a  screw  they  can  readily  be  attached  to 
the  ring. 

The  Mtcroscopisfs  Air-pump, — Most  of  the  air-pumps  in  use  by  micro- 
scopists  are  large,  inconvenient,  and  expensive.  Mr.  Baker  has,  however,  con- 
structed one  which  is  especially  intended  for  the  preparation  of  microscopic 
objects,  and  which  appears  likely  to  prove  useful.  Beneath  a  solid  table  is 
fixed  the  pump  in  the  form  of  a  brass  syringe.  This  communicates  by  an 
aperture  with  a  smooth  metallic  plate  fixed  on  the  table.  When  required 
for  use  the  object  is  laid  on  this  plate  and  is  covered  vrith  an  oblong  glass 
box  whose  edges  are  ground  and  greased  (being  thus  rendered  air-ti^t). 
The  syringe  being  now  worked;  the  air  is  rapidly  removed.  The  plan  was 
devised  by  Mr.  W.  Moginie. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Sun-Painimg  in  oil  coloura. — ^Mr.  Poiincy  of  Dorchester  read  a  paper  under 
tMa  title  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Inyentorfl'  Institute,  wherein  he  de* 
scribed  certain  improvements  in  his  process  of  permanent  printing  in  photo* 
g^phy  calculated  to  widen  its  sphere  of  application,  and  give  it  more 
practical  value  and  interest  The  sensitive  medium  used,  is  that  iirst  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  photographic  experiments,  viz.,  bitumen  of  Judea, 
which  is  dissolved  in  turpentine,  or  benzole,  with  which  pigments  ground 
in  oil  are  mixed  so  as  to  produce  any  given  colour,  tint  or  shade.  Brushed 
over  a  tbin  sheet  of  translucent  paper  and  dried  in  the  dark-room  it  is  then 
exposed  to  the  action  of  natural,  or  some  powerful  artificial,  light  under  a 
negative,  until  the  actinic  influence  renders  the  parts  to  which  it  has  had 
aooess  in  various  degrees  proportionate  to  its  degrees  of  action  insoluble  in 
the  original  solvent,  the  application  of  which  of  course  produces  the  picture. 
This  is  then  transferred  by  pressure  in  a  lithographic  press  to  cardboard, 
canvas,  wood,  stone,  or  when  ceramic  colours  are  used  by  hand  pressure  only, 
to  potters  **  biscuit "  and  burnt  in.  Mr.  Pouncy  illustrated  his  paper  with 
a  great  variety  of  specimens  and  went  through  the  different  manipulatory 
processes  with  great  ease  and  certainty. 

The  Latent  Image, — ^We  have  chronicled  from  time  to  time  experiments 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  true  nature  of  the  photographic  image,  and  last 
did  80  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea  published  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  A  well  known  French  experimentalist, 
M.  Davanne,  writing  upon  the  theoretical  researches  of  the  above-mentioned 
gentleman  (and  those  of  Major  Russell  and  MM.  Poitevin  and  Vogel)  says 
although  Mr.  Carey  Liea  has  certainly  cleared  up  one  important  controversial 
point,  viz.  the  sensitiyeness  of  iodide  of  silver,  when  pure,  to  the  action  of 
light,  yet  he  has  done  nothing  calculated  to  show  definitely  whether  the 
latent  image  is  due  to  purely  chemical  or  to  purely  physical  action,  and  adds 
"  In  presence  of  light  tiie  iodide  of  silver  discovers  a  tendency  to  lose  a  por- 
tion of  the  iodine,  especially  where  it  is  connected  with  a  body  which  is 
capable  of  absorbing  it.  It  seems  therefore  that  light  not  only  modifies  the 
physical  condition  of  the  iodide,  but  brings  about  its  chemical  decomposition, 
having  determined  the  elimination  of  iodine. ''  M.  Davanne  is  therefore 
strongly  inclined  to  attribute  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image  rather 
to  chemical,  than  to  physical  conditions.  In  connection  vrith  this  subject  he 
also  asks  those  who  uphold  the  physical  theory,  how  they  explain  a  curious 
fact  recently  made  known  to  him  by  M.  Magny,  who  having  put  aside  a 
negative  as  useless,  from  its  want  of  detail  in  the  less  exposed  portions  of  the 
plate  found  after  it  had  been  in  darkness  for  about  six  months,  that  well 
defined  details  had  positively  become  developed  by  the  continued  slow  decom- 
position of  the  iodide  of  silver.  Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  says:  "Without 
wishing  to  shirk  the  question  put  by  M.  Davanne,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
not  philosophical  to  assume  that '  time  can  produce  the  same  action  as  light,* 
hecause,  had  that  plate  been  exposed  to  light  six  months  before  it  was  deve- 
loped the  lines  and  half-tones  would  not  have  appeared,  and  if  it  had  been 
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kept  without  the  action  of  the  cfeveloper  for  six  months  after  the  exposure 
the  lines  would  have  been  equally  invisible.  It  was  not  time,  wbicb  pro- 
duced the  image,  and  I  think  the  question  of  physical  versus  chemical  action 
is  in  no  way  touched  by  the  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  iodide  of  silver 
on  the  plate  was  altered  by  light  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  developer; 
that  the  developing  action  was  not  continued  sufficiently  long  wider  the  in- 
spection of  the  operator  for  all  the  details  to  be  produced,  but  the  plate  being 
considered  useless  was  put  away  with  some  of  the  developer  adhering  to  it, 
which,  acting  slowly  upon  the  already  altered  iodide  of  silver,  gradually 
continued  the  light's  action.  This  fact  proves,  I  think,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, that  however  weak  the  action  of  light  may  be  upon  a  plate,  it  may 
be  rendered  visible  if  you  develope  long  enough."  It  is  giving  M.  Davanne 
excessively  little  credit  to  suppose  that  he  overlooked  the  above  extremely 
simple  explanation  of  M.  Magny*8  "  curious  fact."  We  think  it  exceedingly 
improbable  that  M.  Davanne  did  not  satisfy  himself  upon  the  above  points 
before  he  plunged  into  print  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  a  very  different 
nature  than  that  based  upon  the  above  assumption. 

The  Tannin  Process. — Better  pictures  than  those  produced  by  the  Tannin 
process  we  have  not  met  vnth.    Therefore,  in  common  with  most  other 
photographers,  we  were  grieved  and  annoyed  to  read  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society  an  ill-judged  editorial  article  strongly  condemna- 
tory of  the  process,  sneering  at  its  author,  and  insulting  the  many  able 
and  eminent  amateur  and  professional  photographers,  who  practise  it.    The 
following  quotation,  as  a  specimen,  will,  we  fear,  not  convey  a  very  favour- 
able impression  of  its  author's  good-nature  or  impartiality.      "  To  dear 
the  ground  of  rubbish  is  at  all  times  a  step  m  the  right  direction.     For  thin 
reason  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  tannifi  process  must  result  in  good. 
This  process  has  vexed  and  irritated  photographers  ever  since  its  first  appear- 
once.     The  best  pictures  ever  exhibited  by  it  have  been  of  that  mediocre  dots 
which  pleases  none  but  those  most  easily  pleased.     Much  time  wotdd  have  been 
saved  to  amateurs  if  the  process  had  remained  in  the  chaos  from  which  it  ap- 
parently sprung  /  "    The  editor  of  one  of  our  contemporaries  says :  "  We  are  a 
little  curious  to  know  how  such  earnest  workers  as  Messrs.  Mathew  Whiting, 
Le  Neve  Foster,  Jabez  Hughes,  Warwick,  King,  Major  Russell,  and  nume- 
rous other  gentlemen,  whose  names  have  been  honourably  and  intimately 
associated  with  the  practice  of  the  tannin  process  relish  the  impertinences 
thus  flung  at  them."    Several  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  Council  of  the 
Society  sent  in  their  resignation  in  consequence  of  this  uncalled-for  attack, 
protesting  against  the  admission  of  articles  into  the  Society's  Journal,  which 
are  injurious  to  its  character  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society;  and 
a  letter  from  one  gentleman  whose  name  was  introduced  in  the  article 
as  antagonistic  to  the  tannin  process  has  been  published,  in  which  he  says 
that  he  has  abandoned  every  other  process  and  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
tannin  as  the  best  he  can  employ. 

Hardness  as  a  defect  in  Photographs,  has  received  attention  at  a  meeting 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  in  a  paper  read  by  one  of  iti 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  who  pointed  out  that  the  excessive  in- 
tensity of  the  illumination  given  by  a  lens  must  necessarily  produce  image* 
very  different  from  those  seen  by  the  human  eye.    The  smallness  of  tb« 
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aperture  or  pupil,  tlie  character  of  the  humours  composing  the  lenses  and 
the  field  (or  retina)  coTered,  when  compared  with  the  photographic  lens  and 
camera,  all  showed  how  widely  different  were  the  conditions  under  which 
the  two  kinds  of  images  were  relatively  formed.  Looking  at  natural  ohjects 
with  the  naked  eye  and  then  looking  at  them  as  thrown  hy  a  lens  on  the  photo- 
grapher's focussing  screen  was  as  if  the  ohjects  had  been  suddenly  conveyed 
into  a  purer  and  more  strongly  illuminated  atmosphere.  The  lights,  sha- 
dows, and  colours  appeared  greatly  more  intense,  minute  detail  became  more 
prominently  and  sharply  defined,  Tarieties  and  degrees  of  difierence  in  texture 
largely  disappeared,  distant  objects  seemed  nearer ;  and  however  charming 
the  effects  thus  seen  might  be  on  the  ground  glass,  they  were  productive 
of  anything  but  a  proper  natural  effect  in  the  finished  photographs.  This 
was  due,  Mr.  Wall  believed,  to  the  condensation  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
light  by  large  lenses  constructed  with  a  view  to  accelerating  the  exposure 
of  the  plate.  The  remedy  Mr.  Wall  proposed  was  the  adoption  of  lenses  of 
longer  focus  with  smaller  apertures  or  stops  and  with  the  use  of  chemicals 
and  other  conditions  calculated  to  render  the  exposures  as  short  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  possible.  A  very  animated  discussion  followed  the 
paper,  and  various  views  were  advanced,  most  of  them  being  more  or  less 
favourable  to  the  opinions  above  expressed. 

Mr.  DaUmeyer's  "  New  "  Portrait  Lens. — This  lens  is  so  constructed  as  to 
give  its  user  the  option  of  either  producing  a  sharp  image  or  one  softened, 
or  blurred,  by  being  put  more  or  less  out  of  focus.  Some  writers  have  argued 
as  if  this  eminent  optician,  by  introducing  such  a  lens,  advocated  spherical 
aberration  as  an  element  of  artistic  success  in  photographing.  We  suspect 
the  simple  truth  to  be  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  only  desired  to  produce  a  lens 
for  which  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  demand  in  the  optical  market. 

Photography  and  Electricity. — Mr.  William  H.  Harrison  informs  us  that  at 
the  present  time  more  than  one  philosopher  of  eminence  is  experimenting  pho- 
tographically on  comparatively  untrodden  ground  in  connection  with  the  rays 
thrown  out  by  electricity  in  passing  through  vacuum  tubes,  such  rays  being 
rich  in  photogenic  power. 

Photographs  of  Brass  Rubbing. — Mr.  O.  G.  Rylander  has  recently  given 
attention  to  a  new  photographic  application,  by  which  a  large  number  of 
copies  may  be  obtiuned  from  the  rubbings  from  old  brasses,  it  being  his  inten- 
tion, we  believe,  to  publish  them  in  a  volume,  for  which  purpose  he  solicits 
communications  from  those  who  may  have  a  collection  of  such  rubbings. 
Mr.  Rylander's  address  is  129  Maiden  Road,  Kentish  Town.  A  brass  rubbing 
is  effected  by  pressing  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  close  contact  with  the 
monumental  tablet  and  rubbing  the  upper  surface  with  a  small  cake  of  shoe- 
maker's ''  heel  ball,''  while  care  must  be  taken  that  the  paper  be  not  dis- 
placed during  the  operation.  By  these  means  the  raised  parts  are  blackened 
and  rendered  opaque  and  the  white  parts  are  more  transparent.  By  using 
this  as  a  negative  on  paper  sensitive  to  light,  a  print  is  obtained  in  which 
the  lines  are  black  on  a  white  ground. 
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PHYSICS. 

Changes  of  Temperature  produced  hy  Mixing  different  Liquids. — MM.  Buasy 
and  Buignety  to  whose  united  researches  we  have  already  directed  attention 
in  an  earlier  numher  of  this  Review^  have  presented  a  second  memoir  to  the 
French  Academy,  on  the  ahove  interesting  phenomenon.  They  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  In  all  the  cases  under  examination,  with 
one  sole  exception,  the  calorific  capacity  of  the  mixture  is  a  little  superior 
to  the  mean  capacity  of  the  elements.  2.  By  a  singular  opposition^  the 
liquids  for  which  the  increase  of  hulk  is  the  most  considerahle  are  exactly 
those  which  develope  most  heat  at  the  moment  of  their  union,  such  as  ether 
and  chloroform,  alcohol  and  water,  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  Meanwhile, 
the  only  instance  hitherto  noticed  of  a  diminution  of  hulk  is  the  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  sulphide  ofcarbonf  at  the  same  time  the  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture taking  place  at  the  moment  of  the  union.  3.  Independently  of  the  loss 
of  heat  resulting  from  the  changes  of  volume,  there  exists  a  cause  which 
produces  alone  an  absorption  of  heat — an  absorption  which  can  he  sometimes 
equal,  and  even  superior,  to  the  heat  given  out  by  the  combination  of  the 
liquids. — Comptes  Hendus,  February  25. 

Frozen  Aerated  Waters. — Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  King's  College,  who  is  one  of 
our  most  indefatigable  students  of  Natural  Philosophy,  has  written  to  oar 
contemporary,  the  Chemical  Keics,  explaining  the  curious  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  freezing  of  water,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  He 
gives  the  following  account  of  one  of  his  first  experiments : — During  the 
recent  cold  weather  I  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  distilled  water  con- 
tained in  eight-ounce  and  other  phials,  which  were  then  corked  and  exposed 
to  the  air  at  temperatures  ranging  between  23°  and  30^  F.  The  fiiet  action 
of  the  cold  was  to  produce  long  needles  of  clear  transparent  ice,  as  thick 
as  the  little  finger,  occupying  about  the  centre  of  the  bottle,  in  some  cases 
parallel  with  the  sides,  in  others  at  an  angle  thereto.  The  further  action  of 
the  cold  was  to  enclose  these  transparent  crystals  in  opaque  ice,  to  thrust 
out  the  cork  and  break  the  bottle.  In  one  case  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  was 
forced  out ;  in  others  the  sides  were  cracked,  and  the  cracks  ran  in  lines  from 
top  to  bottom,  nearly  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  bottle.  Opaque  ice 
filled  the  neck,  and  even  overflowed,  so  that  the  ejection  of  the  cork,  the 
fracture  of  the  bottle,  and  the  overflow,  of  the  ice,  were  simoltaneous 
acts« 

Neio  Form  of  Telegraphy.  -  An  invention  for  the  transmission  of  despatches 
by  an  automatic  electro-chemical  method  has  been  devised  by  MM. 
Vavin  and  Fribourg.  Its  object  is  to  utilbe  all  the  velocity  of  the  current 
on  telegraphic  lines.  The  Abb^  Moigno,  who  has  called  attention  tc«  it  in 
England,  gives  the  following  description  of  it : — It  consists  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  current  through  as  many  small  wires,  very  short  and  isolated,  as 
there  are  signals  to  be  transmitted,  all  the  while  only  employing  one  wire 
on  the  main  line.  Each  of  these  small  isolated  wires  communicates,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  a  metallic  plate,  of  a  particular  form,  fixed  in  gutta-percha ; 
and,  on  the  other,  with  a  metallic  division  of  a  disc,  which  is  also  formed  of 
an  insulating  substance.    A  group  of  eleven  of  those  small  Umin^  fonn  a 
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sort  of  cypher,  which  will  give  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  the  suppres* 
don  of  certain  portions  of  the  fundamental  form.  '*  Now/*  says  the  Abb6, 
"  suppose  rows  of  these  compound  characters  to  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  pre- 
pared paper  of  a  metallic  nature,  the  words  of  the  telegram  to  be  sent  are 
written  on  them  with  isolating  ink,  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  small 
*  stereotyped  *  blocks  vmtouched.  The  consequence  is  that  the  current  is 
intercepted  at  every  point  touched  by  the  ink,  and  a  letter  is  imprinted  on 
the  prepared  paper  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  where  the  telegram  is  to  be 
received." 

The  Magnd^ie  Polarity  of  Bifles, — Mr.  J.  Spiller  has  lately  made  some  very 
interesting  observations  respecting  the  magnetic  power  assumed  by  rifles. 
He  finds  that  all  the  long  Enfield  barrels  of  the  arms  in  the  possession  of 
the  volunteers  of  his  company  exhibit  magnetic  polarity  as  the  result  of  the 
violent  and  repeated  concussions  attending  their  discharge  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  Royal  Arsenal  range  runs  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  the  rifies,  when  in  use,  are  always  pointed  either  due 
north  or  a  few  degrees  towards  the  west — in  fact,  nearly  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  a  compass  needle — so  that  the  repeated  shocks  brought  about 
by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  may,  Mr.  Spiller  thinks,  be  considered 
equivalent  to  so  many  hard  blows  from  a  hammer,  wbich,  as  is  well  known, 
have  a  similar  eflect.  Mr.  Spiller  goes  on  to  say  that  the  magnetic  charac- 
ter appears  to  be  permanent,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  gun-barrels 
were  of  the  softest  description  of  malleable  iron,  and  the  region  of  the  breech 
is,  in  every  instance,  possessed  of  north  polarity,  since  it  strongly  attracts 
the  south  pole  of  the  compass  needle.  These  effects  should  not  be  noticed 
at  all,  or  only  to  an  inferior  degree,  in  arms  ordinarily  fired  in  directions 
east  and  west ;  and  I  imagine  that  by  reversing  our  usual  practice,  if  it  were 
possible,  and  firing  towards  the  south,  the  indications  of  polarity  would  be 
changed. 

Electric  Guns, — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  M.  De  Brettes  exhibited  a  rifle  on  the  Fiobert  system,  and 
which  is  fired  by  means  of  electricity.  This  new  invention,  with  which  the 
Emperor  appears  to  be  much  pleased,  has  the  follovring  characters : — ^Two 
small  electric  batteries  are  enclosed  in  the  stock,  their  conducting  wires 
arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  breech,  and  can  be  put  in  communication  with 
the  extremity  of  a  platinum  wire,  which  traverses  the  cartridge.  A  simple 
pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  trigger  closes  the  electric  circuit ;  the  cur- 
rent passes ;  the  platinum  vrire  becomes  at  once  redhot,  and  inflames  the 
powder  which  surrounds  it.  The  cartridges  prepared  for  the  needle  gun 
carry  their  own  priming,  and  a  shock  might  inflame  them ;  the  cases  are 
thus  liable  to  explode,  and  deprive  the  troops  of  their  ammunition.  With 
the  new  system  this  danger  is  impossible.  It  can,  as  the  expense  is  trifling, 
be  easily  applied  to  guns  of  the  ancient  model.  This  ingenious  weapon  does 
not,  however,  seem  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  Though  exhibited  by 
M.  De  Brettes,  it  was  invented  by  M.  Trouv^. — Vide  French  Correspondence 
of  Chemical  yews. 

EUmgation  of  Electric  Conductors, — Mr.  K  Edlund  has  noticed  a  very 
interesting  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent along  a  vnre  conductor.    He  has  found  that  when  a  current  is  passing 
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along  a  wire,  that  thlB  latter  becomes  elongated  to  a  greater  extent  than 
would  be  explained  by  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  wire.  This  is  bis 
mode  of  experimenting : — ^Taking  a  wire  the  amount  of  whose  expansion  by- 
beat  is  known  with  perfect  exactitude,  a  current  is  passed  through,  and  the 
elongation  of  the  wire  is  measured ;  if  its  temperature  at  the  moment  be 
known,  it  will  be  seen  whether  its  elongation  is  in  accordance  with  this 
temperature,  or  is  greater.  In  order  to  estimate  the  temperature,  M.  Edlund 
measures  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  wire,  and  having  arrived  at  this  be 
deduces  the  temperature  from  it.  This  process  of  investigation  always 
proves  that  the  temperature  is  lower  than  would  explain  the  elongation  of 
the  wire.  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  elongation  is  not  the  result  of  heat. 
It  must  therefore  be  produced  by  the  passing  currrent — Vide  PoggendorfiTs 
Armalen,  No.  9. 

The  Physics  of  the  Fire-damp  Indicator, — One  of  the  latest  forms  of  Mr. 
Ansell^s  Fire-damp  Indicator  is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary : — It  con- 
sists of  an  iron  funnel,  provided  with  an  iron  U-tube,  the  end  of  which  is 
closed  by  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  fixed  in  brass,  to  which  one  pole  of  a  batteiy 
is  attached ;  the  upper  part  of  this  glass  tube  carries  a  brass  collar,  through 
which  passes  an  adjusting  screw,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fastened  a 
piece  of  copper  vdre  with  a  platinum  point.  Mercury  is  poured  into  the  iron 
funnel  till  it  rises  in  the  glass  tube  to  a  convenient  height.  This  mercury  is 
allowed  to  find  its  level  by  the  opening  of  a  valve,  when  setting  the  instru- 
ment The  septum  is  a  tile  of  Wedgwood's  ware,  and  closes  the  open  part 
of  the  funnel,  good  sealing  wax  being  the  best  cement  for  securing  it  in  its 
place.  The  other  battery  wire  is  connected  with  the  instrument,  so  that,  if 
difiusion  take  place,  the  mercury  is  pressed  up  against  the  platinum  point, 
and  thus  communication  is  established.  Mr.  Ansell  has  found  that  this  in- 
strument gives  warning  in  four  seconds,  if  the  mixture  of  gas  be  still  below 
the  point  of  explosion  \  but,  by  adjusting  the  point  so  that  there  is  not  more 
than  the  thickness  of  a  shilling  between  it  and  the  mercury,  a  dangerous 
irruption  may  make  itself  known  in  two  seconds. 

A  Cheap  and  Ingenious  Ice  Machine. — M.  Tonelli,  says  the  Abb^  Moigno 
has  just  devised  an  ice-making  machine  which  bids  fair  to  beoome  very 
popular  in  this  coimtry,  since  it  is  convenient,  cheap,  and  efficient  The 
inventor  calls  it  the  **  glacier  rotdanUy  It  is  a  simple  metallic  cylinder 
mounted  on  a  foot.  The  salt  of  soda  and  the  salt  of  ammonia  are  added 
in  two  operations,  the  smaller  cylinder  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen 
is  introduced  into  the  interior,  and  the  orifice  is  closed  by  an  india- 
rubber  disc,  and  then  by  a  cover  fastened  with  a  catch ;  the  cylinder  is 
then  placed  in  a  sac,  or  case  of  doth,  and  it  is  made  to  roll  on  the  table 
with  a  slight  oscillatory  movement  given  by  the  hand.  After  a  lapse  of 
ten  minutes,  the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  becomes  a  beautiful 
cylinder  of  ice.  Nothing  is  more  simple,  more  economical,  or  more  effica- 
cious than  the  new  " glacier  rotdanUj^  which  costs  10  fr.,  and  gives  us, 
moreover,  what  could  not  hitherto  be  obtained  vrith  an  apparatus  containing 
freezing  mixtures — the  means  of  freezing  a  decanter  of  water  or  a  bottle  of 
champagne.  The  apparatus,  in  a  case,  packed  for  travelling,  with  20 
kilogrammes  of  refngerating  materials  and  a  measure,  costs,  at  present, 
only  1/. 
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A  New  Meteorite,— li  is  stated  that  some  very  large  and  heavy  meteorites, 
which  fell  dming  last  summer  in  Hmigary,  have  been  recently  examined. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  fall  occurred  are  interesting,  the  sky 
being  quite  clear,  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  time  of  the 
fall,  a  violent  detonation  was  heard,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  simul- 
taneous discharge  of  a  hundred  cannons.  The  meteorites  appeared  as  a 
greyish  doud,  about  the  size  of  the  sun's  disc,  uniting  on  all  sides  columns 
of  greyish  smoke,  but  without  a  trace  of  luminous  appearance.  Two  or  three 
minutes  after  this  appearance,  a  noise  was  heard  like  that  of  a  multitude  of 
stones  rattling  together;  this  lasted  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and,  after  it,  the 
fall  of  stones  took  place.  Several  eye-witnesses,  at  localities  six  to  twelve 
Austrian  miles  distant,  describe  the  meteor  as  having  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  yellow  and  orange  luminous  globe,  followed  by  a  train  bordered  with 
ultramarine  blue.  About  dixty  stones  were  collected,  and  were  found  to  pos- 
sess the  usual  characters  of  meteors,  being  covered  also  with  a  layer  of  black 
enameL  The  heaviest  of  these  weighed  650  lbs.  \  it  was  broken  in  two  by 
the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  from  the  violence  with  which  it  fell  to  the 
earth,  it  passed  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  eleven  Austrian  feet,  in 
this  way  forming  a  hole  or  pit  nearly  four  feet  wide.  At  a  temperature  of 
20^  Reaumur,  they  had  a  specific  gravity  of  3*520.  When  first  found,  the 
meteorites  were  quite  hot,  and  some  of  them  retained  their  heat  for  several 
days. 

The  Detection  of  *^Tear$ ''  in  Lenses. — ^The  presence,  in  lenses,  of  spots  of  a 
cQfi*erent  refracting  power  from  the  rest  of  the  lenses,  is  a  serious  difiiiculty  in 
optical  experimentation.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  know  that  Herr  A. 
T5pler  has  discovered  a  very  useful  method  of  detecting  those  portions 
[tears]  in  lenses.  The  mode  which  this  physicist  adopts  is  as  follows : — ^The 
light  proceeding  from  a  bright  lamp,  through  the  aperture  of  a  small  shade, 
falls  upon  a  system  of  lenses,  which  should  be  as  achromatic  and  aplanatic  as 
possible.  The  transmitted  light  concentrates  in  a  focus,  at  a  distance  of  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  feet  on  the  other  side.  A  simple  Keplerian  telescope  of 
two  lenses  is  so  set  up  that  its  optical  axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  system 
of  lenses  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  focus  of  the  rays  issiiing  from  the 
system  of  lenses  lies  in  front  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope.  The  tele- 
scope, moreover,  is  so  drawn  out  that  the  rays  issuing  from  the  eye-piece 
have  their  point  of  junction  at  the  pupil  of  the  ey^,  and  hence  project  on 
the  retina  the  image  of  an  uniformly  illuminated  field  of  view.  If  a  screen 
be  laterally  pushed  in  front  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope,  as  soon  as 
its  edge  passes  by  the  place  of  the  focus  the  field  of  view  will  at  once  be- 
come dark ;  if,  either  in  the  glass  of  the  system  of  lenses  in  question,  or  in 
media  which  are  placed  before  or  behind  it,  there  are  places  of  different 
densities  f  some  rays  will,  therefore,  be  defiected  from  their  path — ^they  wiU 
not  pass  through  liie  focus,  and  hence  will  not  disappear  when  the  screen  is 
pushed  across.  These  rays  then  give  an  image  of  the  *'  tears  "  in  the  dark 
field  of  view. 

The  Optical  Analysis  of  Sound, — Herr  A.  Topler  has  pointed  out  an  im- 
proved method  of  analysing  vibrations  by  an  optical  method.  We  cannot 
here  give  any  adequate  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  his  apparatus 
is  employed.    We,  therefore,  commend  the  reader  to  the  author's  paper  on 
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the  above  subject     It  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Magaane  for 
January. 

Standard  Thermometers, — Perhaps  there  is  no  instrument  which  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  meteorologist  to  have  perfectly  corrected  than  the 
thermometer;  yet  we  learn,  from  a  lett^  recently  addressed  to  the  TimeSy 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Kay,  that  even  among  the  instruments  of  the  first  London 
makers  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity.  A  correspondent  of  the  Chemical 
NetoSy  writing  upon  the  same  subject,  corroborates  Mr.  £ity*s  remarks. 
Two  years  ago,  he  required  a  first-class  maximum  registering  thermometer 
for  scientific  purposes,  and  he  applied  to  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  for  a 
standard  instrument,  with  the  Eew  certificate.  Not  having  one  of  them  at 
the  time,  they  sent  him  one  of  the  instruments  with  Mr.  Glaisher's  certifi- 
cate, which  stated  that  the  ''  reading ''  was  0*5^  too  high  throughout  the 
range.  Some  time  after,  suspecting  that  the  difference  was  greater  than 
was  represented,  he  made  a  comparison  with  some  of  the  Kew  certificated 
instruments,  and  found  the  following  result : — 

Eew  instnnnent.  Mr.  Glaiaher's  instnunent. 

degreee.  degrees. 

57J 69 

70J 72 

79 81^ 

We  draw  attention  to  these  facts,  because  they  are  of  serious  importance. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  some  arrangements  may  be  come  to  by  which  only 
one  certificate  shall  be  allowed,  and  which  shall  compel  all  standard  ther- 
mometers to  be  registered. 

Vapour  Density, — There  is  now  being  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
this  subject,  especially  upon  the  Continent.  M.  Deville,  who,  as  well  as 
M.  Cahours,  has  given  it  especial  consideration,  considers  that  the  objections 
which  many  chemists  have  to  admit  that  the  equivalents  of  elements  and 
compounds  correspond  to  one  and  eight  volumes,  being  grounded  on  ana- 
logies, are  supported  by  little  better  than  gratuitous  hypotheses.  He  has, 
in  conjunction  with  Troost,  taken  the  vapour  density  of  NH^I,HgI  at  860^ 
and  4^,  and  obtained  the  numbers  6*49  and  6-38^  the  density  calculated 
for  eight  volumes  being  6*44 


ZOOLOGY  AND  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

A  neto  jRotifer, — The  Microscopical  Journal,  in  its  analysis  of  foreign  me- 
moirs, often  supplies  us  with  valuable  and  interesting  information.  Not  the 
least  important  of  the  matters  recorded  in  its  last  chronicle  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  discovery  and  description  of  a  new  rotifer  by  Herr  Elias  Mecz- 
nikow.  This  observer  states  that  when  examining  the  under  surface  of  some 
leaves  of  the  Nt/mphaa  Udea  at  Giessen  he  discovered  a  number  of  white 
lenticular  bodies,  which  proved  on  examination  to  be  forms  of  a  new  species 
of  rotifer.  The  adult  form  of  thia  remarkable  species  appears  when  expanded 
to  consist  of  two  nearly  equal  circular  sacs,  the  anterior  of  which  ia  open, 
forming  the  mouth,  and  is  destitute  of  any  wheel  apparatus ;  it  posaesaes  at 
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the  same  time  a  mastax,  well-marked  water-vessels,  and  reproductive  organs. 
The  voong  female  differs  totally  from  the  adult  in  the  possession  of  a  ciliary 
apparatus,  distinct  eyes,  and  also  in  its  free  habit  of  life.  The  adult  male 
is,  as  in  other  rotifers,  quite  unlike  the  female.  He  has  a  broad  ciliated  oval 
extremity,  provided  with  eyes,  and  apparently  a  large  pne-oral  ganglion, 
while  his  body  gradually  tapers  to  a  point  posteriorly  provided  with  a  few 
dlia. 

New  Myriapoda. — Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnaean 
Society  at  a  late  meeting,  described  a  new  genus  of  myriapoda,  which  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  the  type  of  a  new  order  of  this  class.  It  is  called  Pau- 
ropuSf  from  the  circumstance  that  it  possesses  far  fewer  legs  than  its  fellow 
genera.  The  author  of  the  paper  met  with  two  species,  P.  Huxleyi  and 
P.  pedunctdatus.  The  first  is  the  type  of  the  genus :  it  is  about  ^  of  an  inch 
long.  It  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  among  dead  leaves  and  in  other 
accumulations  of  decaying  organic  substances.  Though  not  exactly  sociable 
in  its  habits,  it  exhibits  none  of  that  extreme  ferocity  which  characterises  the 
chilopoda.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  author's  garden  at  High  Elms.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  wonders  how  it  has  been  so  long  overlooked,  but  attributes 
it  to  the  fact  that  its  small  size  and  few  legs  give  it  the  appearance  of  some 
insect  larva.  The  characters  of  Pauropus  we  cannot  afford  space  for,  but  they 
deserve  attention,  for  they  are  peculiarly  exceptional  and  serve  to  show  that 
Pawropus  is  allied  to  the  Crustacea. 

The  Fishes  of  the  Amazon.— The  district  of  the  Amazon  appears  to  swarm 
with  all  forms  of  organic  life.  Of  the  land  animals  a  very  able  and  graphic 
account  has  already  been  given  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  now  Professor  Agassiz  has 
^ven  an  account  of  his  elaborate  investigation  of  the  fish  of  the  Amazon. 
In  a  lecture  delivered  quite  recently  at  New  York,  Professor  Agassiz  stated 
that  he  found  that  the  Amazon  has  not  one  fish  in  common  with  any 
other  fresh-water  basin ;  that  different  parts  of  the  Amazon  have  fishes 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  teeming  variety  that  exista 
in  the  Amazon  basin,  he  gave  the  result  of  his  examination  of  a  small  con- 
tiguous lake  or  pool,  of  only  a  few  hundred  square  yards,  which  showed 
200  different  kinds  of  fishes,  which  is  three  times  as  many  as  the  Mississippi 
river  can  boast.  In  the  Amazon  itself  he  found  2,000  different  kinds,  and 
when  he  began  his  investigation  of  the  river  only  150  were  known  to  exist, 
And  he  said  that  in  proportion  as  he  found  the  larger  number  the  difference 
between  them  seem  to  grow.  He  proceeded  to  a  general  classification  of  the 
tishes  of  the  Amazon,  and  instanced  one  that  might  appropriately  be  called 
a  very  peculiar  fish,  inasmuch  as  it  had  the  power  of  walking  or  creeping  on 
dry  land,  one  having  been  found  five  miles  from  the  water,  and  the  Professor 
himself  kept  one  of  them  out  of  water  half  a  day,  and  on  putting  it  back 
into  its  natural  element  it  showed  as  much  of  life  as  if  it  had  never  been 
removed.  Moreover,  it  ie  an  agile  fish,  worming  its  way  up  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  trunk  of  some  old  tree  that  had  fallen,  and  twisting  about 
among  the  branches,  until  finally  a  single  shot  has  brought  down  a  bird  and 
a  fish  together.  Professor  Agassiz  declared  that  the  Amazon,  for  a  river  of 
turbid  water  and  of  so  high  a  temperature,  the  average  being  80  deg.,  nou- 
rishes an  extraordinary  number  of  delicious  fishes  for  table  use. 
Influence  of  Development  in  the  Production  of  Rtice,  — M,  C.  Dareste  has  just 
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presented  a  memoir  to  the  French  Academy  in  which  he  endeayouis  to 
prove  that  monstrosities,  errors  in  development,  may  become  the  starting- 
point  of  new  races.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  learned  author  is  strictly 
correct  in  stating  that  monstrosities  are  perpetuated  in  races.  If,  however, 
he  means  that  natural  variations  become  the  starting  point  of  new  races  he 
is  merely  following  in  Mr.  Darwin's  steps.    Vide  Comptes  Mendus,  March  4. 

ITie  Production  of  Male  and  Worker  Beea.^K,  H.  Landois  has  presented, 
a  most  interesting  note,  on  this  subject,  to  the  French  Academy  [March  4], 
This  we  translate  in  part  It  is  generally  supposed,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Dzierzon  and  Von  Siebold,  that  the  worker  bees  spring  from 
eggs,  fecundated  by  the  queen  that  lays  them,  through  the  medium  of  the 
iluid  in  her  receptactdum  seniinis ;  whilst  the  male  bees  spring  from  unfe- 
cundated  eggs.  Siebold  argues,  especially,  that  the  presence  of  zoospenns 
in  the  ova  of  the  worker  bees,  and  their  absence  in  those  of  the  males 
proves  that,  in  bees  at  least,  the  formation  of  the  sexes  depends  on  fecunda- 
tion. But,  says  M.  Landois,  '*  the  eggs  from  which  the  worker  bees  are 
hatched  are  placed  in  very  different  cells  trom  those  in  which  the  eggs  from 
which  the  males  spring  are  laid.  Hence  arises  the  question,  Could  we,  by 
placing  the  worker  eggs  in  the  cells  of  the  male  eggs,  cause  these  eggs  to 
be  hatched  into  males  P  I  have  made  this  experiment  on  several  occasions, 
at  first  unsuccessfully,  because  the  bees  defeated  my  efforts  by  restoring  the 
eggs  to  their  original  positions ;  but  afterwards  with  perfect  success.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  worker  bees  hatched  firom  the  eggs  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  males,  and  males  from  those  which  wotQd  have  been  workers.'^ 
This  fact  he  proved  repeatedly,  and  he,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  sex  of 
the  insect  depends,  not  upon  fecundation  or  non-fecundation,  but  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  hatched — the  food  on  which  it  is  fed. 

The  Organs  of  Parturition  in  the  Kangaroo. — The  relations  of  these  parts 
which  were  described  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  1795,  were  re-described  by 
Professor  Owen,  and  by  M.  £d.  Alix.  THe  latter,  in  a  memoir  published 
some  year  or  eighteen  months  since,  alleged  that  Sir  E.  Home's  assertion  of 
an  aperture,  leading  from  the  parturition  channel  to  the  cloaca,  was  coirect. 
This  statement,  however,  was  contradicted  by  Professor  Owen,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Comptes  Bendus,  In  the  Comptes  Hendus,  January  15, 
M.  Alix  re-asserts  that  such  a  condition  of  parts  exists,  and  he  denies  that 
Professor  Owen  and  Cuvier  are  correct. 

The  Structure  of  the  Heart  in  Fishes  of  the  family  Oadida, — ^M.  Jourdain, 
who  has  made  a  great  number  of  dissections  of  the  hearts  of  these  fishes, 
shows  that  the  heart  of  the  Gadidss  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in 
fishes.  Like  the  heart  of  the  Batrachian,  it  is  devoid  of  the  vascular 
element  Extremely  fine  injections,  which  were  so  thoroughly  forced  along 
the  arteries  as  to  return  by  the  veins,  failed  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the 
ventricle  or  the  auricle.  The  aortic  bulb  alone  was  found  to  possess  a  few 
slender  branches,  and  these  did  not  extend  to  the  heart  properly  so-called. 
These  arterioles  are  derived  from  the  hyodean  artery,  and  the  veins  open 
into  the  hyodean  vein.  To  this  absence  of  vessels  in  the  heart  corresponds 
a  peculiar  structure  of  the  ventricular  walls  analogous  to  that  seen  in 
Batrachia.  The  muscular  fibres,  instead  of  forming  a  dense  tissue,  are 
arranged  in  bundles,  and  have  a  series  of  spaces  or  trabeculse,  which  consti- 
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tate  a  sort  of  areolar  or  spongy  tissue.  What  is  the  object  of  this  ?  It  is  a 
sabstitute  for  capillaries.  At  each  dilatation  of  the  ventricle^  the  blood 
rushes  into  all  these  irregular  cavities,  thus  providing  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  muscle;  whilst,  at  each  contraction,  it  is  as  rapidly  expelled. 

The  Devdopmetit  of  Ampkioxus  lanceolatus  has  been  well  described  by 
Ilerr  A.  Kovalevsky,  in  a  paper  in  the  Archives  des  Sciences,  and  which  is 
translated  in  the  Annals  of  Natttrcd  History  for  January.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  g^ve  even  an  abstract  of  his  observations,  they  are  stated 
in  such  a  condensed  manner,  and  consist  so  exclusively  of  facts.  Our  readers 
are  aware  how  important  it  is  to  have  the  development  of  this  aberrant  crea- 
ture worked  out,  and  will  consult  the  paper  for  themselves. 

Spcnkmeous  Generation. — M.  Donn6  comes  forward  once  more  as  the  sup- 
porter of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  opponent  of  the  Pasteur.  He 
quoted  the  following  experiment  in  support  of  his  opinions: — I  took  some 
hen-eggs,  and,  having  made  a  minute  aperture,  I  introduced  a  needle 
previously  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  allowed  about  a  third  of  the 
contents  to  escape.  I  filled  the  cavity  thus  produced  with  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  closed  the  aperture  hermetically  with  wax.  The  eggs  were  then 
left  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  17°  to  24°  centigrade.  Five  days 
subsequently,  I  raised  the  wax  seal,  and,  having  exammed  the  contents  of 
the  egg,  found  it  swarming  with  vibriones."  Whence,  asks  M.  Donn^, 
came  the  germs  of  the  vibriones  ?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  they  were 
originally  in  the  ^^,  for  M.  Donn^  has  shown  that  in  eg^  which  decom- 
pose spontaneously  they  are  not  present.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine 
that  they  were  introduced  in  the  boiling  distilled  water.  To  us  (Ed. 
P.  S,  jR.)  there  appears  to  be  this  objection  to  the  experiment : — In  remov- 
ing a  portion  of  the  egg-contents,  and  introducing  the  water,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  atmospheric  air^  and^  therefore, 
of  organic  germs  also.     See  Comptes  Rendus,  January  7. 

One  of  the  causes  of  SUk-worm  Disease, — On  the  31st  of  December,  M. 
Bdchamp  stated  to  the  Academy  that  his  experiments  during  the  summer 
disclosed  one  of  the  sources  of  silk- worm  disease.  He  took  a  number  of 
worms  from  good  healthy  eggs,  and  divided  them  into  two  batches.  One 
of  these  he  fed  with  carefully  dried  mulberry  leaves,  and  to  the  other  he 
gave  leaves  highly  charged  with  moisture.  He  found  that  all  those  of  the 
hatch  fed  with  dried  leaves  passed  through  their  metamorphoses;  whilst 
those  in  the  other  series  perished.  Hence,  he  supposes,  leaves  charged  with 
moisture  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  silk-worm  disease.  In  those  speci- 
mens fed  on  the  undried,  unprepared  leaves,  he  found  the  peculiar  pebrine 
corpuscles  abundant. 

The  Muscular  Force  of  Insects. — M.  Plateau,  whose  various  researches  on 
this  subject  we  have  already  called  attention  to,  has  replied  to  one  of  the 
objections  raised  against  his  comparisons.  It  will  be  remembered  that  M. 
Plateau  illustrated  the  enormous  relative  muscular  power  of  the  insect  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  horse.  This  comparison  was  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  the  horse  has  only  four  legs,  while  the  insect  has  six.  To  this 
M.  Plateau  replies,  that,  of  those  six  feet,  only  the  two  front  and  the  two 
hind  legs  are  engaged  in  the  maximum  effort  of  traction,  the  two  others 
being  clearly  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the  traction  is  exerted. 
Comptes  Hendusj  December  24. 
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The  Development  of  the  Hydroaoa,—lii  an  important  memoir  on  the  struc- 
ture of  certain  of  the  hjdrozoa,  Herr  Keichert  denies  that  these  animals  can 
be  compared  with  the  early  phases  of  the  vertebrate  ovum.  In  one  of  his 
tabulated  conclusions,  he  says,  *'  the  comparison  of  the  hollow  body  of  the 
hydrozoa  to  the  first  stages  of  development  of  the  organism  of  the  higher 
vertebrata  imdei-taken  by  Huxley,  and  afterwards  by  Kolliker,  has  no 
foundation,  in  fact ;  it  even  proceeds  from  erroneous  suppositions,  both  as  to 
the  nature  and  signification  of  the  first  foundation  of  t^e  vertebrate  animal, 
and  with  regard  to  the  structiire  of  the  body  of  the  hydrozoa."  This  is  a 
very  decided  assertion  on  the  part  of  Professor  Reichert,  and  we  confess 
that  we  see  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance. 

The  Circulation  of  Helix  Pomatia, — On  this  point  an  extremely  valuable 
paper  has  been  published  by  Mr.  C.  Robertson,  Demonstrator  at  Oxford. 
Mr.  Robertson  states  that  he  has  proved  the  existence  of  a  general  capillary 
system  of  blood-vessels  in  this  animaL  We,  ourselves,  have  not  been  able 
to  discern  such  a  conditi(;>n  of  parts  i^  Limctx  maximus.  Dr.  Robertson's 
memoir  is  an  important  contribution  to  molluscan  anatomy* — Vide  Amok 
of  Natural  History,  January. 
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VENUS'S  FLOWER-BASKET  {EUPLECTELLA). 
By  Db.  J.  K  GRAY,  RRS.,  V.P.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 


rifl  a  truism  that  every  created  object  is  beautiful  when 
properly  examined.  Eten  the  toad  has  a  "jewel  in  his 
head."  But  there  are  some  Objects,  which  from  the  symmetry  of 
their  form,  the  neatness  of  their  structiu-e,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  attract  the  attention  and 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  most  inattentive.  The^Venus's  flower- 
basket  from  the  Philippines,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  shops  of  the  dealers  in  objects  of  Natural  History  and  in 
almost  every  collection,  is  a  production  that  combines  all  these 
attributes  of  beauty  and  is  admired  by  all. 

The  Venus's  flower-basket,  Euplectdla,  may  be  shortly 
described  thus :  as  a  siliceous  sponge  attached  by  its  expanded 
base  to  some  marine  body,  supported  by  a  skeleton  of  a 
cylindrical  tubular  form,  formed  of  numerous  elongated  fibres, 
consisting  of  fascicules  of  very  long  slender  linear  cylindrical 
spicules,  and  crossed  by  similar  fascicules  of  spicules,  forming  a 
square  network  which  at  length  is  covered  by  a  finer  network 
of  fibres,  producing  concentric  and  oblique  ridges  across  the 
outside  of  the  tube,  and  a  broad  expanded  fringe  round  the  edge 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  tubular  cavity  of  the  skeleton,  and 
covered  with  a  network  lid  formed  of  bundles  of  shorter  spicula. 
The  base  of  the  tubular  body  is  surrounded  by  a  beard  of 
elongated,  free,  siliceous  filaments  which  have  recurved  hooks 
near  the  end,  and  which  form  a  ring  of  recurved  hooks  at,  the- 
tq).     See  PL  xi.  and  xii. ' 

The  tube  is  generally  gradually  tapering  and  bevilled  on  one 
side  at  the  base,  but  some  specimens  are  shorter  and  more 
ventricose,  and  more  or  less  ovate  or  oblong  cylindrical. 

The  skeleton  before  it  is  perfectly  formed,  merely  consists  of 
a  tube  formed  of  longitudinal  hoops  of  transverse  fibres  without 
any  lid;  the  lid  is  next  developed  and  at  length  the  frill  round  the 
end  of  the  tube,  and  finally  the  oblique  and  cross  ridges  formed 
of  the  finer  external  network,  are  also  developed.  The  score 
of  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  exhibit  each  of  these  states, 
proving  that  the  absence  of  the  lid  or  of  the  fringe  or  of  the 
external  ridges  are  not  specific  characters.     The  free  filaments 
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forming  the  frill  round  the  base  of  the  tube  are  found  in  the 
youngest  and  least  developed  specimens,  but  they  are  sometimes 
torn  away  by  the  dealers  who  send  over  the  specimens,  or 
perhaps  destroyed  in  preparing  them  for  the  market. 

The  history  of  the  described  specimens  shows  how  gradually 
the  real  structure  of  a  rare  object  becomes  known. 

The  specimen  described  by  MM.  Quoy  and  (Jaimard  only 
consisted  of  the  tube  without  any  base  or  terminal  fringe. 

Mr.  Cuming's  specimen,  described  and  figured  by  Professor 
Owen,  was  an  adult  specimen,  with  the  dilated  base,  the  netted 
lid,  the  fringe  round  the  edge  of  the  tube  near  the  lid,  the 
external  ridges  and  finely  netted  outer  coat  that  strengthens  the 
tube,  but  it  was  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  free  filaments 
that  arise  from  the  roots  and  surround  the  lower  half  of  the 
tube  like  a  large  beard. 

Dr.  Farre's  specimen,  also  described  by  Professor  Owen,  has 
the  free  filaments  at  the  base  well  developed  and  preserved,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  sponge  is  covered  with  a  wellndeveloped  lid 
But  this  specimen  is  not  perfectly  grown;  the  fringe  round 
the  edge  of  the  tube  near  the  lid,  and  the  outer  netted  coat 
and  the  transverse  ridges  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube  are 
not  developed. 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  diflferences  only  depend  on  age 
and  the  state  of  the  specimen.  But  Professor  Owen  regarded 
Mr.  Cuming's  specimen  as  distinct  from  those  of  MM.  Quoy  and 
Graimard,  because  it  had  a  fringe  and  netted  lid;  and  Dr. 
Farre's  as  distinct  from  Mr.  Cuming's,  because  it  was  destitute 
of  the  fringe  round  the  upper  part  and  the  ridges  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tube. 

The  lightness,  elegance,  and  rigidity  of  the  tube,  give  the 
idea  of  a  beautiful  and  complicated  piece  of  lace  work  that  has 
been  suddenly  petrified  into  a  hard  and  transparent  stone. 
The  interlacing  of  the  fibres  of  which  the  tube  is  composed  has 
the  same  appearance  as  canework  of  the  very  different  trans- 
verse and  angular  directions  of  the  fibres  leaving  a  round  mesh. 

Professor  Owen  well  observes  to  the  question  put  by  almost 
every  one  to  whom  the  Uuplectdla  is  shown,  as  to  how  the 
threads  could  have  been  so  regularly  yet  intricately  interwoven : 
"  I  have  sometimes  replied  that  there  has  been  no  such  thing 
as  interweaving  in  the  case ;  that  no  thread  as  such  was  ever 
laid  across  another  in  the  construction  of  the  Euplectdla ;  that 
the  analogy  of  human  textile  fabrics  does  not  apply  to  this  beauti- 
ful natural  object.  In  artificial  network  the  several  stages  of  a 
complex  result  must  be  taken  in  the  succession  indicated  by 
painful  and  equal  calculation;  in  organic  lacework  different 
stages  are  done  at  once ;  thus  it  is  the  Divine  work  surpasses 
that  of  man's  utmost  ingenuity.    The  threads  of  the  Euplectella 
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HOSPITALS.* 


rpHOUGH  this  work  hardly  cornea  within  the  scope  of  the  Popular  Sdence 
J-  Reviewer,  we  venture  to  call  attention  to  it  because  of  its  high  intrinsic 
merits,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in 
hospitals  or  other  charitable  institutions,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  glad  to 
know  upon  what  general  sanitary  principles,  hospitals  and  such  like  public 
buildings  should  be  cultivated.  All  the  information  which  can  be  desired 
on  these  points  is  to  be  found  in  the  fine  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Oppert  not 
only  goes  into  the  minutest  questions  of  hygiene,  as  relating  to  hospitals, 
but  he  discusses  the  points  on  which  he  dwells  with  candour  and  earnestness, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  he  leaves  no  views  imnoticed,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  opposed  to  his  own  independently  formed  opinions  or  not. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  even  the  briefest  analysis  of  his  labours, 
but  we  may  state  the  nature  of  the  division  which  he  has  adopted  for  his 
sabject.  We  may  say  that  his  book  is  divided  into  three  portions ;  in  the 
first  the  principles  on  which  hospitals  should  be  constructed  are  minutely 
detailed,  then  follow  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  Administration  of 
ho^itala,  and  finally  we  are  given  a  succinct  account  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Continent.  There  is  only  one  point  which  we 
desire  to  bring  under  our  readers'  notice,  and  that  is  tiie  question  of  venti- 
lation. Dr.  Oppert  explains  fully  the  different  forms  of  natural  and  artificial 
ventilation  which  are  used  in  European  Hospitals,  and  then  proceeds  to 
offer  his  own  opinions  as  to  the  mode  to  be  preferred.  He  advocates  neither 
the  strictly  natural  nor  the  artificial  means,  but  considers  that  the  fuite 
milieu  is  the  best  His  remarks  are  of  much  importance,  for  what  he  asserts 
of  hospitals  must  within  certain  limits  be  true  of  private  dwellings.  The 
eondusions  at  which  Dr.  Oppert  arrives  are  thus  formulated.  (I.)  Yenti-* 
lation  by  doors  and  windows  cannot  at  any  time  be  dispensed  with  in 
hospitals.  (2.)  Hospitals  may  rely  on  ventilation  by  windows  and  dooro 
in  summer  time,  but  if  an  artificial  system  is  to  be  instituted,  none  but  that 
by  forcing  in  the  air  is  efficient  in  sunuCner.  (3.)  Li  winter  time  some  of 
the  artificial  systems  may  operate  with  advantage,  and  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  olinioEd  wards  or  consumption  or  fever  hospitals  during  the  cold 
season.  (4.)  No  channels  for  withdrawing  air  should  be  formed,  unless  a 
contanuous  draught  is  caused  in  thent  A  ventilating  fire  is  a  more  powerful 
agent  than  a  hot  cistern,  and  for  the  lower  floors  it  is  better  to  have  the 
fire  in  the  basement.  If  there  is  a  second  or  third  the  fire  should  be  as  near 
them  as  possible,  and  not  in  the  basement.  (5.)  Where  hot-water  pipes  or 
stoves  are  used  for  warming,  the  outer  air  may  pass  over  or  through  them 
into  the  wards  by  channels  communicating  with  the  atmosphet^ ;  where  th^re 
are  only  chimneys,  they  may  be  surrounded  by  an  air-diamber  to  the  same 
purpose.  Such  an  arrangement  is  ind]^>en8able  with  the  new  improved  fiie 
grates.  (6.)  Open  chinmey  fires  are  capital  aids  to  ventilation,  and  can  be 
comHned  with  every  other  system.    (7.)  The  ccmstruction  of  tiie  windows 


*  ''HospitalB,  Infirmaries,  and  Dispensaries:  their  Construction,  Interior 
Arrangement,  and  Management."  By  F.  Oppert,  M.D.  London :  Churchill, 
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IB  most  important;  and  should  be  considered  well  wlieneyer  a  new  hospital 
is  ereated.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  on  a  uniform  plan.  No 
large  entrance  door  should  be  without  a  large  louvre  above.  (8.)  Two  zinc 
plates  or  tablets  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  or  above  some  of  the 
windows,  in  order  to  break  the  air  current,  the  inner  plate  sliding  over  the 
other,  so  that  the  apertures  may  be  closed.  The  nurse  to  keep  a  rod  for 
this  purpose. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  A  CYCLONE.* 

FOM  year  to  year  we  receive  abundant  testimony  of  the  activity  with 
which  Indian  scientific  workers  carry  on  their  researches,  and  the 
latest  result  in  this  direction  which  we  have  to  record  is  embodied  in  the 
valuable  volume  which  we  have  just  received  from  the  Bengal  Government. 
This  work  is  a  veritable  cJief  cTceuvre  of  scientific  acumen,  earnest  labour, 
persevering  energy,  and  skilful  discrimination.  It  would  be  creditable  to 
any  country,  but  it  is  doubly  creditable  to  a  country  wherein  civilisation  is  as 
yet  incomplete  and  where  dimatal  conditions  are  so  eminently  xmfavourable 
to  intellectual  pursuits.  Indeed  we  should  be  glad  to  find  so  excellent  and 
elaborate  an  account  of  any  important  meteorological  phenomenon  occurring 
in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  what  a  dreadful  catas- 
trophe the  cyclone  described  in  this  report  was.  The  storm  raised  a  wave 
which  poured  over  the  country  for  miles,  breaking  down  embankments, 
sweeping  away  whole  villages,  and  with  them  their  inhabitants.  It  was 
one  of  tiie  most  remarkable  natural  phenomena  on  record.  Destructive  of 
population  and  property,  to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent^  it  yet  might 
have  been  anticipated  had  meteorology  been  more  carefully  studied.  As  it 
was  it  produced  a  loss  of  life  which  is  estimated  below  the  mark  at  48,685 
souls. 

To  investigate  the  phenomena  which  preceded,  accompanied  and  followed 
this  cyclone  is  the  task  which  the  editors  of  the  admirable  work  before  us  have 
set  themselves  to  perform  and  which  they  have  so  successfully  achieved.  It 
is  quite  astounding  to  see  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  coUected  from 
all  quarters  reached  by  the  inundating  wave,  the  more  so,  as  the  phenomenon 
was  unexpected  and  was  of  so  terrific  a  character  that  in  many  instances  the 
self-registering  instruments  were  destroyed  and  the  meteorolo^ts  fled  in 
horror  from  buildings  which  threatened  every  moment  to  bury  them  in 
their  ruins.  Numerous  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  carefully  compiled  schedules 
accompany  the  letter-press  and  give  adequate  support  to  the  editors'  conclu- 
sions. For  these  latter  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  but  the 
"  suggestions  "  which  are  offered^  are  we  think  of  sufficient  interest  for 
quotation.  These  are  to  the  effect  that  the  cyclones  in  the  bay  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  strong  damp  stormy  wind  from  south-west  or  west-souUi-west  to 


♦  Report  on  the  Calcutta  Cyclone  of  the  5th  of  October  1864,  by  Lieut- 
Col.  J.  E.  Gastrell  and  Henry  Blanford,  A.R.S.M.  Calcutta  Military  Orphan 
PresSy  1866. 
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the  south-west  of  their  origin.  It  is  found  that  the  barometer  ranges  lower 
than  usual  on  the  part  of  the  bay  in  which  they  originate.  This  depression 
takes  place  during  a  slight  general  fall  of  the  barometer  over  the  bay,  such 
as  oocurs  normally  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  to  a  fortnight,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  formation  of  the  cyclonic  Tortex  appears  to  be  preceded  by  a 
general  recurvature  of  the  southerly  current  around  the  place  of  low  biuro- 
meter.  When  the  vortex  forms  tiiie  barometer  falls  still  lower  oyer  the 
vortex  and  continues  to  fall  while  the  cyclone  gathers  strength.  The  re- 
curved south-westerly  current  being  the  chief  feeder  of  the  cyclone,  and  the 
vortex  being  formed  more  or  less  towards  its  western  limit,  the  weather  to 
the  east  and  north-east  of  a  cyclone  is  more  stormy  than  that  to  the  west  and 
north-west  of  it  In  and  around  the  cyclonic  vortex  there  is  a  strong  in- 
draught of  the  wind-currents  so  that  their  direction  is  spiral,  not  circular, 
but  more  nearly  circular  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  centre  than  at 
greater  distances  from  it  Finally  the  editors  say  that  'Hhe  cyclones  do  not 
in  all  cases  (perhaps  in  any  ?)  move  forward  steadily  on  their  track,  but  one 
vortex  may  break  up  while  another  is  forming  at  some  distance  in  advance.*' 
The  duration  of  a  central  calm  cannot  therefore  (even  if  its  diameter  be 
known)  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  storm  (the  suc- 
cessive vortices  being  considered  as  one  storm). 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  suggestion-conclusions,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
term,  what  good  work  Indian  meteorologists  have  done.  Let  it  be  an  ex- 
ample for  those  who  so  energetically  decry  the  Htzroy  weather  signals,  and 
decline  to  give  us  even  substantia  facts  in  their  stead.  Let  some  English 
meteorologists  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Indian  brethren  and  give  us 
on  the  subject  of  "  Storm-signals"  a  treatise  of  which  we  may  say,  as  we 
do  honestly  affirm  of  the  one  before  us,  that  it  is  a  model  meteorological 
monograph. 


POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.* 


PERHAPS  the  reader  may  say  we  are  overdosed  with  lectures  on  Astro- 
nomy. There  appears  too,  to  be  some  truth  in  the  remark,  but  though  of 
late  years  the  works  on  this  branch  of  science  have  been  very  numerous, 
some  of  them  have  been  works  whose  many  technicalities  and  references  to 
the  higher  mathematics  placed  them  at  once  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  amateur.  It  is,  however,  the  special  feature  of  all  Dr.  Lardner's  books 
that  they  address  themselves  to  the  general  public,  and  we  may  observe  also 
that  while  they  are  tolerably  accurate  in  point  of  fact  they  are  vmtten  in  a 
language  at  once  terse  and  untechnical,  and  which  is  easily  intelligible  to 
those  whose  mathematical  knowledge  is  of  the  usual  elementary  character. 
It  happens,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
several  branches  of  science  which  Dr.  Lardner  endeavoured  to  popularise 


•  Handbook  of  Astronomy,  by  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  3rd  edition. 
Edited  by  Edwin  Dunkin,  F.R.A.S.    London :  James  Walton,  1807. 
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since  the  period  at  whicli  his  various  essays  were  published ;  Mr.  Walton 
has  therefore  been  engaged  in  bringing  Dr.  Lardner*s  works  up  to  the  present 
condition  of  scientific  knowledge.  In  one  of  our  late  numbers  we  called 
attention  to  a  new  edition  of  Br.  Lardner^s  Natural  Philosophy,  and  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  bringing  another  of  Br.  Lardner's  books  under  our  readers^ 
notice.  The  work  before  us,  eyen  in  its  first  edition^  was  an  excellent  general 
treatise,  and  the  present  edition  is  as  fully  in  accordance  with  modem  dis- 
covery as  its  predecessor  was  with  the  science  of  its  time.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  second  edition  will  not  find  many  novelties  in  the 
present  work.  There  are  some  new  features,  however,  which  are  of  interest 
and  importance.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  which  this  differs  from  the  second 
edition  relates  to  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sim,  which  in  conformity 
with  the  opinions  of  the  leading  astronomers  has  been  increased  from  8"*5776 
to  8'''94,  an  alteration  which  necessarily  involved  other  important  numerical 
corrections.  Among  other  points  referred  to  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume 
are  notices  of  the  discovery  of  thirty-three  minor  planets.  The  illustrations 
are  of  an  excellent  character,  the  woodcuts  intercalated  with  the  text,  being 
clearly  executed  and  simple,  and  the  plates,  especially  those  of  the  comets 
and  nebulse,  being  carefully  and  skilfully  executed.  The  work  commends 
itself  especially  to  jimior  students,  schools  and  families,  and  deserves  an 
extensive  circulation. 

Natural  History  Transactions  of  Northumberland  and  Durhamy  VoL  L 
Part  n.  Bodsworth,  Newcastle-on-Tjme. — This  the  second  part  of  this 
well-conducted  publication  is  full  of  important  contributions  and  contains  a 
series  of  illustrations  which  would  do  credit  to  a  London  publisher.  All  the 
articles  deserve  to  be  read,  but  there  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention,  that  "On  an  Ancient  British  Burial  at  Bderton,  Northumberland, 
with  notes  on  the  Skull."  In  this  the  writers,  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell  and 
Br.  Embleton,  give  a  minute  account  of  the  interesting  archaeological 
district  of  old  Berwick,  and  of  an  ancient  British  skull  found  therein.  The: 
drawing  of  this  latter,  which  accompanies  the  paper,  is  certainly  a  master- 
piece of  artistic  skilL  We  doubt  whether  we  have  ever  seen  a  better 
anatomical  illustration  than  this.  The  zygomatic  processes  stand  out  with 
an  almost  stereoscopic  effect  The  following  description  of  this  skull  shows 
it  to  have  belonged  to  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  must 
have  possessed  (so  far  as  we  can  judge)  a  more  than  average  degree  of 
intelligence.  The  skull  is  robust,  well-arched  and  symmetrical,  its  supra- 
dliary  arches  are  very  prominent,  and  its  external  angular  processes  vrell 
developed.  The  forehead  slightiy  recedes.  The  ocdpito-parietal  regi<^  ]& 
large  and  rounded.  The  mouth  is  rather  large  and  well-formed,  and  con- 
tained a  full  set  of  fine  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  has  a  strong  square  and  some- 
what projecting  chin,  the  angle  is  not  for  from  being  a  right  angle,  and  the 
distance  across  from  angle  to  angle  is  considerable.  The  frontal  sinuseB 
i^pear  to  join  together  and  form  a  projection  over  the  root  of  the  nose.  The 
temporal  fosssB  are  wide  and  large.  The  coronal  saggital  and  lambdoidal 
sutures  are  partially  obliterated. — The  other  papers  in  this  number  are  full 
of  interest. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

IN  our  summary  for  January,  it  was  recorded  that  Professor  Adams  had 
seen  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  period  assigned  by  Professor 
Newton  to  the  November  meteor-ring.  The  rigid  mathematical  scrutiny  of 
the  nodal  motion  due  to  the  actions  of  Venus,  Jupiter^  and  the  Earth — the 
planets  which  would  be  the  principal  perturbers  of  the  meteoric  orbit  on 
Newton's  hypothesis — ^has  resulted  in  showing  that  354'6  days  is  not  the 
true  period  of  the  orbit.  In  like  manner  a  period  of  377  days — another 
view  suggested  by  Newton — must  be  abandoned.  Either  theory  gives  to  the 
node  an  annual  motion  of  about  2V%  whereas  to  account  for  the  observed 
change  in  the  epoch  at  which  the  November  shower  occurs,  a  motion  of 
62"-4  is  required. 

It  remained  to  calculate  the  motion  of  the  node  when  a  period  of  33*25 
years  is  selected — that  being  the  only  other  period,  besides  those  considered, 
which  fairly  accounts  for  the  interval  observed  to  separate  successive 
recurrence  of  brilliant  meteoric  displays.  This  period,  which  gives  (by 
Slepler's  law)  an  elliptic  orbit,  having  a  major  axis  20*7  times  as  great  as 
the  earth's  distance  ^om  the  sun,  presents  many  difficulties.  The  formula 
adapted  to  the  nearly  circular  planetary  orbits  are  here  inapplicable.  Adams 
applied  the  method  given  by  Gauss  in  his  '^  Determinatio  Attractionis,  &c.'' 
Jn  this  method  the  long  ellipse  is  broken  up  into  small  parts,  and  the 
perturbing  effects  of  the  planets  on  the  motion  of  a  meteor  in  each  part  is 
considered,  the  change  in  the  node  as  the  meteors  move  over  each  section 
being  separately  examined.  The  calculation  is  very  laborious,  though 
Professor  Adams  simplified  the  work  to  some  extent  by  introducing  several 
ingenious  modifications.  He  found  that  during  a  period  of  33'25  years  the 
longitude  of  the  node  is  increased  2(K  by  the  action  of  Jupiter,  nearly  7'  by 
the  action  of  Saturn,  and  about  1'  by  tiiat  of  Uranus.  The  other  planets 
produce  no  appreciable  perturbations.  Thus  the  observed  increase  of 
longitude  is  about  28'  in  33*26  years,  or  50"*2  in  one  year.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  observed  motion  of  the  node  is  52^^*4.  The  accordance 
is  close  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  true  period  of  the  November 
meteors  is  33*25  years. 

This  result  very  largely  enhances  the  interest  with  which  the  phenomenon 
of  periodic  November  displays  must  be  viewed.  On  Newton's  hypothesis 
one  could  understand  the  recurrence  of  brilliant  showers  during  two  or  three 
sucoesdve  years ;  since  the  earth  was  assumed  to  pass  for  two  or  three  years 
in  succession  through  parts  of  the  ring  not  very  far  separated  from  each  other. 
But  with  meteors  travelling  in  an  elongated  ellipse,  extending  beyond  the 
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orbit  of  Uranus,  the  case  is  far  different.  The  part  of  the  meteoiic  rin^ 
traversed  at  one  passage  has  travelled  away  more  than  a  lOOfiOOfiOO  of 
miles^  when  the  earth  next  crosses  the  stream.  Therefore  to  nnderstuid  tiie 
recorrence  of  star-showers  during  two  successive  years  only — and  we  have 
well  authenticated  instances  of  showers  occurring  three  or  four  years  suc- 
cessively-—one  must  conceive  a  stream  of  meteors  extending  more  than  a 
100  miles  in  length. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  the  more  remarkable  to  find  the  important 
November  shooting-star  displays,  which  have  continued  for  at  least  600 
years^  associated  with  a  telescopic  comet  which  has  escaped  discovery  until 
quite  recently.  Yet  it  results  from  Adams'  discovery  that  the  orbit  of  the 
November  shooting-stars  accords  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  with  the 
orbit  of  Comet  1, 1866 — a  minute  tailless  comet  discovered  in  January  of 
that  year  by  M.  Tempel.  Professor  Adams*  elements  of  the  November 
meteors  are  here  compared  with  Dr.  Oppolzer*s  elements  of  TempeU 
comet : — 

November  Metcon.  Comet  1, 18S6 

Period 33-26  (assumed)  3318 

Mean  distance       ....        10*3402  10-3248 

Eccentricity 0*9047  0-9064 

Perihelion  distance                .        .         0-9866  0-9766 

Inclination 16  46  17  18 

Longitude  of  node        ...  61  28  61  26 

Distance  of  Perihelion  from  node  .  6  61  9    2 

Direction  of  motion  Retrograde.  Retrograde. 

This  evidence  following  on  Schiaparelli's  proof  of  the  close  accordance 
between  the  orbits  of  the  August  meteors,  and  that  of  Comet  II,  1862;  seems 
all  but  decisive.  The  association  of  comets— and  especially  of  comets  of 
eccentric  orbit — with  shooting  stars,  is  certainly  one  of  the  last  that  would 
have  occurred  even  to  the  most  speculative  astronomer,  yet  it  is  now  esta- 
blished on  a  foundation  that  will  not  be  readily  shaken. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  has  discussed  in  an  interesting  paper  the  important 
question  of  the  distribution  of  nebulse  in  space.  He  exhibits  in  a  table  the 
number  of  irresolvable  nebulae  contained  in  each  space  of  the  heavens  ex- 
tending 10  in  declination  and  half  an  hour  in  right  ascension.  The  result  is 
confirmatory  in  some  respects  of  that  deduced  by  Sir  John  Herschel  from* 
the  tabulation  of  a  smaller  number  of  nebulsd  of  all  classes.  There  is  a  de- 
cided paucity  of  nebulsB  in  the  region  traversed  by  the  Milky  Way  and  its 
outliers,  and  an  equally  marked  aggregation  towards  the  poles  of  the 
Galactic  circle.  Mr.  Abbe  therefore  follows  Herschel  in  the  opinion  that  the 
irresolvable  nebulsd  are  independent  universes  similar  to  the  Milky  Way  iB 
character,  and  that  the  magellanic  clouds  are  members  of  this  ''  system  of 
universes,"  which  happen  to  lie  somewhat  nearer  than  the  others  to  our  own 
universe,  the  Galaxy.  Without  pronoimdng  a  decided  opinion  against  these 
views  we  must  point  out  that  the  method  of  tabulation  adopted  by  Mr.  Abbe 
is  not  very  well  adapted  to  exhibit  any  tendency  there  may  exist  to  sys- 
tematic distribution.  The  method  described  in  Sir  John  Herschers  Cape 
observations  seems  better  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and  perhaps  if  applied  to 
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Mr.  Abbe's  materials  migbt  lead  to  somewhat  different  results.  The  subject 
ia  one  which^  in  the  present  stage  of  astronomical  progress^  deserves  to  be 
most  carefully  studied. 

We  do  not  hear  that  any  views  have  been  obtained  of  Mars  during  the 
recent  opposition  which  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  features  of  this 
planet  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Societji  Mr.  Browning 
exhibited  a  series  of  views  which  he  had  obtained  with  Mr.  Barnes'  8|-inch 
silvered  glass  reflector.  Nearly  thirty  sketches  were  made.  These  agre« 
well  with  those  made  by  Mr.  De  la  Kue  with  his  13-inch  metal  speculum, 
and  fidrly  with  the  exquisite  drawings  by  Mr.  Dawes.  We  have  seen  no- 
series  of  views,  by  the  way,  equalling  the  last  named  in  fidlness  of  detail, 
and  in  consistency. 

Mr.  Huggins  has  renewed  his  observations  on  the  spectrum  of  Mars. 
Uang  a  direct  vision  spectroscope^  he  found  lines  in  the  spectnmi  which  he 
was  enabled  to  assign  to  the  atmosphere  of  Mars  ,*  since,  while  resembling 
lines  produced  by  our  own  atmosphere  in  the  solar  spectrum  when  the  sun 
isbw— the  situation  of  Mais  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  being  ascribed 
to  the  earth's  atmosphere.  lie  ascribes  the  colour  of  Mars  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil — a  view  confirmed  by  the  definite  outlines  of  regions  tinted  with 
the  peculiar  ochreish  colour  characterising  Mars^  and  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  polar  regions  appear  white,  though  they  are  seen  through  a  greater 
depth  of  atmosphere  than  the  equatorial  regions.  The  views  of  Dr.  Zollner, 
quoted  with  favour  by  Mr.  Huggins^  do  not  appear  quite  so  well  worthy  of 
confidence  as  those  resulting  from  Mr.  Huggins'  own  observations.  The 
opinion,  for  instance^  that  the  increased  light  near  -the  edge  of  the  disc  is 
doe  to  the  existence  of  hills  having  a  slope  of  76*^  (as  great  as  that  of  the 
Peter  Botte  Mountain)  and  distributed  all  over  the  surfSeu^e  of  Mars^  appears 
to  us  bizarre  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Dawes  appends  to  a  valuable  paper  on  the  micrometrical  measurement 
of  double  stars,  a  series  of  observations  most  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  telescopist  Our  space  will  not. permit  us  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
discussion  of  these^  but  some  results  are  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over 
without  conament.  The  effects  produced  by  chan^g  the  figure  of  a  tele- 
scope's aperture  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Dawes.  A  round  disc 
placed  centrally  before  the  aperture  increases  the  separating  power  of  a 
telescope,  but  increases  both  the  number  and  the  brightness  of  the  rings 
found  the  brighter  stars.  Thus  the  smaller  components  of  a  brighter  s^ 
may  be  hidden  by  one  or  other  of  the  rings.  And  in  this  connection  another 
observation  of  Mr.  Dawes  is  noteworthy ;  viz.  that  a  larger  aperture  may 
fail  (in  appearance)  to  separate  stars  clearly  divided  by  a  smaller  aperture, 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  within  the  larger  instrument,  one  of  the 
rings  of  light  round  a  star  may  happen  to  pass  directly  through  the  com- 
panion. A  perforated  whole  aperture  may  frequentiy  be  employed  with 
advantage.  It  has  the  effect  of  considerably  diminishing  the  star  discs 
owing  to  the  loss  of  brilliancy,  while  the  full  effect  of  the  whole  aperture  in 
reducing  the  diameter  of  the  disc  is  also  preserved.  A  triangular  aperture 
produces  an  hexagonal  star-disc^  with  bright  rays  from  each  side ;  these 
rays  have  an  inconvenient  effect^  sometimes  obliterating  or  distorting  a 
small  compamon.    A  hexagonal  aperture  has  the  power  of  effectually  cor- 
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rupting  the  tendency  sometimes  observed  in  telescopic  star-cUsc  to  become 
triangular.  An  interesting  discussion  arose  at  a  late  meeting  at  the  Astro- 
nomical  Society^  on  this  singular  tendency.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Dawes  to  occur  only  when  the  wind  is  from  the  east.  The  Astronomer  Royal 
ascribed  it  to  the  effects  of  an  easterly  wind  on  the  health,  an  opinion^  how- 
ever, in  which  many  experienced  observers  do  not  coincide  with  Mr.  Aiiy. 
The  fact  that  a  particular  aperture  corrects  the  tendency  seems,  also, 
decisive  on  this  point.  A  kindred  phenomenon,  the  circumstance  that  a 
shorter  focus  is  required  for  objects  near  the  horizon  or  seen  through  a  haze, 
was  discussed  in  connection  with  the  other.  Here  again  the  Astronomer 
Hoyal  held  an  opinion  not  accepted  by  several  distinguished  observers.  He 
ascribed  the  phenomenon  to  the  difference  between  direct  and  skew  via(Hi. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Dawes  never  uses  skew  vision,  his  observing  chair 
being  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  give  in  all  cases  direct  (and  com- 
fortable) vision.  The  fact  that  a  short  focal  length  is  required  for  parts  of 
the  sun  near  the  limb,  and  a  long  focal  length  for  the  moon,  seems  to  show 
that  the  question  is  merely  one  of  distinctness  of  objects.  In  proof  of 
which  we  may  quote  Mr.  Dawes'  observation,  that  young  observers,  in  their 
anxiety  to  see  perfectly  well  while  setting  the  focus,  use  nearly  always  too 
short  a  focal  length.  Here  our  conmient  on  Mr.  Dawes'  valuable  paper 
must  cease ;  but  we  commend  the  whole  of  it  to  the  most  careful  study 
of  the  telescopic  observer. 

An  error  in  M.  Leverrier's  calculation  of  the  sun's  distance  from  the 
earth's  parallactic  inequality  has  been  detected  by  Mr.  Stone.  The  result 
is  to  reduce  the  estimate  by  400,000  miles,  or  to  give  the  value  already 
obtained  by  M.  Hansen.  Mr.  Stone  has  himself  obtained  a  new  estimate. 
His  calculation,  founded  on  the  observation  of  Mars,  gave,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  8"-94  for  the  sun's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax — ^the  same  value, 
nearly,  as  had  resulted  from  Leverrier's  faulty  calculation.  Idr.  Stone's 
examination  of  Greenwich  lunar  observations,  bearing  on  the  lunar  pa- 
rallactic inequality,  gives  a  parallax  of  8^^*85.  The  values  now  being  obtained 
by  different  astronomers  cluster  closely  round  M.  Hansen's  value  8^''916. 

Mr.  Stone  has  examined  the  question  of  the  sim's  motion  in  space,  with 
results  confirmatory  of  those  already  obtained.  But  he  considers  that  the 
sun's  motion  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  most  stars. 

He  has  also  examined  the  interesting  question  of  possible  changes  in  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation,  accruing  from  the  action  of  the  tides.  He  finds  no 
evidence  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  appreciable  change,  eyen  in  long 
intervals  of  time. 

The  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  March  6,  was  observed  by 
several  astronomers.  One  observer  noticed  that  the  penumbra  of  a  spot  on 
the  sun  appeared  to  grow  indistinct  as  the  moon's  Hmb  approached  it,  an 
observation  suggesting  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere  of  small  extent 
Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Lassell  noticed  that  a  snow  storm  occurred  in  the 
upper  regions  of  air  during  the  progress  of  the  ecHpse.  We  find  nothing 
else  worthy  of  special  record. 

From  India  we  hear  that  the  November  meteors  were  well  seen  at 
Eishnagur,  fifty  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  Places  from  which  the  shower 
is  now  known  to  have  been  seen  range  over  a  full  fourth  of  the  eaiih's 
surface. 
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ii  We  hest,  also,  of  a  meteor  shower  observed  on  October  25, 1866,  at  noon 
in  West  Australia. 

On  Angnst  21,  Jupiter  will  appear  for  an  bour  and  three  quarters  without 
Tinble  satellites.  The  occulatioDS,  eclipses,  and  transits  of  the  several 
sateDiteB  will  doubtless  be  watched  with  interest  by  the  telescopist. 


BOTANY. 

The  affmitiea  of  Erica  camea, — Dr.  H.  F.  Hance  has  contributed  a  paper 
on  this  subject  to  the  Journal  of  Botany,  in  which  he  gives  some  very 
useful  comparisons  of  JE.  camea  with  the  allied  European  species.  The 
specimen  examined  by  him  had  been  collected  in  Devon,  and  had  lain 
unnoticed  for  several  years  in  his  herbariimi.  It  seems  to  be  most  closely 
rekted  to  E,  Mediterranean  so  closely,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Bentham  unites  the 
two.  This  view  is,  however,  opposed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  Cyhde  Britannica,  who  explains  what  he  comdders  an  error^  by 
suppodng  that  Mr.  Bentham  must  have  confined  his  examination  to  herba- 
rium specimens,  ^  which  are  much  alike,  although  in  a  living  state  the 
whole  habit  of  growth  of  the  two  species  as  well  as  their  climatal  require- 
ments are  widely  dissimilar."  Nyman  gives  the  following  as  the  distribution 
of  the  species : — E,  camea :  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Greece.  E,  Mediterranea:  Inland 
Prance,  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal.  Dr.  Hance  seems  to  have  given  the 
matter  some  attention,  and  his  conclusion  is  as  follows : — '*  On  ccmiparing 
the  Devonshire  plant  with  the  Irish  one,  and  with  a  Tyrolese  specimen  from 
Mr.  Baker,  and  a  Savoy  one  collected  by  Huguenin,  of  E.  camea,  it  is 
evident  that  it  agrees  rather  with  the  latter; — ^the  corolla  being  constricted 
at  the  throat,  the  anthers  entirely  exserted — and  the  leaves,  some  of  which 
are  conspicuously  keeled,  whilst  others  are  as  evidently  furrowed  beneath — 
having  the  decurrent  line  from  their  base  distinctly  prolonged  to  the  second 
whorl  beneath  them.  I  fear,  however,  that  implicit  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  two  last  characters,  which  Professor  Babington  gives  as 
diagnostic,  for  in  E,  camea  the  median  keel  of  the  leaves,  though  apparently 
always  distinct  at  the  base,  sometimes  gradually  merges  into  a  furrow  about 
halfway  up,  and  the  ridge  also  occasionally  ceases  at  the  nearest  inferior  verticil. 
Neverdieless,  the  shorter,  wider,  open-mouthed  corolla,  and  semi-included 
anthers  of  the  Irish  species  give  the  flowers  so  very  distinct  an  appearance, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  two  could  well  be  confounded." — Vide  the  Joumaiof 
BoUmy,  M&j, 

A  Hybrid  Palm  of  a  very  remarkable  character  has  been  produced  by  M. 
Denis  of  HySres.  He  obtained  it  by  impregnating  the  ovules  of  CTuemerops 
hrnniUs  with  the  pollen  of  Phcenix  dactyUfera,  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  hybrid  is  intermedial  in  character  between  the  two  parents ;  but  the 
plants  produced  firom  its  seeds  resemble  the  male  plant  more  decidedly  than 
the  female. 

The  St.  Mary's  Botanical  Lectureship. — ^We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  Dr.  Trimen  was  lately  unanimously  elected  to  this  office.     No  more 
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fitting  candidate  could  hare  been  chosen.  In  these  pages  we  have  fire- 
quentiy  had  to  chronicle  Dr.  Trimen*s  diseoTeriea,  and  we  trust  that  his  new 
appointment  will  only  add  vigour  to  his  well-known  spirit  of  botanical 
inquiry. 

The  Vascuktr  Sydenii  of  the  AraUacuSj  which  has  hitherto  received  haidlj 
any  attention  firom  physiological  botanists,  forms  the  subject  of  a  fine  me- 
moir which  has  been  presented  to  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Tr^col,  who 
states  that  its  vessels  are  most  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  imibelUfers. 
The  proper  juice,  or  fluid,  of  the  vessel  appears  to  be  oleo-resinous  in  some 
of  the  species,  and  gummy  in  others,  whilst  in  Pttnax  Lesscnii  this  liquid 
is  oleo-resinous  in  the  firuit,  and  is  gummy  in  the  stem.  The  canals 
which  contain  the  juice-proper  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
absence  of  any  particular  membrane,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  boundaiy 
envelope  of  cells,  whose  constituents,  though  not  fdways  differing  in  form 
from  their  neighbours,  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  their  contents.  In 
the  roots  M.  Tr^cul  has  only  met  these  canals  in  the  bark.  As  in  the  Umbel- 
liferse,  those  of  the  periphery  are  often  narrower  than  the  others,  and  are 
situate  more  or  less  near  the  suberous  layer,  and  unite  with  each  other  bv 
oblique  or  horizontal  branches.  The  details  of  M.  Tr^ul's  paper  are  too 
numerous  for  further  notice.  Our  readers  should  consult  the  original  com- 
mtmication  for  themselves. — Vide  Comptes-Rendus^  May  6th. 

The  Hyhridiza^ion  of  Plants, — ^A  paper  on  this  interesting  operation  was 
lately  presented  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  J.  Andereon- 
Ileniy.  The  author  of  the  paper  commenced  his  experiments  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  being  fully  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  M.  Lamarck^s  views. 
Among  other  interesting  facts  adduced  in  this  paper  is  the  following, 
relative  to  the  intercrossing  of  the  species  of  different  countries.  We  give  tire 
author's  own  account : — ^^  I  may  here  notice  a  fact  I  have  foimd  of  almost 
universal  occurrence  among  my  experiments,  that  when  I  had  to  cro^  an 
American  with  an  Asiatic  species,  it  took  much  more  kindly  than  cros^ 
either  of  these,  especially  the  former,  vdth  European  species  j  and,  lest  I 
shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  recurring  to  this  subject,  I  may  here 
observe  also  the  decided  preference  of  plants  of  the  southern  hemispheTC 
to  intercross  among  themselves,  however  remote  their  original  homes  may 
be — e,g.  I  found  how  much  easier  it  was  to  cross  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  plants  with  their  allies  of  South  America,  than  with  European  or 
kindred  species  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  I  have  also  observed  that  true 
American  species  have  greater  aversion  to  cross  with  European  than  witfi 
Asiatic  species,  and  that  Asiatic  species  have  no  less  aversion  to  intermix 
with  European  kinds.  There  is  only  one  instance,  I  remember,  of  effecting 
a  successful  cross  between  an  Asiatic  and  a  European  species,  and  that  wa? 
in  crossing  a  small  species  of  Rhododendron  with  yellow  Helianthemmn- 
like  flowers,  being  a  form  of  JRJiododen^on  lepidotum  called  R,  elaagnoida, 
of  the  Sikkim  ranges,  with  JR.  ferrugineumy  a  European  kind.  Of  this  cross 
I  raised  two  plants ;  one  died,  and  I  kept  the  other  for  years ;  it  flowered 
vdth  me,  the  blooms  being  dirty  red,  splashed  vnth  a  pale  yellow  tint.  It 
was  an  odd-looking  thing,  and  I  afterwards  sent  it  to  Kew  as  a  botanical 
curiosity." 

Strength  of  the  StdOcs  of  Cereah  not  dependent  on  SiHca.—U.  Velter  It* 
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published  the  results  of  a  series  of  analyses  and  experiments,  which  demon- 
strated beyond  all  question  that  the  weakness  of  the  stalks  of  com— so 
fertile  a  source  of  injury  to  the  farmer — ^is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  silica. 
This  is  merely,  however,  a  corroboration  of  the  conclusion  already  arrived 
at  by  M.  Isidore  Pierre.  But  M.  Velter's  inquiries  have  been  pushed 
farther.  He  has  foimd  not  only  that  a  supply  of  silicate  of  potash  to  the 
growing  plant  renders  the  stem  less  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  wind, 
but  that  the  cause  of  weakness  is  a  want  of  general  nutrition,  an  absence  of 
the  proper  quantities  and  proportions  of  all  the  elements  whicb  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  stem.  His  paper  contains  several  interesting  tables, 
and  it  concludes  as  follows  :^If  corn  is  blown  down,  it  is  not  because  it 
wants  silica — which,  by  the  way,  is  always  present  in  the  free  state — but 
because  owing  to  want  of  air  or  light,  or  want  of  development  of  the  woody 
matter,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  has  not  undergone  its  proper  develop- 
ment The  base  of  the  stem  is  etiolate  and  incapable  of  supporting  the  ear. 
Giving  it  light,  and  sowing  the  com  in  trenches,  are  the  best  means  of 
preventing  breakage. 

The  Corpusdesfound  in  diseased  SUk-worms, — ^A  discussion  has  taken  place  in 
Paris  relative  to  the  nature  of  these  bodies  and  to  their  mode  of  reproduction. 
MM.  Pasteur  and  B^champ  contend  that  they  are  reproduced  hjjiasim  and 
that  they  have  seen  the  several  stages  of  the  phenomena.  M.  Balbiani, 
however,  disputes  this  view  and  gives  the  following  objections  to  M. 
Pasteur's  observations :  (1)  The  bodies  examined  by  M.  Pasteur  may  have 
been  extraneous,  and  not  related  to  the  so-called  pebrine  corpuscles.  (2) 
They  may  have  been  abnormal  bodies  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
ordinary  corpuscles  which  thus  simulated  a  reproductive  condition.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  MM.  Pasteur  and  B^hamp  should  have  fallen  into  error 
in  this  instance.  At  all  events  Mr.  Balbiani*s  objections  might  be  urged 
against  even  the  admitted  instances  oi fission  in  organisms. 

Photographs  of  fossil  plants, — ^A  splendid  series  of  photographs  representa- 
tive of  the  flora  of  the  coal  measures  has  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  by 
Herr  P.  Goeppert,  who  is  certainly  one  of  our  first  European  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  coal-fossils.  The  photographs,  29  in  number,  are  from  the 
typical  plants  of  the  Silesian  coalfield,  and  are  of  the  natural  size.  As  the 
species  photographed  are  common  to  England  and  Silesia,  there  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  English  palteontological  students. 

SiUcified  vegetable  remains  from  Zambesi, — Some  mud  brought  from  the 
Zambesi  by  Mr.  Baines  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  John  Lowe,  who  boiled  it 
in  nitric  add  and  liquor  potassse,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  vegetable  cells 
perfectly  silicified  and  mixed  with  numerous  diatomacese.  Dr.  Lowe  has 
described  the  various  forms  met  with. 

The  plants  of  /cc&iik/.— Under  this  title  Mr.  Isaac  Carroll  has  a  paper  in 
the  Journal  of  Botany  for  April.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  the  plants  foimd. 
He  is  convinced  that  a  few  weeks  or  months  spent  in  the  North  or  North- 
west part  of  the  island  would  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  the  careful  botanist. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Iceland  flora  appears  to  be  its  strikingly 
Arctic  character,  shown  by  the  absence  of  trees  and  the  occurrence  near  the 
sea-level  of  plants  which  in  Norway  and  Lapland  are  found  at  considerable 
elevations.    The  number  of  lichens  is  small,  the  lava  appearing  generally 
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to  be  destitute  of  them.  Mr.  CanoU  found  none  of  the  larger  Parmelue,  but 
he  states  that  Cetrana  Idandica  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  deserts 
of  the  interior^  and  he  thinks  that  a  greater  yariety  might  be  found  if  ex- 
amination were  made  of  the  flat-topped  basalt  mountains  of  the  Nc^- 
west. 

DtstribuUon  of  the  Diatamacea, — ^In  a  paper  on  the  Protophjta  of  New 
Zealand  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay^  after  enumerating  seyeral  new  species  of 
diatomsy  and  pointing  out  how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  d^artm^tB 
of  Desmidiacese  and  Palmellacesd;  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  Hie 
cosmopolitan  character  of  Diatomaceaa.  He  doubts  whether  any  group  of 
plants  has  a  wider  geographical  range,  or  whether  any  will  be  found,  when 
thoroughly  known,  to  exhibit  a  greater  number  of  cosmopolites,  a  larger 
proportion  of  species  which  are  independent  of  the  usual  restrictions  <^ 
climate  or  latitude,  eleyation  or  depth,  aqueous  or  terrestrial  growth— or  a 
wider  range  in  geological  time.  They  are  to  be  found  in  eyery  part  of  tlie 
world  hitherto  explored  by  man,  equally  within  the  arctic  circle  as  under 
the  line :  they  occur  at  great  elevations  on  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean ;  in  boiling  or  hot  springs,  and  in 
the  ashes  ejected  firom  active  volcanoes ;  in  running  as  well  as  stagnant, 
brackish  or  fresh  as  well  as  salt,  water ;  on  the  surface  of  soil  of  varicnu 
kinds ;  on  dimg  and  other  decaying  organic  matters ;  on  lichens,  algse,  and 
other  plants.  They  aboimd  on  the  antarctic  ice  as  &r  south  as  78°,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  colour  to  the  said  ice  and  the  associated  water. 
Not  infrequently  they  occur  also  in  the  dust  of  dust- winds,  and  they  maj 
therefore  be  looked  for  in  that  of  those  which  sweep  over  New  Zealand  from 
Australia.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  members  of  this  cosmopolite 
family  will  not  be  discovered. 

lUustraiion  of  Natural  Selection  in  Plants, — ^The  recent  continental  discns- 
sions  as  to  the  origin  of  new  animal  races  from  monsters  have  led  M.  Naadin, 
the  first  of  French  botanists,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  some 
remarkable  instances  of  the  origination  of  species  and  races  by  variation. 
He  states  numerous  examples,  but  we  shall  quote  only  the  following.  In 
1861  M.  Godron  found  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  Datura  iatula  (a  plant 
whose  fruit  is  covered  with  spines)  a  single  specimen  whose  fruit  was  per- 
fectiy  smooth.  The  seeds  taken  from  this  plant  produced  in  1862  a  number 
of  plants  all  of  which  resembled  the  parent.  Their  seeds  gave  rise  to  a 
third  generation  similar  to  the  second,  and  M.  Naudin  has  seen  the  fourth 
and  fifrih  generation  in  his  own  museum.  In  all  he  says  there  are  a  hundred 
individuals  not  one  of  which  shows  the  slighest  tendency  to  return  to  the 
character  of  the  typical  species.  They  in  feet  constitute  an  entirely  new 
race.  By  crossing  them  with  the  original  stock,  M.  Gk>dron  has  obtained 
forms  which  are  identical  with  D.  stramonium  and  2>.  kavis,  which  hs?e 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  decidedly  distinct  species.  If  we  add  his 
peculiar  variety  of  2>.  tatula  and  call  it  2>.  inermis  we  shall  have  four  spedes 
produced  by  variation.  M.  Naudin  thinks  that  the  variations  which  give  rise 
to  new  species  do  not  require  the  inunense  nimiber  of  years  for  their  produc- 
tion, which  is  usually  assigned  to  them,  but  that  they  occur  bnaqu^,  and 
thus,  the  sought  for  connecting  links  have  really  no  existence. 

Spontaneous  Movement  of  Cohcasia  esculenta,    M.  Lecoq   describes  tiie 
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were  not  first  spun  and  then  interwoven^  but  were  formed  as 
interwoven,  the  two  processes  going  on  simultaneously^  or  pari 
passu  ;  but  as  in  the  cancellous  texture  of  bone^  the  plates  of 
bone  are  not  first  formed  and  then  fitted  to  one  another,  as  in 
building  a  house  of  cards^  but  the  forming  and  the  fitting  go 
on  together  in  the  course  of  the  molecular  growth,  I  pre- 
sume also  that  in  the  beautiful  object  which  we  call  the 
Euplectella  we  have  but  the  skeleton,  and  that  in  the  living 
state  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  flinty  framework  may  be 
veiled  by  the  delicate  gelatinous  enveloping  organic  tissue." — 
Liru  Trans.  xiiL  121. 

This  common  jelly  not  only  developes  the  beautiful  cornu- 
copia-shaped vase,  but  if  an  accident  occurs  to  it  the  rent  is 
darned  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner,  as  may  be  observed  in 
a  specimen  which  is  in  Mrs.  Gray's  collection. 

The  skeleton  above  described,  is  interspersed  with  abundance 
of  stellate  spicules  of  very  varying  forms  which  are  not  attached 
to  the  skeleton  itself,  but  belong  to  the  layer  of  thin  flesh  or 
sarcode  with  which  it  is  covered  when  in  a  living  state.  These 
spicules  are  of  three  distinct  forms,  and  they  all  have  acute  tips 
to  their  rays;  the  first  form  is  the  most  variable,  generally 
varying  from  a  simple  fusiform  spicule  to  a  well  made  six  rayed 
one,  and  sometimes  these  rays  are  divided  into  divergent 
branches.  A  series  of  these  forms  is  figured  in  Bowerb.  Brit, 
SpoTiffeSy  t  7,  f.  174-187,  and  the  more  branched  t.  8,  f.  188- 
189,  f.  5, 6.  The  second  kind  has  only  four  rays,  each  of  which  are 
divided  at  the  top  into  several  short  diverging  rays  like  claws, 
figured  also  in  Bowerb.  B.  Sponges^  t  8,  £  195,  f.  8.  The 
third  kind  has  also  only  four  rays  but  these  soon  divide  into  a 
number  of  elongated  rays  which  converge  together  at  the  top 
and  form  a  bell-shaped  body,  f.  7.  See  Bowerb.  B.  Sponges^  t,  8, 
t  193-194. 

Somewhat  similar  many-rayed  stellate  spicules  have  been 
observed  occupying  a  similar  situation  in  the  beautiful  coral* 
Uke  siliceous  sponge  from  Barbadoes,  called  DadyloeaJ/yx 
Panicea,  of  which  tiieie  are  two  or  three  beautiful  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum.  But  the  spicules  of  this  sponge  differ 
from  all  the  forms  observed  in  Euplectella  in  having  the  top  of 
each  of  the  rays  furnished  with  a  small  knob  like  the  head  of  a 
common  pin;  they  are  also  figured  in  Bowerbank^sB.  Sponges, 
t.  8,  f.  190-192. 

The  filaments  forming  the  fibres  are  very  long,  slender, 
nearly  of  the  same  diameter  through  their  whole  length,  and 
VQOst  of  them  have  a  smooth  surface.  They  are  solid*  elastic, 
and  less  brittle  than  one  would  expect  from  their  hardness,  but 
this  arises  from  their  peculiar  composition  and  external  structure. 
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This  structure  is  common  to  these  filaments  aud  to  all  the 
silicious  spicules  of  other  sponges. 

.  The  elegant  lightness  of  the  flower  baskets,  one  would  think, 
must  render  them  very  liable  to  accident,  but  the  strength  and 
rigidity  of  their  structure  offer  much  more  resistance  than  one 
might  expect,  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  very  few 
cases  of  injury  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  specimens  that  have 
been  submitted  to  my  examination.  The  hooks  on  the  free  fila- 
ments that  form  the  fringe  round  the  base  of  the  tube  and 
which  diverge  in  every  direction  must  be  a  great  protection,  as 
they  would  catch  hold  of  and  tear  any  sea  animal  that  might 
attempt  to  approach  it. 

The  thin  elevated  ridges  which  more  or  less  completely  and 
regularly  encircle  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube,  add  very 
considerably  to  its  general  strength,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  fringe  round  the  apex  of  the  tube  can  only  be  regarded 
as  one  of  these  transverse  ribs  that  is  more  regular  than  the 
rest,  and  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  aperture  of  the  tubular  body 
to  give  strength  and  security  to  the  vase. 

Indeed,  the  more  we  study  the  structure,  the  more  one  is 
struck  with  the  lightness,  beauty,  and  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  injury. 

When  the  filaments  are  chemically  examined,  they  are  found 
to  consist  of  nearly  pure  silica,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  animal 
matter  that  has  been  called  kerasote  in  other  sponges.  If  they 
are  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  they  become  black, 
from  the  charring  of  the  animal  matter,  and  then  split  up  into 
numerous  very  thin  laminae,  and  if  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  blow-pipe,  or  charcoal,  they  form  a  globule  of  glass.  The 
filament  is  solid  and  hard.  If  the  long  fracture  is  examined 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  it  will  be  found  to  be  formed  of  an 
immense  number  of  very  thin  concentric  coats,  placed  one  over 
the  other  round  a  centre;  but  the  coats  are  best  seen  when  the 
filaments  are  placed  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  when  the 
filament  splits  and  the  coat  of  animal  matter  being  burnt,  the 
coats  or  layers  of  siliceous  matter  separate  from  each  other,  and 
are  easier  seen. 

All  the  perfect  specimens  that  I  have  examined,  have  a  base 
consisting  of  a  thick  mass  of  filaments,  which  enclose  a  quantity 
of  earth  and  fi-agments  of  shells,  showing  that  the  sponge  grows 
on  the  mud  of  the  sea  shore.  Mr.  Cuming's  specimen  shows 
this  structure  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  generally  brought  to  this 
country,  see  Linn.  Trans,  xiii.  t.  13,  f.  1  &  3.  Professor  Owen 
calls  this  root  ^*  the  apical  extremity,"  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  the 
small  end  where  they  (the  longitudinal  fibres)  begin  to  resolve 
themselves  into  their  constituent  filaments." 

In  the  description  of  Dr.  Farre's  specimen,  Professor  Owen 
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observes :  "  It  appears  in  the  first  described  species  that  the 
fine  silky  filaments  into  which  the  parietal  fibres  were  resolved 
at  the  small  end  of  the  cylindroid  have  been  torn  or  detached 
by  violence  from  some  other  body.  The  subject  of  the  present 
description  has  been  fortunately  preserved  along  with  the  foreign 
body  to  which  it  was  attached,  by  the  terminal  filament ;  such 
mode  of  attachment  may  now  be  therefore  added  to  the  generic 
character  of  Euplectdla  as  above  defined.  Further,  he  calls 
the  end  of  the  tube  next  the  lid  the  last  or  lowest  of  the 
transverse  fibres,"  adding  in  a  footnote,  *^  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Ewplectella  hangs  dependent  from  its  filamentous 
attachment." 

So  that  he  evidently  seems  to  think  that  the  position  in  which 
he  figured  it  on  the  plate  in  the  Lirmean  Transactions^  with 
the  widest  end  of  the  tube  (or  base  as  he  called  it>  downwards)  is 
the  natural  position  of  the  sponge  in  the  sea,  but  he  has  never- 
theless figured  it  in  the  reversed  position,  in  the  second  figure, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society^  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  root-like  base  downwards,  and  the  wider  part  of  the 
tube  above.  Dr.  Bowerbank  thinks  that  "some  of  them  are 
apparently  of  a  parasitic  habit,"  but  the  specimens  lately  re- 
ceived do  not  justify  such  a  theory.  They  all  seem  to  have 
lived  attached  to  mud. 

M.  De  Blainville,  in  his  very  useful  Manuel  d'Actinologie, 
described  a  small  tubular  specimen  with  short  blunt  branches 
like  a  stunted  shrub,  Alcyoncellum  gelatinosum,  which  had 
been  discovered  and  brought  home  by  M.M.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
during  their  voyage,  a  calcareous  sponge  which  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten,  for  no  account  or  figure  of  it  occurs  in  their  work. 
They  quote  De  Blainville's  character  of  the  genus  litera^vniy 
and  apply  it  to  their  Corbeil  de  Venus^  to  which  it  has  not  the 
slightest  alliance,  the  one  being  a  calcareous  sponge,  formed  of 
a  multitude  of  minute  three-rayed  spicules,  and  the  other,  a 
beautiful  cornucopia,  formed  of  woven  fascicules  of  hard,  brittle, 
glass-like  fibres,  so  hard  that  they  will  scratch  glass. 

They  could  never  have  compared  the  generic  character 
which  they  extracted  with  their  specimens,  for  the  description, 
which  is  as  follows,  is  very  characteristic. 

**  Corps  phytoide  subpierreux  solidifi^  par  des  spicules  tricus- 
pidSs  a  branches  peu  nombreuses,  cylindrique  fistulaire,  termini 
par  un  orifice  arrondi  a  parois  ^paisses,  compost  de  granules 
reguliers  polygones  alv^oliformes  perces  d'un  pore  a  I'ext^rieur 
et  a  I'int^rieur."     Blainv.  p.  302. 

M.  Milne-Edwards  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  Anirfiaux  so/as 
VertibreSy  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sponges  an  account  of  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard's  Corbeil  de  Venus^  and  perhaps  seeing  that 
the  character  that  they  gave  in  their  work  did  not  fit  the 
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specimen  he  compiled  a  new  character  for  the  genus  from  the 
description  and  figure  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  fact  that  M.  De  Blainville  had  already  figured 
and  described  a  very  different  sponge  under  the  name  of 
Alcyoncellicm,  so  that  in  fact  they  were  giving  the  same  name 
to  two  very  different  sponges,  a  course  of  proceeding  very 
puzzling  to  the  student.  Dr.  Bowerbank,  defiant  of  all  the  rules 
about  priority,  has  chosen  to  retain  the  name  of  Alcyoncdlum 
to  the  Corbeil  de  Venus,  though  M.  De  Blainville  had  applied 
it  to  the  branched  calcareous  species  several  years  previously. 
Professor  Owen,  when  he  described  Mr.  Cuming's  specimen, 
properly  applied  the  new  name  of  Eupledella,  or  beautiful  net, 
to  the  genus,  but  not  because  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
mistake  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  and  M.  Milne-Edwards, 
which  would  have  been  a  very  valid  argument,  but  because  he 
and  M.  Milne-Edwards  misread  De  Blainville's  name  of  Alcy- 
oncellum  for  AlcyoneUa^  observing  that  name  had  already  been 
applied  by  Lamarck  to  a  genus  of  fresh-water  polypes. 

Professor  Owen  had  evidently  not  observed  the  very  decided 
difference  between  the  genera  named  Alcyoncellum  by  De 
Blainville  and  by  M.  Milne-Edwards,  for  in  his  paper  he  speaks 
of  "  AlcyoneUuiYi  gelatinosum "  of  De  Blainville  and  "  Atcy- 
onella  spedosum  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard  as  if  they  were  the 
same  species,  instead  of  two  sponges  as  unlike  as  it  is  possible 
for  two  sponges  to  be  from  each  other. 

All  this  may  appear  of  little  importance,  but  as  the  great  use 
of  Zoology  is  to  enable  the  student  to  record  his  observations 
with  accuracy,  so  that  succeeding  observers  may  understand 
them,  and  this  can  never  be  carried  out  if  two  very  different 
animals  or  plants  bear  the  same  name,  as  one  observer  may  be 
speaking  of  one  animal  and  the  other  of  the  different  one  which 
has  been  called  by  the  same  name  by  some  other  describer. 
This  has  been  the  source  of  numberless  errors. 

The  name  and  synonyms  of  the  species  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows. 

EiTPLECTELLA  8PECI08A.— Gray,  Ann.  and  Mag,  of  N,  jy.,  1866. 
AxcTONCELLUM  sPECiosuM. — Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Voy,  Astroiabe,  Zoophyk$y 

302,  t.  26,  f.  3,  1833,  imperfect. 
EuPLECTBLLA  A8PEKGILLTJM. — Owen,  Trom,  ZooL  Soc,f  iij.  203, 1 13,  1843, 

with  basal  filaments. 
EuPLECTELLA  CucuMER. — Owen,  Trans.  Linn,  Soc,  xxi.  117,  t.  21,  a  short 

specimen  'without  apical  fringe. 
Alcyoncellum  oKBicrLA   and   A.  aspergillttm.  —  Bowerbank,  £riUsh 

Spwgesj  vol.  i.  117,  t.  29,  f.  3o6-3t57,  p.  257. 

Mr,  Cuming  obtained  bis  specimen  at  the  Island  of  Zebu,  one 
of  the  Philippines,  and  all  those  that  are  now  in  the  market 
are  said  to  coijie  from  the  same  locality,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  sent  from  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the 
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Philippine  Islands.  They  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  MM.  Quoy  and  Graimard's  specimen  was  pre- 
sented to  them  by  M.  Merkus,  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas  and 
said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  a  sounding.  Dr.  Arthur  Farre's 
specimen  was  presented  by  the  king  of  the  Seychelle  Islands 
to  Captain  Etheridge,  E.N.  and  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
RN.  brought  home  a  very  much  crushed  specimen  obtained 
during  his  last  voyage,  but  the  habitat  was  not  marked; 
indeed  this  specimen  was  picked  from  among  the  rejectamenta 
of  the  collection,  and  seems  to  have  been  unobserved  when 
collected.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  decidedly  stated 
that  either  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard's  specimen  or  Dr.  Farre's 
were  obtained  in  the  localities  where  they  were  given  to  their 
respective  owners,  and  they  might  have  been  picked  up  as 
curiosities,  and  sent  from  other  quarters. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  how  they  have  become  so 
common  all  on  a  sudden.  The  Governor  of  the  Moluccas  who 
gave  the  specimen  to  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  and  the  Governor 
of  Manilla,  to  whom  Mr.  Cuming  showed  his  specimen,  each 
assured  those  gentlemen  that  the  specimen  was  exceedingly  rare, 
and  the  two  specimens'  remained  almost  unique,  one  orna- 
menting the  Paris  Museum,  and  the  other  the  collection  of 
M.  Cuming  for  some  thirty  years,  and  then  they  all  at  once 
became  abundant  and  were  sent  to  market  as  a  regular  object 
of  trade,  most  of  them  having  been  specially  prepared  by  being 
artificially  bleached. 

Many  of  the  specimens  have  a  crab  in  the  base  of  the  tube 
and  it  is  a  general  belief  at  Manilla  that  the  case  is  spun  by  the 
crab ;  that  the  male  and  female  crab  each  forms  a  tube ;  and 
therefore  they  do  not  consider  a  single  specimen  complete 
without  it  has  its  fellow.  This  may  be  only  as  a  ruse  to  induce 
persons  to  purchase  a  couple  of  specimens.  The  specimens  with 
a  crab  in  them  are  valued  much  higher  than  those  that  are 
without  it ;  thus  a  Spaniard  came  from  Spain  with  two  speci- 
mens each  containing  a  crab,  and  valued  them  at  400i.  be- 
cause they  had  the  crabs  in  them.  He  was  much  disgusted  when 
I  showed  him  that  some  of  those  we  had  in  the  museum  also 
had  crabs,  but  he  could  only  answer  that  in  his  case  there  were 
a  pair,  male  and  female.  The  crab  might  easily  get  into  the 
tube  before  the  lid  is  completed  and  it  would  then  be  caged  so 
that  it  could  not  escape.  But  I  am  informed  that  the  crabs  are 
always  inserted  by  tibe  Manilla  dealers;  that  they  break  the 
specimen  partially  across  just  above  the  root  and  insert  the 
crab,  and  then  bend  the  root  back  again.  Since  I  have  been 
told  this  I  certainly  have  observed  that  all  the  specimens  that 
do  contain  crabs  are  cracked  near  the  base.  At  first  it  was 
believed  tbat  only  one  kind  of  crab,  an  Isopode,  was  contained 
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in  them,  and  a  French  author  has  promised  to  write  a  work  to 
prove  that  the  flower-basket  is  made  by  the  crab  and  is  not  a 
sponge !  But  I  have  seen  several  kinds  of  crabs  in  the  different 
specimens  submitted  to  my  eitamination  and  one  collecter  wants 
a  large  price  for  his  specimen  because  he  says  it  has  twins ; 
that  is,  there  are  two  crabs  in  the  same  tube — I  believe,  of  two 
kinds. 

The  history  of  the  Venus's  flower-basket  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion, showing  how  completely  the  price  of  a  Natural  History 
specimen  depends  on  the  rarity  rather  than  the  beauty  of  the 
article.  Mr.  Cuming  sold  his  specimen  to  Mr.  Broderip  for 
SOL  and  after  a  time  Mr.  Cuming  bought  it  back  for  the 
same  price  as  he  received  for  it.  This  specimen,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  very  much  discoloured  and  not 
otherwise  in  a  good  condition.  About  a  year  ago  a  merchant 
in  the  city  received  twelve  or  fourteen  specimens;  he  was 
informed  what  they  were,  but  he  declined  to  dispose  of  them 
until  he  received  instructions  from  the  person  who  sent  them 
from  Manilla.  About  four  months  ago  he  arranged  with  a  Natural 
History  dealer,  who  undertook  to  sell  them  so  that  he  should 
receive  lOL  for  each  specimen.  The 'specimens  were  scarcely 
all  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  lOL  to  15L  each,  when  a  few 
specimens  came  into  the  market,  that  had  been  sent  from 
Manilla  to  Hamburg.  More  and  more  specimens  arrived,  and 
the  price  rapidly  decreased  from  7L  to  5L  and  to  3f.,  when  a 
report  was  spread  that  1,200,  that  is  to  say  six  boxes  containing 
two  hundred  specimens  each,  had  passed  the  custom  house  and 
were  in  London.  The  prices  kept  going  down  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  may  hereafter  be  sold  at  lOd.  or  even  58.  each ;  for 
a  friend  from  Manilla  informs  me  that  they  are  so  numerous  in 
that  town  that  the  hawkers  go  about  with  a  quantity  in  a  basket, 
selling  them  at  one  quarter  dollar  each.  However  common 
they  may  become,  they  will  always  be  a  most  beautiful  object 
and  an  ornament  to  any  room  that  may  contain  them. 

The  dealers  like  such  beautiful  objects  to  be  rare  and  dear. 
On  my  mentioning  the  number  that  had  arrived  to  one  of 
them  he  observed,  "  I  wish  I  had  been  present  at  the  examina- 
tion, would  I  not  have  become  suddenly  drunk  or  excited  and 
stumbled  into  one  or  more  of  the  boxes ! "  I  think  if  he  had 
done  so  he  would  have  paid  for  his  temerity,  for  the  fragments 
of  the  fibres  would  have  severely  punished  him  and  have  been 
difficult  to  extract  from  his  skin ;  the  irritation  of  cowage  or 
of  the  spines  of  the  "  cnimb  of  bread  sponge,"  would  have  been 
slight  in  comparison. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATEa 

PLATE  XL 
Venus*  Flower-basket  of  the  natural  size. 


PLATE  Xn. 

r  'dkti    !•    Texture  of  tlie  wall  of  tlie  tube^  magnified. 
*'  f      2.    The  cover  of  the  central  tube. 
■^  ^     3;  4.    The  filaments  of  the  basal  fringe  with  apical  and  lateral  hooks. 


tM^ff      5,  6,  7,  8.    Stellate  spicula,  Mffhfy  magmfied. 

I-  *^-  ■  From  Dr.  Bowerbank*s  ^^  British  Spongiada" 
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Br  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S., 

Atdhor  of  "  Saturn  and  its  St/stem/*  8fc, 


ON  August  21,  of  the  present  year,  the  planet  Jupiter  wiU 
appear  in  telescopes  of  moderate  power,  to  be  unaccom- 
panied for  the  space  of  one  hour  and  three  quarters  by  the 
satellites  usually  seen  in  attendance  upon  him .  This  phenom  enon 
has  been  so  seldom  observed  that  considerable  interest  is  attached 
to  it.  Molyneux  on  November  12,  1681  (0.  S.),  Sir  W.  Herschel 
on  May  23,  1802,  Wallis  on  April  15,  1826,  and  Dawes  and, 
Griesbach  on  September  27,  1843,  are,  I  believe,  the 
observers  who  have  hitherto  seen  Jupiter  without  his  comitea, 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  if  the  weather  be  favoi 
the  number  of  observers  who  have  seen  the  phenomenon,  will- 
very  largely  increased  before  midnight  August  21.  It  will 
be  wholly  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  that  observations  will  be 
on  that  night.  The  record  of  phenomena  presented  by  Jupit 
satellites  is  a  regular  part  of  "  observatory  work,"  and  is 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  theory  of  their  motions,- 
an  important  astronomical  subject  A  special  value  is  attevcl 
to  the  record  of  phenomena  separated  by  a  small  interval  of  tii 
so  that  the  observations  made  are  fairly  comparable  int&r  se,  fr€ 
from  the  errors  arising  from  variations  in  clock  rates,  insti 
mental  changes,  and  the  like.  Now  on  the  evening  of  August 
there  will  be  eight  phenomena  visible  within  six  hours, — ^viz. 
disappearances,  and  reappearances  of  four  satellites.  To 
servers  suitably  armed  there  will,  indeed,  be  no  less  than  thirt 
phenomena  visible  within  the  above-named  interval ;  since 
the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  shadows  of  three  satellites, 
phenomena  in  all,  five  will  be  observable  with  good  telescopea-VJ 
Six  months  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  treat  of  Mars,  nearly  T 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  planetary  magnitude,  and  interestinjp-^ 
presenting  a  charming  miniature  of  our  own  earth.  Thej"' 
trast  between  this  orb,  and  the  planet  we  are  now  to  coi 
is  marked  indeed.  Jupiter  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the 
of  planetary  magnitude.  He  surpasses  our  earth  more 
1400  times  in  volume.     Saturn  alone  can  be  compared  with 
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in  this  respect,  but  even  Saturn  is  but  half  as  large  as  Jupiter. 
In  mass,  this  superb  planet  is  not  merely  "  facile  princeps,"  but 
exceeds  much  more  than  twofold  all  the  other  planets  taken 
together.  We  may  view,  indeed,  in  Jupiter  and  his  system,  a 
miniature,  but  instead  of  being  a  miniature  of  our  earth,  it  is 
as  a  miniature  of  the  whole  solar  system  that  he  is  to  be  regarded. 
The  sun  himself,  do^  not  so  greatly  exceed  Jupiter  in  volume 
as  Jupiter  does  our  earth.  And  the  bodies  which  circle  round 
Jupiter  travel  with  velocities  comparable  with  those  of  the 
swiftest  members  of  the  solar  system.  While  Mercury  and  Venus 
travel  100,000  and  80,000  miles  an  hour,  and  our  earth  travels 
68,000  miles  an  hour  round  the  sun,  Jupiter's  inner  satellite 
travels  upwards  of  40,000  miles  an  hour  around  its  primary. 
Mars  travels  55,000  miles  an  hour  round  the  sun,  the  second 
satellite  travels  32,000  miles  an  hour  round  Jupiter.  Jupiter 
himself  sweeps  less  swiftly  round  the  sim  than  these  satellites  do 
around  him,  so  that  through  a  portion  of  their  orbits  they  are 
actually  retrograding.  The  third  satellite  also  travels  so 
swiftly  round  Jupiter,  as  to  be  reduced  very  nearly  to  absolute 
rest  when  its  velocity  acts  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of 
Jupiter.  The  fourth  satellite  travels  less  swiftly  than  the  third, 
but  yet  as  swiftly  as  the  planet  Saturn  in  his  orbit  around  the 
sun. 

Nearly  every  celestial  object  has  an  interest  attaching  to  it, 
other  than  that  derived  from  its  physical  aspect, — an  interest 
which  may  be  called  historical.  In  the  moon,  for  instance,  we 
see  an  object  without  which  (it  is  not  too  much  to  say)  astronomy 
would  never  have  approached  its  present  state  of  exactness  and 
accuracy.  Mars,  in  like  manner,  afforded  evidence  such  as  no 
other  planet  could  supply,  when  Kepler  was  engaged  in  the 
series  of  researches  which  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  and 
without  which  Newton's  views  might  never  have  been  directed  to 
gravitation  as  a  universal  principle.  Venus  is  connected  with 
the  determination  of  the  fundamental  element  of  all  astronomical 
measures, — the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth.  Mercury,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune,  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  comets,  asteroids,  and 
nebulae,  all  have  their  historical  interest,  derived  from  the  evi- 
dence which  they  have  afforded  on  special  questions  of  interest. 
Jupiter  is  second  to  none  in  this  respect.  At  a  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  astronomy,  when  the  world  of  science  was 
divided  on  the  subject  of  the  Copernican  Theory  of  the  Universe, 
and  when  all  without  the  world  of  science  were  steadfastly  opposed 
to  the  new  views,  the  discovery  that  Jupiter  was  the  centre  of  a 
miniature-system,  circling  around  him  as  the  theory  in  dispute 
taught  that  the  planets  cu'cled  around  the  sun, — came  oppor- 
tunely as  an  illustration,  and  to  those  who  could  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  phenomenon,  as  a  proof,  of  the  views  of  the 
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German  astronomer.  Later  came  a  yet  more  remarkable  and 
important  discovery,  through  the  observation  of  Jupiter's  sys- 
tem,— the  discovery  that  light  does  not  travel  as  had  been 
supposed  instantaneously,  but  with  a  measurable,  however  in- 
conceivable, velocity.  Through  this  discovery,  supplemented  by 
Bradley's  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  came  a 
proof — ^which  is  absolutely  beyond  cavil  or  question — of  the  true 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  Supplementary  proofs  of  Newton's 
views  have  been  derived,  also,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
influence  exerted  by  a  planet  whose  disturbing  agency  so 
largely  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  solar 
system* 

Let  us  return  to  Galileo's  discovery  of  the  satellite-system  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  influence  of  that  discovery  on  the  views  of 
astronomers.  It  was  immediately  felt,  by  those  who  opposed 
the  new  views  of  Copernicus,  that  the  discovery  of  Jupiter's 
moons  was  fatal  to  their  objections.  Accordingly  they  spared 
no  efforts  in  casting  doubts  on  the  observations  of  Galileo. 
Some  asserted  that  the  Tuscan  had  seen  no  such  sights  as  he 
pretended.  Others  that  he  had  indeed  seen  them,  but  in  illu- 
sive dreams,  that  he  was  the  sport  of  demons  specially  sent  to 
punish  him  for  a  prying,  inquisitive,  and  truth-doubting  spirit. 
"  We  have  looked,"  they  said  "  for  hours  through  his  telescope, 
and  have  seen  no  such  sights  as  he  and  his  friends  have  described." 
When  at  length  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of 
Jupiter's  moons,  it  became  the  fashion  to  dispute  the  real 
character  of  their  movements.  It  was  argued  that  these  objects 
do  not  revolve  around  the  planet,  but,  travel  backwards  and 
forwards  behind  its  disc.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth .century,  many  refused  to  believe  that  the  satellites 
actually  circulate  around  Jupiter.* 

The  discovery,  by  Cassini,  in  1665,  that  the  satellites  can  be 
traced  when  their  orbital  motions  carry  them  between  the 
planet  and  the  earth,  placed  the  true  character  of  these  bodies 
beyond  a  doubt  By  means  of  Campani's  object-glasses  of  100 
and  136  feet  focal  length,  Cassini  was  able  to  see  the  satellites 
projected  as  small  bright  spots  on  the  disc  of  the  planet.  He 
found  also  that  their  motions  when  thus  situated,  are  precisely 
those  due  to  an  orbital  motion  around  the  planet,  and  therefore 
very  diflFerent  from  those  of  bodies  attached  to  the  planet.    This 

*  For  aught  I  know  the  motion  of  the  satellites  may  be  denied  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  (^1823)  of  the  FnncipHi, 
edited  by  the  learned  Jesuits  Le  Sueur  and  Jacquier,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage : — "  In  adopting  the  theory  of  the  earth*8  motion, 
to  explain  Newton  s  propositions,  we  assume  another  character  than  our 
own,  for  we  nrofess  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  popes  against  the  motion 
of  the  earth.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wholly  impossible  that  aecrees  may  haTS 
been  promulgated  against  the  circulation  of  Jupiter's  satellites  also. 
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drcumstance,  and  the  fact  that  the  bright  spots  remain  un- 
changed in  form  as  they  pass  over  the  disc,  proved  incontestably 
that  he  had  not  mistaken  bright  spots^  such  as  are  sometimes 
seen  on  the  body  of  the  planet  itself,  for  the  satellites  whose 
ingress  on  the  disc  he  had  previously  watched.  But  he  was 
able  to  detect  another  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  these 
bodies,  since  he  discovered  that  the  shadows  which  they  cast 
upon  the  body  of  the  planet,  are  visible  as  small  dark  spots 
upon  the  disc. 

Forty  years  later  Maraldi  observed  that  the  fourth  satellite  does 
not  always  present  the  same  appearance  as  it  traverses  the  disc 
of  the  planet.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  him  as  a  bright  spot, 
at  others  it  appeared  darker  than  the  planet.  He  noticed  also 
that  when  the  satellite  seemed  to  be  projected  as  a  dark  spot, 
this  spot  was  smaller  than  the  shadow  of  the  satellite.  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  optics,"  he  says,  and  others  have  followed  him 
in  the  statement,  "  it  ought  to  have  appeared  larger."  Assuming 
tliis  view  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  observations  of  MaralcS 
were  rightly  interpreted  by  him,  we  are  led  to  a  somewhat 
singular  result.  It  has  been  proved,  (incontestably,  I  think) 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel's  observations,  that  all  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  follow  the  law  observed  in  tie  case  of  our  own  moon — 
turning  constantly  the  same  face  towards  their  primary.  He 
observed  that  each  satellite  varied  in  brightness  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  its  orbit,  but  that  when  it  arrived  at  the  same  position 
in  its  orbit,  "  it  exhibits  always  the  same  degree  of  brightness."  « 
It  would  follow  from  this,  that  each  satellite  in  transiting  the 
disc  of  Jupiter  should  exhibit  invariably  the  same  appearance — 
since  when  so  situated  we  always  see  the  same  half  of  the 
satellite,  that  half  namely  which  is  invisible  from  Jupiter.  This 
at  least,  would  always  happen,  unless  a  satellite  were  subject  to 
transient  variations  of  brilliancy  arising  from  physical  change 
occurring  on  its  own  face.  Maraldi's  observation  would  seem 
therefore  to  point  to  the  occurrence  of  such  changes  on  the 
fourth  satellite,  and  corresponding  observations  of  variations  of 
brilliancy  in  the  other  satellites,  by  Cassini,  Maraldi,  and  Pound 
would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  as  respects  these  bodies  also. 
The  observation  by  Bianchini,  that  in  other  parts  of  their  orbits 
the  satellites  are  subject  to  considerable  variations  of  brilliancy, 
would  seem  to  confirm  this  result 

Now  without  asserting  the  impossibility  that  the  above  ex- 
planation is  the  true  one,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  actually  subject  to 
physical  changes  of  the  kind  implied.  The  observations  of 
Sir  W.  Herschel  are  decidedly  opposed  to  Bianchini's  view,  and 
scarcely  less  directly  contradictory  of  Maraldi's.  It  appears  to 
me  far  more   probable  that  the   apparent  loss   of  brilliancy 
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observed  by  Maraldi  was  relative  only,  and  due  to  the  projection 
of  the  satellite  on  a  brighter  part  of  Jupiter's  disc  (which  we 
know  to  be  subject  to  partial  variations  of  brilliancy)  than  that 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  hemisphere  of  a  satellite  should 
suffer  change  in  the  manner  imagined.  The  fact  that  ihe 
satellite  appears  smaller  than  the  shadow,  so  far  from  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  optics,  as  many  have  supposed,  is  directly 
deducible  from  those  laws.  The  blade  umbra  should  indeed  be 
smaller,  but  the  complete  shadow  formed  of  umbra  and  pen- 
lunbra  together,  should  be  larger  than  the  satellite. 

I  may  notice  in  passing,  that  observations  having  reference 
to  the  relative  brilliancy  of  celestial  objects  are  at  all  times 
difficult,  but  that  those  made  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  appear 
specially  imreliable.  Whether  from  the  use  of  unwieldy  focal 
lengths,  or  from  imperfection  in  the  single  object  glasses,  or 
from  a  want  of  thorough  appreciation  of  irregularities  due  to 
atmospheric  causes,  certain  it  is  that  there  are  recorded  a  mul- 
titude of  observations  of  this  sort  in  the  interval  named,  which 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observation. 

Soon  after  his  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  Galileo  per-^ 
ceived  the  use  to  which  the  phenomena  they  presented  might 
be  applied  for  the  determination  of  the  longitude.  He  was 
sanguine  indeed,  as  to  the  use  of  this  method  for  finding  the 
longitude  at  sea,  not  being  aware,  it  would  seem,  of  the  mecha- 
nical difficulties  which  render  the  method  imavailable  on  ship- 
board. With  the  object  of  constructing  tables  of  the  satellites' 
motions,  he  observed  them  for  many  years.  The  Tables  he 
formed  disappeared  unaccoimtably  on  the  death  of  his  pupil 
Bimieri,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  them  for  publication,  and 
were  accidentally  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  a  private  library 
at  Some.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
upon  them,  the  Tables  are  far  from  representing  with  accuracy 
the  motions  of  the  satellites.  GtJileo,  indeed,  and  those  wIk) 
followed  him  in  attempting  the  work  of  tabulating  these  motion^ 
altogether  underrated  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  A  long  series 
of  observations  by  Hodiema,  BoreUi,  Passini,  Maraldi,  Bradley, 
and  a  host  of  other  observers,  the  rigid  theoretical  scrutiny  of 
the  subject  by  Newton,  Walmsley,  Euler,  Bailly,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  and  others,  and  a  laborious  comparison  of  the  results 
of  observation  and  theory,  by  Lalande,  Wargentin,  Dekwnbre, 
and  Woolhouse,  have  been  required  to  bring  the  theory  of  the 
system  to  the  exactness  and  accuracy  it  has  now  attained. 

The  relations  actually  presented  by  the  motions  of  the 
planets  are  very  singular.  They  are  partly  exhibited  by  the 
following  Table : — 
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ask 

Sideresa  Berolution 

Same  in  Seconds 

Sidereal  Motion 
per  Second 

Distance  from 
Jupiter's  centre 

1 
2 
3 

4 

d.   h.    m.    8. 

1  18  27  33-505 

3  13  13  42-040 

7    3  42  33-360 

16  16  82  11-S71 

152853-505 

306822-040 

618153-360 

1441931-271 

8-478706 
4-223947 
2-096567 
0-898795 

miles 

278,542 

442,904 

706,714 

1,242,619 

It  will  be  observed,  at  once,  that  the  period  of  the  second 
satellite  is  almost  exactly  double  the  period  of  the  first,  and  the 
period  of  the  third  almost  exactly  double  that  of  the  second ; 
and,  of  course,  a  corresponding  relation  holds  amongst  the 
sidereal  motions  of  these  bodies.  This  of  itself  is  remarkable, 
but  far  more  singular  is  the  relation  which  regulates  the  extent 
to  which  the  above  relations  diflfer  from  exactness.  It  is  to 
exhibit  this  that  I  have  added  the  column  of  sidereal  motions, 
because  the  relation  in  question  is  masked  when  the  sidereal 
periods  only  are  given.  It  will  be  found  that  the  sidereal 
motion  of  the  first  satellite,  together  with  twice  the  sidereal 
motion  of  the  third  is  exactly  equal  to  three  times  the  sidereal 
motion  of  the  second  satellite.     Thus : — 

(8''-478706)  +  2  (2''-096567)=  12''-671840=3  (4''-223947). 

To  show  the  effect  of  this  singular  relation,  suppose  the  first 
and  third  satellites  to  start  from  conjunction,  then  after  four  re* 
volutions  of  the  first  satellite,  the  second  has  performed  nearly 
one  revolution,  so  that  they  are  very  nearly  in  conjunction  again, 
but  have  in  reality  passed  their  conjunction  by  a  small  angle. 
At  the  actual  moment  of  conjunction,  the  first  has  described 
three  complete  circumferences  and  an  arc  (A,  suppose),  which  is 
nearly  a  complete  circumference,  while  the  third  has  described 
the  arc  A  only;  thus  twice  the  motion  of  the  third  satellite 
added  to  the  motion  of  the  first  gives  us  three  complete  circum- 
ferences, and  three  times  the  arc  A ;  and  therefore  by  the  above 
relation  tbe  second  satellite  has  moved  through  one  complete 
circumference  together  with  the  arc  A.  Hence  neglecting  com- 
plete circumferences  the  actual  change  of  position  of  each  of  the 
three  satellites  is  the  arc  A,  very  nearly  equal  to  a  complete 
circumference.  They  therefore  hold  the  same  relative  position 
at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  considered.  Now 
nothing  was  said  as  to  the  position  of  the  second  satellite.  As 
a  matter  of  fietct  when  the  first  and  third  satellites  are  in  con- 
junction the  second  is  always  in  opposition  to  both.  Thus  the 
actual  changes  of  position  are  those  exhibi^d  in  fig.  1,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  dimensions  of  the  satellites  are 
largely  exaggerated, 

Wargentin,  who  devoted  a  life  to  the  examination  of  the 
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motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  but  who  was  no  adept  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  found  as  the  result  of  ohservor 
turn  that  the  relation  above  described  was  so  closely  i^proxi- 
mated  to,  that  1,317,900  years  would  have  to  elapse  before  the 
three  satellites  could  be  in  conjunction.  This  result  affords  an 
interesting  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  observation  up  to  War- 
gentin's  day,  since  Laplace  has  shown  that  the  relation  is 
absolutely  exact.  Librations  may  take  place  on  either  side  of  the 
mean  state  (though  the  most  careful  modem  observations  exhibit 
no  trace  of  such  libration),  but  there  is  no  possibility  of 
accumulative  change,  save  by  the  influence  of  effective  agencies 
external  to  the  system.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  comet 
of  1767  and  1779  passed  through  the  middle  of  Jupiter's 
system,  without  producing  any  observable  derangement  of  the 
mean  motions  of  the  satellites, — a  fact  which  proves  conclusively 
that  the  mass  of  the  comet  must  be  small,  its  density  incon- 
ceivably minute. 

In  Ferguson's  astronomy  it  is  stated  that  the  motion  of  the 
fourth  satellite  presents  no  approach  to  a  relation  of  commen- 
surability  with  those  of  the  others.  A  simple  relation  exlBts, 
however,  with  a  closeness  of  approximation  which  is  quite  remark- 
able. In  fact,  throughout  the  whole  solar  system  there  is  no 
relation  of  commensurability  which  brings  closely  following 
conjunction-lines  so  near  to  each  other  as  this  does.*  The 
relation  is  this : — three  times  the  period  of  the  fourth  satellite 
is  50d.  Ih.  36m.  33*813s.,  and  seven  times  the  period  of  the 
third  is  50d.  Ih.  57m.  53-520s.;  the  difference  21m.  19-7078. 
is  less  than  one-1 123rd  part  of  the  period  of  the  fourth  satellite. 
Thus  when  the  third  satellite  has  travelled  round  seven  times 
from  a  given  conjunction-line  with  the  fourth,  the  fourth  has 
gone  round  three  times  and  in  addition  one- 11 23rd  part  of  a 
circumference,  that  is  less  than  20',  and  the  third  overtakes  the 
fourth  before  the  latter  has  passed  over  15'  more  (since 
15  :  35  ::  3  :  7).  This  conjunction-line,  then  is  separated  from 
a  preceding  one  (the  fourtii  preceding)  by  less  than  35'.  The 
remarkable  relation  which  causes  the  "Great  Inequality"  of 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  brings  neighbouring  conjunction-lines 
nearly  8^^  apart,  a  distance  fourteen  times  as  great  as  the  above. 

From  the  connection  between  the  motions  of  the  first  three 
satellites,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  periods  of  the  two  inner 
satellites  also  approximate  to  commensurability  with  the  period 
of  the  fourth.  We  have,  in  fact,  fourteen  revolutions  of  the 
second,  or  twenty-eight  revolutions  of  the  first,  nearly  equal  to 
« 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  found  that  some  tables  of  elements 
of  the  Saturnian  system  give  such  periods  to  the  satellites  Dione  and  Ence- 
ladus  as  to  produce  a  yet  closer  approach  than  that  of  the  two  satellites  of 
Jupiter  whose  motions  are  here  discussed. 
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three  revolutions  of  the  fourth:  but  the   approach  is  not  so 
dose  as  in  the  case  of  the  third  satellite. 

From  the  relation  holding  between  the  motions  of  the  first 
three  satellites  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  bodies  should  be 
eclipsed  at  once ;  but  (as  will  be  seen  by  fig.  1 )  at  regular 
intervals  all  three  are  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  planet's 
centre.  If  this  happen  when  the  sun  (and  therefore  the  earth, 
which  with  reference  to  Jupiter  may  always  be  considered  to  be 
close  to  the  sun)  is  near  the  same  line,  these  three  satellites  will 
be  invisible,  one  or  two  being  eclipsed,  two  or  one  (as  the  case 
maybe)  being  projected  on  Jupiter's  disc  Such  a  phenomenon 
is  not  unfrequently  visible. 

That  the  fourth  satellite  may  be  hidden  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  other  three.  This  relation 
is  not  often  presented ;  and,  as  already  stated,  the  concurrence  of 
this  relation  with  the  requisite  configuration  as  respects  the  sun 
and  earth,  is  an  occurrence  very  seldom  to  be  observed. 

A  circumstance  that  tends  to  render  the  simultaneous  dis- 
appearance of  the  four  satellites  more  uncommon  than  it  other- 
wise would  be,  is  the  fact  that  the  fourth  satellite  is  not 
necessarily  eclipsed  or  occulted  at  each  conjunction  with  Jupiter. 
It  may  pass  above  or  below  his  disc  or  shadow.  In  fact  this 
happens  on  an  average  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  revolutions 
of  this  satellite.  This  is  ascribed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  the  greater 
inclination  of  his  orbit;  but  this  is  not  the  correct  explanation. 
In  fact  the  inclination  of  the  fourth  satellite  is  at  present  less 
than  that  of  any  of  the  others,  and  the  mean  value  of  its  in- 
clination is  always  less  than  that  of  the  others.  The  true  reason 
why  this  satellite  so  often  escapes  eclipse,  is  its  superior  distance 
from  Jupiter. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  third  satellite  cannot  possibly 
escape  eclipse  or  occultation  as  it  passes  behind  its  primary,  and 
must  necessarily  transit  Jupiter's  disc  when  passing  before  the 
planet.  I  find,  however,  that  it  is  just  possible  for  the  third 
satellite  to  pass  clear  of  Jupiter's  disc  in  the  latter  case.  A 
conjunction  of  many  favourable  circumstances  is,  however, 
required,  and  the  phenomenon  must  be  a  very  uncommon  one 
— ^much  more  so,  indeed,  than  that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper.  It  is  necessary  that  Jupiter  should  be  in  op- 
position when  not  far  from  perihelion,  at  which  time  it  happens 
(and  but  for  this  the  phenomenon  could  never  take  place)  that 
the  earth  is  at  nearly  her  greatest  distance  north  of  the  plane 
of  Jupiter's  orbit.  The  satellite's  orbit  must  have  its  maximum 
inclination  to  Jupiter's  orbit,  and  the  satellite  must  also  be  at 
its  greatest  distance  from  the  last  named  plane.  The  other 
satellites  must  also  be  so  situated  that  the  third  is  at  its  maximum 
distance  from  Jupiter ;  for  it  is  noteworthy,  that  although  the 
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orbits  of  the  two  interior  satellites  are  described  as  circular,  and 
that  of  the  third  as  of  small  eccentricity,  yet  these  orbits  have 
an  eUipticity  due  to  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  satellites. 
This  eUipticity  is  wholly  diflferent  from  the  ellipticity  of  the 
planetary  orbits.  The  former  is  centric,  the  latter  eccentric,  the 
sun  being  in  the  focus  of  each  planetary  eclipse,  while  Jupiter 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  traversed  by  the  inner  satellites. 

The  follovring  facts  combined  with  the  information  aflforded 
by  fig.  2,  will  suffice  to  enable  the  telescopist  satisfectorily  to 
observe  the  phenomenon  of  August  21.  The  planet  rises  at 
half-past  seven,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  sim  sets. 
At  7^  44"  Greenwich  mean  time,  the  shadow  of  the  third  satellite 
passes  on  to  the  disc,  and  the  satellite  itself  passes  on  to  the  disc 
at  8**  14".  The  first  phenomenon  will  not  be  observable,  as  the 
sun  will  not  be  low  enough  beneath  the  horizon  nor  Jupiter  high 
enough  above  the  horizon.  Neither  will  the  second  phenomenon 
nor  tiie  entry  of  the  foiui:h  satellite's  shadow  on  the  disc,  which 
occurs  at  8**  17", be  easily  seen.  The  remaining  eleven  phenomena 
will  be  readily  seen,  however.  At  9**  10"  the  second  satellite  will 
disappear  in  the  shadow  of  the  planet.  At  9^  28"  the  fourth 
satellite  will  enter  on  Jupiter's  disc.  At  9^*  57**  the  shadow  of  the 
first  satellite  will  make  its  appearance,  followed  in  seven  minutes 
by  the  entry  of  the  satellite  itself  on  Jupiter's  disc.  At  this 
time  (10^  4")  Jupiter  will  be  without  satellites  in  telescopes  of 
moderate  power,  but  large  telescopes  will  exhibit  three  satellites 
on  his  disc,  together  with  their  three  shadows.  At  1 1**  23",  the 
shadow  of  the  third  satellite  passes  oflf  the  disc,  at  1 1^  49"  the 
satellite  itself.  At  12**  13"  the  second  satellite  reappears  from 
behind  Jupiter,  at  12**  J  6"  the  shadow  of  the  first  satellite  passes 
oflf  the  disc,  the  satellite  itself  seven  minutes  later.  Lastly,  at 
12^  59"  the  shadow  of  the  fourth  satellite,  and  at  13*^  54"  the 
fourth  satellite  itself,  pass  ofiF  Jupiter's  disc. 

In  fig.  2,  the  paths  traversed  by  the  satellites  and  their 
shadows,  are  indicated.  The  figure  represents  the  appearance 
presented  in  an  inverting  telescope.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
invert  the  figure  to  see  the  actual  configuration.  It  will  of  course 
be  understood  that  the  apparent  slope  of  the  paths  will  vary 
with  the  hour  of  observation.  I  have  made  the  planet's  equator 
horizontal,  instead  of  estimating  the  slope  for  any  assigned 
hour;  because  the  planet's  oblateness  being  very  observable, 
afibrds  a  natural  feature  of  reference. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  shadows  of  the  four  satellites  are 
very  different  in  appearance.  I  have  drawn  them,  not  as  they  have 
been  seen  in  the  telescope,  but  as  it  is  ceitain  that  they  would 
appear  in  telescopes  of  adequate  power.  The  figure  and  extent 
of  the  penumbrse  have  been  determined  from  the  simplest  optical 
principles  applied  to  the  known  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the 
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satellites.  The  figures  of  the  shadows  will  suffice  to  aflFord  an 
easy  explanation  of  Maraldi's  observation,  that  the  shadow  of  the 
fourth  satellite  appears  larger  than  the  satellite. 

At  10^  15"*  P.M.  August  21  the  positions  of  the  satellites  and 
shadows  are  those  shown  in  fig.  2^  the  second  satellite  being,  of 
course,  behind  the  disc.  A  little  examination  of  the  figure 
will  show  that  a  few  minutes  after  half-past  eleven  the  three 
interior  satellites  are  in  the  same  line  with  the  planet's  centre. 
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FITZ-ROY  WEATHER  FORECASTS. 
By  G.  F.  chambers,  F.R.A.S. 


Fthe  present  article  I  propose  to  give  a  general  account  of 
that  system  of  weather  forecasting  commonly  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  late  Admiral  Fitz-Roy,  discussing  it  his- 
torically and  practically.  The  importance  of  the  subject  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated:  all  classes  of  the  community  are 
more  or  less  benefited  by  fair  weather  and  prejudiced  by  foul 
weather,  and  some  prior  knowledge,  however  general,  of  what  is 
to  be,  would  rarely  fail  to  promote  our  convenience  in  the  busi- 
ness and  pleasures  of  daily  life. 

Few  sciences  have  been  studied  in  a  more  desidtory  way  than 
Meteorology,  and  though  this  remark  is  less  true  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  the  reproach  is  by  no  means  removed.  On  this 
point  Admiral  Fitz-Roy  felt  very  warmly  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  almost  the  first  man  who  infused  into  the  subject  an 
element  of  practical  application.  In  1853  there  was  held  at 
Brussels  an  international  Mai-itime  Congress  at  which  Meteoro- 
logy as  bearing  on  Navigation  was  discussed,  and  in  1859  the 
British  Association  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
adoption  of  storm-signals  to  be  circulated  by  aid  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  This  recital  brings  us  at  once  to  the  question  we 
have  in  hand.  Consequent  on  the  recommendation  above 
alluded  to,  Admiral  Fitz-Roy  was  directed  by  the  Board  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  convej^ng  to  certain  seaports,  connected 
with  London  by  telegraph,  intelligence  of  approaching  storms. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  prediction  was  contemplated,  only 
announcements  of  storms  at  some  places,  which  storms  might 
be  expected  after  short  intervals  of  time  to  manifest  themselves 
at  others.  The  conductor  of  the  new  movement  was  n(Jt  satis- 
fied with  this  moderate  advance ;  he  thought  that  more  could 
be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
do  it ;  in  short  that  predictions  or  approximations  to  predictions 
two  or  three  days  in  advance  were  fairly  feasible.  "  From  the 
very  first  the  project  was  more  or  less  opposed  by  many,  and  the 
old  sea-wolves  of  the  North  for  some  time  looked  upon  it  with 
contempt.  One  day  however  Admiral  Fitz-Roy  ordered  up  his 
*  south  cone '  meaning  that  a  storm  was  approaching  from  the 
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south.  The  good  folks  of  Newcastle  laughed  at  the  signal.  Why 
shouldn't  they?  The  sky  was  clear  and  *all  serene.'  They 
could  see  nothing  to  warrant  the  probability  of  a  coming 
tempest.  The  fishermen  put  out  to  sea  as  usual.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  however,  the  coast  was  covered  with  wrecks, 
and  many  a  femily  had  to  bewail  the  imprudence  of  the 
unfortunate  men  who  had  disregarded  the  signal.  After  that, 
people  began  to  think  that  there  was  something  in  the  system, 
and  numerous  subsequent  fulfilments  more  and  more  confirmed 
the  popular  belief  in  the  utility  of  the  predictions."* 

The  first  cautionary  or  storm-warning  signal  was  issued  early 
in  1861,  being  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  previous  extract.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  the  'publication  of  forecasts  was  com- 
menced, and  after  six  months  had  elapsed  for  gaining  experience 
by  varied  tentative  arrangements,  the  system  was  launched  in 
its  final  form  which,  so  far  as  Admiral  Fitz-Roy  was  concerned, 
remained  in  operation  till  his  lamented  death  in  1865.  The 
ultimate  procedure  was  the  reception  by  telegraph  of  about  18 
weather  reports  every  morning  (except  Sundays)  from  British 
coast-stations,  besides  a  few  from  the  continent.  These  reports 
gave  (in  cypher  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  the  leading  meteoro- 
logical elements  of  the  place  of  observation ;  such  as  height  of 
the  barometer,  temperature,  wind,  rainfall  in  previous  twenty- 
four  hours,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  sea,  &c.  The  information 
thus  conveyed  to  the  London  office  was  immediately  reduced  in 
the  usual  way  by  the  application  of  the  necessary  corrections 
and  written  out  in  prepared  forms.  The  first  copy,  with  the 
original  telegrams,  was  passed  to  the  chief  of  the  department  or 
to  the  deputy  appointed  to  act  in  his  name,  to  be  studied  and 
discussed  for  that  day's  forecasts. 

At  about  11  A.M.  expanded  copies  of  the  telegrams,  together 
with  the  forecasts  arrived  at  by  the  officer  in  charge,  were  sent 
to  certain  newspapers  to  be  published  in  their  next  impressions. 
Copies  of  so  much  of  the  forecasts  as  related  to  the  English 
Channel  were  also  telegraphed  to  Paris  (by  special  request)  for 
the  Ministry  of  Marine.  The  whole  of  this  work  was  got 
through  by  about  12  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon,  from  a  few  of 
the  stations  further  telegrams  were  received  and  wheriy  and  so 
far  as  necessary,  these  were  used  to  revise  the  forecasts  of  the 
morning,  for  the  morning  papers  of  the  following  day.  In 
addition  to  this  daily  service  occasional  storm-warnings  were 
sent  to  our  own  coasts,  and  to  Paris  and  sometimes  to  Ham- 
burg, Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  by  the  request  and  at  the  eocpense 
of  the  public  authorities  in  those  states. 

We  shall  presently  discuss  the  basis  on  which  these  forecasts 

*  Steinmetz. 
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were  framed  and  enquire  into  the  value  they  were  found  to 
possess ;  but,  before  doing  so,  let  us  describe  the  mechanical 
arrangements  adopted  for  signalling  them,  and  illustrate  by 
actual  examples  from  oflBcial  sources  the  details  of  the  7nodu8 
operandi,  of  which  an  outline  only  is  presented  above. 

The  necessary  apparatus  consists  of  a  mast,  of  any  convenient 
height  (thirty  or  forty  feet)  two  yards  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
length  with  tiie  necessary  ship's  tackle,  a  cone,  a  drum  and  four 
signal  lanterns.  The  cone  and  drum  are  wooden  frames  of 
those  shapes  covered  with  canvas  and  each  about  three  feet 
high ;  any  sort  of  lanterns  may  be  used,  but  they  must  be  of 
*  good  size  and  show  the  same  colour ;  what  that  colour  be  is  not 
of  great  importance  but  red  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  colour 
which  is  most  conspicuous. 

When  hoisted,  the  cone  appears  as  a  dark  triangle,  and  the 
drum  as  a  dark  square,  and  the  import  of  the  various  signals 
is  as  follows : — 

The  cone  with  the  point  upwards,  shows  that  a  gale  is 
probable;  at  first  from  the  nxyrthward.  This  is  termed  for 
brevity  **  North  Cone,"  fig.  1. 

The  cone  with  the  point  downwards  shows  that  a  gale  is  pro- 
bahle ;  at  first  from  the  southward.     "  South  Cone,"  fig.  2. 

The  drum  alone,  shows  that  stormy  winds  may  be  expected 
from  more  than  one  quarter,  fig  3. 

The  cone  and  drum  together  give  warning  of  dangerous  winds, 
the  probable  first  direction  being  indicated  by  the  position  of 
the  cone  and  its  apex :  cone  over  drum  and  point  of  cone  upper- 
most for  northerly  wind  (fig.  4) :  cone  below  drum  and  point 
downwards  for  southerly  wind  (fig.  5). 

When  these  signals  were,  in  consequence  of  telegrams  from 
London,  made  at  the  several  stations  warned,  they  were  kept  up 
till  the  dusk  of  that  day  only,  and  in  the  official  instructions 
issued  it  was  stated  "  These  cautionary  signals  advert  to  winds 
during  some  part  of  the  next  night  and  two  or  three  days; 
therefore  due  vigilance  should  prevail  (until  the  weather  is 
again  settled)  without  deferring  departures  or  any  operations 
unnecessarily.^^ 

In  night  signalling,  only  one  of  the  two  signals  was  used ; 
drum  or  cone,  but  not  both.  This  was  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  saving  of  trouble. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  procedure  at  the  Central  Office  in 
London.  When  the  system  was  first  instituted  the  British  Isles 
were  divided  into  6  districts,  viz.: — 

1.  "Scotland." 

2.  *^  Ireland,"  around  the  coast. 

3.  "West  Central  "  (from  the  Severn  to  the  Solway). 
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4.  "  South- West  England  "  (from  the  Severn  to  Southampton 
Water). 

5.  South  East  England"  (from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the 
Thames). 

6.  "  East  Coast "  (from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed). 
the  coast  being  in  each  case  the  paints  d^appui. 

These  districts  were  subsequently  consolidated  into  four 
viz.: — 

1.  "Northern"  (Scotland). 

2.  "Western"  (Ireland,  Wales). 

3.  "  Southern  "  (English  Channel  and  Bay  of  Biscay). 

4.  "Eastern"  (the  East  Coast  of  England  and  the  North 
Sea.) 

The  telegraph  being  the  agency  for  the  transmission  of  weather 
news,  and  telegraphic  messages,  especially  those  involving  figures, 
being  costly  and  peculiarly  liable  to  error,  it  became  a  matter 
of  leading  importance  both  to  simplify  and  abbreviate  the 
messages  in  every  way  possible.  As  a  first  step  it  was  decided 
to  discard  words  as  far  as  possible,  except  for  special  purposes, 
and  to  dispense  with  headings,  using  only  figures  disposed  in 
groups,  the  position  of  the  figures  in  the  several  groups  being, 
by  pre-arrangement,  understood  to  refer  to  certain  particular 
meteorological  elements  and  none  others. 

Thus:— 


06041 


Aberdeen  to  London;  1862,  July  25,  8  a.m. 
93453     94663     21072     60420 


05628 


This  message  expanded,  and  written  out  in  the  style  familiar 
to  every  daily  newspaper  reader,  becomes : — 


1862. 
July  25, 8  AJI. 

B 

E 

D       W 
6     SW 

F 
5 

X 

8 

C 
6 

I 
r 

H 
6 

R 

S 

Aberdeen    .    . 

29.39 

60 

0.46 

8 

Appended  to   every  Table  thus  circulated   was   the  following 
"  Explanation  ** : — 

B. — Barometer  corrected  and  reduced  to  32**  at  mean  sea- 
level  ;  each  10  feet  of  vertical  rise  causing  about  ^^  th  of  an  inch 
diminutioTij  and  each  10  degrees  above  32**  causing  nearly  -jA.  th 
increase.  E, — Exposed  thermometer  in  shade.  D. — DiflFerence 
of  moistened  bulb  (for  evaporation  and  dew  point).  W. — ^Wind 
direction  (true — 2  points  left  of  magnetic).  F. — Force.  I. — 
Initials :  6,  blue  sky ;  c,  clouds  (detached) ;  /,  fog;  A,  hail ;  I, 
lightning ;  m,  misty  (hazy) ;  o,  overcast  (dull)  ;  r,  rain ;  8,  snow ; 
t,  thunder;  H. — ^Hours  of  E=Eainfall,  or  snow  or  hail  (melted), 
since  last  report.     S. — Sea-disturbance  (1  to  9),  Z  calm. 
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Eventually  so  much  of  this  **  Explanation  "  as  could  be  so 
placed,  was  prefixed  to  the  columns  in  the  daily  tables  :  hence 
their  present  form  diflfers  somewhat  from  the  above,  and  they 
have  become  more  convenient  for  perusal. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  meteorological  information  is 
reported  to  head-quarters  from  the  several  stations  may  be  thus 
epitomised.  Each  telegram  consists  of  five  or  six  groups  of  figures 
(each  group  containing  five  figures)  and  occasionally  a  few  words. 
No  alterations  or  reductions  are  made  by  the  observer  who 
transmits  them  as  they  are  read  oflF,  except  in  a  few  special 
cases.  The  reductions  are  performed  in  London  with  the  aid  of 
data,  furnished  as  occasion  may  require,  by  the  several  observers. 
The  first  group  is  Bainfall  (R.)  omitting  decimal  points.  With 
each  morning  report,  when  rain  etfough  has  fallen  to  be 
measurable,  its  duration  in  hours  from  1  to  24  (or  to  48  after 
a  Sunday  or  holiday)  occupies  the  first  two  places  of  a  5-figure 
group,  a  cypher  being  prefixed  before  1  to  9:  quantity  of  rain 
(snow  &c.  melted)  is  shown  by  the  last  three  figures  of  the  five  as 
inches  and  hundredths.  Thus  if  rain  has  prevailed  for  four  hours 
since  the  previous  report  and  half  an  inch  is  the  gauge,  the 
group  will  be  04050 ;  if  for  fifteen  hours  with  one  inch  and 
three  quarters,  the  group  will  be  15175. 

The  second  group  of  figures  shows  the  highest  or  lowest 
extreme  (the  most  remarkable)  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
(B)  and  in  the  exposed  thermometer  (E)  since  the  previous 
report  by  telegraph.  B  occupies  the  three  first  places  of  the 
group  for  the  last  integer  and  two  first  decimals ;  and  2  the  two 
final  figures  for  whole  degrees  of  the  exposed  dry  thermometer. 
Thus  if  the  extreme  reading  of  the  barometer  has  been  30' 129, 
and  that  of  the  thermometer  54'3  the  group  for  the  telegram 
will  be  01354,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  being  in  all  cases 
taken  to  the  nearest  hundredth  and  of  the  thermometer  to  the 
nearest  whole  degree. 

The  third  group  of  five  figures  is  devoted  to  the  height  of  the 
barometer  and  of  the  attached  thermometer  at  the  regular 
observing  hour  be  it  8  A.M.  for  a  morning  telegram,  or  2 
P.M.  for  an  afternoon  one,  the  method  of  enunciating  which 
will  be  understood  from  the  last  paragraph. 

The  fourth  group  expresses  the  extreme^  not  simply  the  general 
character  of  the  wind  and  weather  (D  F  I)  since  the  last  report. 
The  first  two  figures  are  allotted  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  (D) 
the  third  and  fourth  to  the  force  (F)  and  the  last  figure  to  the 
character  of  the  weather.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  repre- 
sented by  figures  1  to  32,  one  for  each  point  of  the  compass 
from  N.  round  by  E.  S.  and  W.  to  N.  again.  North  being  32,  East 
8,  South  16,  and  West  24,  and  so  proportionally  for  the  interme- 
diate points.   A  cypher  preceding  the  points  numbered  below  10 
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(=N.  by  E.  to  E.  by  S.)  to  keep  the  %ures  in  their  places. 
The  scale  for  force  of  wind  (F)  is  1  to  12.  The  character  of 
the  weather  is  represented  by  a  scale  of  figures  from  1  to  9  as 
follows : — 


1.  Fine,  clear. 

2.  aoudy. 
8.  Fog. 

4.  Lighting. 

5.  Misty,  hazy,  obscure. 


6.  Gloomy,  dark,  overcast. 

7.  Rain. 

8.  Snow. 

9.  Thunder. 


Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  extreme  direction  of  the  wind 
since  the  last  report  to  be  S.  the  extreme  force  to  be  8,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  weather  gloomy  and  overcast,  the  tele- 
graphic group  will  be  16086. 

In  the  fifth  group  the  first  two  figures  show  the  reading  of  the 
exposed  thermometer,  (E)  the  third  figure  is  diflference  above 
the  damp  one  (wet  bulb ;  D)  and  the  two  last  figures  the  true 
direction  of  the  wind.  Thus,  if  the  dry  bulb  be  58**  and  the 
wet  one  52**  (diflference =5**)  and  the  wind  W.,  the  group  of 
figures  for  telegraphing  will  be  58524. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  group  the  first  two  figures  belong  to  the 
estimated]  force  of  the  wind  (F)  from  1  to  12,  1  standing  for  a 
faint  breeze,  and  12  for  a  hurricane,  a  cjrpher  preceding  one-figure 
quantities ;  the  third  figure  is  devoted  to  the  amount  of  cloud 
(C)  from  1  to  9, 1  standing  for  a  few  clouds,  and  9  for  sky  wholly 
overcast.  The  fourth  figure  gives  the  character  of  the  weather 
according  to  the  notation  above,  and  the  fifth  figure  the  condition 
of  the  sea  (S),  also  from  1  to  9.  Thus,  if  the  wind  is  blowing 
moderately,  and  the  sky  be  very  cloudy,  the  weather  fine  and 
the  sea  rough,  the  telegraph  word  will  be  04217. 

This  system  of  reporting  by  telegraph  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  various  widely  separated  stations,  first  set  afoot  by  Admiral 
Fitz-Roy,  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time,  but  its 
auxiliary,  the  digesting  of  this  telegraphic  news,  and  evolving 
fi-om  it  some  general  conclusions  as  to  the  weather  probably 
imminent,  was  summarily  stopped  by  superior  authority  on  the 
Admiral's  death:  a  triumph  which  I  trust  is  only  temporary 
was  given  to  the  party,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  meteorological 
poacher,  and  who  imceasingly  sought  to  nm  him  down ;  but  all 
practical  men  who  had  watched  with  pleasure  the  progressively 
improving  value  of  the  forecasts,  and  especially  those  whose 
interests  were  most  connected  with  the  mercantile  marine, 
learnt  with  great  regret  the  decision  of  the  (late)  government, 
and  increasing  eflForts  have  been  made  to  procure  its  re- 
versal, but  hitherto  (May  1867)  without  success.  The  govern- 
ment it  must  be  admitted  did  not  give  the  Forecast  system  an 
unqualified  quietus:  they  appointed  a  committee  of  scientific 
men  to  enquire  into  the  whole  administration  of  the  meteoro- 
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logical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  report  thereon 
before  the  vacant  directorship  was  filled  up,  and  this  committee 
was  specially  enjoined  to  consider  the  Forecasts  as  to  their  basis, 
and  value.  Their  report  was  adverse,  on  the  ground  that  8ufl6cient 
data  on  which  to  found  reliable  predictions  had  not  been  ac- 
cumulated ;  but  this  their  expression  of  opinion  was  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  body  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  laid  before 
them,  and  actually  printed  by  them  in  their  Blue  Book. 

They  addressed  through  one  of  the  permanent  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  persons  occupying  official  positions  at  various 
seaports,  collectors  of  customs,  secretaries  to  marine  boards,  and 
the  like,  the  following  very  peculiarly  worded  question.  "  What 
is  the  opinion  of  seafaring  men  concerning  the  value  of  the  late 
Admiral  Fitz-Roy's  signals?  Can  you  help  us  by  telling  me 
what  is  thought  of  them  by  those  most  competent  to  judge." 
[in  your  locality]  ? 

The  answers  were,  with  one  exception,  highly  favourable  to 
the  Fitz-Roy  system.  The  following  are  some  samples  of  them. 
"  The  utility  of  the  signals  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  for 
some  time  back  the  subject  has  obtained  more  attention  among 
seafaring  men.  The  signals  for  a  considerable  time  have  been 
very  accurate."  Thus  wrote  a  competent  person  at  Aberdeen. 
Dundee  said  **  The  correctness  of  the  storm  signals  at  this  port 
is  a  matter  of  common  remaik ;  they  are  very  generally  appre- 
ciated." The  Shipowners'  Society  of  South  Shields  state  that 
"  the  exhibition  of  the  storm  signals  is  of  much  practical  value 
by  giving  timely  warning  of  approaching  storms."  The  testi- 
mony from  Deal  is  very  emphatic :  — "  There  is  but  one  opinion 
concerning  the  value  of  the  signals.  They  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  life  and  property  to  an  immense  amount.'*  The  other 
favourable  answers  were  all  couched  in  much  the  same  terms. 
And  in  regard  to  the  one  hostile  opinion-it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  the  writer  (who  hails  from  Plymouth)  seems  carefully  to 
guard  himself.  He  takes  shelter  under  the  very  vague  phrase, 
"  Those  most  likely  to  be  infoi^med  on  the  subject  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  signals  are  in  any  degree  of  value  to  seafaring 
persons."  It  must  I  think  be  conceded  that  this  expression  of 
opinion  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  some  degree  of 
particularity  characterised  it,  had  there  been  some  statistics, 
some  actual  record  of  the  facts  {if  any)  on  which  it  was  giounded. 
Considering  the  unanimity  prevailing  amongst  the  representa- 
tives of  the  mercantile  marine  on  the  subject  and  the  untiring 
eflForts  they  have  made  to  get  the  system  again  set  on  its  legs, 
one  is  not  a  little  puzzled  to  imderstand  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  the  committee  arrived  at  what  I  venture  to  call  their 
astonishing  conclusion.  "  There  is  as  yet  no  scientific  basis  for 
these  daily  forecasts,  they  are  not  shown  to  be  correct  in  point  of 
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fact,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  utility  [I ! !]  and  we  see 
no  good  reason  why  a  government  department  should  continue  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  issuing  them,"  or,  as  they  else- 
where in  their  report  express  it : — "  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  daily  forecasts  have  been  correct  in  point  of  feet,  or  that 
we  are  enabled — ^as  Admiral  Fitz-Roy  declared — ^to  know  what 
weather  will  prevail  during  the  next  two  or  three  days,  and  as 
a  corollary,  when  a  storm  will  occur;  on  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  points  strongly  the  other  way." 

I  do  not  in  the  least  desire  to  impugn  the  bona  fides  of  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  nor  to  deny  that  their  report  contains 
much  that  is  interesting  in  itself  and  of  suggestive  practical 
value,  still  their  bias  against  Admiral  Fitz-Roy  is  manifest.  The 
strongest  part  of  their  case  is  where  they  allege  that  one  of  the 
leading  defects  of  the  Forecast  system  which  they  found  in 
operation  at  the  Board  of  Trade  was  that  everything  was  con- 
ducted too  much  by  rule-of-thumb,  or  as  they  put  it;  "Many 
conditions  and  probabilities  of  weather  are  capable  of  being 
stated  in  the  form  of  laws  and  some  of  them  are  laws  which 
w^ould  be  accepted  by  meteorologists  generally ;  the  probabilities 
are  in  many  cases  considerable,  and  especially  in  the  important 
cases  of  sudden  and  violent  changes  of  weather,"  but  they  ^*  do 
not  find  that  these  conditions  and  probabilities  have  been  reduced 
into  any  definite  or  intelligible  form  of  expression,  nor  are  they, 
as  they  now  exist  in  the  office,  capable  of  being  communicated 
in  the  shape  of  instructions.  Wei^e  the  gentlemen  now  in  the 
department  to  leave  ity  no  rules  would  he  found  in  the  office  for 
continuing  the  duties  of  their  present  basisJ^  We  are  bound 
to  receive  this  as  an  accurate  statement,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  these  words  of  the  committee  with  the  feet  that  they 
have  themselves  presented  us  with  a  digest  of  twenty-four 
practical  maxims  which  embody,  as  they  imply,  the  leading 
principles  upon  which  Fitz-Roy  and  his  able  colleague  Mr. 
Babington  actually  were  in  the  habit  of  preparing  the  forecasts 
of  the  weather.  After  all,  then,  it  seems  that  some  rules,  or  at 
least  some  materials  for  framing  rules,  have  been  found  in  the 
office  and  by  the  committee  themselves,  despite  of  their  con- 
fident assertion  that  nothing  existed  "  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated in  the  shape  of  instructions,"  for  I  assume  that  they  would 
hardly  attempt  to  justify  such  a  statement  as  this  by  saying  that 
the  digest  of  maxims  which  they  publish  had  no  existence  until 
they  gave  it  one.    This  cannot  be  their  meaning,  I  should  think. 

Proceed  we  now  to  consider  briefly  the  basis  of  the  Forecasts. 
I  have  admitted  that  perhaps  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  rule- 
of-thumb  in  what  Fitz-Roy  did,  but  inasmuch  as  great  results 
were  clearly  achieved  by  him,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  be 
able  to  derive  some  benefits  from  the  notes  and  memoranda  he 
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left  behind  him,  allowing  as  I  freely  do,  that  his  literaay  style 
was  wordy  and  diiffuse  to  a  most  uncomfortable  degree. 

The  following  is  a  smnmary  of  the  maxims  employed  in  the 
Meteorological  Office  for  forecasting  the  weather. 

1.  In  the  latitudes  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  North  Western 
Europe  generally  there  are  two  and  only  two  essentially  different 
atmospheric  currents  of  importance,  one  S.W.  running  from 
the  equator  towards  the  pole,  and  the  other  N.E.  running  from 
the  pole  towards  the  equator. 

2.  The  weather  in  this  country  depends  almost  wholly  on  the 
conflict^  combination,  alternate  preponderance,  or  alternate  suc- 
cession of  portions  of  these  opposite  currents. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  the  S.W.  current  lie  not  only  in  its 
general  direction  but  also  in  its  quality,  for  it  is  light,  warm 
and  moist.  In  other  words  its  presence  is  shown  by  a  low 
barometer,  by  a  high  thermometer,  and  by  a  small  difference 
between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers. 

4.  In  a  similar  way,  the  characteristics  of  the  N.E.  current  lie 
not  only  in  its  general  direction,  but  also  in  its  quality,  for  it  is 
heavy,  cold  and  dry.  In  other  words  its  presence  is  shown  by  a 
high  barometer,  by  a  low  thermometer,  and  by  a  large  difference 
between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers. 

5.  Not  only  is  the  actual  presence  of  either  current  shown  by 
its  corresponding  instrumental  test,  but  an  approaching  change 
from  one  current  to  another  is  foretold  by  the  instruments 
beginning  to  change  their  indications.  Hence  as  changes  of 
weather  must  necessarily  commence  at  some  places  earlier  than 
at  others,  there  is  great  advantage  in  receiving  by  telegraph, 
information  of  the  state  of  the  weather  and  of  the  instruments  at 
many  stations. 

6.  Owing  to  frequent  conflicts  of  portions  of  the  S.W.  and 
N.E.  currents  followed  by  a  temporary  variation  in  their  courses, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  is  by  no  means  a  certain  test  of  the 
nature  of  the  current  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  A  volume  of 
air  may  even  become  wholly  detached  from  its  parent  current, 
and  be  enclosed  in  that  of  its  antagonist,  and  be  drifted  along 
with  it. 

7.  When  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  currents  intermingle,  water  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  cloud,  rain  or  snow. 

8.  Most  of  our  violent  storms  travel  bodily  in  a  N.E.  direction. 

9.  The  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere  in  our  country  travels 
in  an  E.  direction  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  eight  miles  an  hour. 

10.  When  S.W.  and  N.E.  currents  alternately  prevail,  the 
wind  blowing  over  any  station  has  a  strong  tendency  to" veer"  and 
not  to  back.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  order  of  the  changes  is 
N.,  E.,  S.,  W.,  N.,  and  not  N.,  W.,  E.,  S.,  N. 

11.  The  result  of  all  rapid  changes  in  the  weather  or  in  any 
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of  the  instrumental  indicators,  is  brief  in  duration,  while  that  of 
a  gradual  change  is  more  lasting. 

12.  fiapid  changes  of  all  kinds  commonly  presage  violent 
atmospheric  commotion. 

13.  The  wind  usually  blows  from  a  region  where  the  barometer 
is  high  to  one  where  it  is  low. 

14.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  usually  proportionate  to  the 
differences  of  barometric  pressure  at  adjacent  places.  In  other 
words  the  greater  the  barometric  tension  the  stronger  the  wind. 

15.  Strong  winds  are  far  more  steady  in  direction  than  light 
or  moderate  winds. 

16.  Great  storms  are  usually  shown  by  a  fall  in  the  barometer 
exceeding  1  inch  in  24  hours,  or  by  a  fell  of  nearly  -^  of  an 
inch  in  one  hour. 

17.  The  barometer  frequently  continues  high  during  a  N.E. 
storm,  but  there  is  a  fall  of  the  thermometer. 

18.  Gradual  changes  of  weather  are  shown  by  a  gradual  rise 
or  fall  of  the  barometer ;  for  instance  by  a  rate  of  j-^  of  an 
inch  in  one  hour. 

19.  Great  differences  of  temperature  at  the  same  or  adjacent 
places  are  followed  by  changes  of  weather. 

20.  It  is  concluded  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  differences  in  the  barometer  and  thermometer  at 
different  times  in  the  same  place  are  no  less  important  than  a 
knowledge  of  those  simultaneously  observed  at  different  places. 

21.  Sea  disturbance  often  precedes  gales. 

22.  Great  storms  are  frequently  preceded  by  excessive 
meteorological  disturbance  or  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow,  by 
much  lightning,  by  unusual  cold,  or  by  excessive  heat. 

23.  Calms  may  be  due  to  either  of  three  different  states  of 
weather : —  (a)  The  appulse  of  winds  coming  together  from 
opposite  quarters.  (6)  The  divergence  of  winds  going  towards 
opposite  quarters,  (c)  The  centre  of  cyclonic  storms.  The 
barometer  rises  in  (a)  sinks  in  (6)  and  is  extremely  low  in  (c). 

24.  Beyond  a  doubt  electricity  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  state  of  the  weather,  but  at  present  we  possess  no  means  of 
stating  any  defined  conclusions. 

The  forecast  for  each  of  the  districts  into  which  the  United 
Kingdom  was  divided,  was  obtained  by  summarising  the  actual 
weather  prevailing  in  the  several  districts  and  by  applying  to 
tiiis  summary  the  foregoing  maxim.  The  separate  forecasts 
were  then  collated  and  revised,  regard  being  had  to  (1)  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  estimated  weather  in  each  of  the  other 
districts.  (2)  To  scattered  information  in  respect  to  such 
distant  areas  of  high  and  low  barometer,  as  the  limited  number 
of  continental  stations  afford;  and  (3)  to  geographical  conditions 
of  mountain,  plain,  or  sea  by  which  the  free  movements  of  the 
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air  may  be  aflfected.  "It  is  the  custom  of  the  department  to 
perform  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  operations  and  to  determine 
the  forecast  after  a  simple  inspection  of  the  list  of  weather 
returns.  No  notes  or  calculations  upon  paper  are  made.  The 
operation  lasts  about  half-an-hour  and  is  conducted  mentally.^' 
The  committee  admit  that  they  know  nothing  as  to  how  Admiral 
Fitz-Roy  dealt  with  (1)  but  they  next  give  in  their  report  some 
elaborate  calculations  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  by 
which  (as  they  no  doubt  suppose,  fairly)  they  show  the  value  of 
the  forecasts  to  be  practically  nil.  I  conceive  it  to  be  quite 
imnecessary  either  to  reproduce  or  to  comment  on  this  special 
pleading  in  the  face  of  the  testimony  set  forth  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  article.  If  further  proof  were  necessary  that  the  committee 
in  doing  their  work  were  embarrassed  between  their  prejudices 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hard  logic  of  facts  on  the  other,  it  is 
I  think  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that,  whilst  they  do 
recommend  the  discontinuance  of  daily  forecasts,  they  do  not 
recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  occasional  storm  warnings, 
but  seek  to  draw  a  distinction  between  these  (which  it  is  sub- 
mitted), cannot  be  supported.  However  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
everything  in  the  nature  of  prediction  has  been  abandoned,  and 
it  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  pressure 
which  it  is  sought  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  Government  and  the 
new  director  of  the  Meteorological  department,  Mr.  E.  Scott 
Into  a  general  discussion  as  to  the  means  we  possess  by  notorious 
signs,  for  anticipating  the  weather  that  is  to  be,  the  space  at  my 
disposal  does  not  permit  me  to  enter;  the  subject,  however,  as  I 
should  wish  to  treat  it,  is  essentially  distinct  from  the  purpose  of 
this  article. 
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ON  LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

By  W.  HARDWICKE,  M.D., 
Deputy-Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex^  ^c. 


W"E  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  discuss,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  and  without  technical  and  mathematical  re- 
ferences, the  principles  of  Life  Insurance,  and  to  show,  in  a 
social  point  of  view,  the  important  and  intimate  relations  of 
the  science  of  Vital  statistics  with  our  commercial  prosperity. 

With  the  mass  of  mankind,  individual  efiforts  suffice  to  pro- 
vide for  little  more  thaa  daily  necessities,  and  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  unexpected  death  of  a  parent,  or  some  sudden 
exigency,  leaves  a  wife  and  family  unprovided  for,  or  entails 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  maintaining  themselves  under  the 
pressure  of  adversity,  or  of  relying  upon  others  for  their  sup- 
port 

The  most  observable  feature  in  English  character  is  a  love  of 
independence,  and  this  feeling  the  principles  of  life  assur- 
ance serve  above  all  others  to  foster,  and  annihilate  that  sense 
of  insecurity  in  individual  effort,  of  which  most  persons  are 
conscious.  Life  assurance  is  indeed  a  contract  with  certain 
parties  who  invest  money  by  which  the  uncertainties  of  life  are 
compensated,  and  by  which  the  representatives  of  those  who  do 
not  live  the  average  time  share  in  the  good  fortune  of  those 
who  exceed  it. 

The  words  Insurance  and  Assurance  are  vaguely  defined,  but 
may  with  propriety  be  used  synonymously.  The  word  insurance 
is  mostly  used  when  speaking  of  indemnity  for  loss  of  property 
by  fire  or  shipwreck ;  while  assurance  generally  refers  to  money 
payment  upon  death,  or  upon  other  contingencies  depending 
upon  the  duration  of  human  life. 

To  be  assured  or  made  sure,  and  to  be  insured  is  much  the 
same  thing.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction,  which  has,  per- 
haps, a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  significance.  Insurance  against 
fire  more  nearly  resembles  a  bargain  or  commercial  speculation 
for  realising  a  sum  of  money  upon  a  chance  event.     Life 
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assurance  business,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  a  certainty 
— death — ^which,  with  the  duration  of  life,  may  be  brought 
under  mathematical  calculations.  This  view  has  not  always 
been  recognised;  for,  at  one  time  life  assurance  and  annuity 
speculations  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  which  made  penal  the 
staking  of  money,  by  annuities  or  insurance,  on  the  life  of  the 
pope,  or  of  a  king  or  bishop.  It  was  believed  that  such  trans- 
actions were  attended  with  danger,  inasmuch  as  those  persons 
might  be  privately  despatched  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  that 
would  accrue  to  some  of  those  interested  in  their  death. 

Life  assurance,  based  upon  system,  is,  however,  of  modem 
origin.  Till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  were  not  more 
than  half-a-dozen  offices  in  existence.  The  two  oldest  are  the 
Amicable  (1706),  and  the  Equitable  (1762).  In  1813,  there 
were  only  fifteen  offices ;  in  1825,  thirty-two ;  whilst,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  life  assurance  officeB 
well-established  in  this  country,  employing  no  fewer  than  2,000 
directors  and  managers,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  clerks ; 
moreover,  agents  in  all  our  large  towns  are  working  outandrapidly 
extending  the  principles  and  practice  of  life  insurance  amougst 
the  community.  The  wealth  of  some  of  these  offices  is  enor- 
mous. In  1864,  when  the  directors  of  seven  insurance  offices 
signed  a  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to 
trespass  upon  the  domain  of  legitimate  private  enterprises  by 
introducing  a  government  scheme,  it  was  stated  that  the  funds 
of  these  companies  represented  a  capital  of  100,000,000^. ;  the 
amount  assured  300,000,0002.,  and  that  new  assurances  were 
being  effected  at  the  rate  of  30,000,000Z.  per  anniun.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
adult  male  population  insure.* 

Friendly  societies  are  essentially  the  provident  life  assurance  as- 
sociations of  the  industrial  ranks.  They  reckon  above  3,000,000 
membera,  contributing  an  annual  revenue  of  5,000,000Z.,  and 
possessing  an  accumulated  capital  of  20,000,0002. ;  and  when  the 
habit  of  life  assurance  becomes  more  general  among  the  arti- 
zans'  class,  and  when,  as  must  eventually  happen,  the  system 

•  Life  assurance  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans.  We  have 
a  aingular  record  of  the  earliest  Friendly  Society  in  a  monument  discovered 
in  Italy,  where  the  laws  of  the  association  were  inscribed  on  marble.  It 
was  a  kmd  of  burial  club,  meeting  monthly.  New  memberci  had  to  present 
wine,  besides  168.,  at  entrance ;  2d,  a  month  was  the  subscription,  and^L  5«. 
was  allowed  for  funeral  expenses ;  and  the  rules  for  preserving  order  and  good- 
fellowship,  and  others  relating  to  business,  very  much  resembled  those  of 
modem  mendly  societies.  In  the  middle  ages,  ARoin,  £reemasonij,  guilds, 
and  corporations,  besides  promoting  religion  and  trade,  carried  out  the 
principles  of  mutual  aid  and  protection,  by  granting  pecuniary  benefits  to 
widows  and  orphans;  and  in  modem  times  friendly  societies  are  but  a 
ftuther  development  of  life  and  health  assurance  principles. 
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will  be  recognised  as  the  only  legitimate  means  of  repressing 
pauperism  and  avoiding  the  social  misery  which  follows  it,  there 
will  be  an  milimited  field  for  provident  investments  on  life 
assurance  principles. 

The  success  many  of  these  institutions  have  justly  acquired 
in  England,  together  with  the  confidence  existing  in  commercial 
circles  for  this  kind  of  security,  makes  this  country  stand  pre- 
eminent, whilst  it  enables  o£5ces  to  establish  agencies  for  carry- 
ing on  their  operations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  life  assurance 
is  less  successful,  but  gradually  increasing,  on  the  Continent. 
The  French  government  endeavoured  to  encourage  life  assurance, 
and  Napoleon  ordered  the  Mayor  and  Cur6  of  every  commune 
to  establish  a  aodUS  de  privoyance  et  de  secours  mutud.  In 
1850  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  for  establishing  **  une 
cmaae  de  retraite,  ou  rentes  viagirea  p<mr  la  vieUlease,'*^  a  sort 
of  superannuation  or  annuity  fund  for  aged  persons.  The 
management  of  most  of  these  associations  is  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  inasmuch  as  the  Emperor  has  power 
to  nominate  tihie  president,  while  the  number  of  honorary  and 
recipient  members  cannot  exceed  500  without  the  authority  of 
the  prefects  or  minister  of  the  interior. 

In  Grermany,  America,  and,  very  recently,  in  England,  the 
governments  have  attempted  to  l^islate  in  favour  of  Life  As- 
surance. It  would  be  well  if  employSs  in  government  and 
public  offices  were  compelled,  as  in  G-ermany,  to  invest  a  por- 
tion of  their  salaries  in  life  assurance  benefits  for  their  widows 
and  families.  Perhaps,  likewise,  a  more  compulsory  system,  for 
preventing  wide-spreading  pauperism,  may  be  deemed  desirable 
in  this  country,  when  the  plans,  now  failing,  have  been  tried  a 
little  Icmger. 

The  science  of  vital  statistics,  upon  which  life  assurance  is 
founded,  is  one  of  great  practical  interest.  It  was,  at  one  time, 
based  upon  data  that  were  tentative ;  but  it  may  now  justly  be 
considered  as  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  science ;  for,  by  natural 
contingencies  that  admit  of  calculation,  we. may  predict  the 
average  duration  of  life,  under  given  conditions,  almost  with  as 
much  certainty  as  an  astronomer  can  predict  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  The  mortality  tables,  founded  on  these  calculaUons,  are 
to  the  science  of  vital  statistics  what  the  balances,  thermo- 
meters, and  barometers  are  to  investigations  in  physics.  They 
serve  to  measure  the  life-force  of  individuals  and  nations,  the 
years  of  life  being  units  in  the  scale. 

However  uncertain  any  individual  life  may  be,  the  uniformity 
of  average  is  such  that,  where  large  numbers  are  concerned,  a 
small  fractional  diflference  only  is  observed,  but  sufficient  pre- 
cision is  attained  for  all  practical  purposes.  Various  tables  have 
been  calculated,  to  show  the  average  duration  of  human  life  at 
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all  ages:  one  by  Dr.  Price,  in  1782,  called  the  Northampton 
table^  framed,  from  the  ages  at  death  of  persons  buried  at  North- 
ampton, during  forty-six  years  (1735-80).  The  Carlisle — a  less 
accurate  table — ^was  compiled  by  Dr.  Milne,  from  the  mortality 
deduced  from  persons  at  Carlisle.  More  recently,  a  table  was 
constructed  from  the  ages  at  death  of  persons  actually  assured 
in  several  oflSces ;  this  is  called  the  "  Experience  table."  All  of 
these,  and  one  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  calculated  from  22,000  govern- 
ment annuitants,  represent  the  expectation  of  life  in  persons  of 
the  higher  and  middle  grades  of  society.  Lastly,  an  English 
Life  table  was  calculated,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Farr,  soon 
after  the  census  of  1841,  from  a  population  of  16,000,000  per- 
sons, and  the  ages  of  death  in  2^  millions  of  persons.  This  may 
£Edrly  be  considered  to  represent,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
mortality  in  the  higher  classes,  professioniBd  persons,  tradesmen, 
artizans,  clerks,  and  servants.  A  further  set  of  observations  are 
said  to  be  forthcoming ;  but  they  will  not  materially  modify  the 
character  of  the  English  Life  table. 

The  most  valuable  and  recent  contribution  to  statistical 
science,  however,  is  the  supplementary  volume  of  ihe  Segis- 
trar  G-eneral  on  tiie  mortality  of  England  during  the  last  ten 
years,  for  which  we  are  also  indebt«i  to  Dr.  W.  Farr.  This 
forms  a  most  worthy  complement  to  his  former  labours,  in 
elaborating  a  perfect  English  life-table.  These  returns  show 
the  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  1,000,  in  a  very  extensive 
series  of  tables,  from  the  age  of  five  to  eighty-five  years  and 
upwards,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  death.  These  records  enable 
us  to  observe  the  diversity  and  duration  of  life,  in  towns  and 
country,  in  densely  and  scattered  populations,  amongst  rich 
and  poor,  in  agricultural,  manufacturing,  marine,  and  inland 
districts ;  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  comparing  and  classi- 
fying these  with  each  other,  and  of  observing  the  difference 
effected  by  soil,  climate,  and  occupation. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  that  there  are 
certain  districts  and  occupations  where  the  mortality  far  exceeds 
the  healthy  standard,  at  ages  when  the  majority  of  proposals  are 
made  for  life  assurance,  viz.  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five. 
In  some  localities  lung  diseases,  for  instance,  range  from  two 
and  a  half  to  eight  times  the  normal  average  of  healthy  dis- 
tricts. 

The  following  tables  serve  to  illustrate : — 
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1. — Differences  m  the  mean  Duration  of  Life, 


A««. 

BogU^ 

In 
TownB. 

Coimtiy. 

IilBh. 

North- 
ampton 
Table. 

French. 

lUlM. 

FCBMlM. 

DifiBranoe. 

Male«.|  Femalei. 

DUbrakoe. 

ao 

T.    M. 

36  6 

T.    If. 

37  6 

Y.      M. 

0     11 

T.     M. 

41    2 

T.     If. 

404 

T.     M. 

3411 

Y.    M. 

33  6 

Y.    M. 

386 

Y.    M. 

440 

Y.     M. 

5    7 

30 

33  2 

34  3 

1        0 

34  10 

342 

29   8 

28  3 

33  2 

37  7 

4    5 

40 

26  6 

27  9 

1        3 

27    6 

27  4 

23   4 

23  1 

27  0 

31  1 

4    1 

Ages. 

In  Whitechapd. 

In  St.  George*8, 

Difference. 

20 

33  years  6  months 

39  years  6  montlis 

6  years. 

50 

15    „    11      „ 

18    „      8      „ 

3    „ 

2. — Expedation  of  Life, 


1 

Ages. 

i 

North- 
ampton 
Table. 

Carlisle 
Table. 

Equitable 
Society. 

Govern- 
ment An- 
nuitants. 

Sxperienoe 
of  17 
Oflloes. 

Dr.  Farr's 

English 

Life  Table. 

French 

Life 
Tables. 

26 

Y.      M. 

30  10 

Y.      If. 

37  10 

Y.      M. 

38    1 

Y.      M. 

38    4 

Y.      M. 

37  11 

Y.       If. 

36    8 

Y.      M. 

37    2 

30 

28    3 

34    4 

34    4 

35    5 

34    5 

33    2 

34    1 

40 

23    1 

27    7 

27    5 

29    1 

27    3 

26    6 

27    6 

The  mean  expectation  of  life  term  in — 

London    is  37  years,  where  there  is  one  death  annually  in  41  persons. 

Liverpool,,  26  „  „  „  „  „  30        „ 

««  «  ♦•  o^        «. 


Surrey 


45 


V 


Tbis  average  duration  and  expectation  of  life  are  the  elements 
on  which  payments  are  calculated^  to  carry  out  a  contract  for 
assurance.  An  office  may  insure  for  the  risk  of  death  during 
one  year,  or  for  the  whole  future  years  of  a  person's  life,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  English  Life  table.  At  twenty-five,  the 
full  expectation  of  life  is  thirty-seven  years ;  and  38^.  la.  in- 
vested at  three  per  cent,  for  that  period  will,  yield  lOOZ. ;  but  a 
man  may  agree  to  give  only  168.  lOd  for  a  single  year's  risk. 
This  is  termed  ** natural"  premium,  while  it  would  require 
\L  14s.  11(2.  annually  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  if  an 
"  invariable  "  or  '^  uniform  "  premium  were  paid. 
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^Ush  Life  Table  (Males),  LOered  at  Sper  Cent. 


Age. 

3!i 

li 

Premimn 

for  one 

Year's  risk. 

AiinnA.1 

Premium 

for  the 

whole  Life. 

Preminm 
in  one 
Sum. 

Value  of 

an 

Annuls 

ofl/. 

Life 

Aimni^ 

which  lOOf. 

wiU 
puichate. 

26 

321 

8 

87 

£    t,    d. 
0  17     2 

£     s,    d, 
88     1     0 

£     *,    d, 
1  16     9 

£     s.    d, 
21     6     6 

£     i.   d. 
4  14   0 

80 

307 

3 

88 

0  18  11 

41    8    8 

2    0    9 

20    8  11 

4  19   0 

85 

291 

8 

80 

118 

44  18    6 

2    7    0 

18  19  11 

6    5   3 

40 

276 

8 

26 

14    6 

48  10    9 

2  14  11 

17  18    5 

6  13   2 

In  some  of  the  old  tables  higher  rates  were  charged.  Such  is 
ihe  practice  generally  adopted.  The  amount  in  this  table  is 
without  the  addition  or  loading  of  premiums,  for  the  purposes 
of  management^  profits^  bonuses,  and  other  contingencies. 

Some  oflSces  have  a  table  of  rates  increasing  every  five  years; 
others  may  prefer  decreasing  rates  of  premium,  graduated  in 
various  manners.  It  matters  not  much,  however,  at  what  age 
a  person  commences  assurance;  the  more  advanced  in  life  of 
course  pay  higher  premiums,  on  the  chance  of  dying  sooner, 
whilst  the  younger  lives  have  smaller  premiums,  but  a  greater 
number  of  them.  But  the  advantages  of  insuring  yoimg  are 
manifold;  bonuses  steadily  increasing  may  often  double  the 
sum  insured.  In  the  Government  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity 
tables  the  premiums  are  very  judiciously  calculated  to  stop  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  inasmuch  as,  after  that  age,  ability  to  earn 
money  begins  to  be  precarious  with  working  people,  and  these 
principally  the  Government  scheme  is  intended  to  benefit 

The  deposit  plan  of  investing  money  for  assurance  is  another 
system,  capable  of  much  modification.  In  this  the  interest  of 
the  money  purchases  a  policy  or  an  annuity,  and  in  the  event 
of  death,  or  previous  to  death,  the  principsd  can  be  returned.* 
Numerous  illustrations  might  be  given,  some  for  purchasing 
deferred  annuities,  others  for  sums  payable  at  fixeid  periods, 
endowments,  &c ;  but  it  is  beyond  our  present  object  to  discuss 
them  at  length. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Life  Assurance  offices: — 1st,  the 
"Proprietary"   offices,  where  shareholders  incur  the  respon- 

♦  A  deposit  of  lOOl  at  26  will  assure  234/.  10«.  7d.  at  death ;  at  80, 
217/.  9«.  5d. ;  at  40, 187/.  10«.  A  deposit  of  6/.  0«.  id.  at  46,  and  aziniuJly 
afterwards,  will  secure  100/.  at  death,  and  the  representataves  may  receiye 
back  all  sums  paid  but  the  first.  A.  Scba.tchlbt,  M.A 

A  married  couple,  of  middle  ace,  by  saving  Sd.  a  d&j  may  secure  lOOt  to 
the  survivors,  or  a  like  sum  to  their  eldest  child  when  it  comes  of  age. 
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ability  and  divide  the  profits,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  they 
invest.  2nd,  ** Mutual"  offices,  where  the  insurers  guarantee 
each  other  to  the  extent  of  thei/r  funds,  and  share  the  profits  at 
given  periods,  either  in  the  form  of  a  bonus,  or  by  reducing  the 
annual  premium,  or  making  addition  to  the  sum  payable  at 
death.  3rd,  "Mixed"  offices,  in  which  the  assured  participate 
largely  in  profits,  but  have  proprietary  capital  to  fall  back  upon. 
The  general  weight  of  testimony  is  in  favour  of  the  last  system, 
for  these  offices  are  able  to  declare  larger  bonuses  than  the 
Mutual  ones,  and  the  cost  of  a  guarantee  fund  to  the  assured  is 
not  large.  The  profits  on  life  assurance  depend  much  upon, — 
Ist,  economy  and  good  management ;  2nd,  a  careful  selection  of 
healthy  lives,  so  that  the  real  result  exceeds  the  calculated 
average;  3rd,  the  prudent  investment  of  funds  at  interest 
exceeding  three  per  cent.  But  to  accomplish  this  there  are 
delicate  problems  to  solve :  such  as — the  selection  of  lives ;  the 
determination  of  what  amount  of  stock  should  be  kept  in 
reserve,  to  meet  payments  at  a  distant  date;  the  amount 
requir^  to  guarantee  perfect  safety ;  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
what  surplus  should  be  equitably  divided,  and  what  proportion 
should  be  divided  between  share  and  policy  holders;  and  the 
adjustment  of  expenses  to  income.  All  these  are  matters  which 
relate  to  the  finance  of  life  assurance,  demanding  skill  and 
experience  in  this  kind  of  business. 

Although,  as  we  have  stated,  life  assurances  are  calculated 
upon  the  average  expectation  of  persons  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity, yet  the  selection  of  lives  is  necessary  to  protect  the  offices 
from  fraud,  and  to  render  the  class  of  assured  lives  better  than 
the  general  average. 

A  medical  examiner,  acting  for  the  interest  of  the  company, 
detects  the  existence  of  diseases  that  tend  to  shorten  life.  The 
duty  of  these  medical  experts  is  to  detect  those  diseases  which 
bring  about  an  early  emergence  from  the  ranks  of  life;  for, 
although  all  must  die,  the  great  object  of  a  company  is  to 
exclude  all  those  who  are  likely  to  die  quickly.  No  company 
could  realise  any  profit  where  the  real  expectation  of  life  in  the 
assured  fell  much  below  the  calculated  expectation,  and  where 
many  short-lived  persons  were  permitted  to  enter. 

In  the  selection  of  lives.  Dr.  Mann  observes,  in  one  of  his 
contributions  to  the  medical  statistics  of  life  assurance,  that  it 
is  of  grave  importance  to  be  &miliar  with  the  waves  that  rise 
and  fall  below  the  dead  level  in  the  ocean  of  life,  for  it  is  in 
these  stormy  latitudes  that  the  path  of  their  voyage  lies. 

What  specially  demands  medical  attention  are  facts  relating 
to  the  family  history,  inasmuch  as  they,  more  than  any  other, 
throw  most  light  upon  the  probability  of  latent  disease  Ukely  to 
shorten  Ufe.     Suspicious  lives  are  tiiose  who  show  hereditary 
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tendency,  or  otherwise,  to  consumption,  scrofula,  gout,  kidney 
disease,  asthma,  heart  disease,  epilepsy,  dysentery,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  intemperate  habits. 

The  admission  of  consumptive  and  intemperate  persons  causes 
immense  loss  to  life  assurance  offices.  Lives  which  become 
consumptive  after  assurance  show  an  average  duration  of  seven 
years  eleven  months,  whilst  the  average  expectation  should  have 
been  thirty  years  seven  months.  The  following  table  shows  the 
value  and  expectation  of  life  in  temperate  and  intemperate  per- 
sons of  certain  ages : — 


Age. 

Expectation  of 

Intemperate 

Penons. 

Temperate 
Penons. 

Loeeof  Life. 

LosB  per  cent. 

20 

16-6 

44-2 

27-6 

62-4 

30 

13-8 

36-6 

227 

62-2 

:4o 

11-6 

28-8 

17-3 

60-7 

The  influence  of  selected  lives  is,  however,  not  so  great  as 
may  be  imagined  where  large  numbers  are  concerned.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  annual  mortality  per  1,000 : — 


Agcfc 

Amongst  aosored  LiYes. 

Population.  - 

IstTear. 

1st  and  after  Teui. 

30 
40 
60 
60 
70 

6J  per  1,000 

i  » 

8|  per  1,000 

lOi  per  1,000 

Some  persons  consider  even  the  present  mode  of  selection 
too  severe,  and  that  the  field  of  life  assurance  might  be  ex- 
tended by  more  general  assurance  of  persons  having  a  standard 
average  of  general  good  health.  The  correlation  of  disease  ia 
a  subject  deeply  interesting  in  a  life  assurance  point  of  view. 
Scrofula,  consumption,  cancer,  insanity,  gout,  diabetes,  have 
well-known  hereditary  tendencies;  and,  where  one  of  these 
diseases  has  manifested  itself,  another  in  the  cat^ory  will,  very 
probably,  appear  in  the  individual,  or  in  the  oflFspring. 

Hereditary  taint  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over,  nor  can  any 
life  be  considered  first-class  where  it  has  been  well  known  to  exist 

Instead  of  rejecting,  unconditionally  and  without  explanation, 
a  proposer  whose  life  has  been  considered  doubtful,  and  where 
there  is  an  extra  risk,  a  practice  now  exists  of  making  surcharges, 
that  is,  to  diminish  the  expectancy  of  life,  and  charge  the  higher 
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premium — a  practice  which  general  experience  appears  to  indi-. 
cate  to  be  both  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  companies  which  undertake  special  assurance, 
against  accidental  deaths  in  contradistinction  to  natural  causes  ^ 
and  here  subtle  questions  have  arisen,  to  show  how  difficult  it 
is  to  give  any  law  a  general  application.  Accidental  death,  in 
medic^  language,  signifies  mortal  effects,  produced  by  a  blow,  a. 
fiEkll,  poisoning,  suffocation,  or  by  violent  and  sudden  means.  But 
I^al  difficulties  not  unfrequently  arise,  in  contesting  the  nature 
of  death  resulting  from  sunstroke,  lightning,  exposure  to  cold 
and  privation  after  or  during  shipwreck. 

Companies  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  frauds.  It  may  be  gene- 
rally supposed,  that  a  man  has  an  interest  in  preserving  his  own 
life ;  but  experience  has  plentifully  shown,  that  life  assurance 
contracts  have  been  deliberately  entered  into,  with  a  view  of 
securing  for  their  family  that  provision  which  they  believed 
themselves  incapable  of  obtaining  by  the  usual  and  legitimate 
mode.  Numerous  instances  illustrate  the  importance  of  making 
a  very  exact  official  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  when  it 
appears  to  have  been  sudden  and  unexpected.  A  coroner's  in- 
quest is  usually  a  sufficient  proof  as  to  the  cause  of  death ;  but 
its  verdict  is  not  binding  on  any  company,  and  when  good  rea- 
sons have  existed  for  suspecting  fraud,  facts  now  and  then  come 
to  light  that  show  the  death  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
poisoning,  either  accidentally,  or  from  suicidal  motives.  In- 
teresting medico-legal  questions,  belonging  to  these  cases,  em- 
brace the  many  forms  of  homicide,  suicide,  and  insanity.  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  making  policies  indisputable  or  un- 
changeable^ after  two  or  three  years,  adds  much  to  their  mer- 
cantile value ;  for,  where  fraud,  by  duelling  or  suicide,  has  been 
meditated,  the  claims  are  early,  whilst,  in  ordinary  life  policies^ 
several  years  elapse. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  life  assurance  office  meets  with 
fjBdlure.  Such  a  misfortune,  however,  could  never  occur  under 
a  prudent  management.  A  guarantee  fund  need  not  be  large ;. 
but  a  provision  should  be  made  for  rent,  salaries,  advertising, 
and  i^ency,  or  the  expenses  will  otherwise  consume  the  whole  of 
th0  first,  and  probably,  much  of  the  second  year's  income  from  pre- 
miums. In  a  short  period,  however,  the  management  expenses 
ought  to  bear  only  a  proportion  of  2  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
miums, leaving,  therefore,  a  sufficient  margin  for  profit ;  for,  as 
we  shall  have  to  show,  a  charge,  or  loading,  is  added  to  the  net 
calculated  premiums  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent.  There  ai-e,  too, 
circumstances  that  cause  the  disruption  of  a  young  office,  or  ne- 
cessitate its  amalgamation  with  a  more  successful  rival.  In  the 
first  place,  mismanagement,  and  an  extravagant  expenditure, 
with  or  without  an  adequate  guarantee  fund,  may  do  it ;  in  the 
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second,  an  interested  motive  may  induce  directors,  or  share- 
holders, to  effect  an  amalgamation  with  a  rich  and  substantial 
office — a  proposition  in  no  way  objectionable,  when  there  exists 
the  least  doubt  of  success,  or  of  permanent  stability,  to  the 
affairs  of  a  young  company. 

Fraud,  and  various  other  kinds  of  irregularities  in  life  as- 
surance offices,  are  to  be  attributed,  when  they  do  occur,  to 
directors  either  being  too  much  engrossed  in  their  own  affairs,  or 
understanding  too  little  of  those  of  the  company,  to  enable  them 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  its  financial  position.  Hence  the 
utility  of  that  very  useftd  class  of  men — actuaries,  auditors,  and 
accountants.  A  system  of  audit  by  men  of  great  experience 
and  sagacity  is,  indeed,  most  essential  in  every  life  assurance 
office.  Experience  also  shows  that  l^islative  interference  may 
wisely  be  used  to  protect  the  interests  of  private  individuals, 
who  are  now  so  largely  disposed  to  invest  in  our  numerous 
mutual  and  co-operative  associations.  Auditors  elected  by 
shareholders  themselves  are  often  unsafe,  their  investigations  not 
extending  sufficiently  into  details.  In  calculating  risk,  and  the 
many  financial  investigations  contingent  upon  life,  the  highest 
mathematical  and  scientific  education  is  necessary  to  get  at  true 
results ;  and  none  but  an  experienced  and  trained  actuary  can, 
with  a  prospect  of  success,  undertake  these  duties.  We  coincide 
with  Dr.  Farr,  that  a  settled  system  of  annual  audit  should  be 
instituted,  and  such  returns  made  to  Grovemment  as  shall  enable 
sound  offices  to  establish,  without  a  doubt,  their  ability  to  fulfil 
their  engagements. 

Much  more  might  be  written  to  illustrate  the  connection  of 
life  assurance  doctrines  with  co-operative  industrial  associations, 
investment  of  savings,  freehold  land  and  building  societies, 
and  their  adaptability  for  the  better  regulation  and  security  of 
friendly  societies ;  and  lastly,  it  may  be  predicted  that  a  time 
may  arrive,  when  it  will  be  considered  a  national  duty  to  enforce 
a  tax  upon  the  whole  population,  to  meet  the  social  miseries 
arising  from  improvidence,  sickness,  accidents,  sudden  and  un- 
expected emergency  into  the  less  favoured  ranks  of  life ;  rather 
than  submit  to  the  inequalities  and  unfairness  of  compulsory 
rates  on  the  property  and  industry  of  a  few.  The  poor  rates 
are  a  burden  upon  the  industrial  energies  of  the  middle  class, 
and  fail  in  their  object ;  for,  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice 
will  they  keep  large  numbers  of  people  from  destitution,  even 
in  this  rich  country.  Men  should  legally  endow  themselves;  for, 
just  as  security  is  the  foundation  of  civilisation  in  a  state,  the 
adoption  of  measures  by  individuals  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
prospective  misfortune,  is  the  best  foimdation  of  social  pros- 
perity. 
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THE  NEW  ELECTEO-MAGNETIC  MACHINES. 
Bx  S.  J.  MACKIE. 


rS  able  disquisition  upon  the  conversion  of  motive  force 
into  electro-magnetism  made  by  Mr.  Wilde  in  his  paper 
last  year  before  the  Boyal  Society,  gave  an  additional  impetus 
to  other  electricians  to  make  advances  in  the  same  direction^ 
and  both  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens  and  Professor  Wheatstone  have 
since  described  original  views  and  exhibited  models  of  machines 
constructed  upon  their  respective  principles.  Mr.  Ladd,  too, 
the  eminent  philosophical  instrument  maker^  of  Beak  Street, 
also  produced  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  in  a  practical  model,  a 
long-conceived  idea  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Tisley,  a  few  evenings 
after  the  exhibition,  at  the  president's  soiree,  of  the  magnificent 
10-inch  machine  of  Mr.  WUde's.  Mr.  Ladd  has  now  a  larger 
machine  of  two-horse  power  at  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  and  at 
the  recent  soiree  of  the  Civil  Engineers  there  was  at  work  one 
of  Mr.  Siemens'  beacon  apparatus  for  flashing  lights. 

Of  all  these  plans,  however,  Mr.  Wilde's  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  practically  put  to  the  test  on  the  large  scale.  We 
therefore  begin  our  review  with  a  description  of  that  magnifi- 
cent machine  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  develop 
such  a  torrent  of  electrical  force.  Whether  this  force  be  utilised 
in  its  intensity  as  light,  or  its  quantity  used  as  a  heating  power, 
what  Mr.  Wilde  has  shown  causes  the  strongest  convictions  to 
arise  in  the  mind  that  electricity  generated  by  engine  power 
will  be  amongst  the  practical  operations  of  future  industry, 
and  will  take  a  rank  no  one  has  hitherto  conceived. 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  electric  light  as  supplied 
by  the  currents  from  various  kinds  of  voltaic  batteries  in  which 
(domical  action  gives  rise  to  a  continuous  flow  of  electrical  force. 
All  of  us,  too,  are  familiar  with  the  conversion  of  magnetism 
through  its  intensification  in  the  induction-coil  into  luminous 
electric  sparks.  And,  finally,  very  few  indeed  there  must  be 
who  did  not  see  Mr.  Holmes'  magneto-electric  light  in  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  in  which  the  currents  were 
gained  from  numerous  keepers  set  on  the  periphery  of  a  large 
wheel  passing  between  the  poles  of  a  corresponding  circle  of 
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fixed  magnets.  This  fine  light  had  before  then  sent  its  piercing 
rays  for  a  considerable  period  across  the  English  Channel,  and 
its  bright  beams,  projected  from  the  lighthouse  of  DungenesB, 
had  been  the  admiration  of  so  many  gazers  on  the  shores  of 
France.  Mr.  Holmes'  revolving  wheel  was  a  somewhat  cum- 
brous way  of  getting  the  electric  power,  and  some  important 
modifications  of  this  means  have  been  made  in  France. 

After  some  years  Mr.  Wilde  struck  out  a  plan  more  powerful 
and  less  liable  to  derangement,  and  which,  though  ponderous  as 
a  machine,  is  fax  more  compact  than  its  predecessors.  His 
principle  is  in  one  sense  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Holmes'.  Instead  of 
an  army  of  small  keepers  revolving  against  a  circle  of  batteries 
of  small  magnets,  he  causes  one  gigantic  keeper  to  revolve  inside 
a  huge  electro-magnet — ^a  revolving  canal  draining  a  saturated 
mountain — kept  at  the  point  of  saturation  by  a  separate  charging 
battery  of  permanent  magnets. 

The  action  and  power  of  Mr.  Wilde's  machine  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  general  description  of  its  parts  and  their  separate 
and  combined  actions.  The  main  and  most  prominent  portion^ 
that  which  not  only  does  the  most  work  but  most  attracts  the 
eye  by  its  massive  dimensions,  is  the  electro-magnet  (u,  x,  u). 
This  consists  of  two  vertical  plates  {u,  u)  of  rolled  iron,  4  feet 
in  length  and  3  feet  3  inches  wide;  in  thickness  1^  inches. 
Each  of  these  is  coiled  with  4,800  feet  of  insulated  cable  of  13 
strands  of  copper  wire  0*125  inch  in  diameter  (^,  t),  the  total 
weight  of  the  coils  being  over  1^  tons.  Instead  of  the  soft  iron 
core  being.tumed  over  in  an  arch,  as  in  the  common  smaller  horse- 
shoe magnets,  these  two  flat  sides  are  connected  together  at  the 
top  by  an  iron  slab  or  hollow  bridge  (a;,  x),  1  foot  4  inches 
across.  At  the  base  of  the  electro-magnet  and  upon  which  its 
massive  sides  are  secm'ed,  is  the  magnet-cylinder  (6'  6',  &  </),  con- 
sisting of  two  large  cast-iron  segments  {V  V  and  cf  cf)  magneti- 
cally separated  in  their  entire  length  by  intermediate  mechanical 
connections  of  brass  {df  d/\  which  form  with  them  one  cylindrical 
case  in  the  bore  of  which  the  enormous  Siemens'  armature 
{ef  8  ^  (f\  10  inches  in  diameter,  is  made  to  revolve.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  powerful  electro-magnet  is  stationed  a  battery  {a)  of 
20  permanent  magnets,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
weight  of  20  lbs.  The  magnet-cylinder  for  this  adjunct  is  formed 
in  the  like  manner  of  two  segments  of  cast-iron  (b)  mechanically 
joined  by  blocks  of  brass  ((2,  d),  which  metal  not  being  a  magnetic 
conductor  effectually  insulates  the  two  iron  s^^ments,  whilst  it 
combines  those  two  separate  parts  into  one  entire  piece  of 
machinery.  The  armature  {g)  which  revolves  within  this 
magnet-cylinder  is  Z\  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  wound  round 
longitudinally  about  an  iron  core  by  80  feet  of  covered  copper 
wire.     Such  is  the  machine.     Now  the  object  of  its  action  is  to 
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diange  common  dynamic  or  motive  power  into  electricity.  To 
fids  end  a  steam-engine  of  IS^horae  power  is  employed  to  drive, 
by  means  of  leather  bands,  the  armatures  of  the  magneto- 
electric  (a)  and  electro-magnetic  (a?,  d)  portions.  The  armature 
(gr)  is  the  first  or  magneto-electric  machine  (a) ;  is  driven  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  as  both  portions  of  the 
armature  are  thus  presented  to  the  poles  of  the  magnetic  battery 
during  each  revolution,  4,000  waves  of  electricity  are  transmitted 
per  minute  to  the  steel  studs  of  the  great  electro-magnet  (a?,  w,  u) 
exciting  it  to  intense  action  and  keeping  it  constantly  highly 
charged  with  magnetic  influence.  Whilst  so  excited  its  huge 
armature  revolves  with  the  rapidity  of  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute,  thus  supplying  3,000  waves  of  electrical  force  for  any 
required  practical  purpose,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a 
powerful  Ught,  or  the  heating  of  metal  bars  or  wire,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  magnetic  attraction,  this  great  electro-magnet  being 
capable  under  the  last  condition  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  50  tons. 
The  armatures  used  in  this  electro-magnetic  portion  measure 
^2  inches  in  length  and  are  of  two  kinds,  one  for  intensity,  used 
in  the  production  of  light,  the  other  for  quantity,  used  for  the 
production  of  heat.  The  intensity-armature  is  wound  round 
witii  376  feet  of  insulated  cable  of  13  strands  of  covered  wire 
the  same  as  that  wound  round  the  electro-magnet  itself;  the 
quantity-armature  has  an  insulated  conductor  composed  of  4 
plates  of  copper,  each  67  feet  in  length,  6  inches  wide,  and  -j^th 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  superposed  in  metallic  contact.  The  weight 
of  the  armature-intensity  coUs  is  232  lbs. ;  that  of  the  insulated 
plates  in  the  quantity-armature  344  lbs.,  and  its  total  weight  ^ 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  The  principle  developed  by  Mr. 
Wilde  is  that  by  charging  the  large  electro-magnet  by  means 
of  the  magneto-electric  battery  with  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
quantity  of  magnetism  it  is  capable  of  imbibing,  and  by  means 
of  this  adjunct  maintaining  constantly  this  full  charge,  the  maxi- 
mum electrical  current  can  be  drawn  off  by  the  Siemens'  arma- 
ture (s'  /)  from  the  electro-magnet  (cb,  u,  u).  The  increase  of 
power  so  obtained  is  continuously  as  far  greater  than  that  which 
is  obt€dnable  from  revolving  the  same  armature  in  an  uncharged 
<3fr  partially  charged  magnet  as  the  cube  of  the  saturation  is  to 
the  cube  of  the  residual  magnetism  naturally  contained  in  the 
iron  of  the  magnet. 

The  experiments  performed  with  Mr.  Wilde's  large  machine, 
during  the  time  it  was  stationed  in  the  lower  library  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  were  most  interesting  and  marvellous,  although 
necessarily  they  were  restricted  in  variety  by  the  absence  of 
auxiliary  philosophical  apparatus  of  anything  like  sufficient  size 
or  capacity  for  receiving  such  an  unrivalled  stream  of  electrical 
force,  and  consequently  the  chief  display  of  its  powers  consisted 
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in  developing  its  powerfid  light,  and  in  the  heating  and  fusing 
of  bars  and  wires  of  various  lengths  of  different  metals.  This 
light  as  shown  in  the  library  presented  most  remarkable  features, 
and  Was  strong  enough  to  make  itself  powerfully  supreme  over 
the  brighest  daylight  of  that  period  of  the  year — February.  It 
was  generated  from  stout  carbon  points  over  a  foot  in  length, 
and  half  an  inch  square ;  and  when  concentrated  by  a  polished 
reflector,  a  beam  of  white  light,  2  feet  in  diameter,  issued  forth 
glittering  upon  every  object  in  its  gradually  widening  path  with 
more  thaoi  the  brilliancy  of  sunshine.  Around  the  white  central 
beam  was  an  outer  cylinder  of  bluish  light,  within  the  r^on  of 
which,  blue,  violet,  and  mauve  coloured  ribbons  and  dresses  ex- 
Jiibited  the  like  exquisite  intensification  of  hue  as  when  under 
the  rich  rays  of  magnesium.  Only  one  feature  in  the  light  was 
even  seemingly  at  all  objectionable,  and  this  was  a  certain 
exceedingly  rapid  flicker ;  but  scarcely  noticeable  when  the  hwck 
was  turned  upon  the  source.  This  flicker  is,  however,  peculiar 
only  to  this  particular  machine,  and  is  not  observable  in  the 
smaller  7-inch  or  5-inch  machines  which  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Wilde ;  it  could  be  overcome  in  the  present  one  by  an 
acceleration  of  the  speed  of  the  armature  from  1,500  to  2,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  or  by  the  use  of  a  commutator  to  send 
the  electrical  currents  in  one  direction.  In  no  way  is  it  a 
defect,  for  when  the  light  is  difiused  out  of  doors,  this  tremu- 
lousness  is  not  perceptible  at  a  short  distance  away;  as  for 
example,  when  it  was  displayed  from  the  top  of  Burlington 
House,  the  flicker  was  not  noticeable  at  the  gateway  of  the 
court-yard,  where  at  night  I  distinctly  read  the  small  brevi^ 
print  of  one  of  the  popular  sixpenny  editions  of  Cooper's  "Water- 
Witch,"  and  obtained  distinctly  the  shadow  of  the  flame  of  a 
lucifer-match  on  the  back  of  my  invitation  card.  The  reason 
for  not  using  a  commutator,  is  that  something  of  the  force  <^ 
the  current  would  be  lost;  opposite  currents  are  therefore 
allowed  to  alternate  at  the  carbon  points  with  immense  rapidity, 
and  what  we  really  see  in  the  flicker  of  the  light  is  the  flash, 
first  of  a  currentdownward  from  above,  and  then  the  flash  up¥rards 
of  a  current  from  below.  These  reversals,  accomplished  3,000 
times  a  minute,  are  appreciable  by  the  optic  nerves,  but  at  4,000 
times  would  not  be  so.  It  is,  however,  no  defect,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  penetration,  volume,  or  practical  value  of  the 
marvellous  beam.  It  was  also  wonderful  to  see  the  actual  flames 
dashing  out  around  the  incandescent  points  of  the  carbons. 
The  spectrum  of  the  arc  of  light  between  the  carbons  (which 
were  kept  by  a  Dubosq  lamp  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  each  other),  as  seen  through  a  Browning's  direct  vision 
spectroscope,  was  most  gorgeous,  the  lines  of  burning  iron, 
sodium,  and  other  impurities  in  the  carbons  coming  out  with  the 
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greatest  l^rilliaiK^,  as  also  did  a  splendid  bluish  line  far  in  the 
violet  portion^  and  probably  due  to  the  incandescence  of  the 
mtrogen  of  the  air. 

When  the  carbons  were  placed  horizontally  between  the 
actual  terminals  of  the  machine,  without  any  reflector  whatever, 
the  light  was  diffused  all  over  the  room  with  the  most  agreeable 
softness,  nothwithstanding  its  intensity,  and  a  modification  of 
some  such  natural  method  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  one 
for  illuminating  large  squares  and  other  public  open  spaces. 
Even  in  broad  daylight  Mr.  Wilde's  electric  light  had  the 
power  of  throwing  tiie  distinct  and  beautiful  shadow  of  a 
burning  wax  candle  on  a  screen  upon  the  wall  50  feet  distant, 
marking  out  with  exquisite  perfection  the  gaseous  core  of  the 
flame,  bordered  by  a  bright  outline  of  the  section  of  the  flame 
itself,  whilst  the  small  inner  flame,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
wick,  was  also  shown  in  darker  shadow,  outlined  with  a  fainter 
line  of  light.  It  cast  the  shadow  of  the  flame  of  burning 
magnesiiun  as  black  as  night  upon  a  wall  eight  feet  distant,  an 
evidence  unmistakeable  of  the  superior  intensity  of  the  electric 
beam,  for  supposing  the  shadow  to  have  been  that  of  dense 
fiunes  within  tiie  flame,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  side 
of  the  magnesium  fire  was  still  throwing  all  its  powerful  rays 
upon  the  screen  over  its  own  shadow,  produced  by  the  more 
distant  electric  light. 

The  heating  power  of  the  machine  was  shown  by  the  fusion 
of  a  bar  of  iron,  15  inches  in  length,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick ;  whilst  upwards  of  7  feet  of  ordinary  iron  wire, 
such  as  is  used  for  the  fencing  of  fields,  was  brought  to  white- 
ness, and  along  its  entire  length  tears  of  molten  metal  trickled 
iast  and  freely  down,  until  the  attenuated  wire  broke,  and  fell 
upon  the  floor. 

The  most  marvellous  exhibition,  however,  was  the  actual 
fusion  of  a  bar  of  platinum,  18  inches  in  length,  and  0*21 
inch  in  diameter.  The  high  temperature  at  which  platinum 
can  only  be  melted  is  very  well  known.  Indeed,  it  is  by  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blast  alone  that  platinum  can  be  commercially 
prepared.  A  bar  of  platinum,  0*30  in  diameter,  was  afterwards 
fixed  to  the  terminsJs,  9  inches  apart,  and  maintained  for  a 
short  period  at  incandescent  whiteness,  but  fusion  was  not 
allowed  to  take  place,  the  platinum  being  rather  too  expensive 
a  material  to  play  freely  with.  The  bar  thus  experimented 
upon  was  in  value  about  i£25. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  current  from  Mr.  Wilde's  machine  when 
■ent  through  an  induction-coil,  some  indication  was  given 
in  the  effects  produced  upon  a  large  instrument  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ladd  for  a  smaller  electro-magnetic 
machine.   This  coil  consisted  of  four  miles  of  No.  27  copper  wire. 
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0*017  inch  diameter^  the  usual  wire  for  ordinary  large  coils 
being  No.  35,  diameter  0*008  inch.  The  current  from  the 
intensity-armature  of  Mr.  Wilde's  machine  was  sent  throng 
the  primary  wire,  the  induction  current  being  then  shown  across 
the  points  without  any  condenser  being  used.  The  current  was 
sent  from  the  big  armature  for  a  few  seconds  only,  Mr.  Ladd 
being  naturally  afraid  of  damage  to  his  instrument.  The  re- 
sult was  a  perfect  arc  of  flame  which,  if  measured  in  its  full 
high  bend,  would  be  at  least  4  inches,  the  carbon  points  attached 
to  the  terminals  being  2  inches  asunder.  When  a  platinum 
break  was  used  with  this  coil  for  but  an  instant,  the  combustion 
was  so  great  that  with  about  a  dozen  flashes  it  so  fused  the  ends 
of  the  platinum  rods  as  to  make  the  distilled  water  in  which 
they  were  immersed  like  ink  with  the  solution  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  Wilde's  magnificent  machine  is  a  practically  accomplished 
feict,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  a  7-inch  apparatus  is  about 
to  be  set  to  work  for  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  light- 
houses. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  several  other  important  models 
and  propositions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  proposal  by  Mr. 
Siemens  to  take  the  electrical  force  direct  from  the  electro- 
magnet without  any  previous  separate  charging  by  a  distinct 
magneto-electric  machine.  Mr.  Siemens  has  found  that  after 
imparting  the  slightest  magnetism  to  an  electro-magnet — and 
there  is  always  sufficient  residual  magnetism  for  the  purpose— 
the  armature  can  be  made  to  intensify  it  and  to  impart  at  each 
revolution  a  higher  charge  to  the  magnet,  thus  absorbing  at  each 
turn  more  and  more  magnetism  and  returning  a  more  and  more 
intensified  current  into  the  magnet,  causing  in  this  way,  by  its 
own  action,  an  incessant  augmentation  of  force  until  the  power 
of  the  magnet  would  become  sufficient  to  arrest  the  action  of 
the  machine  by  overpowering  the  force  employed  to  drive  it,  or 
by  heating  the  coil  around  it  to  a  degree  that  would  injure  the 
insulating  cover  of  the  wire. 

Mr.  Siemens'  machine  consists  of  a  battery  of  electro-magnets, 
within  which  a  coiled  armature  is  rapidly  rotated  in  the  same 
way  as  within  Mr.  Wilde's  large  electro-magnet,  the  difference 
in  the  two  machines  being  that  Mr.  Siemens'  periodically  and 
alternately  charges  and  discharges  the  accumulated  magnetism, 
whilst  Mr.  Wilde  continuously  withdraws  the  full  electric  force 
fromhis  electro-magnet  and  as  constantly  refurnishes  the  electro- 
magnet with  electricity  by  a  separate  magnetic  machine  acting 
independently  but  simultaneously.  Mr.  Siemens  proposes  to 
utilise  his  invention  by  conveying  the  current  from  tie  machine 
ashore  by  a  submarine  cable  to  beacons  and  light-vessels  afloat, 
on  board  which  it  will  be  accumulated  and  intensified  in  a 
suitable  induction-coil.     A  keeper  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
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lever  is  balanced  at  the  other  end  by  a  heavy  weight.  When 
the  induction-coil  is  fully  charged^  its  magnetic  attraction  will 
draw  down  the  keeper,  and  the  contact  of  a  platinum  point  with 
a  cup  of  mercury  is  broken  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever,  a 
bright  flash  being  emitted.  The  accumulation  of  electricity 
again  goes  on  in  the  induction-coil  until  the  keeper  end  of  the 
lever  is  again  depressed,  contact  broken  at  the  opposite  weighted 
end,  and  the  flash  repeated ;  and  so  on  continuously.  By  means 
of  clock-work  arrangement,  and  an  excentric  plate  dipping 
periodically  into  the  mercury  contact,  the  transmission  of  the 
current  from  the  land  machine  can  be  delayed  for  definite 
intervals,  and  by  such  periods,  combined  with  the  intermittent 
flashes,  the  beacon  can  be  made  to  optically  speak  its  name  in 
unmistakable  terms  and  to  convey  its  needed  warning  to  every 
mariner.  The  commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  and  some  of 
the  autJiorities  connected  with  the  Southern  Lights  have  already 
entertained  the  project. 

Professor  Wheatstone  has  also  proposed  a  similar  method  for 
the  direct  conversion  of  dynamicsd  into  electrical  force  founded 
on  the  like  gradual  augmentation  of  the  slightest  polarity  into 
a  powerful  magnet.  The  construction  of  Mr.  Wheatstone's 
model  is  this.  The  case  of  the  electro-magnet  is  a  plate  of  soft 
iron  15  inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth  bent  into 
a  horse-shoe  form  and  coiled  round  by  640  feet  of  insulated 
copper  (iV^h  inch)  wire.  Within  it  is  a  rotating  Siemens  arma- 
ture 8^  inches  long,  coiled  longitudinally  with  80  feet  of  wire 
like  that  on  the  electro-magnet.  Professor  Wheatstone  shows 
the  existence  of  an  energetic  current  by  heating  4  inches  of 
platinum  wire  -OOG?  inch  diameter.  This  heating  power  is 
obtained  by  making  a  short  circuit  through  the  wire  and  is 
temporarily  of  great  intensity  but  quickly  subsides ;  and  a 
current  can  then  only  be  maintained  equal  to  keeping  one  inch 
of  the  wire  at  a  red  heat. 

Mr.  Ladd's  first  model  consisted  of  two  plates  of  soft  iron 
(A,  B)  about  7^  inches  in  length,  2 J  inches  in  breadth,  and  J 
inch  thick,  placed  horizontally,  with  a  Siemens  rotating  arma- 
ture between  them  at  each  end  (EE,  HH).  Over  each  of  these 
plates  about  30  yards  of  insulating  wire  (No.  10)  is  coiled 
{kkk  k).  The  armature  at  one  end  {h  K)  acts  in  connection 
vrith  a  magnet  or  piece  of  soft  iron,  having  a  slight  quantity  of 
residual  magnetism.  The  current  from  tiiis  armature  charges 
the  electro-magnet  (a  6).  The  second  armature  (ee)  at  the 
other  end  of  the  electro-magnet  takes  oflf  the  electricity  which 
is  conveyed  by  copper  wires  to  two  fixed  terminals  (s  8),  whence 
it  is  applied  to  the  practical  purpose  required.  The  power  of 
this  little  model  is  very  great,  and  suflScient  to  maintain  three 
inches  of  platinum  wire  ('01  inch  diameter)  at  a  white  heat. 
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A  valuable  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Tisley  for  coiling 
the  armature  rotating  within  an  electro-magnet  with  two 
distinct  wires  so  arranged  that  the  terminals  of  one  being  in 
connection  with  the  electro-magnet  supplies  a  current  to  charge 
it  whilst  a  current  is  carried  off  by  the  other  wire  to  do  the 
practical  work  required  of  the  machine. 

The  machine  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  has  two  armatures 
measuring  12  in.  long  2^  in.  diameter;  when  arranged  for 
quantity,  it  will  give  250  cubic  centimetres  of  mixed  gas^ 
per  minute.  It  has  melted  18  in.  of  platinum  wire  1  millimetre 
thick,  and  will  maintain  4  feet  6  inches  of  wire  0*01  diameter 
persistently  at  white  heat. 

In  these  machines  the  conversion  of  the  dynamical  or  driving 
power  is  direct  and  seemingly  suffers  comparatively  but  very 
little  loss,  and  this  feature  is  well  shown  in  the  sensitive  fluctua- 
tions of  the  incandescence  of  the  platinum  wire  between  the 
terminals  in  consonance  with  the  variations  of  the  speed. 

The  final  success  amongst  all  these  various  and  future  plans 
will  be  in  favour  of  that  which  will  yield  the  most  economic 
utilization  of  the  primary  dynamical  power,  and  that  will  do  this 
without  inconvenience  or  delay  from  the  swelling  of  the  arma- 
tures, heated  by  the  magnetic  friction  when  rapidly  rotated. 
The  charge  sent  into  the  electro-magnet  must  almost  be  con- 
trolled within  proper  proportions,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  gain 
of  resistance  that  will  accumulate  in  the  machine  until  it 
equals  or  overcomes  the  motive  power.  Something  has  been 
already  done  in  this  last  direction  by  the  magnetic  shutter,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Tisley  and  which  being  proportionately  slid  over 
the  ends  of  the  plates  {k  k)  partially  cuts  off  the  magnetism 
acting  upon  the  generating  armature,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  improved  effect  in  the  armature  for  external  work  by 
completing  the  horse-shoe  form  of  the  magnet.  In  this  way 
the  power  to  work  it  can  be  regulated  from  two  men  to  two 
horses,  the  total  result  produced  of  course  depending  upon  the 
power  primarily  applied.  These  practical  electrical  subjects 
are  already  deeply  occupying  men's  minds,  and  their  pursuit 
must  bring  forth  good  fruit  In  a  few  years,  perhaps  sooner, 
it  will  be  our  duty  again  to  come  forward  to  describe  other  new 
electrical  machines. 
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THE  BOTANY  OF  A  COAL  MINE. 
By  WILLIAM  CARRUTHEKS,  F.L.S. 


IT  ia  the  practice  to  speak  of  the  known  plants  of  a  particular 
geological  period  as  a  Flora,  but  the  use  of  the  word  is  apt 
to  convey  a  very  erroneous  impression  of  the  extent  of  our 
acquaintance  with  the  plants  that  actually  existed  during  the 
time  that  the  rocks  of  the  period  were  being  deposited.  No 
stranger  would  venture  to  designate  the  description  of  a  hundred 
of  our  more  common  plants,  collected  during  a  visit  of  a  few 
hours  to  our  shores,  as  a  *^  British  Flora."  He  may  have 
diligently  employed  his  opportunities,  and  collected  an  unusually 
large  number  of  species  in  the  short  time  at  his  command,  but 
at  the  best  they  would  only  be  contributions  to  the  greater  work. 
One  expects  to  find  in  a  Flora  some  approach  to  a  description  of 
all  the  species  found  in  the  country. 

The  list  of  plants  which  constitute  the  Coal  Flora  has  been 
considered  as  giving  a  fair  representation  of  the  vegetation  of 
that  period,  but  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  plants  then 
flourishing  could  have  withstood  the  numerous  agencies  which 
produced  their  destruction.  The  chief  of  these  agencies  was  water. 
The  roof  shales,  in  which  have  been  preserved  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  determinable  remains  of  the  plants,  were  mud  deposits, 
and  the  water  which  deposited  this  mud  must  have  saturated  the 
loose  v^etable  matter  below.  Water  speedily  breaks  up  and 
destroys  v^etable  tissues,  reducing  them  in  the  end  to  an 
amorphous  pulp.  Lindley  has  by  experiment  shown  that  all 
plants  do  not  yield  in  an  equal  degree  to  this  influence.  He 
placed  177  specimens  belonging  to  various  natural  orders  into 
a  vessel  of  fresh  water.  At  the  end  of  two  years  121  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the  56  that  remained,  the  most 
perfect  specimens  were  those  of  Coniferae,  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
Lycopodiacese.  It  follows  then,  that  a  varied  vegetation  placed 
in  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal  beds  were  formed 
would  leave  no  recognisable  remains,  while  they  nevertheless 
might  contribute  greatly  to  the  amorphous  coal  mass  itself. 
The  record  of  the  Flora  of  the  coal  measures  is  further 
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rendered  defective,  by  the  limited  extent  to  which  even  those 
plants  that  are  preserved  in  the  rocks  have  been  examined  by 
man.  And  if  this  is  true  of  the  carboniferous  period,  it  is  much 
more  so  of  all  the  other  life  systems,  whose  only  records  are  to 
be  found  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  for  the  economic  value  of  the 
plant  products  of  this  period  have  brought  under  observation  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  remains  than  of  those  of  any,  we  may 
almost  say,  of  all  the  other  geological  epochs.  Yet,  how  litde 
of  the  100,000  tons  of  coal  annually  brought  to  the  siir&ce  in 
Britain,  is  ever  scanned  by  the  palaeontologist.  It  is  often  the 
merest  accident  that  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  form, 
as  for  instance,  fine  and  rare  specimens  have  sometimes  been 
disclosed  by  the  splitting  of  the  coal,  when  it  was  being  con- 
sumed, and  have  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  accidental 
glance  of  an  educated  eye.  But,  while  the  coal  is  brought  to 
view,  and  a  chance  is  given  to  examine  its  contents,  the  shales 
which  contain  the  more  perfect  remains  are  lefl  by  the  collier  to 
form  a  secure  roof  to  his  mine. 

No  less  than  300  species  of  plants  have  been  described  from 
the  rocks  of  the  Coal  period  in  Britain.  Many  of  these  are, 
however,  established  on  imperfect  materials.  The  specimens 
are  so  fragmentary  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  various 
portions  that  belong  to  the  same  plant.  The  root  is  rarely 
connected  with  the  stem,  the  st^m  with  the  branches,  or  the 
branches  with  the  leaves  or  fruit;  consequently  all  these  parts 
have  been  referred  to  different  genera,  and  have  received 
different  names.  With  increased  materials,  and  additional 
observations,  the  means  are  occasionally  turning  up,  which  enable 
us  to  reduce  some  of  these  genera,  and  while  new  forms  are 
being  described,  the  tendency  of  modem  research  is  rather  to 
decrease  the  number  of  genera  and  species.  We  shall  have 
to  adduce  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the  course  of  our 
paper. 

Eliminating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  genera  that  have  been 
thus  erroneously  foimded  on  imperfect  materials,  it  is  remarkable 
to  what  a  small  number  of  forms  the  plants  of  the  coal  measures 
may  be  reduced.  Ferns,  and  the  fossils  to  which  the  generic 
names  of  Sigillaria^  Lepidodendroii,  CaZami^es, and  Dadoxylon, 
have  been  given,  comprise  almost  the  whole  of  the  known  Flora. 
Nearly  half  of  the  species  described  are  ferns,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  contributed  to  any  great  extent  to  the  formation 
of  coal  ;  for  while  their  vascular  tissue  does  not  easily  decom- 
pose, their  remains  are  extremely  rare  in  coal,  and  they  are 
chiefly  known  from  the  occurrence  of  their  fronds  in  the  roof 
shales.  Two  or  three  arborescent  ferns  have  been  observed, 
but  the  great  majority  seem  to  have  been  herbaceous  plants, 
which  flourished  on  the  mai'gins  of  the  lakes  that  covered  the 
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submerged  forests,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  brought 
down  the  mud  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

The  vascular  tissues  found  in  the  coal,  or  seen  in  the  film  of 
charcoal,  or  so-called  **  mother-coal,"  that  separates  the  coal  into 
layers  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  seam,  belong  all  to  one  or 
other  of  the  genera  mentioned.  The  absence  of  foliage,  and  of 
cellular  plants  might  have  been  expected  from  the  experiments 
of  Professor  Lindley,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Many  deposits 
of  peat  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  cellular  plants,  and 
as  the  moist  atmosphere,  which  necessarily  prevailed  in  the 
extensive  forests  that  covered  the  great  areas  now  forming  the 
coal  fields  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  was  specially  fitted  for 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  cellular  parasites,  such  as  lichens  and 
masses,  it  is  probable  that  these  simpler  forms  greatly  helped 
to  make  up  the  amorphous  substance  of  the  coal.  We  could 
not  expect  the  structure  or  forms  of  these  to  be  preserved.  The 
only  cellular  plants  of  the  coal  measures — species  of  polyporous 
fungi — have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Binney  to  be  the  thick  ganoid 
scales  of  a  fish. 

Parasites  having  a  higher  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
than  cryptogams  may  have  flourished  on  the  trees  of  the 
carboniferous  forests — ^parasites  analogous  to  the  orchids  and 
aroids  of  tropical  forests.  A  confirmation  of  this  opinion  may 
be  found  in  the  only  certain  specimen  of  an  angiospermatous 
phanerogam  which  has  been  found  in  the  coal  measures,  and 
which  from  its  resemblance  to  the  inflorescence  of  some  recent 
Aroideae  its  discoverer  Dr.  Patterson  named  Pothodtes. 

In  examining  the  principal  forms  of  the  Coal  Flora  we  need 
do  little  more  than  refer  to  the  ferns.  Not  only  do  the  fossil 
species  obviously  belong  to  this  order,  but  some  of  the  forms  do 
not  apparently  differ  from  genera  now  living.  The  fructification, 
when  it  is  present,  the  venation,  and  the  few  specimens  in  which 
the  circinnate  venation  has  been  preserved,  show  that  in  their 
structure  and  economy  the  palaeozoic  species  agreed  with  their 
modem  representatives.  The  chief  difficulty  that  besets  this 
study  is  the  almost  invariable  absence  of  the  fructification,  upon 
which  the  modem  classification  of  the  order  is  chiefly  based. 
Brongniart  has  employed  the  venation,  and  in  the  absence  of 
firuit  the  best  characters  are  to  be  obtained  from  it ;  but  the 
examination  of  a  large  series  of  recent  species  shows,  that  many 
forms  widely  separated  systematically,  have  similar  venation. 
The  general  outline  of  the  frond  has  also  been  used  for  obtain- 
ing specific  characteristics,  but  among  living  forms  a  great 
variety  in  this  respect  occurs.  It  is  probable  that  on  account 
of  errors  from  the  necessarily  unsatisfactory  materials  for  classi- 
fication, the  number  of  species  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
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und  on  the  other  hand  that  some  really  different  plants  haTe 
been  united  under  a  single  species. 

The  plants  which  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
formation  of  the  coal^  are  those  included  in  the  genus  SigiUaria. 
Their  fluted  trunks  and  tuberculated  roots  are  among  the  first 
fossils  that  a  student  observes  in  a  visit  to  a  coal  field.  The 
roots  (Stigmaria)  were  long  a  puzzle  to  botanists.  They  were 
observed  to  proceed  from  a  large  central  and  apparently  perfect 
'^  cup  or  dome,"  and^  dichotomously  dividing,  they  extended  to 
a  great  distance  in  the  shale  in  which  they  were  preserved 
in  a  singularly  perfect  condition.  Lindley  and  Hutton,  after 
examining  several  perfect  specimens,  as  they  supposed,  during 
the  progress  of  their  "Fossil  Flora,'*  gave  up  their  original 
opinion,  that  it  was  a  prostrate  land  plant,  and  considered  it  in 
the  end,  as  a  huge  aquatic  plant,  growing  on  the  soft  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  still  lakes.  Brongniart,  firom  a  consideration  of 
the  structures  of  the  two  genera,  suggested  that  Stigmaria 
might  be  the  root  of  Sigillaria ;  but  tiie  first  step  to  a  positive 
determination  of  the  true  nature  of  the  plant  was  made  by  Sir 
William  Logan,  when  he  observed  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield 
that  eve^  bed  of  coal  rested  on  a  layer  of  under  clay,  which  was 
full  of  atigmcuria,  and  the  relation  suggested  by  Brongniart 
was  established  by  Mr.  Binney,  who  traced  the  connection 
between  the  sigillarian  trunk  and  the  stigmarian  roots  in  a 
quarry  at  St  Helen's,  in  1843. 

The  supposed  leaves  which  are  given  off  by  the  roots  through-' 
out  their  whole  course  and  from  every  portion  of  their  circum- 
ference, are  rootlets  composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  except 
a  slender  bundle  of  vessels  which  passes  through  them.  These 
rootiets  have  been  traced  to  a  length  of  twenty  feet. 

Although  specimens  of  Sigillaria  are  so  abundant,  they  are 
so  imperfect  that  less  is  known  of  this  genus  than  of  almost  any 
of  the  other  coal  plants.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  trunk  was 
simple  or  branched,  and  whether  the  foliage  was  composed  of 
linear  leaves  or  femlike  fronds,  and  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
its  fructification.  It  is  consequently  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
very  different  notions  have  been  entertained  of  its  systematic 
position.  By  Lindley  and  Hutton,  and  by  Cordau,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  Evjphorbiacece,  by  Schlotheim  to  palms,  by  von  Martins 
to  Cactiy  by  Sternberg  to  ferns,  by  Brongniart  to  a  position  in- 
termediate between  Lycopodiacece  and  CycadecBy  by  Hooker  to 
LycopodiacecBf  by  Dawson  to  Cycadece,  and  lastiy,  Goeppert  who 
has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study  of  fossil  plants,  writes,  within 
the  last  few  months,  that  its  true  position  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Both  Brongniart  and  Binney  have  described  the  internal 
structure  of  supposed  species  of  Sigillaria,  but  the  external 
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markings,  which  are  the  only  characters  by  which  Sigillaria 
and  Lepidodendron  can  be  separated,  show  that  the  fossils  so  de- 
scribed were  nearer  to,  if  not  genuine  species  of,  the  latter  genus. 
In  the  absence,  however,  of  stems  showing  structure,  several 
specimens  of  Stigmaria  have  been  found  in  which  the  various 
tissues  have  been  preserved.  In  a  beautiful  series  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  the  late  Eobert  Brown,  I  have  traced  the 
various  parts.  The  axis  was  composed  of  elongated  scalariform 
cells.  Around  this  was  a  compact  cylinder  of  scalariform  vessels, 
perforated  by  bundles,  which  passed  to  the  rootlets,  but  without 
any  trace  of  medullary  rays.  This  was  surrounded  by  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  cellular  tissue,  forming  the  great  bulk  of  the 
root,  through  which  passed  the  bundles  to  the  rootlets. 

Tlie  scalariform  tissue  and  the  absence  of  medullary  rays  are 
of  importance  in  estimating  the  systematic  position  of  the  fossil, 
and  these  both  clearly  point  to  it«  being  a  true  cryptogam.  As 
the  structure  of  Stigmaria  agrees  with  what  is  known  of  the 
stems  of  species  described  as  Sigillaria  eleganSy  S,  vascida/ria, 
Lepidodendron  HarcouHii,  &c.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
exhibits  the  true  structure  of  Sigillaria  itself.  It  is  true  that 
Dawson  refers  to  this  genus  a  stem  composed  chiefly  of  disc- 
bearing  woody  fibre,  but  it  is  not  evident  from  either  the 
drawing  or  description,  that  this  remarkable  stem  really  bdonged 
to  SigUlaria ;  and  it  differs  so  much  from  the  known  structure 
of  the  roots  as  well  as  of  the  allied  forms  named  that  we  hesitate 
to  place  it  there.  The  medullary  rays  described  and  figured  by 
Brongniart  have  not  been  seen  in  any  other  specimen,  and  an 
examination  of  his  beautiful  drawings  convinces  me  that  the 
interspaces  between  the  vascular  tissue,  which  he  has  described 
as  m^uUaiy  rays,  are  accidentally  produced  by  the  splitting  up 
of  the  tissues.  He  found  no  indications  of  the  walls  of  the 
medullary  cells,  which  would  certainly  have  been  apparent  in  a 
fossil  so  perfectly  preserved  as  his  Sigillaria  elegans. 

All  that  is  Certainly  known  of  Sigillariay  tends  to  establish 
the  opinion  advanced  by  Hooker,  that  it  is  allied  to  Lepido^ 
dendron,  and  consequently  belongs  like  that  fossil,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  to  the  order  Lycopodiacece. 

The  extent  of  our  acquaintance  with  Lepidodendron  is  in 
singular  contrast  with  what  we  know  of  Sigillaria.  The  only 
part  of  the  plant  about  which  there  is  the  least  uncertainty  is 
the  root.  The  stem,  branches,  foliage  and  fruit  are  all  well 
known. 

Lepidodendron  was  a  branching  tree  of  considerable  size. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  genera  of  coal  plants  by  the 
lozenge-shaped  leaf  scais  being  arranged  spirally  on  the  stem. 

The  axis  of  the  stem  (pi.  xvi.  fig.  12)  is  composed  of  elongated 
utricles  of  various  sizes,  irregularly  arranged,  and  having  thin 
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walls  marked  with  scalariform  bars.  This  is  so  different  a 
structure  from  the  pith  of  a  dicotyledon  that  it  can  only  be 
compared  to  it  from  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  stem. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  compact  cylinder  consisting  of  long  sca- 
lariform vessels,  which  somewhat  increase  in  size  from  the  inner 
margin  to  the  outer,  this  increase  being  suflScient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  enlarged  circumference,  with  the  addition 
of  only  a  few  series  of  vessels.  As  there  is  no  true  medullar}' 
cellular  tissue  in  the  axis,  so  there  are  no  medullary  rays  passing 
through  the  woody  cylinder ;  it  is  however  penetrated  by  the 
vascular  bundles  which  supply  the  leaves  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  or  misnamed  medullary  rays.  The  woody  cy- 
linder is  surrounded  by  a  great  thickness  of  cellular  tissue, 
which  extends  to  the  exterior  of  the  stem  and  is  composed  of 
three  distinct  and  separable  layers.  The  inner  zone  has  never, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  perfectly  preserved  in  any  specimen,  yet 
traces  of  it  may  be  occasionally  seen.  Its  absence  arises  from 
its  extremely  delicate  structure.  The  cells  of  the  middle  zone 
have  thicker  walls,  and  have  consequently  more  frequently 
resisted  decomposition  before  fossilisation  made  them  permanent. 
In  the  outer  zone  the  cells  are  very  much  lengthened,  and  have 
a  smaller  diameter,  resembling  very  closely  true  woody  fibre. 
The  cell  walls  of  the  three  zones  are  'without  markings  of  any 
kind. 

The  vascular  bundles  which  pass  through  the  woody  cylinder 
traverse  these  cellular  layers  to  the  leaves  and  branches.  Each 
bundle  consists  of  scalariform  vessels  very  much  finer  than  those 
of  the  wood  of  the  stem,  surrounded  by  elongated  cells  like 
those  of  the  outer  zone,  and  probably  still  further  by  a  delicate 
parenchyma,  which  disappeared  before  it  was  fossilised.  The 
only  evidence  I  have  of  the  existence  of  this  cellular  tissue  is 
that  the  bundles  never  fill  the  cavities  in  the  tissues  of  the  stem 
through  which  they  pass.  The  vascular  bundles  terminate  in 
the  points  seen  on  the  areoles  of  the  stem,  which  are  the  scare 
of  the  bases  of  the  leaves. 

The  woody  cylinder  is  of  different  thicknesses  in  different 
stems,  and  appears  to  have  increased  with  the  growth  of  the 
tree;  there  is  however  no  indication  of  interruption  in  the 
growth  or  of  seasonal  layers ;  but  the  whole  cylinder  could  not 
have  been  developed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  zone  of  slender  and  consequently  rarely  preserved 
cellular  tissue  which  surrounded  the  woody  cylinder  was  analo- 
gous in  its  functions  to  the  cambium  layer  of  phanerogamous 
stems,  like  a  similar  structure  which  occurs  in  recent  I/yco- 
podiaeece. 

The  leaves  were  simple,  lanceolate,  acute  and  sessile.  They 
had   a  single  median  nerve.      The    younger  branches  were 
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densely  covered  with  leaves ;  and  the  scars  left  on  the  trunk 
after  they  perished  give  the  beautiful  markings  by  which  the 
dififerent  species  are  distinguished.  The  leaves  when  found 
separately  are  called  LepidophylUt. 

The  fruit  was  a  strobilus  (Lepidostrobus)  (pi,  xvi.  fig.  1) 
farmed  from  a  shortened  branch,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
converted  into  scales  that  support  on  their  upper  surface  a 
single  large  sporangium  (fig.  4),  which  appears  to  contain  both 
macrospores  (fig.  5)  and  microspores. 

These  sporiferous  strobili  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in 
general  appearance  and  arrangement  of  parts  from  those  of 
some  recent  Lycopodiacece,  except  in  the  great  difference  of 
size,  but  their  containing  two  kinds  of  spores  indicates  an  affi- 
nity rather  with  Rhizocarpeoe. 

Another  cone  {Memingites,  fig.  2),  having  the  same  external 
appearance,  occurs  in  the  coal  measures  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  found  connected  with  any  supporting  plant.  Its  sporangia 
(fig.  3)  occur  in  enormous  quantity  in  many  coals,  and  the  tree 
on  which  it  was  borne— probably  one  of  the  lepidendroid  forms — 
must  have  been  very  abundant,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
formation  of  coal.  It  differed  from  Lepidodendron  in  having 
numerous  small  sporangia  supported  on  each  scale. 

The  structure  of  the  stem  also  confirms  the  near  affinity  of 
Lepidodendron  to  our  living  vascular  cryptogams.  In  general 
arrangement  of  parts  they  agree  indeed  more  with  OycadecGy  and 
thus  appear  to  support  the  views  of  Dawson  in  regard  to  tSigil-- 
laria^  but  the  minute  structure  of  the  vascular  tissue  and  the 
absence  of  medullary  rays  are  much  more  important  characters 
than  the  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  stem,  which  is  often  very  different  in  the  same 
order  of  plants.  A  comparison  of  the  fossil  arborescent  trunk 
with  the  slender  stem  of  a  modem  lycopod  shows  that  the  prin- 
cipal differences  are  the  existence  of  a  pseudo-medulla,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  vascular  tiseiue  as  a  solid  cylinder  in  the 
fossil  genus  as  against  the  central  position  and  loose  structure 
of  the  vascular  tissue  in  the  recent  plant.  In  both  the  recent 
and  fossil  stems  the  vascular  tissues  are  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
thin  walled  cells,  which  has  disappeared  in  all  the  dried  speci- 
mens of  Lycopodium  I  have  examined,  leaving  the  axis  free, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  rarely  preserved  in  Lepido- 
dendron. 

Perhaps  more  genera  have  been  established  for  the  different 
parts  of  Calamitea  than  for  the  fragments  of  any  other  fossil 
genus.  The  stem  has  been  described  as  CaUmdtea^  Calamitea^ 
and  Calaraodendron  I  the  foliage  as  Asterophyllites,  Annu- 
laria,  Hippurites  and  SphenophylhiTriy  and  the  fruit  as  VoUc 
mannia,  Aphyllostachya,  HuUonia,  &c 
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The  axis  of  the  stem  of  Calcmdtea  (pi.  xvi.  fig.  13)  was  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissue^  and  this  was  surrounded  by  a  solid 
cylinder  of  wood  entirdy  composed  of  scalariform  vessels,  and 
without  any  trace  of  medullary  rays.  The  vascular  tissue  was 
developed  frgm  a  series  of  equidistant  points  near  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  grew  outwards  and  laterally 
imtil  they  united  in  a  continuous  cylinder  fluted  on  the  inner 
surfeice  and  with  the  flutings  filled  with  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  axis.  A  similar  structure  exists  in  the  arborescent  stems  of 
some  species  of  Cactus.  There  were  constrictions  at  r^^ar 
intervals  in  the  woody  cylinder,  as  in  some  recent  ArtocarpeoB. 
The  wood  was  covered  by  a  thin  epidermal  layer  of  parenchyma^ 
which  is  less  seldom  preserved  than  the  cellular  structiure  of  the 
axis. 

The  stem  somewhat  rapidly  contracted  at  the  base,  the  nodes 
shortening,  and  giving  off  long  cylindrical  roots  which  spread 
laterally  through  the  soil. 

The  main  stem  was  simple,  but  at  intervals  gave  off  whorls 
of  dender  branches,  and  these  again  bore  branches  or  leaves 
also  arranged  in  whorls.  The  leaves  were  capillary  {Aetero- 
phyUdtes)  linear-lanceolate  (Annularia^  and  .Hippuritea)  or 
cuneate  {Sphenophyllum)  and  each  whorl  contained,  in  different 
species,  from  five  to  twenty  leaves. 

The  fruit  was  a  strobilus  (fig.  7)  composed  of  whorls  of 
scales  alternating  with  and  protecting  whorls  of  peltate  leaves, 
which  supported  the  sporangia  (fig.  4).  The  spores  were  simple 
and  not  compound  as  in  Lepidoatrobus. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  r^arding  the  sys- 
tematic position  of  Calamites.  It  was  originally  supposed  that 
they  were  huge  EquiaetaceoBi  from  the  jointed  and  fluted  stems. 
But  these  characters,  which  have  been  always  described  as 
external,  are  really  on  the  interior  of  the  woody  cylinder. 
Galamites  occur  fossil  either  as  cylinders  of  coal,  the  empty 
cellular  core  filled  with  sand,  clay,  or  other  foreign  substance, 
or  more  frequently  as  flattened  stems  with  more  or  less  foreign 
matter  in  the  interior,  or  more  rarely  preserved  in  calcareous 
or  ironstone  nodules  and  preserving  to  some  extent  the  original 
structure.  When  the  plants  were  destroyed  the  cellular  axis 
speedily  disappeared,  and  the  woody  cylinder  alone  formed  the 
layer  of  coal.  The  cast  of  the  interior,  which  in  time  became 
harder  than  the  vascular  tissues  of  the  stem,  acted  upon  as  it  was 
by  the  water  that  saturated  the  deposit,  resisted  more  success- 
fully the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  deposits  which  in 
compressing  the  stem  produced  on  its  outer  surface  a  coimter- 
part  of  the  furrows  and  constrictions  of  the  internal  cast.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  stem  was  entirely  free  from  these  markings, 
so  that  the  affinity  to  Equisetece  derived  from  them  is  valueless. 
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Is  is  singular  however,  to  find  that  afta:  being  referred  by  some 
to  Gymnosperms,  and  by  others  placed  among  the  incertoB 
secUs^  the  structure  of  the  fruit  shows  that  they  really  belong 
to  the  family  to  which  at  first,  though  on  false  observation,  they 
had  been  referred.  The  stem,  which  as  in  Lepi(hdendron 
and  SigUlaria  in  respect  of  their  modern  representatives,  is 
anomalous  when  compared  with  the  slender  stems  of  recent 
equisetums,  is  yet  only  such  a  modification  as  would  be  re- 
quired for  arborescent  forms  of  the  order. 

While  the  remains  of  GonifercB  as  distinct  and  recognisable 
fossils  are  rare  in  the  coal  measures,  the  abundance  of  coniferous 
structures  in  the  '^mother  coal",  shows  that  they  formed  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  forests  which  flourished  during 
the  Carboniferous  period.  Large  trunks  have  been  found  in 
sandstone  beds>  and  fragments  in  which  the  structure  is  more 
perfectly  preserved,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  nodules  in  the 
shale  or  in  the  coal  itself.  These  exhibit  in  transverse  section 
(fig.  10)  a  large  pith,  and  the  annual  rings  of  growth  character- 
istic of  perennial  exogenous  plants ;  and  when  cut  parallel  to 
the  medullary  rays,  not  only  are  the  cells  of  the  rays  distinctly 
seen,  but  the  disc-beariug  tissue  which  is  present  in  all  known 
Ooniferce.  ,  The  discs  occur  in  several  parallel  rows,  unlike  the 
common  conifers  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  which  they  are 
always  in  a  single  series.  They  have  on  this  account  been 
referred  to  the  araucarian  type  in  the  woody  structure  of  which 
the  same  arrangement  exists.  In  some  specimens,  referred  to 
Dadoxylon,  the  supposed  discs  are  rather  reticulations  (fig.  9) 
on  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  without  the  central  pore  which  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  true  disc-bearing  tissue.  Hooker  has 
further  elucidated  the  affinities  of  these  fossil  conifers  by  de- 
scribing a  Trigonocarpon  (fig.  11)  which  was  preserved  so  as 
to  exhibit  structure.  He  gives  satisfactory  reasons  deduced 
from  its  external  appearance  as  well  as  its  internal  structure  for 
considering  it  to  be  rather  a  coniferous  fruit  like  the  drupe  of 
a  SoMsburiay  than  related  to  palms  or  cycads  as  had  previously 
been  supposed.  He  also  points  out  the  probability  that  the 
species  of  Noeggerathia  described  as  the  fronds  of  ferns,  may 
have  been  the  foliage  of  the  same  trees.  So  that  here,  as  in 
Calamites  and  Lepidodendron,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  construct 
from  the  scattered  fragments  this  Salisburia-like  conifer  of  the 
coal  measures,  finding  its  tnmk  in  Dadoocylon  or  Pinites,  its 
pith  in  Sternbergia,  its  foliage  in  Noeggerathia  or  Cyclopteris, 
and  its  fi^iit  in  Trigonocarpon ! 

The  small  number  of  genera,  and  even  of  species  which  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  beds  of  coal,  is  remarkable ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  progress  of  research  will  even  yet 
greatly  reduce  both,  but  especijJly  the  number  of  species.     The 
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characters  by  which  the  different  stems  are  distinguished  are 
derived  from  variations  in  the  arrangement  and  forms  of  the 
scars  produced  by  the  bases  of  the  leaves.  In  recent  tree  ferns 
these  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  same  stem,  and  this  may  be 
expected  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  coal  plants  ;  and,  indeed, 
Binney  and  Hooker  have  noticed  the  scars  on  which  have  been 
founded  four  species  of  Sigillana  existing  on  a  single  stem. 
The  paucity  of  specific  and  generic  forms  reminds  one  of  the 
extensive  native  forests  of  conifers,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
which  consist  of  a  very  few,  sometimes  as  in  the  Wellingtonia 
groves  of  only  a  single  species,  but  the  conditioDs  under  which 
they  grew  were  very  different.  They  covered  extensive  plains, 
growing  on  a  wet,  clayey  soil.  The  temperature  was  not  neces- 
sarily very  high,  nor  the  composition  of  the  air  different  from 
what  exists  at  present.  The  growth  and  decay  of  the  forests 
were  very  rapid,  and  the  changes  indicated  by  the  succession  of 
coal,  shale,  and  sandstone  more  speedily  followed  each  other 
than  one  would  at  first  suppose.  Binney  has  observed  an  erect 
coniferous  stem  which  has  deposited  around  it  some  thickness  of 
sandstone,  a  layer  of  under  clay,  a  bed  of  coal,  another  of  shale, 
and  other  successive  deposits,  all  which  were  formed  while  it 
was  a  growing  tree.  Such  a  series  of  rapid  changes,  not  pro- 
duced by  violent  volcanic  agency,  is  unknown  in  the  present 
day.  Both  physically  and  botanically  the  coal  measures  pre- 
sent many  remarkable  problems  to  the  naturalist. 
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Magnified. 
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REVIEWS. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE.* 

r'O  years  ago  the  first  issue  of  Dr.  Brande's  Dictionaiy  was  commenced. 
The  work  is  now  completed,  and  we  only  wish  we  could  add  complete 
also.  The  general  reader  who  looks  at  the  long  list  of  contributors  to  the 
Dictionary  must  feel  satisfied  that  all  that  could  be  done  to  render  the  work 
perfect  has  been  effected.  When  he  finds  that  the  various  departments 
have  been  presided  over  by  such  distinguished  authorities  as  Professor 
Owen,  Dr.  Frankland,  Dr.  lindley,  and  Professor  Hirst,  he  feels  confident 
that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  consult  a 
scientific  dictionary.  But  when  one  conversant  with  the  progress  of  modern 
science  casts  his  eye  over  the  pages  of  Brande's  Dictionary  he  detects  many 
objectionable  features  which  a  careful  revision  ought  to  have  obliterated.  As 
we  stated  when  noticing  the  first  few  numbers  of  this  work,  we  are  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  department  of  Natural  History  has 
been  dealt  with.  This  branch  is  in  point  of  merit  far  below  all  others 
except  that  of  microscopy  (if  we  may  use  the  term),  which  has  practically 
received  no  attention  whatever.  Professor  Owen  and  Mr.  Carter  Blake  are 
the  writers  responsible  for  this  division  of  the  Dictionary,  and  of  the  labour 
of  these  gentlemen  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  anything  but  com- 
mendable terms.  Whether  Professor  Owen's  services  have  been  merely 
nominal,  or  whether  Mr.  Blake's  have  been  executive,  it  is  not  for  us  to  offer 
any  opinion.  But  this  we  must  state  in  justice  to  our  readers,  the  natural 
history  sections  of  the  work  by  no  means  represent  the  views  of  modem 
zoologists. 

That  our  opinion  is  well  founded  the  zoological  reader  may  at  once  see 
for  himself,  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Dictionary  and  reading  the 
definitions  of  those  terms  which  have  reference  to  general  Natural  History' 
and  Physiology.  Let  us  see  for  example  what  is  stated  under  the  heading 
of  Animal.  It  is  doubtless  a  very  difficult  matter  to  give  an  imimpeachable 
definition  of  an  animal,  and  as  this  difHculty  is  appreciated  by  the  zoologist, 
we  should  have  expected  nothing  more  from  a  writer  than  a  very  general 
and  outlinear  expression  of  the  characters  which  serve  to  separate  the  animal 
from  the  plant.  The  writer  of  the  article,  however,  does  not  experience 
the  obstacles  which  most  physiologists  encounter ;  his  views,  we  must  con- 
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fees^  are,  at  all  eTents,  clear  and  decided.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  we 
could  say  as  mucli  for  their  accuracy.  Professor  Owen  or  Mr.  C.  Blake,  we 
know  not  on  whom  the  paternity  of  the  definition  lies,  defines  the  term 
^  animal  '*  as  follows : — **  The  name  of  the  higher  division  or  kingdom  of 
organised  beings  distinguished  by  endowments  of  sensation  and  Toluntaiy 
motion,  superadded  to  the  organic  functions  which  animals  possess  in 
common  with  plants.'*  The  writer  having  g^ven  this  cumbersome  and 
valueless  explanation,  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  it,  and  to  our  minds  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  He 
says  that  it  might  be  thought  that  certain  oonfervse  have  the  power  of 
locomotion,  and  that  in  some  plants  a  spedes  of  irritability  is  found, 
but  these  faculties  in  the  instances  referred  to  are  more  imaginary  than 
reaL  No  one,  he  says,  can  mistake  the  locomotion  of  a  vegetable  for  that 
<^  an  animal  organism ;  the  notion  of  vegetable  sensation  results  from,  a 
confusion  of  the  terms  '*  irritability ''  and  "  sensation."  Such  an  ex  caiMedrd 
denunciation  of  the  observant  and  discriminating  power  of  those  who 
are  too  cautious  to  pronounce  at  once  as  to  the  animality  or  vegetalily  of 
an  organism,  has  a  weight  of  its  own,  but  its  force  i»-that  of  hrutum  fiUmen, 
Is  it  possible  that  the  writer  can  assert  for  one  moment  that  the  locomotion 
of  the  sponge — ^whose  animal  character  is  undoubted — ^is  superior  to  that  of 
the*volvox  or  to  that  of  the  diatomaceae  as  pointed  out  by  Schultze  P  If  so 
we  must  give  up  the  argument  Then  again,  when  he  talks  so  flippantly 
about  confounding  sensation  with  irritability,  can  he  inform  us  what 
exact  significance  he  attaches  to  either  of  these  terms  P  If  he  can,  be  will 
do  us  a  signal  service  by  giving  us  the  information,  and  he  will  confer  a 
great  boon  on  Modem  Physiology.  Of  what  value  is  zoological  definition 
when  dependent  on  asserted  qualities  which  he  who  defines  is  imable  to 
oifier  an  intelligible  account  of  P  How,  for  instance,  can  we  i^iirting»i«h 
irritability  from  sensation  when  we  know  that  in  the  case  of  a  decapitated 
frog,  the  so-called  property  of  irritability  is  to  all  appearance  that  of  senaa* 
tion  P  Professor  Owen  smiles  at  the  untutored  physiologist  who  can  dream 
of  comparing  the  movement  of  the  sendtive  plant  with  the  moticm  of  an 
animal,  for,  says  he,  ^  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  intumescent  parts  of 
the  mimosa^  in  which  the  irritable  property  is  concentrated,  move  the  leaf 
by  an  extension  of  cells  and  not  by  a  contraction  of  fibres."  This  is 
plausible  enough  but  it  does  not  stand  the  test  of  analysis.  How  can 
Professor  Owen  suppose  his  '^  extension  of  cells  "  to  take  place  without  con- 
traction P  Surely  if  the  movement  of  a  continuous  mass  displays  extmsion 
in  one  direction  it  must  exhibit  contraction  in  another,  unless  we  suppose — 
which  we  cannot  in  the  case  in  point—that  a  general  expansion  as  by  heat 
occurs.  Moreover  we  would  ask  Professor  Owen  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
so-called  contraction  of  his  animal  '' fibres"  is  attended  with  a  lateral 
extension.  However,  if  we  yield  all  these  objections  to  the  writer's  dogma 
we  still  have  the  important  fact  that  in  the  movements  of  the  Amoeba, 
there  is  no  contraction  oijibres,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  no 
fibres  to  contract  This  one  fact  is  quite  sufficient  to  refute  the  writer's 
argument  The  other  statements  in  the  article  in  question  are  certainly 
opposed  to  our  belief  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  every  animal  is  provided 
with  ''  an  internal  cavity  "  for  digestion,  as  we  know  that  cwtain  spedes 
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extemporise  a  stomachy  hy,  as  it  were,  pushing  their  food  into  the  substance 
of  their  bodies.  We  were  not  aware  either,  that  all  plants  exhaled 
oxygen,  or  that  all  animals  gave  off  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  is  well  even  in 
1867  to  have  these  hitherto  debateable  points  clearly  established.  We  muKt, 
however,  raise  our  voice  against  the  classification  which  places  the  Desmidia 
and  Infiisoria  together  as  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  and  which  ranges 
the  former  under  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa. 

Passing  to  another  branch  of  the  subject  we  find  the  Teredo  described  as 
''a  worm  which  enters  wood  in  salt  water,  and  there  expands  until  it  has 
attained  the  size  of  a  finger/'  It  is  true  that  this  information  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Boring-worm,  but  then  as  the  paragraph  contains  no 
allumon  to  the  MoUusca,  and  as  the  definition  of  the  Teredo  in  another 
volume  is  never  referred  to,  the  casual  reader  of  course  carries  away  the 
valuable  instruction  that  the  Teredo  is  an  annulose  creature — a  veiy  common 
mistake,  and  one  which  a  dictionary  like  Dr.  Brandons  should  lose  no 
opportunity  of  correcting.  The  cirripedB  are  defined  to  be  ''  a  class  of  fixed 
homogangliate  animals,"  &c.  Now  what  is  the  knowledge  thus  conveyed  P  the 
term  homogangliate  is  seldom  used  now-a-days,  and  veiy  few  people  under- 
stand that  it  refers  to  a  symmetrical  nervous  system ;  but  even  assuming  this 
knowledge  on  their  part,  how  erroneous  an  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  history 
of  the  Cirr^pediay  by  the  statement  that  they  bxq  fixed  animals.  It  is  idle  to 
aay  in  excuse  that  in  other  paragraphs  the  fact  is  conveyed  that  in  their  early 
life  these  creatures  are  free.  The  definitions  should  have  been  carefully 
framed,  and  not  given  piece-meal,  as  disjecta  membra^  scattered  over  the 
3,000  pages  of  three  large  volumes.  The  CiUograda^&  bad  term,  we  admit^is 
certainly  not  properly  said  to  be  a ''  tribe  of  Aoilephans."  By  the  termAcakpha 
the  reader  understands  the  functionally  independent  reproductive  bodies  of 
certain  of  the  Hydrozoa,  whereas  if  we  mistake  not,  researches,  not  of  a  very 
recent  character  either,  have  determined  the  affinities  of  the  Beroe  and  a  Oy- 
di^>e  to  be  with  the  Actinozoa.  On  the  same  page  on  which  this  paragraph 
appeaiB  we  notice  one  termed  ciliary,  in  which  to  our  utter  astonishment  we 
•ee  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  muscle  of  the  name ;  the  old  word  ligament 
ifl  used,  and  its  attachments  are  veiy  incorrectiy  and  imperfectly  given. 
Wh  J,  we  would  ask  also,  is  the  class  Echinodermata  said  to  be  a  class  oiltadiate 
pmmiJii  p  Surely  enough  has  been  written  upon  the  structure  and  develop- 
ment of  these  interesting  animals  to  show  that  they  should  be  removed 
fBom  the  Hydra  and  Actinia,  with  which  they  have  no  more  structure  in 
eonunon  than  a  man  has  with  cuttie  fish  !  Numerous  similar  examples  of 
what  we  have  alleged  could  be  pointed  out,  but  the  few  above  given  are 
sdBdent,  ex  uno  disce  amnes.  The  orthography,  too,  is  frequently  veiy  defec- 
tive, and  shows  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  scientific  **  reader ;"  of  this 
we  have  instances,  such  as  saccode  for  earcode,  Zopadidse  for  Zepadidaf  Pali- 
nurras  for  PaUnmrue, 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  microscopy  has  been  dealt  with,  we  can  only 
say  that  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  There  is  an 
article  of  about  two  or  three  pages  upon  the  general  principles  of  the 
microaeope,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  subject  could  not  have  been  properly 
treated  in  so  short  a  qpace. 

Elsewhere,  we  find  one  or  two  references  to  pieces  of  microscopic 
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apparatus,  bat  the  microscopist  cannot  fiedl  to  perceiye  that  his  interest* 
have  not  received  any  consideration  from  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  other  departments,  we  think  the  gentlemen  employed  to 
bring  the  dictionary  up  to  the  standard  of  modem  science,  have  discharged 
their  several  duties  with  intelligence  and  discrimination.  The  work  is  a 
very  valuable  one  in  all  respects  but  those  to  which  we  have  drawn  at- 
tention, but  in  these  it  is  certainly  ''  behind  the  time,''  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  such  a  circumstance  sliould  exist  to  mar  the  usefulness  of  so 
admirably  conceived  a  plan. 


ICELAND.* 

r!S  work  is  the  account  of  a  tour  made  in  exploration  of  the  north-west 
peninsula  of  Iceland  and  the  Vatna  Jokul,  and  it  would  doubtless 
interest  those  of  our  readers  who  are  of  an  exploring  turn  and  are  at  a  loss 
for  a  country  in  which  adventure  may  be  combined  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  danger  to  make  it  piquant  and  attractive.  One  of  the  author's 
objects  was  to  investigate  the  ornithology  of  the  island,  and  he  has  to  a 
certain  extent  carried  it  out  successfully.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
by  the  details  of  the  trip.  This  is  usual  in  books  of  travel,  but  for  what 
earthly  reason  it  is  so,  we  cannot  divine.  We  doubt  if  any  one  ever  cares 
to  wade  through  this  part  of  a  book.  It  is  very  tedious  to  read  on  page  after 
page  through  a  volume,  and  learn  nothing  except  the  number  of  eggs  eat«n 
by  the  author  at  his  breakfast,  or  the  difficulties  which  attended  his  repose. 
Mr.  Shepherd,  however,  evidently  thinks  otherwise,  and  though  one  of  his 
aims  related  to  scientific  investigation,  the  greater  part  of  his  book  is  filled 
with  those  "  notes  from  my  diary"  which  are  so  distressingly  dreary  to  the 
— ^well  we  shall  only  say — ^reviewer.  Passing  by  this  portion  of  the  author's 
lucubrations,  we  find  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  a  few  details  of 
scientific  interest  which  we  think  may  be  profitably  *^ crystallised  out" 
from  the  rest  of  the  letter-press.  The  following  description  of  the  sulphur- 
moimtains  is  of  interest :  **  These  large  hills  are  a  very  wonderful  tight. 
They  are  of  various  colours,  a  variety  of  mixtures  of  red  and  yellow.  From 
their  sides  are  emitted  numerous  jets  of  steam,  and  masses  of  bright  yellow 
sulphur  are  strewed  all  round  them.  At  the  foot  on  the  eastern  side  are 
the  mud-geysers — huge  caldrons  of  blue  mud  in  different  states  of  solution. 
Some  bubble  and  spurt  like  filthy  water ;  others  are  so  gross  that  they  can 
scarcely  heave  the  massive  bubbles  to  the  surface.  They  are  the  centres  of 
broken  and  dilapidated  cones,  raised  by  their  own  sputterings.  The  highest 
part  of  their  cones,  which  was  that  part  towards  the  mountains,  was  about 
three  feet  They  are  however  continually  changing  in  shape ;  and  I  ob- 
served that  these  portions  of  the  cones  themselves  was  (sic)  different  from 
what  they  were  when  I  visited  them  in  1861.    All  around  the  soD  wa:* 


*  The  "North- West  Peninsula  of  Iceland."      By  C.  W.  Shepherd,  M«V. 
F.Z.S.    Ix)ndon :  Longmans,  1867. 
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Teiy  treacherous,  consisting  of  hot  mud  with  a  covering  of  sulphur  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  which  in  most  places  was  about  sufficient  to  bear  a  man's 
weight.  When  this  crust  was  broken,  steam  issued  forth,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur.  The  clouds  of  steam,  the  roaring,  the  spluttering,  and 
the  splashing  of  these  loathsome  pits,  the  sickening  smell  and  the  desolate 
country  had  somewhat  of  an  awe-inspiring  effect."  Mr.  Shepherd  gives 
some  instructive  details  of  the  habits  of  the  Icelandic  birds,  and  he  has  given 
some  happy  sketches  of  Icelandic  scenery,  which  have  been  chromo-Htho- 
graphed  in  Hanhart's  best  style. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.* 


rB  excellent  and  well-known  treatise  of  Lardner  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  rewritten  in  accordance  with  the  advance  made  of  late 
years  in  the  department  of  electrical  physics.  The  task  of  editor  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Edward  Bright,  and  the  publisher  may  congratulate  himself 
on  the  selection.  The  book  is  in  most  respects  a  good,  sound,  intelligible, 
practical  treatise  on  the  electric  telegraph.  It  deals  with  the  elementary 
principles  on  which  the  application  of  electricity  to  telegraphic  purposes  is 
based,  the  modifications  of  the  original  apparatus  employed  in  various 
countries,  the  different  forms  of  conducting  cable,  and  finally  of  the  uses — 
commercial,  social,  and  political — to  which  the  electric  telegraph  has  been 
applied.  There  is  one  feature  however,  against  which  we  must  raise  our 
voice  :  Electricity  is  described  in  the  language  of  the  popular  lecturer  as 
a  "  subtle  fluid."  This  is  extremely  objectionable,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
editor  is  fuUy  aware  that  the  modem  view  of  the  force  is  opposed  to  such 
a  mode  of  expression.  Mr.  Bright  urges  that  the  term  fluid  is  the  most 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  electrical  phenomena.  In  this 
we  totally  differ  from  him.  In  the  first  place  the  term  so  applied  is  erro- 
neous, and  in  the  second,  the  word  wave  would  answer  every  purpose  which 
is  served  by  fluid.  For  the  merely  practical  electrician,  there  may  be  no 
harm  in  employing  the  word  fluid,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Lardner's  work  as  the  chief  popular  treatise  on  the  telegraph,  goes  into  our 
schools  and  families,  and  is  thus  calculated  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  mischief. 
Mr.  Bright  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  other  sciences,  but  if  he 
be,  he  must  know  how  injurious  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  it  is  to 
hamper  a  branch  of  science  with  a  term  implying  an  hypothesis  which  has 
not  one  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  it  Such  expressions  as ''  vital  force  "  and 
''electric  fluid,"  and  such  like,  are  stumbling-blocks  to  the  progressive  student. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  adoption  of  such  techni- 
calities as  electric-fluid,  tonicity,  and  irritability,  the  action  of  the  muscles 


•  The  "Electric  Telegraph."  By  Dr.  Lardner.  A  new  edition  revised 
and  rewritten.  Bv  E.  B.  Bright,  F.R.A.S.  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.    London :  James  Walton,  1867. 
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in  Awimftlfl  would  long  since  have  been  admitted  to  be  due  to  eledzic  con- 
ditions; but  scientific  progress  has  been  prevented  by  these  barbarisms  of 
hypotheses. 

The  descriptive  portion  of  the  book  is;  as  might  have  been  expected,  re- 
markably dear  and  correct^  and  is  full  of  anecdotal  matter  of  an  interesting 
and  amusing  character^  so  that  pleasure  and  profit  may  be  gained  in  ita 
perusal    We  would  refer  especially  to  the  accounts  given  of  the  modem 
appliances  by  which  the  telegram  is  electrically  printed  at  the  ^^  receivings 
sti^on."    No  form  of  apparatus  is  omitted,  and  those  varieties  described  are 
carried  home  to  the  reader's  mind  by  the  aedstance  of  the  admirable  woodcuts 
which  accompany  the  text.    The  chapter  on  the  application  of  the  telegraph 
in  railway  signalling,  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  how  it  is 
that  trains  may  follow  each  other  at  full  speed,  and  at  short  intervals  of 
time  without  the  least  danger  of  accident  by  collision.    Of  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  telegraph  in  railway  operations,  the  following  facts  recorded 
in  the  present  volume  will  amply  demonstrate.    ^'  On  New  Year's  day  1860 
a  catastrophe  which  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate,  was  averted  by  the  aid  of 
the  telegraph.  A  collision  had  occurred  to  an  empty  train  at  Gravesend;  and 
the  driver  having  leaped  from  his  engine,  this  latter  started  at  full  speed  fat 
London.    Notice  was  immediately  given  by  telegraph  to  London  and 
other  stations,  and  while  the  line  was  kept  clear,  an  engine  and  other  ar> 
rangements  were  prepared  as  a  buttress  to  receive  the  runaway.      The 
superintendent  of  the  railway  also  started  down  the  line  on  an  engine ;  and 
on  passing  the  runaway  he  reversed  his  engine  and  had  it  transfeired  at  tiie 
next  crossing  to  the  up-line  so  as  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitive ;  he  then 
started  in  chase,  and  on  overtaking  the  other  he  ran  into  it  at  speed,  and  the 
driver  of  his  engine  took  possession  of  the  fugitive,  and  all  danger  was  at  an 
end.    Twelve  stations  were  passed  in  safety ;  it  passed  Woolwich  at  fifteen 
miles  an  hour;  it  was  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  London  before  it  was 
arrested ;  had  its  approach  been  unknown  the  mere  money  value  of  the 
damage  it  would  have  caused  might  have  equalled  the  cost  of  the  whole 
line  of  telegraphs.    They  have  then  paid,  or  in  a  large  part  paid  for,  their 
erection." 

Dr.  Lardner's  book  is  full  of  other  similar  facts,  illustrating  the  benefits 
which  the  telegraph  has  conferred  on  humanity  at  large.  The  de- 
scription of  the  telegraph  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Opera,  shows 
what  curious  services  electricity  is  made  to  perform.  The  progress  of  busi- 
ness in  parliament  is  regularly  reported  in  the  Lobby.  So  that  ''Tonsg 
England  has  only  to  lounge  out  between  the  acts  to  know  if  Disraeli  or 
Loid  John  Hussdl  is  up,  and  whether  he  may  dt  out  the  piece  or  hasten 
down  to  Westminster.''  We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  highly  intereet- 
ing  character  of  Dr.  Lardner's  volume,  and  we  now  therefore  leave  it^  trust- 
ing that  our  readers  will  take  it  up  and  judge  of  it  for  themselves. 
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morement  of  this  plant.  They  are  quite  spontaneous  and  depend  upon 
no  oommon  stimulus.  The  phenomenon  displays  itself  at  all  periods  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  there  are  often  weeks  of  repose.  The  leaves^  large  and 
small^  seem  to  share  in  the  motion,  which  is  described  as  a  sort  of  trembling. 
Tide  CompU$  Bmdus,  April  22. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Determination  of  Organic  Impurities  in  Water, — ^Mr.  Miles  Smith  has 
written  a  letter  to  our  contemporary  The  Laboratory,  in  which  he  states  that 
the  investigations  of  Professor  Wanklyn  and  Mr.  Chapman  have  shown  that 
the  ordinary  mode  of  determining  organic  matters  by  evaporation  is  erro- 
neous. If  this  be  so  it  is  a  most  important  discovery,  and  it  shows  us  how 
unreliable  must  be  the  results  of  the  analyses,  so  often  published,  of  our  metro- 
p(^tan  waters.  Professor  Wanklyn  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  organic  matters  present  in  natural  waters  are  liable  to  undergo  de- 
composition during  evaporation,  and  that  consequently  the  organic  con- 
stituents found  in  the  dry  residue  left  by  a  water  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  just  representation  of  the  organic  impurities  originally  present  in  the 
water.  The  nitrogenous  organic  impurities  of  waters  are  especially  liable 
to  diange^and  if  the  evaporation  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
alkali  evolve  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  anunonia.  Wanklyn  and  Chapman 
propose  to  detect  and  estimate  the  nitrogenous  bodies  in  waters  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  reaction.  In  point  of  fact,  they  propose  to  make  a  kind 
of  Will  and  Varrentrapp's  analysis  at  moderate  temperatures.  The  following 
experiments  illustrate  the  qualitative  application  of  the  method.  Arti- 
ficial waters  were  made  by  taking  distilled  water  and  putting  into  it  small 
quantities  of  well-known  nitrogenised  organic  matters,  and  the  artifbcial 
waters  were  then  examined.  First,  however,  it  was  shown  that  neither 
nitrates  nor  nitrites  give  ammonia  when  boiled  with  alkalies  and  sugar. 
To  half  ft  litre  of  distilled  water  were  added  some  sugar,  baryta  water,  and 
a  nitrate,  tiie  whole  being  then  boiled  down  rapidly  in  a  retort  very  nearly 
to  dryness.  No  ammonia  was  evolved.  The  presence  of  ammonia  in  these 
experiments  was  ascertained  by  means  of  Nessler*s  test,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  extraordinarily  delicate.  Nitrites  treated  similarly  gave  no  ammonia. 
It  was  also  shown  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  be  taken 
and  treated  as  above  described,  all  the  ammonia  is  evolved  at  the  beginning 
of  the  evaporation,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  distillation  the  dis- 
tillate comes  over  perfectly  free  from  ammonia. 

Chemiad  JSscaminere  to  the  London  University. -^Trofeaaor  Williamson, 
PkB.,  F.RS.,  and  H.  Debus,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  r.R.S.,  have  been  re-eiected 
Examiners  in  Chemistry  for  the  University  of  London.  The  salary  of  each 
office  is  175^.  per  annum. 

lUummaimff  Fotoer  of  the  Gas  of  various  Cities. — ^In  the  lectures  which 
Professor  Frankland  lately  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  some  very 
useful  comparisons  were  made  showing  the  relative  illumination-values  of 
the  gas  of  different  localities.    IVofessor  Frankland  had  the  illuminating 
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power  tested  by  the  standard  spenn  candles,  and  the  following  are  the 
results : — ^Berlin,  15*6  candles ;  Paris,  12*3  ;  London,  12 •! ;  Vienna,  90) 
Edinburgh,  28-0 ;  Manchester,  22-0;  Liverpool,  220;  Glasgow,  28-0; 
Aberdeen,  85*0 ;  Greenock,  28*6 ;  Hawick,  80-0  ;  Livemess,  25-0 ;  Paisley, 
30'3 ;  Carlisle,  16  0 ;  Birmingham,  160.  Thus  the  gas  supplied  to  Edioburgh 
and  Glasgow  gives  more  than  twice  the  light  of  the  gas  provided  for 
London.  The  above  shows  the  average  light  g^ven  by  the  gas  furnished  in 
London ;  but,  in  particular  instances,  it  only  equals  nine  can<Ues.  The  gas  of 
London,  also.  Prof.  Frankland  stated,  is  richer  [fouler  F]  than  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  sulphur  compounds,  and  in  burning  gives  off  too  much  poisonous  sul- 
phurous acid  and  other  gaseous  vapours  injurious  to  h^|kh  and  property. 
London  gas  is  now  worse  than  it  was  many  years  ago,  altnough  its  methods 
of  manufacture  have  been  cheapened  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  all  new 
inventions  in  this  direction  having  been  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  gas  compa- 
nies, who,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  not  adopted  a  single  invention  which 
would  benefit  the  consumer.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  saying  "gaslight 
should  have  an  illuminating  power  of  twenty  candles,  below  which  no  gas 
is  fit  for  household  use ! '' 

77ie  descnpUon  of  Acetylene. — M.  De  Wilde  describes  a  very  interesting 
experiment  in  which  acetylene  is  resolved  into  its  elements  (if  we  may  use 
such  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena)  by  means  of  the  induction  spark. 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  experiment  In- 
troduce the  dry  gas  into  a  small  eudiometer  over  mercury,  andUfurmshed 
with  two  platinum  wires  about  four  millimetres  apart.  At  the  passage  of 
the  spark,  a  light  tuft  of  carbon  is  formed  between  the  wires,  and  the 
action  stops.  Agitate  the  eudiometer,  so  as  to  cause  the  mercury  to  knock 
off  the  carbon,  and  the  sparks  which  again  pass  will  reproduce  this  phe- 
nomenon. The  eudiometer  is  shaken  as  often  as  necessary  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  experiment.  K  operating  with  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  gas, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  agitations  will  sufiice;  the  experiment  will  tiien 
proceed  uninterruptedly.  In  ten  or  fifteen  hours  all  the  acetylene  will  bo 
decomposed.  The  remaining  gas  submitted  to  eudiometric  analyas  is  found 
to  be  hydrogen.  The  acetylene  should  give  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  but 
there  is  always  a  diminution  of  about  a  fifth,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  the  deposited  carbon,  or  peihape, 
to  the  formation  of  some  trace  of  condensed  hydrocarbons.  Vide  BuBdm  de 
la  SocUU  chimique,  vi.  267. 

Nature  of  the  EaHk  eaten  hy  the  Feople  of  Borneo, — The  Chemical  Newi 
gives  us  the  composition  of  the  clay  which  is  eaten  so  extensively  by  the 
natives  of  Borneo.  It  states  that  some  years  ago  the  manager  of  the 
Orange-Nassau  colliery,  near  Zandjermasin,  in  the  Island  of  Borneo,  found 
that  many  of  his  workpeople  (natives)  consumed  large  quantities  of  a  kind  of 
day ;  a  sample  of  this  material  was  forwarded  to  Bal^via  for  analysis,  and  the 
ioUowing  is  the  result  in  100  parts : — 

Pitcoal  resin  (organic  matter  volatile  at  red  heat)  15*4 
Pure  carbon        „  „  „  14-9 

Silica  „  „  „  88-3 

Alumina  „  „  „  27-7 

Iron  pyrites        „  „  „  3'7 

lOOO 
Vide  Chemical  News,  May  10. 
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Chemical  Properties  of  CoIcMcia. — ^Mr.  John  M.  Maiscli  publislies  a  paper 
on  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 
From  an  exam  ination  of  a  specimen  of  colchida  (the  active  principle 
of  colchicum)  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  which  was 
made  with  a  view  of  clearing  up  the  question  of  the  reaction  of  this 
substance,  Mr.  Maisch  gives  the  following  as  its  chemical  properties.  The 
substance  is  a  light  yellow  amorphous  powder,  possessing  a  very  faint  odour 
and  intensely  bitter  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  ethdr,  but  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  the  aqueous  solution  being  slightly  turbid,  most  likely  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  a  small  portion  into  resin  and  colchicein. 
Heated  upon  platinum  foU,  it  fuses ;  at  a  higher  heat,  it  takes  fire  and  bums 
without  leavingVny  residue.  Placed  upon  moistened  red  litmus  paper,  the 
blue  colour  is  restored ;  veiy  faintly  reddened  litmus  becomes  blue  also  by 
a  concentrated  aqueous  solution.  One  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dropped 
from  a  bottle  givmg  fifty-two  drops  to  the  fluid  drachm,  consequently  about 
one-eighth  of  a  grain  HO,SOi,  when  mixed  with  one  grain  of  colchida,  re- 
tained its  acid  reaction.  One  drop  of  the  acid  was  mixed  with  one  fluid 
ounce  of  distilled  water ;  in  live  minims  of  this  mixture,  equal  to  about  one- 
seven  hundred  and  seventieth  grain  HO^SOj,  one-sixteenth  grain  colchicia 
was  dissolved,  and  the  solution  now  had  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction  on 
slightly  reddened  litmus  paper ;  but  on  heating  this  solution  to  the  boiling 
point,  it  had  acquired  an  add  reaction. 

EUctrohfsis  of  Alkaline  Sulphides. — ^In  a  paper  which  appears  in  the 
Afmalen  der  Chemie,  Herr  H.  Buff  states  that  in  the  case  of  an  electrolyte 
under  the  influence  of  tiie  electric  current,  the  groups  of  elements  travel  in 
opposite  directions,  carrying  an  equal  amount  of  electridty  of  opposite 
nature ;  they  are  electric-equivalent.  From  his  experiments  with  alkalic 
sulphides,  the  author  concludes  that  the  decomposition  of  the  various  mono- 
or  poly-sulphides  of  potassium  or  sodium  always  takes  place  in  this  manner, 
that  the  metals  travel  towards  the  one  electrode  and  all  the  sulphur  towards 
the  other,  or  that  a  group  of,  for  instance,  five  atoms  of  potassic  pentasul- 
phide  is  electric-equivalent  to  one  atom  of  potassic  monosulphide. 

Sohible  Phosphates  in  CoUon-Jibre  and  Seeds, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Sodety,  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert  was  read  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  that  seeds  contain  relatively  more  mineral  phosphates  than 
other  parts  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  are  borne,  and  which  alludes  to  the 
common  practice  of  burning  off  the  organic  matters  before  proceeding  to 
search  for  the  phosphates  therein  contained.  From  his  experiments  Dr. 
Calvert  has,  however,  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
add  or  phosphates  is  merely  held  mechanically  distributed  throughout  the 
organic  tissue,  and  in  such  a  condition  that  they  may  be  wholly  extracted 
by  the  action  of  water.  Cotton  yam  steeped  for  several  hours  in  distilled 
water  furnished  a  solution  containing  appredable  quantities  of  phosphoric 
add,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  quantitative  experiments  were  made  upon 
seven  characteristic  varieties  of  cotton,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared 
and  carded  in  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  the  phosphates  could  be  removed  by  washing.  The  results  showed 
by  the  uranium  process  amounts  varying  between  '036  and  055  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid  thus  dissolved,  whilst  traces  only  of  this  constituent  could 
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•be  detected  in  the  ash  left  upon  burning  the  washed  and  dried  cotton. 
Similar  experiments  made  upon  wheat,  French  beans,  and  walnuta  gave 
like  results,  much  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia  being  discoyered  in  the 
aqueous  solution. 

How  to  know  pure  Glycerine, — A  writer  in  an  American  Pharmaceutical 
periodical  makes  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  testing 
the  purity  of  a  sample  of  glycerine : — "  I  should  regard  a  glycerine  as  unob- 
jectionable for  medicinal  purposes,  if  it  forms  a  colourless  mixture  with  twice 
its  volume  of  strong  alcohol  and  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  if,  after  previous 
dilution  with  distilled  water,  it  yields  no  turbidity,  either  cold  or  on  heating 
•to  the  boiling  point  with  sulphuretted  hydrop^en,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
nitrate  of  baryta,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  This  last  test  I 
regard  as  an  important  one,  since  1  believe  that  all  those  compounds,  which 
impart  to  common  glycerine  a  peculiar  rancid  odour,  will  reduce  the  silver 
salt  and  impart  a  colour  to  the  liquid  on  boiling,  even  though  that  odour  may 
l)e  scarcely  apparent,  while  pure  glycerine  is  not  affected  by  boiling  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  although,  like  nearly  all  organic  and  many  inorganic 
^compounds,  it  gradually  assumes  a  darker  colour  on  exposure  to  light. 

Chloride  of  Silver  in  the  E$tinudion  of  Iodine, — M.  Kraut  has  devised  a 
useful  mode  of  determining  the  iodine  contained  in  organic  hydriodates,  of 
which  the  Chemical  News  gives  a  short  account  Herr  Kraut  digests  the 
solution  for  several  minutes  with  a  known  quantity  of  recently  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver ;  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  iodine.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  not 
altering  the  substance  beyond  the  removal  of  its  iodine,  which  is  replaced  by 
chlorine. — Zeitschrift  fur  analytische  Chemie,  iv.  167. 

A  Chemical  Method  for  ejectually  deaning  Glass  is  given  in  a  recently 
published  work  on  one  of  the  processes  of  photography.  It  is  simple,  reliable 
and  completely  efficient,  and  will  we  doubt  not  be  found  veiy  useful  by  our 
readers.  It  is  as  follows: — Dilute  the  ordinary  hydrofluoric  acid  sold  in 
gutta-percha  bottles,  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  drop  it  on  a  cotton 
rubber  (not  on  the  glass),  and  rub  well  over,  afterwards  washing  till  the 
acid  is  removed.  The  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  sulphuric  acid  when  used 
for  cleaning  copper ;  a  little  of  the  glass  is  dissolved  off,  and  a  finesh  sur&ce 
exposed.  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  water  does  not  leave  a  dead  surface  on 
the  glass,  as  the  vapour  would ;  if  a  strong  solution  is  left  on  long  enough 
to  produce  a  visible  depression,  the  part  afiected  will  be  quite  bright.  This 
method  is  recommended  in  some  cases  for  cleaning  photographic  plates. 
Vide  the  "  Tannin  Process,"  by  Major  Russell :  R.  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 

Capillary  Action  and  Chemical  Decomposition,— The  relation  of  the  two 
phenomena  has  been  weU  demonstrated  in  a  recent  experiment  by  M. 
Becquerel,  who  shows  that  both  decomposition  and  combination  are 
influenced  by  capillary  attraction.  He  takes  a  tube  with  two  branches  re- 
versed, and  makes  in  it  a  fissure,  the  width  of  which  is  infinitely  smalL  He 
pours  therein  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  and  has  found  that  no  liquid 
passes  by  the  fissure ;  but  when  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  liquid  pro- 
tosulphuret  of  sodium,  an  electrical  action  takes  place,  and  decomposition 
and  recomposition  ensue,  manifested  by  the  ciystals  which  appear  on  both 
tides  of  the  fissure.    M.  Becquerel  has  demonstrated  the  new  and  curious 
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phenomenon  that  the  capillarity  of  the  fissure  has  a  real  influence  on  the 
nature  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition ;  that  the  salts  or  the  crystalli- 
sations are  not  always  those  indicated  hy  theory;  that  the  double  de- 
composition often  goes  to  the  extent  of  reduction  of  the  metal. — Vide 
Conges  Hendus,  May  13. 

Sttpposed  AmliMe  Colours  Jrom  Flesh, — ^Herr  Erdmann  fancies  he  has  dis- 
covered a  mode  of  producing  the  aniline  dyes  from  flesh.  Some  time  since 
he  observed  that  a  piece  of  roast  veal  had  a  reddish  appearance  on  its  surface. 
On  transferring  the  red  matter  to  various  substances  he  found  that  under 
the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  if  increased  in  quantity.  The  chemical 
properties  of  the  colouring  matter  to  a  certain  extent  resemble  tryphenyl- 
rosaniline.  The  fiict  that  large  numbers  of  vegetable  and  other  spores  were 
formed  with  the  red  colouring  matter  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  colour.  The  new  dye  (1)  is  evidently  of  the  same  order  as 
"  showers  of  blood  "  and  so  forth,  due  to  the  development  of  low  vegetable 
organisms. — Vide  Journal  fur  Praktische  Cherme, 

How  to  cover  Flotoers  with  Alum  Crystals, — ^A  trans- Atlantic  contemporary 
describes  a  simple  method  of  covering  fresh-flowers  with  alum  crystallisa- 
tion. It  is  as  follows : — Make  baskets  of  pliable  copper  wire,  and  wrap 
them  with  gauze.  Into  these-  tie  to  the  bottom  violets,  ferns,  geranium 
leaves,  chrysanthemums^-in  fact,. any  flowers  except  full-blown  roses — and 
sink  them  in  a  solution  of  alum  of  one  pound  to  ^e  gallon  of  water,  after 
the  solution  has  cooled,  as  the  colours  will  then  be  preserved  in  their 
original  beauty,  and  the  crystallised  alum  will  hold  faster  than  when  from  a 
hot  solution.  When  you  have  a  light  covering  of  distinct  crystals  that 
cover  completely  the  articles,  remove  carefully^  and  allow  them  to  drain  for 
twelve  hours. 

The  Proportion  of  Acid  and  Sugar  in  ripening  Fruit. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  held  on  the  16th  of  May,  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr. 
A  Dupr6,  upon  the  above  important  subject  was  read  by  the  secretary.  It 
has  been  stated  by  Continental  chemists  that,  as  the  fruit  ripens  the  acid 
(malic  and  tartaric)  becomes  converted  into  sugar.  This  is  the  point  to 
which  Dr.  Dupr^  especially  devoted  his  enquiries,  and  which  he  believes 
he  has  cleared  up  by  showing  that  the  Continental  view  is  inaccurate. 
Dr.  Dupr^  collected  and  experimented  upon  a  himdred  berries  of  Riesling 
grapes  gathered  at  intervals  of  a  month,  commencing  with  September  last, 
and  the  amounts  of  tartaric  acid,  free  and  combined,  and  also  of  sugar, 
were  determined  iu  the  separated  juices  The  proportion  of  sugar  increased 
in  order  of  time  from  2*98  to  12-10,  and  even  to  16-20  per  cent,  in  the  juice 
of  the  perfectly  ripe  fruit ;  whilst  the  entire  berries  showed  but  a  slight 
diminution  or  no  appreciable  change  in  the  total  amount  of  acid  present. 
The  saccharine  matter  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  directly  derived  from 
the  organic  acid  or  its  salts  contained  in  the  grape ;  but  the  author  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  presence  of  such  acid  efiects  a  change  resulting  in  the 
production  of  sugar  similar  to  that  known  to  occur  in  the  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and  other  acids.  Further 
experiments,  even  more  decisive  in  their  character,  were  made  upon  Gutedel 
and  Muscatel  grapes,  gathered  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  vine, 
but  in  various  stages  of  ripeness.    In  some  of  the  unripe  berries  there  was 
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absolutely  no  sugar,  wliilst  in  others  nearly  ripe  8*87  per  cent  ci  sugar  was 
found ;  but  the  amount  of  free  acid  estimated  in  a  hundred  grapes  was 
almost  the  same  in  three  samples  of  Gutedel,  and  actually  increased  with 
the  ripening  of  the  MuscateL 

The  Water  in  the  Bronze  Vase  found  at  Pompeii,  upon  which  the  Lmfy 
Telegraph  was  so  eruditely  classical,  has  been  analysed.  It  was  found  per- 
fectly limpid,  and  was  hardly  rendered  turbid  by  a  prdonged  ebullition. 
At  the  temperature  of  20°  G.  its  sp.  gr.  is  1-001,  about  that  of  distilled  water. 
The  quantity  of  fixed  matters  left  by  evaporation  was  1*032  gr.  per  litre. 
The  g^ases  disengaged  by  ebullidon  consisted  of  air  and  carbonic  add.  Lime 
and  magnesia  were  found  in  it;  also  phosphates  in  a  small  quantity;  also 
some  traces  of  sulphates,  and  even  silica  and  iron.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  copper. — Vide  Comptes  Hendus,  May  20. 


GEOLOGY  AND  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

The  Formation  of  Gyptums  and  Dolomites, — ^At  the  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  on  the  22nd  of  April,  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  the  celebrated  Canadian 
geologist,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  As  usual  he  brought  his  profound 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  bear  on  the  questions  discussed  and  he  stated  the 
following  conclusions  as  resulting  from  his  enquiries  and  inyestigations  :— 
1.  That  the  mutual  reaction  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia gave  rise  to  sulphate  of  lime  and  bicarbonate  of  magnesia.  2.  That 
all  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  arose  from  the  decomposition  of  the  primi- 
tive silicates,  aided  by  atmospheric  carbonic  acid.  8.  That  a  double 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  having  the  composition  of 
dolomite,  can  be  produced  by  heating  slowly,  from  120**  to  160**  C,  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia.  4.  That  there  aie 
dolomites  which  contain  greater  or  less  proportions  of  magnesia,  whether 
in  the  state  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  in  the  state  of  simple 
hydrate. 

A  New  Volcano  in  the  South  Seas,  From  a  letter  forwarded  by  our  consul 
at  Navigators'  Islands,  we  learn  that  a  volcano  has  just  broken  out  at  Manua, 
about  two  miles  from  the  islands  of  Oloscqa.  It  was  preceded  by  a  violent 
shock  of  earthquake,  which  commenced  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  on 
the  12th  dense  thick  smoke  rose  out  of  the  sea.  Lava  was  thrown  up,  dis- 
colouring the  water  for  many  miles  roimd,  and  destroying  large  quantities 
of  fish.  Wherever  the  ashes  fell  on  the  adjacent  island  they  destroyed  all 
vegetation.  Up  to  the  middle  of  November  dense  smoke  was  still  being 
thrown  up.  It  is  said  that  the  smoke  rose  higher  than  the  neighbouring 
island,  which  is  over  2000  feet  high.  The  consul  has  been  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  bank  thrown  up  in  the  water. 

A  Deposit  of  Bituminous  Oneiss, — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Science,  M.  Nordenskiold  announced  that  a  discovery 
of  a  large  deposit  of  bituminous  gneiss,  83  metres  in  thickness,  embedded 
in  layers  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  has  been  made  in  the  hill  of  NuUaberg 
in  Swedt;n.    It  is  composed  in  addition  to  feldspar,  quartz  and  mica  of  a 
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black  sobstance  which  seems  to  be  a  hydro-carbon,  and  resembles  coal.  M. 
Noidaiakiold,  stated  that  infiltration  was  impossible,  and  that  therefore, 
there  eould  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  strata  of  Nullaberg ! 

An  Intematumal  ArchtBological  Congress, — The  "  International  Congress 
for  Primeyal  History,"  which  was  founded  a  few  years  ago  at  Spezzia,  is  to 
hold  its  next  meetii^  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  August  next.  The  questions 
to  be  dealt  with  are  the  following : — 1.  Under  what  geological  circumstances 
and  among  what  plants  and  animals  haTe  in  the  different  countries  the 
oldeat  traces  of  man  been  discovered?  What  changes  in  the  division  of 
sea  and  land  must  have  ensued  since?  2.  Were  the  caves  generally  in- 
habited ?  Were  they  inhabited  by  the  same  race  and  at  the  same  periods  ? 
And,  if  not,  how  and  by  what  characteristics  are  the  inhabitemts  of  the 
cavee  and  the  epochs  to  be  distinguished?  3.  Do  the  megalithic  monu- 
ments belong  to  one  people  which  by  degrees  overspread  various  countries  ? 
What  were,  in  that  case,  the  migrations  of  that  race  and  its  gradual  progres- 
sive steps  in  art  and  itadustry?  What  relation  may  there  possibly  be 
between  this  race  and  the  lake-dwellers  who  possess  an  analogous  industry  ? 
4  Is  the  appearance  of  bronze  in  the  West  the  result  of  an  indigenoiis  in- 
dustry, of  violent  conquests,  or  of  the  opening  up  of  new  channels  of  trade  ? 
5.  What  are  in  the  different  countries  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  first 
iron  period  ?  Is  this  time  anterior  to  historical  times  ?  6.  What  informa- 
tion do  we  possess  about  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  human  races 
from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  iron  period  ? 

The  Gold  Mines  in  Canada  according  to  the  recent  report  of  Dr.  Sterry 
Hont,  appear  to  promise  a  fruitful  harvest  for  investors.  The  gold-bearing 
rocks  form  part  of  the  Laurentian  area  of  Canada  and  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Hunt  states,  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  age  inconsistent  with  the  belief 
that  the  mines  will  prove  highly  productive.  All  Dr.  Hunt's  investigations 
tend  to  show  that  the  precious  metal  has  a  very  wide  range  in  Canada. 

The  Yorkshire  Coal-question, — The  question  as  to  whether  the  experi- 
mental borings  in  Yorkshire  are  likely  to  prove  the  existence  of  coal  in  the 
**  Eastern  Levels,''  was  discussed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  one  of  its  meetings  in  June.  The  paper  contained  an 
account  of  an  attempt  to  discover  coal  at  E«edness  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Quae,  below  Goole.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Wainwright  made 
some  remarks,  showing  that  he  had  lately  made  inquiries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  borings,  which  had  extended,  according  to  the  informatiou 
which  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  persons  who  were  conversant  with  the 
matter,  to  a  depth  of  331  yards.  He  suggested  that  by  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  200L  or  300/.,  they  might  ascertain  whether  any  coal  was  there, 
and  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  getting  it 

The  Tin  Mines  of  Banco, — ^Banca  is  an  island  between  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  on  whose  tin-resources  a  fine  work  has  been  written  by  M.  Van 
UksL  This  latter  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Le  Neve  Foster,  and  it  con- 
tains the  following  conclusions  interesting  to  mining  geologists:— *'l. 
In  Northern  Banca  tin  occurs  in  the  granite  in  various  ways  and  over  a 
large  extent  of  country.  2.  The  rocks  which  surround  the  granite  are 
impregnated  with  ores  and  other  minerals  occurring  in  the  granite  for  some 
^^if^VPfi^  usually  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter.    3.  These  minerals 
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and  ores  are  chiefly  deposited  in  little  veins  or  bunches  in  the  direction  of 
the  planes  of  bedding  or  in  the  joints.  4.  It  is  chiefly  the  sandstone  which 
has  taken  up  these  minerals^  especially  where  the  rock  appears  to  be  the  most 
metamorphosed. ' ' 

The  Carboniferous  Coal  of  JRuma, — ^A  monograph  on  the  coal  of  Russia 
has  been  published  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  by  Lieut-General  de  Helmerson, 
and  among  other  facts,  it  gives  the  distribution  of  the  coal  of  the  Carboniferous 
age.  This  distribution  is  as  follows :  1.  On  the  eastern  and  western  slopes 
of  the  Oural  mountains.  2.  In  the  govenmients  of  Novgorod,  Iver,  Moscow, 
Kalouga,  Toula,  and  Riazan.  The  coal  occupies  a  large  elliptical  basin,  six 
himdred  vcrsts  in  length  and  four  hundred  in  width,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  town  of  Moscow  is  situated.  8.  In  Samara,  a  little  peninsula  formed  by 
the  river  Volga,  near  St»7rpool ;  and  4.  In  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
where  the  coal-beds  form  a  chain  of  low  mountains  called  the  Donetz,  and 
are  associated  with  abundant  deposits  of  iron,  which  latter  have  not  at 
present  been  worked  for  economic  purposes  j  thou^  they  would  well  repay 
the  cost. 

The  Perforations  m  Spirffer  Ouspidalis. — Professor  W.  King  does  not  yield 
his  opinion  on  this  point.  He  still  contends  that  there  is  every  probability  of 
the  existence  of  perforations  in  the  shell  of  this  species.  He  states  that  an 
imperfect  testiferous  specimen  now  in  the  Geological  Museum  of  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  displays  under  a  hand  magnifier,  here  and  there,  par- 
ticularly on  the  protective  parts — as  the  medial  furrow — ^patches  of  faint, 
slightly-raised  oval  impressions.  He  does  not  mean  to  have  these  appear- 
ances accepted  as  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  perforations,  but  he 
thinks  they  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  rather  ill-defined  markings, 
imdoubtedly  arising  from  perforation  often  seen  on  metamorphosed  specimens 
of  Delasma  hastata  and  other  allied  carboniferous  species,  in  their  force  and 
arrangement  as  to  render  the  existence  of  such  a  structure  extremely 
improbable.    Vide  Oeologioal  Moffozine,  June, 

The  Fhosphate  of  Lime  Bed  in  North  Wales, — Mr.  D.  C.  Davies  has  sent  an 
accoimt  of  this  curious  deposit  to  the  Geological  Magazine,  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  Professor  Voelcker  called  the  attention  of  Agri- 
culturists to  this  bed,  two  or  three  yeairs  ago.  The  bed  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
what  Mr.  Davies  has  already  described  as  the  middle  or  principal  band  of 
the  Bala  limestone.  It  was  first  discovered  at  Cwmgwynnen  but  it  has  since 
been  found  to  extend  for  about  two  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  and 
for  about  the  same  distance  in  a  south-westerly  line.  It  has  been  worked 
somewhat  extensively  at  Cwmgwynnen,  and  here  it  may  be  studied  best. 
It  is  black  in  colour,  has  an  average  thickness  of  about  fifteen  inches,  and 
occurs  in  a  bed,  and  not  as  a  vein,  as  is  sometimes  stated  by  chemists.  There 
are  plenty  of  traces  of  former  life  in  the  bed :  thus,  Mr.  Davies  has  obtained 
from  it  numerous  casts  of  Modiola,  Avicuhpecten,  OrihoceraSy  OrMs,  LingulOy 
and  fragments  of  Trilobites ;  but  the  fossils  are  not  well  preserved,  their 
organic  structure  having  apparently  been  destroyed  by  chemical  agency. 
Mr.  Davies  regards  this  Phosphate  bed  as  the  remains  of  a  Laminarian  zone 
of  sea  life,  just  as  the  wide  stretching,  ferruginous  sandy  fossiliferous  layers, 
in  the  same  formation,  with  their  fosols  often  broken  and  confusedly  huddled 
together,  are  the  remains  of  the  Littoral  zone  of  the  same  period.    The  bed. 
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as  far  as  it  has  already  been  explored,  gives  an  area  of  four  miles  long,  by 
about  eighty  yards  in  width — this  being  the  depth  to  which  it  is  worked  at 
Cwmgvrynnen,  in  the  nearly  vertical  strata,  and  at  all  points  hitherto  ex- 
amined it  maintains  much  the  same  dimensions. 

The  Origin  of  Petroleum, — ^The  last  number  of  the  Canadian  Naturalist 
contidns  an  abstract  of  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Hunt,  in  which  the  author 
alluded  to  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  petroleiim.  Dr.  Hunt  regards  the 
process  by  which  animal  and  vegetable  hydrocarbonaceous  tissues  have  been 
converted  into  solid  or  liquid  bitumen,  as  a  decay  or  fermentation,  under 
conditions  in  which  atmospheric  oxygenation  is  excluded,  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  hydrogen  is  retained  by  the  carbon ;  and  as  representing  one 
extreme  of  a  process,  the  other  of  which  is  found  in  anthracite  and  mineral 
charcoal,  the  two  conditions  being  antagonistic,  and  excluding  each  other, 
and  the  production  of  petroleum  implying,  when  complete,  the  disappearance 
of  the  organic  tissue.  Hence  pyroschists,  the  so-called  bituminous  shales, 
and  coal,  are  not  found  together  with  petroleum,  but  in  separate  formations, 
and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  epithet  bituminous  applied  to  the  former 
bodies  is  a  mistaken  one,  since  they  seldom  or  never  contain  any  bitumen, 
although,  like  all  fixed  organic  bodies,  they  yield  hodrocarbons  by  destructive 
distillation.  The  fallacy  of  the  notion  which  ascribes  petroleum  to  the 
action  of  subterranean  heat  on  coal  was  exposed  by  Dr.  Hunt,  who  stated 
that  the  oil  of  the  Trenton  limestone  occurs  below  the  horizon  of  any 
pyroschists  or  other  Hydrocarbonaceous  rocks. 

Sozoon  Canadense, — Dr.  Dawson  lately  presented  a  paper  on  certain 
discoveries  in  regard  to  the  above  fossil,  before  the  Montreal  Natural 
^ffistory  Society.  He  also  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Eozoim  CanadensBy  found  during  the  past  summer  in  the  Laurentian 
limestone  of  Tudor,  Canada  West,  by  Mr.  Vennor.  The  rocks  at  Tudor  and 
its  vicinity,  which,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Vennor,  are  Lower 
Laurentian,  have  experienced  less  metamorphism  than  is  usual  in  formations 
of  that  age.  And  this  peculiarity  gives  especial  interest  to  the  present 
specimen,  which  is  contained  in  a  rock  scarcely  altered,  and  in  a  condition 
not  essentially  different,  from  that  of  ordinary  Silurian  fossils.  The  matrix 
is  a  coarse  laminated  limestone  of  a  dark  colour,  and  containing  much  sand 
and  finely  comminuted  carbonaceous  matter.  The  fossil  itself  is  of  a  flattened 
clavate  form,  about  six  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  with  the  septa  of  its 
chambers  perfectly  preserved,  exhibiting  on  one  side  a  well-defined  marginal 
wall,  produced  by  coalescence  of  the  septa,  and  apparently  traversed  by  small 
orifices.  Under  the  microscope  the  minute  structures  of  Eozoim  Canadense 
can  be  detected,  though  less  distinctly  perceived  than  in  some  of  the  speci- 
mens mineralised  by  serpentine.  In  some  of  the  chambers  there  are  small 
amorphous  bodies  containing  pointed  silidous  spicules,  which  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  sponges  that  have  established  themselves  in  the  cells  after  the 
animal  matter  of  Eoaoon  had  disappeared. 

TJie  ClassificaUon  of  the  Drift  Deposits, — Mr.  Binney  writes  to  the 
Geolofficai  Magazine  for  May,  to  comment  on  Mr.  Hull's  attempted  classi- 
fication of  the  drift  deposits  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  He  states  that 
25  years  since  he  gave  the  following  classification  of  these  deposits  to  the 
Manchester  Geological  Society: — 1.  Beds  of   stratified  and  imstratified 
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gravel  and  sand;  containing  well  rounded  pebbles  of  primitiye  Primary  and 
later  Secondary  rocks.  2.  Till,  a  thick  deposit  of  marl  or  brown  day, 
mixed  with  angular  or  rounded  pebbles  of  various  sizes  without  any  order  of 
deposition.  3.  Beds  of  stratified  fine  rolled  gravel  and  forest  sand,  ofUm 
containing  beds  of  day  or  loam.  4.  Deposits  of  gravel  and  sand,  both 
stratified  and  unstratified,  found  in  the  beds  of  valleys  and  low  lauds  adjoining 
rivers  and  brook  courses.  In  addition  to  the  above  a  bed  of  rich  loam  is 
frequently  found  in  the  valleys,  covering  the  last  named  deposit  Still  he 
thinks  it  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  classification.  In  evidence 
of  this  opinion  he  gives  the  following  section  of  the  deposits  at  Broadstaiis 
Colliery,  near  Hyde,  which  we  confess  it  would  be  difficult  to  dassify 
satisfactorily : — 


•^ 

ft. 

in. 

ft.    in. 

1.  Clay 

11 

0 

8.  Quicksand  and  Loam 

.      6    0 

2.  Quicksand 

2 

6 

9.  Gravel . 

8    0 

3.  Strong  Marl    . 

22 

6 

10.  Loam   . 

7    6 

4.  Quicksand 

.      2 

6 

11.  Gravel  and  Sand  . 

.      3    0 

5.  Tioam  with  Pebbles 

12 

6 

12.  Clay  and  TiOam     . 

.    15    6 

6.  Buck-leaf  Marl       . 

.    19 

0 

13.  Gravel   and  Soft  Marl 

7,  Dry  Sand 

.      9 

0 

containing  Pebbles 

.    10    0 

Local  Sandstones, — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  Glasgow 
Mr.  J.  Wallace  Young  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  following  conclusions :  1.  That  in  the  greater  number  of  sandstones 
examined,  the  cementing  material  consisted  of  carbonates.  2.  That  veiy 
considerable  quantities  of  the  carbonates  of  iron  and  magnesia  frequently 
accompanied  the  carbonate  of  lime,  although  no  definite  ratio  seemed  to  eadst 
between  them.  3.  That  these  sandstones  were  harder  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonates  they  contain.  4.  Mica  was  found  to  be  present  in 
nearly  all  those  examined,  and,  with  one  exception,  was  of  the  white  variety. 
5.  Soluble  silicates  were  only  found  in  three  varieties,  in  any  quantity,  all 
three  belonging  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  6.  That  the  different  shades  of 
colour  seen  in  those  sandstones  belonging  to  the  last- mentioned  rocks 
appeared  to  be  due  solely  to  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  that  the  white  rings 
and  spots  so  often  observed  have  resulted  from  the  reduction  and  subsequent 
removal  of  the  greater  part  of  this  iron. 

Hungarian  Oligocene  Beposits.—HeTT  Hantken  has  presented  a  paper  to  the 
Viennese  Geolo^cal  Institute  on  the  subject  of  some  oligocene  strata  which 
have  recently  been  exposed  in  a  shaft  simk  at  Sarisap  in  Hungary.  The 
strata  are  about  160  feet  thick,  and  are  of  marine  and  brackish  origin.  The 
beds  due  to  the  latter  are  composed  of  a  sandy  plastic  clay,  containing  shells 
and  seeds  of  Chara,  The  marine  strata  overlie  the  brackish  water  ones,  a 
bed  of  day  intervening  between  the  two :  60  feet  of  sandstone  are  above  ths 
clay,  and  contain  the  remains  of  Echinidce, 

CycadoicUa  Yatesii  is  the  name  given  to  a  newly  discovered  cycad,  which 
has  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Carruthers  of  the  Britbh  Museum. 
The  spedmens  from  which  the  description  has  been  given,  were  found  in  the 
iron  and  green  sands  of  Potton  which  rest  on  the  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford 
clays  and  are  covered  by  the  Gault.  The  spedfic  name  has  been  given  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Yates,  whose  name  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  con- 
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nection  witH  tHe  order  of  plants  to  wMch  the  spedes  now  founded  belongs. 
The  foesil  belonged  to  an  arborescent  cjcad  resembling  in  aspect  the  tall 
cjlindrical  stems  of  Cyeas  or  Macrozama,  and  diftered  in  this  respect  from  the 
spheiical  or  o?oid  trunks  belonging  to  the  genus^  which  were  described  by 
Buckland  and  Lindley.  The  cellular  axis  was  relatively  very  large.  The 
pith  has  disappeared,  except  in  one  of  the  specimens,  where  there  are  still 
some  indications  of  it,  and  of  the  vascular  bundles  which  abounded  in  it. 
The  woody  cylinder  surrounding  the  pith  consists  of  two  rings,  everywhere 
pierced  by  medullary  rays,  which  are  often  so  large  as  to  separate  the  rings 
into  numerous  series  of  woody  wedges,  as  in  recent  Cycadets.  The  presence 
of  discs  on  the  woody  vessels  has  been  detected  both  by  Professor  Morris  and 
Mr.  Camithers.  The  inner  surface  of  the  woody  cylinder  is  marked  by 
numerous  narrow  grooves  and  perforations,  formed  by  the  vascular  bundles, 
as  they  passed  from  the  pith  into  the  wood.  The  outer  surface  has  similar 
scars,  produced  by  the  vascular  bundles,  which  passed  from  the  wood  to  the 
leaves ;  but  they  are  here  larger  and  more  regularly  disposed  than  on  the 
inner  surface.  Between  the  wood  and  the  bases  of  the  petioles  there  inter- 
posed a  very  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  through  which  the  vascular  bundles 
passed  in  an  upward  direction  towards  the  petioles. 


MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 


Inditute  of  Naval  Architects, — ^During  the  month  of  April  this  Institute 
held  its  annual  meeting,  and,  as  in  preceding  years,  some  of  the  papers  were 
of  the  highest  scientific  interest.  Mr.  I.  R.  Napier  read  a  paper  on  some 
steel  tug-boats  constructed  for  the  Godavery,  having  the  extraordinary  propor- 
tions of  140  ft.  length,  25  ft  breadth,  and  only  1  foot  draught  The  plating  is 
of  galvanised  steel  with  a  view  of  reducing  to  the  utmost  the  weight  and 
fictional  resistance  and  securing  durability.  An  awning  or  roof,  also  plated 
with  steel  is  provided,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  structure,  being  con- 
nected with  the  bottom  by  lattice-frames,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth,  resisting 
bending  strains,  and  thus  to  render  the  vessel  rigid.  The  engine  has  a  pan 
of  11-inch  cylinders,  4-ft  stroke,  supplied  with  steam  at  150  lbs.  pressure, 
from  a  tubular  boiler,  of  the  locomotive  type.  The  paddles  are  at  the  stem, 
SAd  the  propelling  surface  is  not  less  than  ^^  of  the  augmented  surface.  It 
is  vhought  that  the  speed  may  reach  12  miles  an  hour. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Stowage  of  Merchant  Vessels  by  Mr.  Bamaby,  a 
practical  plan  was  suggested  for  ascertaining  the  crankness  or  stifiness  of 
the  vessel,  due  to  loading.  Mr.  Bamaby  suggests  the  securing  the  ship  to 
the  wharf-side,  by  a  chain  with  a  slip,  when  she  is  lifting  with  the  tide. 
Having  thus  been  heeled  over  a  few  degrees  she  is  to  be  suddenly  released 
and  the  oscillations  in  a  given  time  counted.  In  some  experiments  on  the 
*'  Madeline  '^  yatch,  the  shifting  of  a  weight  of  6*6  cwt.  on  the  mast  caused 
the  time  of  5  oscillations  to  vary  from  21  to  26  seconds. 

Mr.  Bourne  described  a  system  of  designing  the  water  lines  of  ships,  so 
that  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  water  for  a  given  progress  of  the  vessel 
dbould  obey  the  same  law  as  to  velocity  as  a  pendulum. 
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Two  very  important  papers  on  apparent  negative  slip  of  screw  propellers 
were  read,  one  by  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Kankun^  and  the  other  by  Mr.  W. 
Froude.  In  the  former,  the  existence  of  negative  slip  is  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  the  position  of  the  propeller  places  it  in  the  crest  of  a  following  or 
filling  wave  under  the  ship's  counter,  so  that  the  water  which  the  screw  lays 
hold  of  has  a  temporary  forward  velocity  over  and  above  the  permanent 
velocity  of  the  wake ;  that  temporary  forward  velocity  may  be  many  times 
greater  than  the  permanent  velocity  of  that  current  whose  momentum  is 
equivalent  to  the  resistance  of  the  ship  ;  and  thus  any  amount  of  negative 
slip  may  be  accounted  for.  In  Mr.  Froude's  paper  the  negative  slip  is  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  the  screw  on  the  dead-tpater  carried  by  the  ship  in 
front  of  the  stem-post,  and  which  water  has  to  be  suddenly  removed  twice 
at  least  in  each  revolution  of  the  screw.  The  block  of  dead-water  thus 
carried,  in  the  screw-well  of  a  timber  line-of-battle  ship,  is  estimated  at 
from  5  to  6  tons.  Its  dispersion^  as  the  blade  of  the  propeller  sweeps  past 
the  stem-post,  is  accompanied  with  a  violent  shock  on  the  screw-shaft, 
whilst  the  dispersed  dead-water  is  instantaneously  replaced  by  a  firesh 
volume,  to  which  the  velocity  of  the  ship  must  be  rapidly  imparted ;  and 
the  communication  of  velocity  to  the  water  of  replacement  forms  an  adven- 
titious addition  to  the  ship's  resistance.  In  this  stmggle  between  the 
propeller  and  the  dead-water,  although  a  precise  balance  is  maintained 
between  the  propulsive  shock  delivered  and  the  adventitious  resistance 
called  into  play,  yet  a  great  deal  of  force  is  exerted  to  no  purpose  by  the 
propeller  and  the  mean  speed  of  rotation  of  the  propeller  must  undergo 
great  reduction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  exhibiting,  in  almost 
any  degree,  the  phenomenon  of  negative  slip.  In  other  words,  whilst  in 
reference  to  the  speed  of  the  propeller  whilst  acting  in  the  firee-water 
outside  the  dead-wood,  the  slip  is  always  positive ;  in  reference  to  the  mean 
speed,  including  the  retardations  in  passing  the  dead-wood,  the  slip  is 
negative.  Mr.  Froude  suggests  as  a  means  of  testing  his  theory,  the  chrono- 
metric  registration  of  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  screw  shaft,  and  as  a 
means  of  obviating  the  sources  of  loss  which  his  theory  indicates,  he  would 
place  the  propeller  not  merely  abaft  the  rudder  but  at  some  tangible  distance 
clear  of  it.  In  some  small  scale  experiments  Mr.  Froude  obtained  a  result 
from  thus  removing  the  propeller  equivalent  to  doubling  the  horse  power. 

Captain  L.  G.  Heath  R.N.,  who  has  had  great  opportunities  of  observing 
the  effect  of  shot  on  targets,  proposed  a  new  system  of  armour-plating,  in 
which  the  more  or  less  perishable  wood-backing  is  entirely  dispensed  with. 
He  places  the  armour-plate,  made  as  heavy  as  possible,  on  horizontal  girders, 
so  as  to  carry  it  about  14  inches  in  front  of  the  ordinary  skin  of  the  ship, 
leaving  an  air  space  of  that  depth  between.  He  anticipates  that  shot  w^ 
be  broken  up  in  passing  through  the  armour-plate,  and  wiU  merely  splash 
the  vital  part 

During  the  meetings  drawings  of  a  self-registering  floating  apparatus,  for 
measuring  the  height  of  waves,  was  exhibited ;  the  instrument  having  been 
contrived  and  used  with  success  by  Admiral  Paris,  of  the  French  Navy. 

Channel  Ferry. — ^We  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  the  proposed  tunnek 
between  this  country  and  France.  Messrs.  A.  and  I.  Inglis  have  now 
published,  as  a  more  feasible  scheme;  the  details  of  a  ferry  steamboat  of 
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440  feet  length  and  57  £t.  beam,  on  which  the  railway  cars  could  be  run 
bodily,  and  which,  from  her  great  size,  would  be  steady  enough  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  sea  sickness.  The  engines  proposed  are  oscillating  engines  of 
1500  collective  horses'  power,  and  the  passage  betwreen  Dover  and  Calais 
would  be  made  in  one  hour. 

Mechanics  of  Flight, — ^An  extremely  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was 
read  by  Mr.  Wenham  to  the  Aeronautical  Society.  The  subject  is  too 
difficult  and  complex  to  be  explained  briefly,  and  therefore  we  will  only  say 
that  Mr.  Wenham  has  brought  into  the  explanation  of  flight,  the  effect  of 
the  forward  motion  in  retarding  descent.  Imagine  a  parallelogram  10  ft. 
long  by  2  ft.  broad,  weighing  20  lbs.  Such  a  body  would  descend  in  still 
aur  at  the  limiting  rate  of  1,820  ft.  per  minute,  the  resistance  of  the  air 
put  in  motion  by  the  plane  balancing  at  that  velocity  the  effect  of  gravity. 
If  now  a  force  be  applied  horizontally  so  as  to  carry  the  plane  with  its  long 
side  forwards  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  then  the  motion  of  the  plane 
being  both  downwards  and  forwards,  a  great  volimie  of  air  will  pass  under 
the  front  margin  of  the  plane,  and  will  be  carried  downwards  before  leaving 
the  hinder  margin.  The  weight  of  air  thus  put  in  motion  will  be  enormous, 
and  the  descending  velocity  of  the  plane  proportionately  reduced.  Mr. 
Wenham  calculates  that  the  velocity  of  descent  would  in  these  circum- 
stances be  reduced  to  -j^  of  the  passive  rate  of  descent,  or  would  not  exceed 
83  ft  per  minute.  Each  particle  of  air  would  then  be  moved  downwards 
^  of  an  inch  by  the  passage  of  the  plane,  and  conversely  if  this  inclination 
were  given  to  the  plane  it  would  move  forwards  without  descending.  Mr. 
Wenham  finds  that  few  birds  can  raise  themselves  vertically  in  the  air,  the 
exertion  in  that  case  being  excessive.  The  eagle  can  only  lift  itself  from 
the  ground,  by  running  with  outstretched  vnngs  till  its  velocity  having 
become  sufficient,  it  glides  into  the  air  as  if  sliding  on  a  frictionless  plane. 

Electric  Loom, — ^In  one  of  the  looms  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  electricity 
has  been  applied  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  to  effect  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  the  loom  on  the  breakage  of  a  thread,  the  emptying  of  a  bobbin, 
or  other  trifling  accident  requiring  the  notice  of  the  attendant. 

Type  Writing  Machine, — Mr.  John  Pratt,  of  Alabama,  U.  S.,  has  recently 
brought  out  a  machine  for  type  writing,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  recent 
Soiree  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  which  proipises  to  be  of 
much  service.  The  writing  is  effected  by  pressing  a  series  of  keys  like 
those  of  a  piano-forte,  which  move  into  the  necessary  position  a  square 
frame  carrying  the  type,  and  the  letter  is  then  impressed  on  the  paper,  by 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  pressing  the  paper  and  an  interposed  carbonised 
sheet  against  the  type.  A  document  can  be  printed  by  the  machine  in  about 
half  the  time  necessary  to  write  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  Mr.  Pratt  thinks 
that  if  the  machine  comes  into  use  it  can  be  manufactured  for  three  guineas, 
so  simple  and  compact  has  it  been  made.  A  machine  for  stereotyping 
on  a  similar  method,  also  the  production  of  American  ingenuity,  is  exhi- 
bited at  Paris. 

Steel  Armour  Plates, — Renewed  experiments  have  been  made  on  steel  as 
a  material  for  armour-plating,  and  have  been  attended  vnth  more  success 
than  heretofore.  The  plates  tested  were  9  ft  by  4  ft.  by  7  ins.  They 
consisted  of  interposed  laminss  of  iron  and  steel,  and  appeared  to  be  welded 
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perfectly  solid.  In  almost  eveiy  case  they  were  completely  perforated  by 
the  7-mcli  gimy  with  Palliser  chilled  shot,  and  charges  of  15  to  20  lbs.  of 
powder.  One  iron  and  one  steel-faced  plate  resisted  complete  perforation, 
with  the  smaller  charge,  and  the  most  that  can  be  concluded  at  present  ie, 
that  the  laminated  steel  and  iron  plates  exhibit  equal  resisting  powers  to  the 
best  rolled  iron  plates  hitherto  produced.  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  the  chilled 
hot  which  penetrated  but  did  not  get  through  the  plates  remained  perfect 
and  unbroken. 

Fhw  of  Solids, — M.  Tresca  has  explained  to  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  now  holding  a  meeting  at  Paris,  his  views  on  the  flow  of  solicU, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  The  experiments  on  which  M.  Tresca's 
theory  is  founded  are  of  this  nature.  If  a  hollow  cylinder  closed  at  the 
bottom  end,  have  a  cylindrical  block  of  lead  fitted  to  it,  and  the  hollow 
cylinder  have  a  round  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  a  powerful  pressure 
on  the  top  of  the  block  will  produce  a  cylindrical  jet  of  metal,  having  a 
section  equal  in  area  to  the  hole  in  the  cylindrical  vesseL  If  the  solid  block 
be  replaced  by  a  series  of  parallel  laminsa  of  the  same  substance,  and  a 
section  of  the  block  be  made  after  the  pressure  has  been  applied,  it  wiU  be 
found  that  the  laminse,  though  compressed,  remain  parallel  and  flat  oyer  all 
the  surface  excepting  that  affected  by  the  formation  of  the  jet,  and  the  jet 
•itself  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  cylindrical  envelopes  or  tubes, 
one  for  each  lamina  of  the  original  block.  The  same  results  have  been 
obtained  by  M.  Tresca  with  tin,  silver,  copper,  aluminum,  iron,  steel,  and 
other  substances.  If  a  series  of  holes  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
containing  vessel,  then  a  series  of  jets  are  formed,  but  each  jet  more  or  less 
affects  the  formation  of  the  others.  M.  Tresca  has  similarly  studied  the 
flow  through  lateral  orifices  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  pressure  in  the 
mass,  due  to  the  flow,  and  he  has  applied  these  results  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  forging  and  rolling.  By  oxidising  specimens  of  rolled  and  forged 
iron,  he  found  that  all  the  elements  of  the  original  piece  are  drawn  out  in 
parallel  lines,  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of  the  bar ;  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  jets  produced  by  pressure ;  so  that,  the  changes  of  form 
produced  by  forging  may  be  considered  as  the  results  of  successive  flowings, 
effected  by  each  of  the  individual  forces  exerted  on  the  work  forged.  These 
changes  of  form  take  place  from  particle  to  particle  according  to  a  geome- 
trical order  which  admits  of  mathematical  calculation.  And  the  theoiy 
may  thus  supply  definite  rules  for  metallurgical  operations.  An  abstract  of 
the  paper,  which  is  extremely  interesting,  will  be  found  in  the  Engineer  of . 
June  7. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


Development  of  Fkmgi  m  the  Kidneys, — In  the  last  number  of  BeaUi 
ArchiveSf  Dr.  M.  Tonge  gives  the  details  of  a  curious  case  of  Phthisis,  ac- 
companied by  the  development  of  fungous  growths  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidney.    The  pelvis  of  the  left  kidney  was  filled  with  a  yellowish-white 
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pnltaceous  substance  adherent  to  the  api<*e8  of  many  of  the  pyramids.  Micro- 
scopical examination  of  this  proved  it  to  consist  of  the  sporules  and  mycelium 
of  a  microscopic  fungus,  apparently  a  species  of  oi'dium,  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing characters : — 1.  Hound  or  oval  yesides,  single  or  grouped,  containing 
(me  or  more  globules  (probably  oil  globules  or  minute  sporules),  and  some- 
times granular  matter.  2.  Elongated  yesides  united  at  their  ends  so  as  to 
form  continuous  cylindrical  tubes  branching  dichotomously,  sometimes  ter- 
minated by  strings  or  groups  of  round  or  oval  cells,  lateral  development  of 
these  cells  being  also  not  uncommon.  The  tubes  contained  oil  globules  and 
granular  material.  In  some  instances  it  could  be  perceived  that  the  tubes 
were  empty,  the  liquid  material  having  escaped. 

Action  of  Hydrowlphuric  Add  on  the  Blood, — ^The  observations  which 
were  some  time  since  made  by  Herr  Hoppe-Seyler  have  been  fully  corro- 
borated by  the  more  recent  inquiries  of  Herren  Eaufmann  and  Rosenthal. 
These  physiologists  assert  that  the  action  of  the  above  gas  is  simply  to 
asphyxiate.  The  remedy  suggested  in  case  of  poisoning  is  introduction  of 
oxygen  into  the  blood  by  means  of  artificial  respiration. 

Absorption  of  Fat. — According  to  the  observation  of  Herr  Letzerich^  fat 
and  albumen  are  not  absorbed  by  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine^  but  by 
vacuoles  between  the  epithelial  ceUs,  which  lead  directly  from  the  intestine 
into  the  lacteals.  Fat  in  the  epithelium  he  considers  pathological,  and 
generally  due  to  excess  of  fat  in  the  food. — ^Vide  Virchow'B  Archiv,  xxxvii.  > 
Cervical  Bibs, — ^In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  Virchow^s  Archiv^  M.  Stieda 
of  Dorpat,  describes  an  interesting  case  of  the  above.  The  case  was  that  of 
a  woman,  aged  30,  and  has  been  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy ^  No.  2. 
Except  that  the  left  cervical  rib  was  ossified  to  its  vertebra,  whilst  the  right 
was  articulated  to  it  by  a  moveable  joint,  both  ribs  closely  resembled  each 
other.  In  each  a  head,  neck,  tubercle,  and  body,  were  found ;  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  was  pointed  and  connected  by  a  ligament  to  a  plate  of 
cartilage  attached  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  first  Uioradc  rib.  The  subclavian 
arteries  had  been  removed,  so  that  M.  Stieda  could  not  determine  their 
relations.  The  thoradc  vertebrae  and  ribs,  and  the  limibar  vertebrae,  were 
normal  in  number. 

Absorption  by  the  Skin. — ^A  memoir  on  this  subject  has  been  laid  before  the 
French  Academy,  by  M.  Ch.  Hofiinann.  His  experiments  have  been  made 
on  digitalis,  iodine  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  He  comes  to  the 
following  condusions : — 1.  Chemical  and  other  agents,  dissolved  in  water, 
penetrate  slowly  but  obviously  into  the  animal  economy,  by  the  external 
integument,  and  it  is  only  when  the  blood  and  other  fluids  are  saturated  by 
them  that  the  organism  expels  them.  2.  All  medicaments  are  not  absorbed 
in  the  same  degree.  3.  The  contradictory  results  hitherto  obtained  result 
from  the  insufficient  length  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  experiments. 

Action  of  Compressed  Air  on  the  Circulation  and  Bespiration. — M.  Vivenot 
concludes  from  Ids  experiments  that  the  action  of  compressed  air  is  to 
diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  This  slackening  is,  on  the  average, 
about  six  and  a  half  pulsations  per  minute.  The  cause  is  purely  mechanical : 
the  increase  of  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  body  diminishes  the  calibre  of 
the  small  vessels,  and  increases  the  obstacle  which  the  vascular  walls  oppose 
to  the  current  from  the  heart.    This  diminution  of  the  vessels  may  be  seen 
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on  the  conjunctiya,  on  tlie  ear  of  tlie  rabbit,  and  on  the  vessels  of  the  retina. 
Rarified  air  gives  opposite  effects.  On  the  respiration,  it  produces  a  double 
effect ;  1.  an  augmentation  of  capacity  of  the  lungs — a  mechanical  dilatation; 
2.  the  introduction  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air,  since  not  only  the  lung  has 
greater  capacity,  but  the  air  is  compressed.  Compressed  air,  the  author 
thinks,  therefore,  a  useful  agent  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases 
(emphysema,  atelectasis,  tuberculosis,  pleuritic  effusions,  etc.)  ;  and  so  much 
the  more  valuable,  that  no  other  agent  is  calculated  to  fulfil  the  same 
indication. —  Virchoto's  ArchiVy  1866. 

Obituary. — ^We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  French  profession,  M.  Jobert  (de  Lamballe),  and 
M.  Civiale,  the  inventor  of  lithotrity. 

Crystals  m  the  Bloody  in  Leukamia, — ^Professor  Neumann  of  Eonigsberg, 
communicates  a  paper  on  this  interesting  pathological  subject  to  Miuc 
Schnitzels  MicroscopicalJottmal,^  The  formation  of  the  crystals  did  not  occur 
until  long  after  the  blood  had  been  drawn.  A  large  number  of  crystals  were 
formed  on  each  drop  of  blood.  These  were  brilliant  delicate  symmetrical 
needles,  which  were  found  on  minute  examination  to  possess  the  form  of  an 
elongated  octahedron.  Some  which  appeared  to  be  incompletely  formed 
represented  merely  a  four-sided  pyramid  vnth  a  rounded  base.  The  length 
of  the  perfect  crystals  varied  between  0*016  and  0*076,  and  the  angles  of  the 
optical  longitudinal  section  were  between  18**  and  162®.  The  crystals 
were  insoluble  in  cold  water;  in  boiling  water  they  disappeared,  but 
whether  by  solution  or  disintegration  the  author  could  not  decide,  but 
is  inclined  to  think  the  latter,  as  he  never  observed  any  recrystallisation  on 
cooling.  Neither  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  nor  glycerine,  even  after  long 
exposure,  had  any  effect  upon  them.  Acetic,  tartaric,  and  phosphoric  adds 
slowly  dissolved  them,  as  did  also  very  weak  solutions  of  soda  and  potass. 
The  action  of  the  mineral  acids  was  peculiar;  hydrochloric  and  nitric  add 
in  strong  solutions  dissolved  the  crystals,  which  withstood  the  same  adds 
in  the  concentrated  form,  in  which,  however,  they  become  apparently  softened 
and  were  usually  bent  into  an  g  form,  or  became  crescentic.  Strong  sul- 
phuric add  destroyed  the  crystals,  which  remained  unaltered  only  in  a 
moderately  weak  solution.  Ammonia  dissolved  the  crystals  very  slowly ; 
they  were  imaffected  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  blood  even  after  several 
weeks. — ^Vide  Quarterly  Jattmal  of  Microscepical  Science,  No.  xxvi. 

The  Removal  of  Opacity  of  the  Cornea, — Some  very  curious  facts  relative 
to  the  action  of  sulphato  of  soda  on  the  cornea,  are  pointed  out  in  a  memoir 
just  read  before  the  French  Academy  by  M.  De  Luca.  This  satant  had 
tried  the  Vinum  Opii  and  other  remedies  so  much  employed  in  treating 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  but  found  their  results  unsatisfactory.  It  then  oc- 
curred to  him  that  as  sulphate  of  soda  retains  the  fibrine  of  blood  in  solution, 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  dissolving  away  opaque  portions  of  the  cornea. 
At  first  he  tried  the  experiment  vnth  solution  of  the  sulphate  in  distilled 
water.  This  fluid  he  dropped  into  his  patient's  eyes,  and  the  results  were 
found,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfactory.  Believing  that  the  solid  sulphate 
would  produce  still  better  results,  he  employed  it  in  the  state  of  very  fine 
powder ;  dropping  it  into  the  eye  of  the  patient  This  method  proved  to  be 
the  most  effectual,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  De  Luca,  it  was  most  suc- 
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cessfiil.  In  one  or  two  cases  where  the  opacity  was  so  decided  as  to  produce 
nearly  total  blindness,  a  considerable  amount  of  yision  was  restored  to  the 
patient. — ^Yide  Comptes  JRendus,  May  27. 

Isolation  of  Pseudomorphine. — Pseudomorphine  was  discoyered  about 
thirty  years  ago  by  Pelletier,  but  from  the  exceedingly  small  quantity  ob« 
tained  by  him,  he  was  unable  to  give  an  exact  method  for  its  preparation. 
This,  however,  has  now  been  done  by  Herr  Hesse,  who  has  published  a 
paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Annalen  der  Chetnie,  Hesse  finds  that  it 
accompanies  morphine  in  Gregory's  method,  and  may  be  separated  from 
that  body  by  adding  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  both 
alkaloids;  the  morphine  is  precipitated^  the  other  remains  in  solution. 
Pseudomorphine  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
carbonic  bisulphide,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  easily  soluble  in  potash,  soda, 
or  lime  solutions,  and  in  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  sparingly  so  in 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia ;  it  does  no^  neutralise  the  acid  reaction  of 
even  the  smallest  quantity  of  chlorhydric  acid ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  an  olive  green,  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  with  an  in- 
tense orange  red,  in  ferric  chloride  with  a  blue  colour.  At  120°  it  loses  2 
eq.  water  of  crystallisation;  at  higher  temperatures  it  turns  yellow  and 
decomposes  without  melting. 

The  Physiological  Action  of  Digitalis  has  recently  been  very  fully  investigated 
by  M.  Legroux,  who  has  thus  formulated  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived : — 1.  K  given  in  a  poisonous  dose,  digitalis  acts  directly  on  the  heart ; 
in  a  therapeutic  dose,  it  excites  primarily  the  contractility  of  the  capillary 
Tessels,  and  only  secondarily  influences  the  circulatory  centre  by  re-estab- 
lishing the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  If  this  theory  be  adopted, 
digitalis  is  a  sedative  of  the  circulation,  inasmuch  as  it  calms  its  irregular 
action ;  but,  if  it  really  possess  this  power,  it  is  by  an  exciting  and  tonic 
action.  2.  The  influence  of  digitalis  on  the  temperature,  the  secretions, 
nutrition,  the  uterine  contraction,  haemorrhages,  &c.,  can  only  be  explained 
by  its  exciting  action  on  the  ultimate  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic. 
This  theory  explains  and  justifies  the  favourable  results  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  digitalis  in  fevers,  cerebral  affections,  hsemorrhages,  and 
dysmenorrhoea,  as  well  as  in  congestions,  dropsies,  and  the  circulatory  affec- 
tions, accompanying  cardiac  lesions. — ^Yide  Gazette  Midicale  de  Paris,  April 
27. 

The  Stttdg  of  Human  Histology  is  greatly  facilitated,  according  to  the  recent 
statements  of  Herren  Kolliker,  and  Cohnheim,  by  employing  chloride  of  gold 
to  stain  the  tissues.  This  substance  appears  to  have  a  very  peculiar  effect  on 
the  histological  elements.  Tissues  which  have  been  soaked  for  some  time 
in  a  weak  solution  of  it,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  light,  are  foimd  to  ex- 
hibit certain  parts,  ex  gr.  nerve-fibres,  connective-tissue  corpuscles  and  cells 
in  general,  stained  of  a  bluish,  violet,  or  reddish  colour,  while  other  parts, 
ex  gT.  intercellular  substance,  &c.,  are  untouched.  The  fresh  tissue  should 
be  covered  with  a  little  of  a  solution  of  from  1  to  '2  per  cent  of  chloride  of 
gold  in  distilled  water  (the  strength  must  be  made  to  vary  according  to  the 
thidmess  of  the  object  and  other  circumstances),  and  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  aasames  a  straw-yellow  colour.  It  should  then  be  washed  and  placed  in 
very  dilute  acetic  acid  (1  to  '2  per  cent).  The  colour  vnll  in  the  course  of 
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Bome  hours  gradually  develop  itself.  Nerve-fibres  and  connectiye-tiflsofi 
corpuscles  are  exceedingly  well  shown  hy  this  method,  which  will  probably 
come  into  very  general  use  as  a  sort  of  correlative  of  the  "  silvering  "  method 
with  dilute  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  As  a  general  rule,  what  the  8il?er 
stains  the  gold  does  not,  and  vice  vena, — ^Vide  Journal  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology: 

Development  of  str^ted  Muectdar  Fibre. — ^Herr  Eckhard  has  published  a 
paper  in  Henle  und  Pfeuffer's  Zeitschrifty  in  which  he  points  on<^  as  Huxley 
and  others  have  done  before  him,  that  this  species  of  muscular  fibre  is  not 
developed  from  cells,  but  from  a  blastema.  This  blastema  is  nucleated,  bat 
the  nuclei  takes  no  share  in  the  produce  by  which  the  intemuclear  matter 
is  converted  into  fibre.  Eckhard  has  also  made  observations  on  development 
of  Ihe  heart  of  the  chick,  and  states  that  at  no  period  can  cells  be  seen,  but 
here,  as  in  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton,  the  earliest  stage  is  a  nucleated 
blastema  which  rh3rthmically  contracts  before  fibres  make  ^eir  appesnooee, 
the  latter  acre  developed  from  the  intemuclear  matter  directly.  Lockhait 
Clarke  had  previously  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
cardiac  muscular  fibre  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  volimtary  muscles. 

What  is  JBippuric  Acidf — An  abstract  of  the  Researches  of  Shepard  and 
Meissner,  appeared  in  the  Centralblattf  and  has  been  again  abstracted  in  tiie 
last  number  of  our  well-edited  contemporary,  the  Journal  of  Anatomy,  The 
inquiries  of  these  savants  throw  much  valuable  light  on  the  above  qnestion. 
However,  Shepard  and  Meissner  having  entirely  failed  to  find  hippuric  add 
in  the  blood  of  herbivora,  conclude  that  it  is  formed  in  the  kidneys.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  previous  experiments  of  Meissner,  who  could  find 
no  hippuric  acid  in  the  blood  even  after  the  kidneys  had  been  extirpated. 
After  introducing  benzoate  of  soda  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  they  foond 
benzoic  acid  in  the  blood  and  saliva,  and  sucdinic  acid  in  the  sweat;  bat 
hippuric  acid  could  only  be  found  in  the  urine.  In  opposition  to  Eiihne  and 
Hallwachs,  they  assert  that  they  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  conversion 
of  benzoic  into  hippuric  acid  takes  place  quite  independent  of  the  Hver. 
After  ejecting  hippuric  acid  into  the  stomach  of  rabbits,  they  found  extremely 
little  hippuric  acid  in  the  blood,  though  abundance  was  found  in  the  urine; 
on  the  other  hand,  benzoic  acid  and  urea  were  abundantly  found  in  the  blood. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  hippuric  acid  was  injected  subcutaneouslj, 
hippuric  acid  was  found  in  the  blood  in  large  quantities,  but  no  benioicacid. 
Hence  it  appears  that  hippuric  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  digestive  tract  into 
benzoic  acid  and  glycocoU,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  Kiithe  and 
Horsford,  is  easily  transformed  into  urea.  Meissner  and  Shepard  have 
found  in  the  cuticle  of  plants  a  substance  having  the  following  formula 
Ci^HijOjo,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  formula  for  cinchonic  acid 
^ifliJ^ir  ^0°^  *^i8  substance  they  suppose  the  hippuric  add  found  in 
the  urine  of  the  herbivora  to  be  derived. 

Civiale's  Collection  of  Calculi — Shortly  before  his  death,  M.  Civiale  pre- 
sented his  splendid  collection  of  calculi  to  the  French  Academy.  At  the 
same  time  he  ofiered  some  important  remarks  upon  the  various  forms, 
physical  and  chemical,  of  calculi. — Vide  Comptes  Hendus,  May  13. 

A  useful  form  of  FoutticCf  the  invention  of  M.  Genevoix,  is  now  on 
yiew  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.    It  consists  of  an  impermeable  tissue,  enclosing 
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a  double  layer  of  svanskin,  which  is  wetted  with  a  decoction  of  marsh- 
mallow,  linseed,  or  poppy  heads,  and  which  maintains  a  temperature  of  70*^ 
centigrade  for  more  than  twelve  hours. 

Tenninatum  of  the  Nerves  in  Muscle, — The  views  expressed  by  Dr. 
Lionel  Beale  in  the  several  admirable  memoirs  he  has  published  on  this 
subject  continue  to  be  confirmed  by  their  author's  further  researches.  In 
the  last  nimiber  of  his  Archives  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Beale  gives  some  very 
beautiful  drawings  of  the  plexuses  of  dark-bordered  fibres,  and  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  relations  of  ultimate  nerve-fibre  to  ultimate  muscle-fibre 
can  do  no  better  than  consult  these  drawings. 

7^  cause  ofMusctdar  Contraction, — ^The  numerous  and  convincing  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  C.  B.  Eaddifie,  have  already  converted  most  of  our  modem 
physiologists  to  the  doctrine  that  muscular  contraction  is  nothing  more  than 
electrical  discharge.  While  the  muscles  are  at  rest,  the  electric  charge 
caujses  a  condition  of  repulsion  among  the  muscular  elements  by  virtue  of 
which  the  muscle  is  increased  in  length.  The  instant  this  electridty  is 
discharged  the  repulsion  ceases,  and  the  natural  attraction  of  the  muscular 
particles  coming  into  play,  the  muscle  shortens.  That  such  a  discharge  ac- 
companies the  muscular  contraction  is  now  one  of  the  admitted  facts  of 
physiological  science.  The  state  of  things  in  Rigor  mortis^  where  there  is  the 
most  complete  degree  of  .discharge,  is  a  very  powerful  argument  in  fevour  of 
Dr.  RadcHffe's  views,  but  an  appeal  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nervous 
pathology  puts  the  discharge  theory  of  muscular  contraction  beyond  all 
question.  We  call  attention  to  these  circumstances,  because  we  notice  in 
the  last  number  of  Dr.  Beale's  Archives,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Baxter,  on  muscular 
contraction,  In  which  the  author  makes  a  wholesale  appropriation  of  Dr. 
Kadclifie's  theory,  but  carefully  avoids  allusion  either  to  Dr.  Radcliffe's 
treatise,  or  to  his  papers  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Baxter  is  imfamiliar  with  Dr.  HaclifTe's  researches.  If  such  be  the  case, 
the  sooner  he  informs  himself  upon  them,  the  better. 


.    METALLUBGY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  MINING. 

Iridium  in  Canada, — In  one  of  the  Canadian  joumaLs,  it  is  stated  that  a 
Mr.  Meves  of  Madoc,  has  found  iridium  among  the  materials  which  exist 
with  gold  in  the  Hichardson  mine.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Michel ;  but  as  Mr.  Meves'  specimens 
were  derived  from  a  different  portion  of  the  vein,  it  is  possible  that  the 
existence  of  iridium  may  be  a  fact.  Iridium  is  a  hard  metal,  and  exists  in 
the  Califomian  gold ;  its  presence  in  the  gold  coined  at  the  United  States' 
mint  caused  the  destruction  of  several  valuable  dies,  and  thus  led  to  its 
discovery. 

A  New  Fuel, — ^This  is  a  modified  peat-fuel  for  which  Mr.  Lee  has  taken 
out  a  patent  It  is  said  to  possess  many  advantages  over  coal,  as  regards 
economy  and  production  of  steam-power.  The  Shipping  Gazette  gives  the 
following  account  of  some  experiments  lately  made  with  this  fuel : — "  The 
results  arrived  at  were  considered  to  prove  that  peat,  when  properly  dried 
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and  gabmitted  to  a  certain  process,  and  then  saturated  in  oil,  lias  greater 
heating  power  than  the  best  Welsh  coaL  The  advantages  poeseaaed  by  this 
peat  fuel  are  the  rapidity  with  which  a  fire  can  be  %htedy  and  economy  in 
working  and  space.  Put  a  few  blocks  in  the  furnace,  apply  a  match,  and  in 
an  instant  the  whole  is  in  a  mass  of  flame.    Very  little  stoking  is  required.** 

Electro^Magnetkm  in  Iron  Smdtmg, — ^An  experiment  has  been  tried  st 
Sheffield  to  test  the  action  of  electro-magnetism,  on  the  smelting  of  iron, 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  reports  the  results  were  highly  satisfiEtctory.  The 
following  account  is  given  of  the  experiment: — A  fibced  electro-magnet 
is  placed  opposite  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  furnace :  tiie  magnet  is 
excited  by  means  of  a  Smee's  battery,  and  the  current  of  magnetism  is 
directed  into  the  molten  metaL  The  effect  is  described  as  being  surprising. 
The  metal  appears  to  bubble  and  boil ;  and  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  so 
much  improved  that  for  toughness  and  hardness  it  can  hardly  be  equalled. 

Gtop-coUon  in  Mining — ^It  is  stated  that  by  comlnning  ammonia  with  gon- 
cotton,  its  liability  to  spontoneous  combustion  is  removed  wilhout  injuring 
its  explosive  qualities. 

Pimolana, — ^A  late  number  of  the  Mining  Jowmal  contains  a  letter  from 
Naples  annoimcing  the  discovery  of  a  viduable  deposit  of  this  cement 
It  has  been  found  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  on  a  property  called  Torre 
Bassano,  The  strength  of  this  cement  is  said  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  celebrated  pozzolana  of  S.  Paolo,  of  Borne,  whence 
England  has  generally  drawn  her  supplies.  In  1852  there  was  a  '^find^ 
of  the  same  material,  and  the  Government  of  that  day  were  so  satisfied  as 
to  its  merits  that  they  used  it  in  the  construction  of  the  only  diy  dock  in 
Naples.  On  making  some  alterations  in  this  dock  recently  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  any  impression  could  be  made  on  the  pozzolanA 
above  mentioned,  proof  being  thus  given  of  its  great  excellence.  The 
Government  has  already  contracted  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  mole,  and  for  other  public  works  in  Palenno,  and 
much  has  been  exported  to  Alexandria. 

BismtUh  in  Australia, — ^We  learn  from  the  Melbourne  Age  that  a  discoyeiy 
has  recently  been  made  in  South  Australia  of  a  lode  of  bismuth,  samples  of 
the  metal  being  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Melbourne  Exchange,  to  which  place 
it  has  been  sent  from  the  neighbouring  colony.  This  metal  is  very  valuable 
if  found  in  quantity,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  lode  discovered  contains  fJ)und- 
ance  of  rich  '^  stuff,'*  but  being  situated  about  200  miles  in  the  interior,  some 
serious  difficulties  in  the  cost  of  carriage  have  been  encountered.  T^uhle 
was  also  experienced  in  getting  the  metal  smelted,  but  a  quantity  of  it  was 
sent  to  England  in  ingots  some  time  since,  and  it  is  expected  the  supply 
will  be  kept  up. 

A  Rotary  Blower,  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
'^  blast "  operations,  is  now  exhibited  in  the  French  Exporition,  It  is  the 
invention  of  Messrs.  Roots  of  Connersville,  Indiana,  and  is,  we  believe, 
extensively  used  in  America.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  system 
of  '^  cylinders,''  and  has  not  the  drawbadm  either  of  the  cylinder  or  the  fan. 
It  requires  less  than  half  the  power  to  run  it  of  even  a  fan ;  its  speed  is 
not  excessive,  being  only  from  200  to  300  revolutions  per  minute,  whilst  the 
ordinary  speed  of  a  fan  is  ten  times  greater ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  can 
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force  air  at  any  pressure  whateTer,  if  sufficient  steam  power  be  used^  without 
any  of  the  friction  and  loss  of  power  incidental  to  a  blowing  cylinder.  The 
principle  is  that  of  two  irregularly-shaped  blowers  revolving  in  an  oval 
cylinder.  These  blowers  are  so  arranged  that  as  they  revolve,  the  air  which 
enters  is  pent  up  between  them,  and  driven  with  any  required  force  through 
the  escape-hole. 

Japanese  AUcySj  their  Nature  and  Nomenclature, — The  Builder  gives 
the  following  abstract  of  a  paper  which  appeared  some  time  since  in  an 
American  scientific  journal : — The  first  alloy  given  may  be  regarded  as  a 
weak  Japanese  imitation  of  jewellers'  gold.  This  Slutkdo  is  an  interesting 
alloy  of  copper  and  gold,  the  latter  metal  in  proportions  varying  between  1 
per  cent,  and  10  per  cent.  Objects  made  from  this  composition,  after  being 
polished  are  boiled  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  and  verdigris, 
by  which  they  receive  a  beautiful  bluish-black  colour.  *  Gin  shi  bu  ichi/ 
('  quarter  silver ')  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  in  which  the  amount  of 
silver  varies  between  30  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent  Ornamental  objects 
made  from  this  composition  take,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  above 
solution,  a  rich  grey  colour,  much  liked  by  the  Japanese.  Mokume  is  a 
mixture  of  several  alloys  and  metals  of  different  colours  associated  in  such 
manner  as  to  produce  an  ornamental  effect  Beautiful  damask  work  is  pro- 
duced by  soldering  together,  one  over  the  other  in  alternate  order,  thirty  or 
forty  sheets  of  gold,  ihakdo  silver,  rose  copper,  and  ginshibu  tchiy  and  then 
cutting  deep  into  the  thick  plate  thus  formed  with  conical  reamers,  to  pro- 
duce concentric  circles,  and  making  troughs  of  triangular  section  to  produce 
parallel,  straight,  or  contorted  lines.  The  plate  is  then  hammered  out  until 
the  holes  disappear,  manufactured  into  the  desired  shape,  scoured  with  ashes, 
polished,  and  boiled  in  the  solution  already  mentioned.  The  boiling  brings 
out  the  colours  of  the  shakdo,  gin  shi  hu  icMf  and  rose  copper.  Of  brasses 
(Sin  chu)  the  finest  quality  of  brass  is  formed  of  10  parts  of  copper  and  5 
parts  of  zinc  A  lower  quality,  of  10  parts  copper  and  27  parts  zinc.  Kara 
hone  (bell  metal)  varies  from  first  quality — copper  10,  tin  4,  iron  J,  zinc  If, 
to  fourth  quality — copper  10,  tin  2,  lead  2.  The  best  small  beUs  are  made 
frx>m  the  former  quality,  and  large  bells  from  the  latter. 

Iridium  from  Blende, — ^Herr  Boettger  has  pointed  out  that  the  flue-dust 
which  condenses  in  the  chimneys  of  the  zinc  works  of  Goster  contains  oxide 
iridium  in  the  proportion  ^th  per  cent.  He  gives  the  following  directions 
for  its  extraction.  Boil  the  deposit  for  half  an  hour  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  digest  the  clear  liquid  with  pieces  of  zinc  for  six  hours  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  There  is  then  deposited  a  black  metallic  powder,  which  is 
washed  with  water,  and  which  contains  copper,  arsenic,  cadmium,  thallium, 
and  iridium.  By  boiling  this  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  add,  a 
solution  of  cadmium,  thallium,  and  iridium  is  obtained ;  the  latter  is  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  is  then  boUed  with  ammonia  and 
afterwards  with  water,  imtil  the  washings  contain  no  more  thallium.  The 
oxide  of  iridium  is  then  almost  pure,  and  only  contains  traces  of  iron. — ^\^de 
Journal  fur  praktiscTie  Chemie. 

Motive  Power  in  Mines,— ^,  Tresca  made  a  recent  communication  on  this 
point  to  the  Society  of  Encouragement.  Works  in  mines  require  a  motive 
power,  either  sudden  and  discontinued  or  continuous  and  slow.    In  the  first 
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case,  the  best  motor  is  compressed  air ;  in  the  second,  water  under  preseuie. 
As  in  tunnel  work  there  can  be  no  admission  of  fire,  combustion,  or  the  en- 
gendering of  steam.  Compressed  fdr  has  been  happily  employed  hj 
M.  Sommelier  for  the  engines  used  bj  him  in  the  tunnel  of  the  Alps. 
Water  under  pressure  was  employed  by  M.  Perret  in  the  works  of  the  South 
of  France  railways,  to  giye  a  rotatory  movement  to  the  rings  or  circles  of  M. 
Deschaux,  armed  with  diamond  points  for  cutting  the  hardest  rocks. — ^Vide 
Foreign  Correspondence,  Chemical  Neios. 

The  Chathoin  BaOast-iron, — The  Admiralty  having  at  last  perceived  the 
value  of  the  ballast-iron  and  having  determined  on  its  sale,  orders  for  several 
thousands  tons  of  this  material  have  been  already  sent  in.  The  examination 
of  the  ballast-iron  in  use  at  Chatham  dock-yard  showed  that  there  are  four  or 
five  different  qualities,  the  best  kind  being  very  valuable.  The  quality  of  the 
iron,  however,  can  only  be  ascertained  after  each  pig  has  been  split  asunder, 
to  allow  of  the  crystals  being  seen ;  and  as  the  method  in  which  the  iron  is 
broken  has  been  found  to  materially  affect  its  quality,  the  duty  of  breakiDg 
each  of  the  pigs  of  the  quantity  of  iron  sold  will  be  imdertaken  by  Messrs. 
Ryland,  who  will  be  paid  a.t  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  ton  for  this  work,  in 
addition  to  their  commission  on  the  sales.  The  Admiralty  order  also  directs 
the  sale  of  2,000  tons  of  the  ballast-iron  in  store  at  Sheemess  Dockyard,  on 
the  same  conditions.  The  circumstance  of  the  iron  requiring  to  be  broken 
before  it  is  sold  will  render  the  entire  4,000  tons  useless  as  ballast-iron, 
should  the  Admiralty  terms  not  be  accepted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  value  of  the  ballast-iron,  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  completely  proved  that  in  a  dockyard 
like  Chatham,  in  which  the  traffic  of  enormous  armour-plates,  with  the 
heavy  slabs,  plates,  and  iron  beams  used  in  the  construction  of  iron  ships  is 
going  on  all  at  hours  of  the  day,  the  granite  tramways  laid  down  require  re- 
newing and  repairing  at  intervals  of  a  few  months ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  passage  of  the  heavy  weights  has  no  perceptible  effect  upon  those 
portions  of  the  yard  where  the  tramways  are  l^d  with  pigs  of  iron. — Vide 
The  Arttzofi,  June. 


MICROSCOPY. 

Under  this  section  we  have  little  to  record  for  the  past  quarter.  Mr. 
Stokes  has  vmtten  to  the  Microscopical  JoufTial  on  the  subject  of  ''slides  by 
post/'  and  as  the  matter  is  of  interest  we  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the 
method  he  proposes  to  avoid  breakage  of  slides  when  travelling  through  the 
post  office.  He  says,  cut  two  narrow  slips  of  card-board,  and  gum  them 
across  the  slide  on  each  side  of  the  cover,  so  as  to  prevent  a  slide  or  the  side 
of  the  box  from  touching  the  cover ;  roll  up  four  or  five  slides  in  paper,  and 
place  them  in  one  of  the  ordinary  postal  boxes.  The  box  should  be  left 
bare  and  an  ordinary  parchment  label  attached  to  it,  by  lacing  a  cord  round 
it.    On  this  label  the  direction  should  be  written  and  the  stamp  affixed. 

Kew  Objects  for  the  Microscope, — Mr.  Dancer  has  read  a  paper  before  ihe 
Manchester  Philosophical  Society,  in  which  he  says  that  the  coal  ash  from 
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the  flue  of  a  furnace  supplies  some  interesting  objects  for  the  Microscope. 
Besides  other  bodies  contained  in  this  coal  ash  may  be  seen  a  number  of 
curious-looking  objects  which  vary  in  size  and  colour.  The  majority  of 
these  bodies  are  spherical,  and  when  separated  from  the  irregularly  shaped 
particles  forming  the  bulk  of  the  dust  they  become  interesting  objects  for 
the  microscope.  Some  of  these  are  as  perfect  in  form  as  the  most  carefully 
turned  billiard  balls,  and  have  a  brilliant  polish.  The  various  colours  which 
these  globules  exhibit  give  additional  interest  to  their  examination.  Some 
are  transparent  crystal  spheres,  others  are  opaque  white,  many  are  yellow 
and  brown,  and  variegated  like  polished  agates  or  cornelian  of  different 
shades.  The  most  abundant  of  the  highly  polished  balls  are  black ;  there 
are  others  which  look  like  rusty  cannon  balls--6ome  of  these  have  an  aper- 
ture in  them  like  a  bombshell,  and  many  are  perforated  in  all  directions.  To 
obtain  these  objects  the  dust  should  be  washed  in  a  bowl  and  all  the  lightest 
particles  allowed  to  float  away;  the  remainder  consists  of  fragmentary 
crystalline  and  ferruginous  substances ;  mixed  with  these  are  the  polished 
balls  described,  which,  under  the  microscope,  by  a  brilliant  reflected  light, 
look  like  little  gems.  To  separate  the  spherical  bodies  £rom  the  irregular 
ones,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  sprinkle  some  of  this  material  on  an  indined 
glass  plate,  and  by  gentle  vibration  the  balls  roll  down,  and  can  thus  be 
collected. — ^Mde  Chemical  News,  June  21st. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photography  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. — On  the  whole,  the  art-science  of 
photography  plays  its  part  well  at  the  great  French  International  Exhibition, 
and  in  the  collective  displays  of  various  nations  we  find  its  numerous  and 
diverse  applications,  improvements,  and  modifications  fairly  represented. 
The  Austrian  collection  is  a  very  attractive  one  and  contains  some  of  the 
very  best  specimens  of  photo-lithography  yet  produced  ,•  its  specimens  of 
portraiture  from  life-size  downward  are  of  a  very  excellent  character,  and, 
like  those  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  are  decidedly  superior  to  the 
English.  In  the  Darmstadt  contributions  are  some  interesting  specimens  by 
Dr.  Reissiz  exhibited  to  illustrate  his  theory  of  photogenic  action.  In  the 
Prussian  department  a  large  portrait  lens  attracts  attention;  it  is  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter  and  covers  a  square  of  thirty  inches.  The  French 
department  contains  some  interesting  specimens  of  photographic-engraving 
process,  of  enamelled  photographs,  and  of  enlargements  from  microscopical 
photographs,  amongst  which  is  one  of  a  flea  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  small 
pig.  Amongst  the  novelties  and  applications  of  photography  to  decorative  art 
are  photographs  of  a  singular  character,  illustrative  of  a  new  process  called 
"  Chrysoplasty."  They  represent  goldsmiths*  work,  ancient  armour,  draperies 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  bronze  statuary,  philosophic  instruments, 
&c.,  and  are  apparently  in  the  same  metals  as  the  originals.  This  process  is 
a  secret  one,  but  the  inventor,  Mr.  Bceringer,  is  prepared  to  produce  such 
photographs  from  any  negatives  which  may  be  sent  him  for  that  purpose. 
He  is  at  present  making  a  large  collection  of  specimens  from  antique  curi- 
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osities  and  works  of  art  in  metal  dispersed  in  the  public  and  priTate  museums 
of  various  nations,  and  with  this  end  in  view  appeals  to  the  owners  and 
guardians  of  such  collections,  and  those  who  have  negatives  of  the  required 
description,  to  render  him  assistance.    In  photographic  portraiture,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  the  French  stand  prominently  foremost,  so  much  so  that  as 
the  Times  says  ^'amongst  those  articles  which  are  specially  called  articles 
de  Paris,  a  good  photographic  portrait  is  now  to  be  placed/'    In  the  English 
department  we  miss  most  of  our  foremost  photographers,  amongst  them  Mr. 
O.  G.  Keglandes,  Mr.  T.  K.  Williams,  and  but  too  many  others.    Mr.  Mayall, 
M.  Claudet,  Lock  and  Whitfield,  Hoss  and  other  of  our  chief  portraitists 
exhibit  largely,  but  all  show  but  weak  and  mean  when  contrasted  with 
their  rival  portraitists  as  represented  in  the  French  collection.  As  landscapists 
English  photographers,  like  English  painters,  carry  off  the  palm.    Why 
landscapes  by  English  operators  so  ftu*  surpass  others  we  cannot  explain,  but 
no  one  with  any  artistic  taste  or  judgment,  would  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
superiority  of  the  French  portraits  purely  and  simply  to  a  more  refined  taste 
and  greater  knowledge  of  pictorial  science  in  their  producers.    The  English 
photographs  display  little  merit  beyond  such  as  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
skilful  management  of  good  tools,  while  the  French  photographers  are 
evidently,  as  a  rule,  artists  studying  such  things  as  lighting,  posing  and 
arranging,  exposing  and  developing  with  considerable  artistic  knowledge 
and  preconceived  design,  the  former  with  a  view  to  putting  a  picture  before 
the  lens,  and  the  latter  with  a  view  to  its  faithful  reproduction  in  the 
operating  room.    Two  of  the  great  secrets  of  their  greater  success  will,  we 
believe,  be  found  to  reside  in  the  much  longer  exposures  they  ^ve  their 
plates  in  the  camera  and  in  the  use  of  a  ^developer  not  so  rapid  in  its  tucdm 
as  to  escape  control  during  development.    The  great  cry  in  England  has 
been  for  short  exposures  and  powerful  developers,  things  which  war  against 
the  subtie  delicacies  of  gradations  from  light  to  dark,  and  from  darks  into 
reflected  lights,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  special  and  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  the  best  French  portraits.    Refer  back  to  past  volumes  of  the 
English  photographic  journals  and  this  craving  for  extraordinary  rapidity 
coupled  with  frequent  mention  of  the  extraordinary  long  exposures  given 
on  the  continent,  where  the  light  is  more  powerful  and  the  atanosphere  more 
pure,  will  be  found.     You  will  also  perceive  that  while  articles  tending 
directiy  and  indirectiy  to  give  mechanical  manipulation  and  good  tools  all 
the  credit  of  increased  success  crowd  their  pages  to  a  wearying  degree  of 
sameness  and  repetition,  papers  of  a  truly  art-educational  character  axe 
extremely  rare,  in  consequence,  we  have  been  informed,  of  the  littie  real 
appreciation  they  meet  with  horn.  English  photographic  students.    Hence 
probably  the  inartistic  and  tasteless  character  displayed  by  their  photographs 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  our  more  artistic  and  tasteful  neighbours. 

The  Due  de  LtO/nes  Prize. — In  1869  the  French  Photographic  Society  distri- 
buted the  sum  of  2,000  francs  as  prizes  for  the  best  reseut^es  in  producing 
unalterable  photographs,  and  as  part  of  the  sum  of  10,000  francs  devoted  to  that 
purpose  by  the  Due  de  Luynes.  The  society  then  fixed  upon  the  1st  of  April, 
1864,  for  the  further  award  of  the  remaining  sum.  The  decision  of  the 
jury  was  however  postponed  and  the  decision  aimounced  on  the  6th  of  last 
April  awarded  the  6,000  francs  to  M.  Poitevin  for  his  photo-lithographic 
process  published  in  1866.     According  to  this  decision  all  the  claims  made 
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by  M.  Poiteyin's  rival  competitors^  Talbot^  Niece  de  St.  Victor,  Lemerder, 
Charles  Negre,  Placet,  Woodbury,  Poimcy,  Paul  Pretsch,  Cole,  James,  and 
others,  have  achieyed  nothing,*  having  greater  pretensions  to  permanency 
than  a  process  extant  in  1859  had.  And  yet  good  and  truly  permanent 
photographs  are  almost  as  much  a  want  of  the  age  now  as  they  have  been 
once  the  art's  discovery,  and  all  our  best  experimentalists  are  still  hard  at 
work  in  this  identical  direction. 

Preservation  of  Photographs, — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Glasgow  Photo- 
graphic Association  on  the  11th  of  April,  Mr.  J.  Stuart  recommended  the 
saturation  of  prints  with  collodion  as  a  means  of  ensuring  their  permanency. 
Since  then  others  have  strongly  reconmiended  this  process  as  a  very  valuable 
one,  well  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  end,  and  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  London  Photographic  Society,  gave  the  result  of 
some  experiments  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Stuart's  idea.  On  this  occasion  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Keade,  F.II.S.,  who  occupied  the  chair,  gave  the  entire  credit  of 
the  idea  to  Mr.  Blanchard  as  others  have  done  since,  and  said  the  process 
really  conferred  immunity  from  fading.  Mr.  Belton,  at  the  June  meeting  of 
the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  stated  that  it  was  best  according 
to  his  experience  to  apply  the  collodion  to  the  prints  somewhat  sparingly,  both 
before  and  behind,  with  a  brush,  and  to  immerse  them  in  hot  water  before 
moimting,  so  as  to  render  them  more  plastic.  He  had  used  starch  for 
mounting,  but  thought  good  glue  would  prove  the  better  material 

The  CoUodio-Alhumen  Process, — ^Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  whose  excellent 
photographs  have  been  so  often  and  widely  admired,  and  from  whom  wo 
have  so  frequently  derived  hints  of  great  practical  value,  has  introduced  a 
modification  of  the  collodio-albumen  process,  by  which  it  is  said  to  be 
rendered  more  sensitive.  The  iodides  and  bromides  he  employs  are  those  of 
sodium,  and  he  does  not  advise  the  use  of  salts  of  cadmium.  After  sen- 
sitising, the  plates  are  washed  and  rewashed  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  to 
remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  The  albumen  is  prepared  by  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  plate  allowed  to  dry  over  a 
capsule  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  absorb  all  the  free  ammonia.  The 
developer  is  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  without  acid«  The  albumen 
used  should  not  be  thick,  and  idl  the  ammonia  should  have  evaporated 
before  exposure. 

Photographs  in  Colottrs. — ^M.  ^Poitevin's  photographs  in  natural  colours^ 
described  in  these  pages,  were  recently  stated  by  that  gentleman  to  fade 
even  in  the  dark, 

OxaUc  Acid  in  the  Negative  Bath, — ^An  editorial  article  in  the  "British 
Journal  of  Photography,"  speaks  of  the  presence  of  pin-holes  in  the  film  and 
insensitive  streaks  on  its  surface  as  frequently  due  to  the  presence  of 
crystals  consisting  of  oxalate  of  silver.  After  explaining  how  oxalic  acid 
may  be  present  in  the  collodion,  the  article  attributes  thereto  the  formation 
of  the  above  crystals,  and  says  their  nature  may  be  readily  proved  by  two 
very  simple  tests.  One  is  to  heat  over  a  spirit-lamp  a  few  of  the  crystals 
previously  washed  in  a  little  water  and  then  dried  in  a  small  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  when  if  oxalate  of  silver  they  will  detonate  almost  like  a  few  grains 
gunpowder,  and  the  other  is  the  placing  of  a  few  of  the  crystals  in  powder 
on  a  watch  glass,  adding  a  littie  water  with  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonion. 
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If  then  stiiTedy  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so  the  black  sulphide 
of  silver  will  be  produced^  and  oxalate  of  ammonium  contained  in  tiie 
liquid.  The  latter  is  then  filtered  off  into  a  test  tube  and  bdlled  with  the 
addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  acetic  acid^  and  solution  of  sulphate  of 
lime  added  when  the  production  of  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic 
but  easily  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  This  at  once  indicates  the  presence  of 
oxalic  acid.  The  writer  then  gives  as  the  best  remedy  with  which  he  is 
acquainted^  the  adding  of  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  to  the 
bath,  when  the  precipitate  can  be  removed  by  filtration.  Any  slight  excess 
of  the  nitrate  of  lime  will  not  injure  the  bath. 

The  Bromised  Collodion  Process, — This  process  of  Major  Russell's  is  de- 
scribed by  the 'editor  of  Photographic  Notes,  as  ^'the  first  in  point  of 
absolute  merit ''  of  all  the  '*  dry  collodion  processes ; "  and  he  continues^ 
''  Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  its  specimens  produced  by  the  Major 
himself.  We  have  never  seen  foliage  in  all  its  depths  so  admirably  rendered 
as  in  some  of  these  specimens  ^ "  and  moreover  adds,  that  they  are  ^'  the  most 
sensitive  plates  ever  exposed  in  a  camera  up  to  the  present  time."  Knovmig 
these  to  be  the  opinions  of  a  good  practical  and  scientific  photognq>lier 
we  give  our  readers  the  process,  which  is  briefly  this : — "  The  collodion 
contains  about  8  gms.  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the  oz.  and  no  iodide. 
The  plates  are  immersed  for  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  70 
gm.  nitrate  bath,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  they  are  then  washed 
excessive^"  This  is  a  point  of  primary  importance.  The  washed  plate  is 
then  coated  with  tannin,  or  some  other  suitable  organic  matter,  and  is 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  exposure  is  the  same  as  in  the  wet 
process,  and  the  development  is  efiected  by  means  of  a  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  to  which  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added.  No  subsequent  intensifica- 
tion is  necessary,  because  any  degree  of  density  can  be  obtained  by  increa^ng 
the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to  the  solution.  To  retard 
the  action  of  the  developer,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  energetic^  add 
bromide  of  cadmium,  which  must  be  very  nicely  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  alkali,  a  slight  excess  tending  to  enfeeble  the  image  and  too 
little  to  produce  fog.  The  exact  balance  can  only  be  hit  by  firequent  experi- 
ment, and  when  attained,  care  should  be  taken  always  to  preserve  it  With 
this  additional  care  the  process  is  one  of  exceeding  value  both  as  regards 
the  artistic  value  of  its  result  and  scientific  accuracy  of  principle.  We  most 
add  that  the  plates  do  not  keep  so  long  after  exposure  as  others  do. 

The  Photographic  Society.  —  The  Photographic  Times  commoiting  on 
the  present  unpromising  position  and  gloomy  prospects  of  the  Lcmdon 
Photographic  Society  says,  '^  Only  fancy  an  association  having  less  than  300 
members,  and  an  income  of  as  many  pounds  (if  every  member  pays),  paying 
its  secretary  £150  per  annum.  This  sum  will  seem  the  more  inordinate 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  society  holds  but  eight  meetings  per  annum, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  many  competent  men  would  be  glad  to  hold 
the  post  as  an  honorary,  appointed  for  the  mere  love  of  an  art  which  iheif 
practise  as  a  scientific  recreation. 

Photography  in  London, — The  official  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
British  department,  gives  the  following  statistical  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  photographic  trade  in  London,  exclusively  of  workmen. 
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Photographic  artists/  284 ;  apparatus  makers,  38 ;  album  makers,  38 ; 
diemists,  17;  mounters,  6;  paper  makers,  15;  publishers,  16;  dealers  in 
mateiiuls,  28. 

New  Photo-Engraving  Process. — ^The  Chemical  News  asserts  that  a  new 
process  of  photo-engraving  by  M.  Baldus  is  about  to  be  introduced,  far 
surpassing  in  simplicity,  certainty,  and  beauty  of  result,  the  best  works 
produced  by  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Swan,  and  others,  and  at  a  price  fabu- 
lously low.  The  process  is  a  secret  one  but  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
simple. 

Long-kept  Plates, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society 
a  member  exhibited  a  print  from  a  tannin  negative  which  had  been  kept 
five  years  previous  to  exposure,  and  a  tannin  negative  developed  one  year 
after  exposure. 

The  Nature  of  the  Latent  Image, — Mr.  Carey  Lea  has  advanced  what  he 
considers  "  some  entirely  new  views,'*  on  the  nature  of  the  latent  image :  he 
says:  ^' When  light  considered  in  reference  to  its  illuminating  power  falls  upon 
any  surface,  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  effect  of  that  illumination  as 
passing  away  at  the  same  instant  of  time  that  the  illumination  terminates. 
But  there  are  a  vast  number  of  well  recognised  exceptions  to  this  rule  which 
we  know  under  the  nAme  of  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence,*'  which  proves, 
says  Mr.  Lea,  "  that  bodies  may  by  light  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibratory 
motion,  lasting  for  a  longer  or  shorter,  sometimes  for  a  very  considerable 
time  after  the  exciting  cause  is  removed,  and  that,  so  long  as  this  vibratory 
movement  continues  they  will  themselves  emit  light."  The  writer  then 
proceeds  to  argue  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  property  we  con- 
veniently call  actinism  may  have  similar  power  on  certain  bodies  and  that  the 
latent  image  "  is  simply  a  phosphorescence  of  actinic  rays.  .  .  Pure  iodide 
of  silver  imdergoes  no  decomposition  by  light  when  thoroughly  isolated  from 
all  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  are  capable  of  aiding  in  effecting 
a  reduction.  But,  if  exposed  to  light,  it  continues  for  a  certain  time  there- 
after to  retain  the  vibrations  it  received ;  and  Just  for  so  long  as  these  vibra^ 
tions  continue  will  it  he  instantly  decomposed  if  brought  into  contact  with  any 
substance  which  would  have  caused  its  decomposition  had  the  two  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  light  together.  .  .  For  this  property  of  light  I  propose  the 
name  of  '  AcrmBSCENCB.'  The  more  we  examine  these  phenomena  the 
more  we  shall  perceive  that  actinescence  mustj  so  to  speak,  exist ;  for  different 
phosphorescent  bodies  emit  light  of  very  different  colours^  showing  that  their 
respective  capacities  of  prolonged  impression  are  confined  to  rays  of  a  certain 
refiangibility,  differing  from  each  other  in  each  case.  Now  we  know  that 
the  actinic  influence  accompanies  rays  of  a  certain  refrangibility,  especially 
the  violet,  the  indigo,  and  the  rays  immediately  beyond  the  visible.  The 
permanence  therefore  of  these  actinic  rays,  imder  suitable  circumstances  is 
no  more  difficult  of  conception  than  that  of  other  rays,  a  fact  which  has 
been  known  and  recognised  for  centuries."  Mr.  Lea  then  argues  that  the 
faculty  of  receiving  a  latent  developable  impression  depends  on  the  posses- 
sion of  two  properties,  viz.  sensitiveness  to  light,  and  actinescence ;  that  a  body 
may  be  actinescent  without  being  sensitive  to  light,  and  therefore  imable  to 
retain  the  latent  image,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  substances  may  be 
merely  sensitive  to  light  when  brought  in  contact  with  others,  but  which 
not  retaining  the  impressions  made  by  light  until  the  decomposing  agent  be 
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brought  in  contact  with  tbem^  are  likewise  incapable  of  receiving  latent 
images.  But  these  capacities  may  exist  conjointly,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
large  numbers  of  silver  compounds.  This  new  theory  rests  upon  these  facts, 
namely,  the  sensibility  to  light  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  and  the  spontaneous 
resensDising  of  pure  iodide  of  silver,  and  will,  as  Mr.  Carey  Lea  believes, 
"  dispel  all  the  mystery  that  has  seemed  to  some  to  envelope  the  idea  of  a 
physical  image  and  bring  all  the  most  obscure  facts  of  photo-chemistry  into 
parallelism  with  well  understood  and  very  simple  phenomena."  We  quote 
from  the  British  Journal  of  Photography ^  in  which,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  similar  views  were  put  forth  some  time  since.* 

A  Neto  Camera  has  been  introduced  in  America  for  producing  simul- 
taneously any  number  of  portraits  of  a  sitter  with  one  lens.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  the  adjustment  of  a  number  of  movable  mirrors  fastened  on 
blocks  of  wood  and  so  contrived  as  to  throw  the  reflected  images  each  on  the 
proper  part  of  the  plate  or  focussing  screen. 


PHYSICS. 

The  Physics  of  Chemical  Peaction. — ^According  to  the  researches  of  M. 
Berthelot,  a  chemical  reaction,  which  is  capable  of  setting  free  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  heat,  will  always  accompany  the  following  conditions : — 1.  The 
reaction  is  one  which  reaches  its  limit  within  a  very  short  time  from  its 
commencement;  this  condition  is  fundamental.  2.  The  reaction  is  one 
which  begins  without  foreign  aid  at  the  temperature  of  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment ;  reactions  excluded  by  this  condition  act  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  enunciated  if  they  are  caused  to  set  in  either  by  raising 
the  temperature  or  by  other  means.  3.  The  parent  substance  and  the 
products  possess  similar  functions.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  inverse  re- 
actions of  iodhydric  acid  and  argentic  chloride  might  be  foreseen  from  the 
basis  of  this  general  principle,  and  that  the  analogous  action  of  iodhydric 
acid  on  potassic  chloride,  which  he  has  experimentally  verified,  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  view. — Vide  Chemical  News, 

A  '^Standard-*  Spectrum,  which  promises  to  be  exceedingly  useful,  and 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  has  written  to  the 
paper  in  which  Mr.  Lea^s  articles  appear,  expressing  ''  imbounded  astonish- 
ment "  to  find  that  gentleman  republishing  his  ideas  as  new  ones  of  his  own, 
without  any  alteration  whatever,  except  a  guess,  imsupported  by  experiments 
*'  that  the  moving  molecules  vibrate  with  a  motion  which  throws  off  chemical 
rays."  Both  Mr.  Lea  and  Mr.  Harrison  have  long  been  constant  contribu- 
tors to  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  which  the  papers  on  '*  The 
Mechanical  Action  of  Light,"  to  which  the  latter  gentleman  alludes,  were 
published  not  longer  ago  than  last  autumn.  Our  own  impression  is  that 
these  ideas  were  published  long  before  either  Mr.  Lea  or  Mr.  Harrison  ad- 
vanced them  in  IIunt*s  ^'  Researches,"  but  between  this  and  our  next  issue 
we  shall  give  the  matter  further  attention. 
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seems  likely  to  be  conducive  to  discovery  in  this  department  of  physics^  has 
been  devised  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby.  Mr.  Sorby  proposes  that  it  shall  be  used 
as  a  scale  in  all  descriptions  of  spectra  as  seen  by  the  micro-spectroscope. 
The  following?  is  Mr.  Sorby's  description  of  the  new  scale.  It  is  an  inter- 
ference spectrum,  produced  by  a  plate  of  quartz  043  inch  thick,  cut  parallel 
to  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  placed  between  two  NicoFs  prisms. 
In  this  the  whole  visible  space  is  divided  by  dark  bands  into  twelve  regular 
divisions,  having  in  all  parts  the  same  relation  to  the  physical  properties  of 
the  light.  These  are  coimted  from  the  red  end  towards  the  blue,  their 
centres  being  reckoned  as  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  so 
adjusted  that  the  sodium  line  exactly  corresponds  to  3  J.  The  intensity  of 
the  absorption  is  expressed  by  the  following  types : — 

Not  at  all  shaded  Blank  space 

Very  slightly  shaded  .  .   .  Dots  with  wide  spaces 

Decidedly  shaded  .  . .  Dots  closer  together 

More  shaded  . . .  Very  close  dots 

Strongly  shaded,    but  so\ 

that  a  trace  of  colour  is  [■    —  Three  hyphens  close 

still  seen  J 

StiU  darker  —  Single  dash 

Nearly  black  Double  dash 

Except  when  specially  requisite,  only  the  symbols  ...  -—  —  are 
employed  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  then  as  signs  of  the  relative  rather 
than  of  the  absolute  amount  of  absoi'ption,  and  it  is  assumed  that  there 
is  a  gradual  shading  off  from  one  tint  to  the  other,  imless  the  contraiy  is 
expressed. — Chemical  Newsy  May  3. 

The  Contractions  and  Dilatations  of  Iodide  of  Silver, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy  on  April  15,  M.  Fizeau  returned  to  this  subject.  He 
found  that  with  iodide  of  silver,  whether  in  its  amorphous  or  crystalline 
state,  the  action  of  heat  established  by  him  is  reversed ;  its  dilatation  is 
negative,  contracting  instead  of  expanding  on  the  increase  of  temperature. 
But  this  negative  dilatation  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  amorphous  state, 
in  the  state  of  compressed  precipitate,  as  in  the  crystalline  state; 
— O-00000137  in  the  first  case,  -000000139  m  the  second. 

The  Determination  of  the  Density  of  Osxme. — ^A  note  on  this  subj  ect  was  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Science  by  Mr.  Soret,  of  Geneva.  Experi- 
ments by  means  of  absorption  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  density  of  ozone  is 
one  and  a  half  times  that  of  oxygen.  He  applied  Graham's  law  of  diffusion 
— vi2.  that  the  diffusion  takes  place  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  square 
of  the  density.  He  then  diffused  two  mixtures — one  of  oxygen  and  chlorine ; 
the  other  of  oxygen  and  ozone.  Thus  compared,  the  density  of  ozone  to 
that  of  chlorine  or  oxygen  was  found  to  be  1 :  6. 

Development  of  Ozone  during  the  present  year, — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Chemical  Netos  gives  an  account  of  the  development  of  ozone  since  the  first  of 
January.  In  Januaiy  there  were  two  well-marked  periods  of  scarcely  a 
trace  of  ozone — ^namely,  from  the  1st  to  the  5th,  culminating  on  the  4th, 
when  the  test  was  colourless,  and  from  the  10th  to  the  19th,  culminating 
on  the   13th,  14th,  and  18th.     Both  these  periods   were   followed  by 
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equally  well-marked  periods  of  a  large  deyelopnient  of  ozone.  Id  Febnuuy 
no  such  well-marked  and  settled  periods  oocuired.  On  some  days  there  waa 
but  little  ozone^  as^  for  instance,  on  the  2nd;  and  the  afternoons  of  the  2Ist 
and  28th;  especially  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st;  while  on  other  days 
there  was  a  good  deal,  as  on  the  16th,  ISth,  and  20th.  But  the  periods  of 
increased  and  decreased  dcTelopment  were  short  and  unsettled,  often  lasting 
not  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  at  most  a  day  or  two.  In  March  there  waa 
scarcely  a  trace  of  ozone  on  the  Ist  and  2nd,  and  very  little  on  the  3rd,  Sih, 
9th,  and  16th ;  considerable  quantities  on  the  ISth,  25th,  27th,  and  30th, 
especially  on  the  25th  and  30th.  Speaking  generally,  there  was  a  period  of 
scanty  deyelopmentof  ozone  till  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  then  a  period 
of  more  plentiful  doTelopment  towards  the  end  ;  but  neither  of  these  periods 
was  well  defined  or  settled. — Vide  Chemicai  News,  April  19. 

I%e  Measurement  of  the  MagncHc  Dip, — A  paper  was  lately  read  before  the 
Matwhester  Philosophical  Society  hy  Sir  William  Thomson,  on  a  new  form  of 
the  dynamic  method  for  measuring  the  magnetic  dip.  Seyen  years  ago,  an 
appaintus  was  constructed  for  the  natural  philosophy  class  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  for  illustrating  the  induction  of  electric  currents  by  the  motion 
of  a  conductor  across  the  lines  of  terrestrial  magnetic  force.  This  instru- 
ment consisted  of  a  large  circular  coil  of  many  turns  of  fine  copper  wire, 
nmde  to  rotate  by  wheelwork  about  an  axis^  which  can  be  set  to  positions 
inclined  at  all  angles  to  the  vertical.  A  fixed  circle,  parallel  to  the  plane 
containing  these  positions,  measured  the  angles  between  thenu  The  ends 
of  the  coil  were  connected  with  fixed  electrodes,  so  adjusted  as  to  reverse 
the  connections  every  time  the  plane  of  the  owl  passed  through  the  positicm 
perpendicular  to  that  plane.  When  in  use,  the  instrument  should  be  set  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  fixed  electrodes  being 
joined  to  the  two  ends  of  a  coil  of  a  delicate  galvanometer,  a  large  deflection 
is  observed  when  the  axis  of  rotation  forms  any  considerable  angle  with  ^e 
line  of  magnetic  dip.  On  first  trying  the  instrument,  Sir  William  perceived 
that  its  sensibility  was  such  as  to  promise  an  extremely  sensitive  means  for 
measuring  the  dip.  Accordingly,  soon  after  he  had  a  small  and  more  port- 
able instrument  constructed  for  this  special  purpose ;  but  up  to  this  time  he 
had  not  given  it  any  sufficient  trial  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit,  Dr. 
Joule  assisted  at  some  experiments  with  this  instrument.  The  results  have 
convinced  both  observers  that  it  will  be  quite  practicable  to  improve  it  so 
that  it  may  serve  for  a  determination  of  the  dip  within  a  minute  of  angle. 

The  Movement  of  SoUds  under  Pressure, — M.  Tresca,  whose  fine  researches 
we  have  before  noticed  in  these  pages,  has  presented  a  second  part  of  his 
memoirs  to  the  Academy.  This  portion  of  his  memoirs  relates  to  the  flowing 
of  solids  through  simple  or  multiple  circular,  polygonal,  and  lateral  orifices, 
and  described  a  great  number  of  interesting  particulars  which  confirm 
the  results  of  his  former  experiments,  and  undoubtedly  prove  that  the  mole- 
cules of  substances  of  the  stiflest  nature  in  appearance  possess  the  property 
of  moving  independently,  generally  in  parallel  directions.  The  flowing  takes 
place  in  concentric  zones. — Vide  Comples  Rmdus,  April  22. 

T?ie  Periodical  Variations  of  Temperature. —  M,  St.  Cltdre  Deville  has 
been  publishing  a  second  series  of  his  investigations  in  the  above  interesting 
meteorological  subject.    He  has  established,  in  one  of  hb  fonner  memoirs, 
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that  there  exists  a  certain  depending  connection  in  tlie  movement  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  four  days,  placed  on  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  00°  one 
firom  the  other,  for  the  four  months  (opposed  two  by  two)  of  Februaiy,  May, 
August,  and  Novonber,  which  contain  the  critical  days,  known  by  the 
ancients  nnder  the  name  of  the  three  mints  of  ice  (May  11, 12, 13),  and  the 
manmer  of  Saint  Martin  (November  11).  In  this  new  work  he  shows  that 
the  £act  is  general,  and  that  this  connection  or  mutual  dependence  of  the 
four  opposite  days  exists  during  the  whole  of  the  year ;  whether  we  take 
into  consideration  a  considerable  cycle — 110  years  at  Berlin,  90  years  at 
Vienna,  50  at  London,  40  at  Prague  and  Edinburgh,  80  at  Brussels,  24  at 
Toulouse,  21  at  Paris— or  that  we  take  in  this  point  of  view  an  isolated  year 
(1864)  on  several  European  stations.  The  former,  depending  upon  the  same 
data,  establishes,  in  fine,  that  this  connection  is  evident  also  when  we  com- 
bine twelve  by  twelve  the  days  separated  one  from  the  other  by  30°  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  latter  phenomenon  constitutes  the  meteorological  97ionth,  as  the 
season  was  established  by  the  consideration  of  the  quadruple  days. 

Alteration  of  the  Fre&mg^^nt  in  Thermofneters, — Dr.  J.  P.  Fowler, 
F.R.S.,  has  recorded  an  important  fioct  in  connection  with  the  alteration  of 
the  freezing-point  in  thermometers  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  use. 
Having  had  in  his  possession,  and  in  frequent  use,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  two  thermometers,  of  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  taken  the 
freezing-points,  he  thinks  the  results  of  some  interest.  Both  thermometers 
are  graduated  on  the  stem,  and  are,  he  believes,  the  first  in  this  country 
which  were  accurately  calibrated.  Thirteen  divisions  of  one  of  them  cor- 
respond to  one  degree  Fahrenheit.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  Dancer  in  the 
winter  of  1843-44.  His  first  observation  of  its  freezing-point  was  made 
in  April  1844.    Calling  this  zero,  his  successive  observations  have  given 


0 

April  1844. 

5-5 

February  1840. 

6-6 

January  1848. 

6-9 

AprU  1848. 

8-8 

February  1853. 

9-5 

April  1856. 

111 

December  1860. 

118 

March  1867. 

The  total  rise  has  been,  therefore,  -91  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  The  other 
thermometer  is  not  so  sensitive,  having  less  than  four  divisions  to  the  degree. 
The  total  rise  of  its  freezing-point  has  been  only  '6  of  a  degree ;  but  this  is 
probably  owing  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  its  construction  and  the 
first  observation  being  rather  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  thermo- 
meter. The  rise  of  the  two  thermometers  has  been  almost  identical  during 
the  last  nineteen  years. 

Crystalline  Refraction. — ^M.  A.  Comu  has  written  a  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  propoimds  a  new  theory  of  Fresnel's  law  of  crystalline 
refraction.  The  principal  conclusions  of  the  report  in  his  memoir  were,  that 
the  luminous  vibrations  were  normal  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  as  Fresnel 
and  Cauchy  announced  a  long  time  ago,  though  the  direct  proofs  hitherto 
proposed  are  open  to  discussion. 
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Hmo  to  DriU  Glass. — ^An  ingenious  method  of  drilling  glass,  wliich  was  first 
described  in  Hardicicke^s  Science  Gossip  and  quoted  by  the  Chemical  News, 
has  elicited  from  Dr.  Lunge  an  account  of  another  means  which  he  has 
found  extremely  simple  and  efficient  It  is  simply  the  employment  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid — and  he  foimd  it,  on  trial,  to  answer  much  better  than  the 
method  referred  to.  Not  only,  it  appears,  is  the  efficacy  of  the  cutting  tool  more 
increased  by  sulphuric  acid  than  by  oil  of  turpentine,  but  also,  strange  as  it 
seems,  the  tools  (files,  drills,  &c.)  are  far  less  rapidly  destroyed  by  being  used 
with  the  acid  than  with  the  oil.  He  also  found  it  stated  that,  in  the 
engineering  establishment  of  Mr.  Pintus,  at  Berlin,  glass  castings  for  pump 
barrels,  &c.,  were  drilled,  planed,  and  bored,  just  like  iron  ones,  and  in  the 
same  lathes  and  machines,  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid.  As  to  drilling,  Dr. 
Limge  can  fully  testify  to  the  efficacy  of  that  method.  "Whenever  he  wants, 
say,  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  bottle,  he  sends  it,  along  with  some  dilute  (1 : 5) 
sulphuric  acid,  to  the  blacksmith,  who  drills  in  it,  with  a  hand-brace,  a  hole 
of  ^-inch  diameter.  This  hole  is  then  widened  to  the  required  size  by  means 
of  a  triangular  or  roimd  file,  again  wetted  with  the  acid.  He  also  finds  a 
great  help  in  the  latter  when  making  graduations  on  litre  flasks,  &c.  There 
is  hardly  any  smell  perceptible  during  the  work,  which  proves  how  little  the 
acid  acts  upon  the  tools,  undoubtedly  owing  to  their  being  tempered ;  but 
each  time  after  use,  he  takes  the  precaution  to  wash  and  dry  the  files  at  once, 
and  he  has  so  far  observed  no  sensible  deterioration  in  them. 
"^Transparency  of  Metals  at  a  bright  Red  Heat, — ^Dr.  Adriani  has  written  a 
letter  to  a  contemporary  relative  to  the  reported  discovery  of  Father  Seochi, 
that  metals  at  a  red  heat  are  transparent.  He  states  that  the  fact  that  iron, 
steel,  and  also  platinum  and  copper,  are  transparent  while  at  a  bright  red 
heat,  has  been  known  long  since  not  only  to  practical  engineers,  but,  as  re- 
gards iron,  steel,  copper,  and  platinum,  to  workers  in  these  metals.  The 
account  given  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  Secchi  found  out  this  property  of 
iron  is  as  follows  : — The  reverend  Father  had'ordered  a  strong  iron  tube  to 
be  made.  As  it  was  intended  for*  an  apparatus  requiring  a  vacuum,  it  was 
essential  that  this  tube  should  be  perfectly  airtight :  and  as  Father  Secchi 
had  some  doubts  about  its  soimdness  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  set  these  at 
rest,  the  tube  was  made  red-hot  and  taken  into  a  dark  place,  when  he 
clearly  perceived  through  the  iron,  which  was  half  a  centimetre  thick, 
a  crack  inside  the  tube,  and  which  did  not  reach  to  the  outer  sur&ce. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  the  fact  of  the  metals  above  alluded  to  (to  which 
Dr.  Adriani  sayB  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  gold  may  be  added)  becoming 
transparent  at  red  heat  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  scientific  men. 
It  requires,  however,  a  good  bright  red  heat ;  but  the  transparency  of  the 
metals  is,  he  says,"  evident  thus  even  in  daylight,  as  he  knows  firom  his  own 
experience,  while  working  many  years  ago  in  an  engineering  establishment 
attached  to  a  large  sugar  refinery. 

The  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  in  Coal-gas. — ^The  valuable  researches  which 
have  just  been  published  by  Professor  Alfred  G.  Anderson,  demonstrate 
beywid  all  question  the  imperfection  of  the  apparatus  at  present  employed 
in  the  estimation  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  coal-gas.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  details  of  this  chemist's  enquiries,  but  we  may  state  that  they 
support  two  conclusions,  which  are  thus  stated  by  the  author : — 1.  That  in 
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determining  the  sulphur  of  coal-gas,  the  ^'  single  "  (fish-tail)  humer,  caused 
to  consume  the  gas  at  the  rate  of  2J  cuhic  feet  in  five  to  six  hours,  efiects 
its  comhustion  most  completely.  That  even  under  these  circumstances  2  per 
cent,  of  its  sulphur  cannot  he  humed  into  sulphurous  add.  2.  That  in  no 
case  can  the  sulphurous  products  of  the  comhustion  he  wholly  recovered 
where  condensing  receivers  open  to  the  external  atmosphere  are  employed. 
The  hest  arrangement  of  apparatus  set  up  on  this  principle  loses  40  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  And  the  arrangement  given  hy  Dr.  Lethehy,  I  find,  from 
the  same  cause,  always  entails  a  loss  varying  from  three-fmaihs  to  fcmr" 
fifths  of  the  hisulphide  sulphur  of  the  gas. 

Professor  Anderson  has  already  given  evidence  upon  the  suhject  of  coal- 
gas  hefore  various  Conunittees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  trust  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  passing  of  the  new  Act,  the  Government  will  select  men 
of  his  practical  experience  for  the  proposed  ofiices  of  Inspectors. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

TkeAvstraMan  Timher-horing  Insect ,  Tomicusmonographus. — The  last-named 
species  which  is  stated  to  he  new  to  Australia,  has,  we  helieve,  been  recently 
introduced  into  that  country.  It  is  a  most  destructive  creature,  which  seems 
to  prey  on  casks  and  barrels  with  a  voracity  almost  xmequalled  in  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  T,  typographits,  a  species  more  familiar  to  ento- 
mologists, is  said  to  have  destroyed  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  pines 
in  the  Hartz  forest  in  the  year  1783.  An  Australian  paper  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  this  species,  and  of  its  ravages  among  the  casks  in  some  of 
the  local  breweries : — ^The  proboscis  forms  an  excellent  gimlet,  with  which 
the  little  insect  penetrates  the  hardest  wood  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
while  the  hinder  portion  is  shaped  like  a  shovel,  and  is  employed  in  getting 
rid  of  the  sawdust.  They  make  clean  holes  through  the  staves ;  and  some 
of  the  full  barrels  are  lecJiing  in  fifty  places.  In  a  wine-cellar,  thousands 
burrow  into  the  wine  and  spirit  casks.  As  soon  as  they  get  nearly  through 
the  wood,  the  liquor  begins  to  ooze  out,  and  the  animal,  of  course,  gets 
killed.  Every  description  of  box  or  barrel  is  full  of  them,  also  the  doors  and 
timber  in  the  building.  Almost  every  store  in  the  township  is  infested  with 
these  mischievous  insects.  The  head  is  red,  with  a  proboscis  somewhat 
resembling  a  parrot's  bill ',  and  the  body  is  like  a  small  black  glass  bugle 
broken  off  at  the  end ;  the  whole  length,  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  sUh-ivorm  disease  has  this  year  shown  itself  at  Grenoble,  under  a  new 
form,  and  is  doing  extensive  damage.  According  to  the  reports,  the  worm 
does  not  present  any  of  the  symptoms  such  as  blackish  spots,  noticed  in 
former  years,  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  third  change,  it  cannot  go  any 
further,  and  dies  of  exhaustion.  This  is  attributed  to  the  yellowish  leaves 
of  the  mulberry,  which  do  not  furnish  sufficient  nourishment.  The  evil  has 
not  been  so  great  in  fact  in  the  Ard^che  or  the  Gard,  where  the  weather  has 
been  less  rainy.  Too  much  rain,  it  is  known,  proves  inj  urious  to  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  mulberry  leaf. 

The  Crested  Agouth — Mr,  St.  George  Mivart,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  has 
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repnnted  his  £ne  monograph  upon  the  Crested  Agouti.  His  investigatioii  of 
the  Bae^roda  cridaia  was  conducted  jointly  \dth  Dr.  J.  Murie,  of  the 
Zoological  Soeiety,  and  the  facts  orriYed  at  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  (1) 
The  uoconstricted  condition  of  the  stomach  of  2).  cridataj  as  compared  with 
that  of  jD.  cgvti',  (2)  the  tendency  towards  a  double  apex  of  the  heart;  (3) 
the  approximation  of  the  ureters  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder;  (4)  the  presence 
of  a  superficial  long  femoral  artery.  As  regards  the  comparison  between  the 
crested  Agouti,  guinea-pig,  hare  and  rabbit,  Messrs.  Miyart  and  Murie  find 
that  the  first  differs  from  all  the  others  and  stands  alone  in  the  following 
particulars:  (1)  The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  pads  of  the  pes  and 
mfmus^  (2)  the  greater  extension  of  the  levator  clavlcuhe ;  (3)  the  absence  of 
the  rhomboideus  capitis  muscle :  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  refer  to  peculiaritiea 
of  other  muscles,  which  we  fear  are  unfamiliar  to  our  readers. 

The  Osteology  of  the  Insectimra  has  also  been  very  carefully  studied  by 
Mr.  Mivart,  but  as  the  memoir  in  which  his  observations  on  this  subject  are 
stated  appears  in  the  May  number  of  the  Jmimal  of  Anatomy ,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  that  periodical  for  the  particulars. 

The  Movement  of  Flight  in  JBirds,  <S*c.,  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  in 
June  last  before  the  Liimean  Society  by  Br.  J.  B.  Pettigrew.  After  pointing 
out  the  nature  of  the  various  forms  of  locomotion  in  animals,  and  showing 
the  relatitm  between  the  surface  moved  upon  and  the  organs  of  locomotioii, 
Dr.  Pettigrew  states  that  the  body,  or  parts  of  the  body,  in  all  animals  are 
presented  and  withdrawn  from  the  several  media  by  rotatory  and  spiral 
movements.  These  movements  are  for  the  most  part  produced  by  a  judidons 
coBibination  of  ball-and-socket  and  hinge  joints,  the  former  occurring  as  a 
rule  at  the  shoulder  or  pelvis,  the  latter  in  the  Hmbs  when  present  The 
spiral  movements  are  least  perceptible  in  the  extremities  of  land  animals, 
but  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  joints^  particularly  tlie 
elbow  and  knee  joints,  and  of  their  movements,  will  convince  even  a  casnal 
observer  of  their  presence.  They  are  more  marked  in  animals  which  swim, 
the  sea-bear  twisting  its  flappers  about  with  incredible  dexterity,  so  as  to 
present  them  obliquely  to  the  water  the  one  instant,  and  non-obUquely,  or 
with  their  thin  edge,  the  next.  The  same  happens  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  body  in  the  seal  and  fish,  the  latter  applying  its  tail  to  the  water  very 
much  as  an  oar  in  sculling.  The  rotatory  and  twisting  movements  are 
8^  more  perceptible  in  the  application  of  wings,  the  pinions  of  the 
insect,  bat,  and  bird  being  for  this  purpose  twisted  upon  themselves.  Br. 
Pettigrew  attaches  considerable  importance  to  this  circumstance,  and  shows 
that  but  for  the  spiral  conformation  of  the  wing,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  rotated  on  and  off  the  wind  during  extension  and  flexion,  the  air  could 
not  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  flight.  He  further  shows  that 
the  more  the  wing  is  twisted,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  its  osciHations, 
the  greater  is  its  elevating  and  sustaining  powder.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
that  the  screw,  or  a  modification  of  it,  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  bodies 
and  extremities  of  all  vertebrates,  and  that  these  are  presented  to  the  land, 
the  water,  and  the  air  by  spiral  movements  which  remarkably  resemble  each 
other.  Dr.  Pettigrew's  paper  is  illustrated  by  upwards  of  70  original  draw- 
ings, a  large  proportion  of  the  figures  being  from  living  animals. 

Blood  Corptadea  of  the  Tjco-toed  Shth, — Professor  Rolleston  lately  tested 
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the  accuracy  of  Kiihne's  assertion  that  the  doth  contains  nucleated  hlood 
corpuscles  j  and  the  result  of  his  observations  has  been  the  disproyal  of  the 
German  physiologbt's  assertion.  The  specimen  examined  was  placed  at 
Professor  RoUeston^s  disposal  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley,  of  Exeter  CoUege,  and 
was  carefully  examined  under  the  microscope.  Professor  Rolleston  states 
that  the  employment  of  a  twelffch-of-an-inch  object-glass  by  Messrs. 
Powell  &  Lealand  has  convinced  Mr.  Moseley  and  himself  that,  though  a 
certain  nimiber  of  the  dried  blood-corpuscles  of  the  sloth  do  contain  one  or 
more  nuclei  more  or  less  roughly  hewn,  and  irregularly  and  eccentrically 
placed,  still  the  immense  majority  of  them  possess  the  non-nucleated 
character  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  mammalian  red  blood-celL  The  large 
{ize  of  the  blood-cells  of  the  two-toed  sloth,  the  largest  next  to  those  of  the 
elephant  put  on  record  amongst  mammalian  blood-cells  by  Mr.  Gulliver, 
may,  in  more  ways  than  one,  have  rendered  an  examination  of  them  by  a 
low  power  amenable  to  fallacy,  and  recourse  to  those  of  a  higher  power 
necessary.  In  the  smaller  corpuscles  of  the  camel  neither  power  enabled  the 
observer  to  detect  the  presence  of  nuclei  in  the  coloured  blood-cells." — 
Vide  Quarterly  Jowmal  of  Microscopical  Science,  April 

Gregarine  Parasites  in  Borktsia, — ^A  paper  was  read  some  time  since  before 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of  London  by  Br.  W.  0.  Mcintosh  on  the 
above  subject  The  author  describes  the  parasite  in  general  terms,  and  gives 
a  more  minute  account  of  certain  ova  which  accompany  the  gregarinaform 
body  and  are  often  extruded  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  Borktsia  under 
pressure.  The^  ova  measured  about  ^Joth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  each 
ccmtained  an  embryo  that,  for  some  time  after  the  extrusion  of  the  egg,  made 
very  evident  movements.  They  have  two  coats,  an  inner,  faintly  (concen- 
trically) striated  under  pressure,  and  an  external,  without  jnarkings.  The 
contained  embryo  is  finely  granular,  and  has  a  large  pale  nucleus ;  its  various 
postures  may  be  distinctly  seen.  When  an  ovum  is  ruptured  between  the 
glasses  the  contents  spread  abroad  as  a  vast  number  of  dancing  granules. 

A  new  species  of  (Ecistes  has  been  discovered  and  described  by  Mr.  Henry 
Davis,  who  has  made  some  curious  experiments  upon  certain  specimens. 
These  experiments  appear  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  species  which  he  terms 
(E.  intermediiis  the  ciliated  ''chin"  is  employed  in  manufacturing  the  tube 
which  the  animal  inhabits.  Inproof  of  this  belief  Mr.  Davis  says  that  he  has 
on  several  occasions  noticed  minute  particles  in  suspension  in  the  water  drawn ' 
across  and  from  the  buccal  aperture  and  directed  by  the  cilia  over  the  chin 
into  a  slight  depression  beneath  it.  The  granules  were  not  rotated  nor 
formed  into  pellets,  but  they  simply  collected  in  a  spot  agreeing  with  the 
position  of  the  pellet-cup  in  Melicerta.  There  was  evidently  a  viscid 
excretion  at  the  spot  which  held  the  extraneous  matters  loosely  together  in 
ftr  clot;  in  about  half  a  minute  the  rotifer  would  jerk  down,  leave  the 
floccose  deposit  on  the  edge  of  its  case,  then  rise  inunediately  and  repeat  the 
process.  On  mixing  a  little  carmine  with  the  water,  the  process  became 
very  striking ;  an  irregular  crimson  edge  to  the  tube  was  made  under  Mr. 
Davis'  observation,  and,  on  leaving  a  number  of  specimens  of  both  species 
in  a  zoophyte  trough,  charged  with  carmine,  for  forty-eight  hours,  he  found 
that  a  few  had  continued  building,  and  made  red  tops  of  different  sizes  to 
their  habitations ;  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  structure  in  two  instances 
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w«8  oompoeed  of  the  niixto]»  of  tlio  red  atoms  and  gelatinoms  excr^oo. 
One  infant  rotifer,  whose  first  efibits  at  buildin|[  he  had  distinctly  marked, 
seined  to  have  made  his  entire  nest  of  the  glowing  pgioenl — Vide 
Tran$aoUm$  of  tke  Microscopical  Socnfy,  No.  26. 

A  curiow  larva  has  been  described  to  the  Dublin  Microecopical  Club,  by 
Mr.  John  Barker.  It  was  found  in  boggy  ground  in  the  €o.  Wieklow.  As  we 
have  ourselyes  met  this  interesting  form  in  huge  colonies,  in  some  of  the 
Irish  bogs  we  give  the  deaciiption  of  it  for  our  entomological  readers.  The 
hinra  was  in  great  part  enveloped  in  a  compressed  quadrangular  case,  expand- 
ing towards  the  posterior  end,  elliptic  in  section;  the  aperture  tV^ftkj 
semi-trumpet-diaped,  everted  and  a  little  flattened.  Tbtough  this^  the 
larva  protruded  its  head  and  three  pair  of  legs,  which  w^re  long  and^  with 
the  exceptioix  of  the  first  pair,  which  were  short  and  ended  in  a  fonjepo, 
were  armed  with  long  and  slightly  curved  unequid  hooks.  By  means  ai 
its  legs  the  creature  crawled  along  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  Teasely 
carrying  the  case  swinging  obliquely  above.  The  two  valve-like  ddet  sf 
the  case  approximated  towards  the  base,  so  as  to  present  a  slit;  it  (teemed 
composed  of  structureless  chitiney  with  a  few  hairs  on  itseurfftce.  It  wm 
about  ^^  in  length,  and  ^/^  broad  at  the  base.  The  larva,  after  it  had  been 
in  confinement  about  a  fortnight,  anchored  itself  by  a  sort  of  byssus  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  First,  a  mucous  substance  was  deported  on  the  glass  at 
four  different  points ;  then  four  sets  of  cords  (about  fifty  in  each)  united 
these  attachments,  two  to  the  long  axis  of  the  month  of  the  case,  and  two  ts 
the  angles  of  the  base.  The  animal  lay  much  shortened,  with  its  head 
curved  round,  its  legs  dose  together,  entii^  witidn  l^e  case. 

The  animal  nature  of  sponges  is  demonstrated  very  deariy  in  a  paperby 
Pro£  H.  J.  Clark,  in  a  late  number  of  Silliman's  Amtriean  Janrmk  Thfi 
American  naturalist  considers  that  the  ciliated  sponges  are  most  dosely 
allied  to  the  monbdliate  IirfworiaJlageUata* 

How  to  observe  the  reprodactUm  of  Zoophytes. — ^Dr.  T.  Stretiiill  Wright,  ift 
a  paper  on  "  British  Zoophytes,"  gives  some  valuable  advice  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  zoophytes.  His  remarks  have 
especial  reference  to  the  Naked-eyed  Medus€e,  He  says  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  sea-water  used  in  the  experiment  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  presence  of  the  planuloid  larvae  of  other  forms,  which  are 
frequently  contained  in  water  recently  brought  from  the  sea.  The  water 
must  be  slowly  passed  through  filtering  paper  into  a  glass  vessel  capaUe  of 
containing  not  less  than  three  or  four  gallons,  in  which  are  placed  a  few 
fronds  of  Chondrus  criepus  or  Enteromcrpha,  A  few  of  the  medusae  only  should 
be  placed  in  the  vessel,  amongst  which  it  is  advisable,  but  not  necessary,  that 
one  should  be  a  male  with  white  and  opaque,  not  transparent,  spermatic  sacs. 
The  animals  should  be  frequently  fed  witii  minute  pieces  of  mussel  or  oyster. 
As  soon  as  the  planulae  appear  they  should  be  removed  with  a  diving- 
tube  into  a  round  glass  shade  inverted  and  filled  with  sea-water  from  &e 
larger  vessel,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  mussel-juice  must  be  added  daily  until 
it  appears  crowded  with  minute  protozoa  to  serve  as  food  for  the  future 
hydroids.  The  internal  surface  of  the  shade,  and  the  surface  of  the  wsto', 
should  be  examined  often  from  without  with  an  indi  lens,  and  as  soon  as 
each  planula  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  glass,  a  thin  disc  of  microscqvc 
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glass  ehould  be  attacked  extemaUy  over  its  site  with  an  interposed  drop  of 
glycerine,  to  ensure  a  flat  surfoce,  and  the  microscope,  placed  on  a  proper 
support,  should  be  brought  up  to  it  armed  with  a  power  of  about  e^hty 
diameters.  The  lights  the  quantity  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  a 
diaphragm  of  blackened  card  or  metal,  should  be  reflected  from  a  plane 
mirror,  and  carefully  adjusted  so  as  to  pass  through  the  water  directly  in  the 
axis  of  ^e  tube  of  the  microscope.  By  this  means  the  whole  development 
^  the  planula  into  the  hydroid  zoophyte,  with  the  siiccessive  derelopment 
at  "Ae  polypary,  and  the  budding  of  the  polyps,  may  be  seen  in  a  yery 
beantiful  manner. — Vide  Journal  of  Anatofnt/f  No,  ii. 

Newi^Mper  Zeohgy.-^The  PaU  MaU  GaseUe  has  published  the  fc^ 
lowing  interesting  note  :-^^  The  Ootmer  de  Saigon  reports  some  extraordinary 
items  of  natural  history  firom  the  land  of  the  Anamites.  There  is  a  c^tain 
fish,  called  Ca-ong  in  ^e  language  of  the  country,  whidi  has  distinguished 
itself  to  tiiat  degree  that  the  King  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  proud  title  of 
**  Nam  hai  dui  Imong  gnan,"  which,  as  ereiybody  knows,  means  "  Ghreat 
General  of  the  South  Sea."  It  appears  that  this  laudable  fish  is  in  the  habit 
of  quietly  paddling  round  the  ships  near  tiie  coast  until  somebody  tumbles 
orerboard.  He  ^en  seizes  him  instantly,  and,  instead  of  eating  Mm, 
gently  carries  him  in  his  mouth  to  the  shore.  At  Wung-tau,  near  St. 
James's  Cape,  tliey  keep  a  skeleton  of  this  extraordinary  philanthropist.  It 
ia  about  ^lirty-flye  feet  long,  possesses  front  teeth  like  an  elephant,  tery 
large  eyes,  a  l^ack  skin  Tery  smooth,  a  tail  like  a  lobster,  and  two  wings  on 
the  back." 

The  Salnwii  m  AtutraUa, — ^There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  experiment  in  introducing  the  Salmon  into  Australia.  The 
eggs  were  hatched,  and  the  young  were  turned  into  the  sea.  From  the  sea 
tiiey  have  returned,  and  are  mounting  the  Hirer  Derwent  So  states  a  recent 
letter  from  Dr.  Officer,  of  Hobart  Town.  This  is  a  great  fact  for  fish- 
liatchers.    Pisciculture  is  no  longer  a  science  simply,  it  is  an  useful  art 
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THE  MICKOSCOPE  IN  GEOLOGY. 
By  DAVID  FORBES,  RRS. 


THE  more  searching  and  exact  method  of  investigation  now 
demanded  by  the  advancing  state  of  geological  enquiry,  neces- 
sitates that  the  student  of  that  science  shall  in  his  researches 
avail  himself  of  all  possible  means  which  the  collateral  sciences 
place  at  his  disposal^  and,  amongst  others,  of  those  which  can 
enable  him  to  extend  his  powers  of  observation  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  his  unassisted  eyesight  can  convey  him. 

As  long  as  he  encounters  in  the  field  only  rocks  of  so  coarse  or 
simple  a  structure  as  to  admit  of  their  being  resolved  by  the  naked 
eye  into  their  constituent  mineral  species,  or  of  distinguishing 
the  fragments  of  previously  existing  rocks,  of  which  they  may 
have  been  built  up,  he  may  speculate  with  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess as  to  their  probable  origin  or  mode  of  formation.  When, 
however,  as  is  more  often  the  rule  than  the  exception,  rocks 
are  everywhere  met  with  presenting  so  fine-grained  and  appa- 
rently homogeneous  a  texture  as  to  defy  such  attempts  at  ocular 
analysis,  all  speculations  as  to  their  nature  and  formation  based 
merely  upon  observation  in  the  field,  can  but  be  compared  to 
groping  in  the  dark,  with  the  faint  hope  of  stumbling  upon  the 
truth. 

In  these  cases  the  geologist  must  call  in  the  aid  of  chemistry 
and  the  microscope;  by  chemical  analysis  he  lea-rns  the  per- 
centage composition  of  the  rock  in  question,  and  the  microscopic 
examination  informs  him  how  the  chemical  elements  are  mine- 
ralogically  combined,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  valuable 
information  as  to  the  physical  structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
components  of  the  rock  mass,  tending  to  elucidate  its  formation 
and  origin. 

The  microscope,  employed  some  thirty  years  back  by  Ehren- 
berg  in  the  examination  of  minute  fossil  organisms,  is  now 
recognised  as  having  already  done  good  service  to  palaeontology, 
but  was  quite  imknown  to  the  geologist  proper  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  when  the  admirable  labours  of  Sorby  have 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  microscope  as  an  indispen- 
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sable  instrument  of  research  in  the  study  of  physical  geology 
and  petrology,  as  well  as  indicated  how  much  more  may  be 
expected  from  its  more  extended  application. 

The  application  of  the  microscope  in  these  enquiries  is  as  yet, 
however,  quite  in  its  infancy,  for  with  the  exception  of  Sorby's 
invaluable  memoirs  on  some  special  points  of  enquiry,  literally 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  made  public  which  could  even  serve  as 
an  introductory  guide  to  the  geologist  who  might  wish  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  therefore  with  great  hesi- 
tation, and  only  after  much  solicitation,  that  the  author  of  these 
remarks  has  now  ventured  into  print,  with  the  hope  that  by  once 
breaking  the  ice,  others  more  capable  than  himself  may  be 
induced  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  researches  on  the 
same  subject.* 

In  the  present  communication  it  is  not  intended  to  go  into 
the  details  of  any  special  microscopic  investigation,  but,  as  far  as 
the  space  at  disposal  will  allow,  to  attempt  a  short  sketch  of 
some  of  the  results  already  obtained,  in  order  thereby  to  illus- 
trate the  use  of  the  microscope  in  similar  enquiries,  and  to  place 
the  same  before  our  readers  in  as  plain  and  untechnical  language 
as  possible. 

When  applying  the  microscope  to  the  examination  of  rock 
structure  and  composition,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  speci- 
mens previously,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  make  full  use  of 
transmitted  light  in  their  investigation,  since  a  mere  inspection 
of  their  outer  surface,  viewed  as  an  opstque  object,  although 
sometimes  of  considerable  value,  does  not,  however,  give  a  tithe 
of  the  information  which  their  examination  by  transmitted 
light  will  afford. 

)(Mien  in  sufficiently  thin  splinters  or  laminae,  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  mineral  compounds  allow  light  to  pass  through  them 
with  more  or  less  facility,  and  amongst  these,  most  silicates, 
chlorides,  fluorides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  borates,  and  other 
salts,  as  well  as  many  oxides,  and  some  few  sulphides,  sulph- 
arsenides,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  all  native  metals,  alloys,  and 
most  of  their  combinations  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  &c, 
along  with  some  few  oxides  and  other  compounds,  are  opaque, 
even  when  in  the  thinnest  laminse,  and  consequently  when  pre- 
sent, as  they  often  are,  in  minute  quantity  in  rocks,  although 
sometimes  recognisable  by  their  external  crystalline  form,  are 

•  In  1862  the  author  commenced  the  study  of  the  microscopic  structure 
of  rocks  and  minerals  hy  means  of  sections  prepared  by  Ochatz  of  Berlin, 
but  soon  after  commenced  the  preparation  of  the  sections  himself,  in  which 
he  was  under  many  obligations  to  the  kind  aid  and  advice  of  Mr.  Sorby. 
At  present  his  collection  of  sections  of  rocks,  and  their  constituent  minerals, 
amounts  to  above  two  thousand,  and  represents  a  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution. 
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not  to  be  distinguished  by  their  optical  properties,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  bodies  which,  as  before  mentioned,  are  translucent. 

When  a  mineral  or  rock  under  examination  is  entirely  in  the 
vitreous  state,  as,  for  example,  obsidian,  it  appears  when  viewed 
under  the  microscope,  merely  as  a  more  or  less  transparent  or 
coloured  glass,  presenting,  if  perfectly  in  the  vitreous  condition, 
no  evidence  of  crystalline  or  other  structure,  except  perhaps 
traces  of  the  striae  of  viscid  fusion.  It  is  usually  found  on 
inspection,  however,  that  some  part  of  the  mass  is  sufficiently 
de^trified  to  allow  of  its  structure  and  mineral  composition 
being  recognised.  In  some  cases,  when  the  glassy  appearance 
presented  to  the  eye  would  discourage  any  hopes  of  structure 
being  discovered,  the  microscope  proved  the  reverse  most  con- 
clusively ;  as,  for  example,  the  section  of  glassy  pitchstone  from 
Arran,  shown  in  PI.  XVII.  fig.  4,  in  which  the  pyroxenic  and 
felspathic  constituents  of  the  rock  are  beautifully  apparent,  not- 
withstanding that  the  rock  itself  looks  like  so  much  dirty  green 
bottle  glass. 

In  many  cases,  however,  where  the  specimens  are  so  perfectly 
in  the  vitreous  state  as  to  show  no  trace  of  structure  whatsoever, 
this  may  be  developed  by  carefully  acting  upon  the  surface  by 
gaseous  or  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  rock  sections  may  be  prepared  for  the  microscope  as  fol- 
lows :  a  fragment,  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square,  and  of  convenient  thickness,  is  chipped  oflf  the  rock 
specimen  in  the  direction  of  the  required  section,  and  ground 
down  upon  an  iron  or  pewter  plate  in  a  lapidary's  lathe  with 
emery,  until  a  perfectly  flat  surface  is  obtained.  This  surface  is 
then  worked  down  still  finer  by  hand  on  a  slab  of  black  marble, 
with  less  coarse  emery,  then  upon  a  Water  of  Ayr  stone  with 
water  alone,  and,  lastly,  finished  by  hand  with  water  on  a 
slab  of  black  marble.  By  these  means  the  surface  acquires  a 
sufficient  polish  without  being  contaminated  with  rouge  or  other 
polishing  powder  or  oil,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  purchased 
sections  of  rocks.  This  side  of  the  rock  is  now  cemented  by 
Canada  balsam  on  to  a  small  piece  of  plate  glass  about  1^  inch 
square  and  f  thick,  which  serves  as  a  handle  when  grinding  the 
other  side  on  the  emery  plate  as  before ;  this  grinding  is  con- 
tinued until  the  section  is  so  thin  as  to  be  in  danger  of  breaking 
up  from  the  roughness  of  the  motion,  upon  which  it  is  com- 
pleted, by  further  grinding  with  emery  by  hand  on  marble, 
and  finished  first  upon  Water  of  Ayr  stone  with  water,  and  after- 
wards upon  black  marble,  as  before  described.  The  section  is 
now  removed  from  the  plate-glass,  and  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam  on  a  slide,  covering  its  upper  surface  with  a  thin  glass 
as  usual. 

The  thickness  to  which  such  sections  need  be  reduced  is,  of 
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course^  entirely  dependent  upon  the  transparency  of  the  rock 
constituents,  and  is  commonly  from  -^^-^  to  j^^  of  an  inch. 

Thin  splinters  of  rocks  and  powdered  fi'agments,  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam,  may  also  be  examined  with  advantilge,  but  can- 
not replace  the  above-described  sections. 

The  examination  of  such  a  rock  section  enables  a  mineralogi- 
cal  analysis  to  be  made,  even  of  the  most  compact  and  apparently 
homogeneous  rock,  and  generally  leads  to  the  discovery  of  other 
mineml  constituents  previously  unsuspected,  from  their  being 
invisible  to  the  eye,  and  also,  as  Sorby  has  observed,  allows 
those  minerals,  formed  at  the  time  of  solidification  of  the  rock, 
to  be  distinguished  from  such  as  are  the  products  of  subsequent 
alteration. 

Arranging  rock  species  according  to  their  structure,  it  will  be 
found  that  most  rocks  fall  naturally  into  one  or  other  of  two 
great  classes — 

I.  Pbimaky  or  Eruptive  Rocks; 
11.  Secondary  or  Sedimentary  Rocks; 

and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  microscope  is  of  special  value  when 
applied  in  cases  where  the  external  appearance  renders  it 
doubtful  as  to  which  of  these  classes  a  rock  may  pertain. 

The  terms  primary  and  secondary  are  here  used  quite  inde- 
pendently of  geological  chronology.  Primary  rocks  (of  all  ages) 
might  be  called  "ingenite  or  subnate  rocks"  (i.e.  such  as  are 
born,  bred,  or  created  within  or  below),*  whilst  the  term  "  derivate 
rocks "  would  be  appropriate  for  the  latter,  since  directly  or 
indirectly  they  are  all  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the 
former. 

I.  Primary  or  Eruptive  Rocks. 

This  class  includes  rocks  which  have  made  their  appearance 
in  many,  if  not  in  all  epochs,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most 
recent,  from  the  old  granitic  outbursts  to  the  eruptions  of  the 
now  active  volcanoes;  and  if,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  the 
earth  be  regarded  as  having  been  once  a  molten  sphere,  the 
consolidated  original  crust  of  the  globe  would  pertain  to  this 
class  of  rocks. 

Mineralogically  they  consist  of  crystallised  silicates,  with  or 
without  free  quartz,  and  usually  containing  many  other  minerals 
in  minor  quantities,  especially  metallic  compounds,  as  magnetite, 

*  These  rocks  are  indiscriminately  called  volcanic,  igneous,  plutonic,  cry- 
stalline, &c.  The  term  cr;fstalline,  although  characteristic  of  these  rocks, 
is  not  exclusively  so,  and  is  consequently  less  appropriate ;  many  normal 
sedimentary  beds,  as  rocksalt,  gypsum,  &c..  are  perfectly  crystalline,  and 
others  when  altered  by  metamorphic  action,  D€HCome  more  or  less  so. 
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titanoferrite,  iron  pyrites,  &c.,  which  last  are  frequently  present 
in  so  minute  a  quantity  as  only  to  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Whatever  be  their  geological  age,  or  from  whatever  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  they  be  taken,  the  microscopical  inspection 
of  such  rocks  shows  immediately  that  they  possess  certain 
general  and  definite  structural  characters,  distinguishing  them 
at  once  from  all  other  rocks. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  such  rocks  are  seen  to  be  de- 
veloped as  more  or  less  perfect  crystals,  at  all  angles  to  one 
another,  thereby  indicating  that  the  entire  mass  must  have 
been  one  time  in  a  state  of  liquidity  or  solution  (aqueous  or  ig- 
neous), suflScient  to  allow  of  that  freedom  of  motion  absolutely 
essential  to  such  an  arrangement  of  the  particles.* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  subject  without 
more  space,  and  many  other  illustrations,  than  are  at  disposal  in 
this  communication ;  some,  however,  which  will  serve  to  point 
out  the  general  features  of  the  structure  of  this  class  of  rocks, 
are  attempted  in  PI.  XVII.  figs.  1  to  8,  and  PI.  XVIII.  figs. 
9  to  12. 

The  microscopic  examination  already  made  of  many  hundred 
sections  of  eruptive  rocks,  differing  widely  in  geological  age  and 
geographical  distribution,  shows  that  in  all  rocks  of  this  class, 
whether  of  the  most  compact,  hard,  and  homogeneous  appear- 
ance, or  occurring  in  the  softest  and  finest  powder,  like  the 
ashes  and  dust  frequently  thrown  out  by  volcanoes ;  a  similar 
crystallised  arrangement  and  structure  is  present  and  common 
to  them  all.  Lavas,  trachytes,  dolerites,  diorites,  porphyrites, 
syenites,  granites,  &c.,  all  possess  the  same  general  structural 
features,  serving  to  distinguish  the  eruptive  rocks  as  a  class  from 
all  others. 

In  the  examination  and  discrimination  of  the  minerals  which 
compose  these  rocks,  especially  when  close-grained,  the  micro- 
scope is  quite  indispensable,  since  without  it  no  such  enquiry 
could  be  attempted.  In  these  examinations,  the  assistance  of 
polarised  light  is  most  valuable ;  but  the  space,  unfortunately, 

*  Experimentd  show  that  analo^ouB  structure  can  be  produced  b^  at  least 
three  dinerent  methods,  all  of  which,  however,  agree  in  the  necessity  of  the 
mass  being  in  a  state  of  complete  hquefaction  previous  to  crystallisation ; 
from — 

1.  Their  solutions  in  water  or  other  menstrua. 

2.  Aqueous  fusion  or  melting  of  hydrated  bodies  in  their  water  of 
crystalhsation. 

3.  Igneous  or  hydro-igneous  fusion. 

Crystalline  structure  may  nevertheless  develop  itself  by  a  molecular 
movement  in  solid  bodies  without  change  of  external  form  or  previous 
liquefaction ;  as  Yrill  be  hereafter  explained,  this  is  frequently  the  case  in 
nature.  The  structure  so  developed  is,  however,  very  distinct  from  the 
crystallisation  after  liquefaction,  characteristic  of  the  eruptive  rocks. 
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only  allows  of  a  mere  mention  of  its  application.  In  distin- 
guishing dolerites  from  diorites,  when  fine-grained,  as  is  often 
of  considerable  geological  importance,  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  hornblende  of  the  latter  is  generally  so  well  developed  (PL 
XVII.  fig.  6),  even  when  present  in  very  minute  quantity,  as  to 
distinguish  it  readily  from  the  augite  of  the  former,  which  pos- 
sesses no  such  structure.  Even  in  the  case  of  Uralite,  a  mineral 
characteristic  of  certain  porphyritic  rocks,  which  has  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  augite,  although  its  chemical  composition  is  that 
of  hornblende,  the  fibrous  structure  characteristic  of  hornblende 
is  distinctly  visible  (PL  XVII.  fig.  7).  The  microscopic  struc- 
ture of  some  minerals,  however,  varies  with  their  origin ;  thus 
Sorby  has  shown  that  the  structure  of  augite,  and  some  other 
minerals  in  meteorites,  is  quite  distinct  firom  that  of  the  same 
minerals  occurring  in  eruptive  rocks,  and  demonstrated,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  how  the  study  of  such  peculiarities  is 
likely  to  clear  up  the  mystery  in  which  the  origin  of  these  bodies 
is  involved. 

When,  as  is  often  the  case,  especially  with  translucent,  colour- 
less minerals  like  quartz,  leucite,  calcite,  felspar,  &c,  the  appear- 
ance presented  under  the  microscope  is  alike,  their  optical 
properties  and  the  use  of  polarised  light  aflford  the  means  of 
distinguishing  between  them  with  certainty;  as,  also,  in  the 
event  of  one  substance  being  present  imder  two  forms,  as  calcite 
from  aragonite,  monoclinic  from  triclinic  felspars,  &c.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  structure,  whether  crystalline  or  vitreous,  is 
determined,  and  valuable  information  obtained,  elucidating  the 
mode  of  formation  and  origin  of  the  rocks  themselves. 

The  alterations  produced  in  eruptive  rocks  subsequent  to 
their  solidification,  by  the  action  of  water,  atmospheric  or  other 
agencies,  are  studied  with  advantage  under  the  microscope.  For 
want  of  space,  a  single  example  can  only  be  here  given,  and  is 
depicted  on  PL  XVIII.  fig.  12. 

In  this  section,  the  skeleton  of  labradorite  is  seen  remaining 
as  evidence  of  the  original  crystallised  structure,  whilst  the 
interstices  contain  the  products  of  the  alteration  of  the  more 
easily  decomposable  augite,  the  structure  of  which  is  nearly  ob- 
literated, and  part  of  its  lime  converted  into  carbonate.  The 
rock  in  question  is  the  so-called  "  white  horse  "  of  Staffordshire, 
found  embedded  in  or  breaking  through  the  coal  measures, 
which  are  frequently  burnt  or  altered  at  points  of  contact  with 
this  rock,  which  itself  often  has  the  appearance  of  a  whitish  clay. 
The  origin  of  this  rock,  whether  sediimentary  or  igneous,  was 
disputed  until  the  more  recent  geological  and  chemical  examina- 
tions of  it  have  proved  satisfactorily  its  identity  with  the  Rowley 
basaltic  rock,  very  similar  to  that  of  PoukhUl  (PL  XVII.  fig.  5). 

PL  XVIIL  fig.  13,  is  a  section  of  a  crystalline  slag  produced  in 
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silver  smelting,  and  is  here  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
the  structure  of  eruptive  rocks.  In  formation  it  is  so  nearly 
identical  with  what  is  seen  in  sections  of  more  felspathic  basaltic 
rocks,  the  mass  of  which  consists  of  a  framework  of  interlaced 
crystals  of  labradorite  with  the  interstices  filled  up  with  the 
other  mineral  constituents  confusedly  crystallised,  that  this 
section  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  such.  The  Rowley  rag, 
when  fused  and  very  slowly  cooled,  presents  a  similar  appear- 
ance ;  and,  in  general,  the  structure  of  crystalline  slags  presents 
many  features  in  common  with  that  of  ordinary  eruptive  rocks. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  class  of  rocks,  the  discovery  by 
Sorby  of  the  numerous  minute  fluid  cavities  in  the  quartz  of 
granites  should  be  alluded  to,  as  proving  the  great  value  of 
the  microscope  in  the  study  of  these  rocks.  The  result  of  this 
gentleman's  researches  *  proves  that  granites  have  solidified  at 
a  heat  far  below  the  fusing  points  of  their  constituent  minerals, 
and  at  such  a  pressure  as  to  enable  it  to  entangle  and  retain  a 
small  amount  (i  to  ^  per  cent.)  of  aqueous  vapour,  which 
naturally  must  have  been  present  during  its  liquefaction.  The 
presence  of  these  fluid  cavities  in  the  quartz  of  granite  was 
immediately  blazoned  forth  as  proof  positive  of  the  non-igneous 
origin  of  granite ;  whereas  if  Mr.  Sorby's  memoir  had  actually 
been  read,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  he  had  found  fluid 
cavities,  perfectly  identical  with  those  in  granite,  not  only  in  the 
quartz  of  volcanic  rocks,  but  also  in  the  felspar  and  nepheline 
ejected  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  and  that  the  presence  of 
fluid,  vapour,  gas,  and  stone  cavities,  are  common  both  to  the 
volcanic  quartz-trachytes  and  to  the  oldest  granites;  and  the 
inference  drawn  by  Mr.  Sorby  from  the  results  of  his  researches, 
is  that  both  these  rocks  were  formed  by  identical  agencies.  He 
therefore  classes  them  together  under  one  head  as  rocks  of 
similar  origin,  f 

II.  Secondaky  OB  Sedimbntaky  Eocks. 

The  rocks  pertaining  to  this  class  are  all,  directly  or  indirectly, 
formed  from  the  breaking  up,  or  debris,  of  previously  existing 

•  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc  vol.  xiv.  pp.  453 — 500. 

t  These  researches  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  igneous  origin  of 
granite  and  eruptive  rocks  in  general  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  igneous 
action,  as- used  hy  the  Plutonist,  was  always  understoixi  the  action  of  heat  as 
developed  in  volcanoes  (the  study  of  which  was  the  basis  of  the  theory  itself), 
in  wluch  the  agency  of  water  was  always  recognised.  Nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  Scrope  not  only  insisted  on  the  important  part  played  by  water  in  vol- 
canic action,  but  specially  pointed  out  the  difference  between  such  volcanic 
fusion  and  ordinary  meltmg.  The  term  hydro-igneous  action  might  not  be 
inappropriate  for  such,  but  hydro-thermalism  does  not  at  all  express  what  is 
intended.  The  idea  of  a  true  dry  fusion  in  nature  exists  only  m  the  brains 
of  the  ultra-Neptunist  or  lukewarm  hydrothermalist. 
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rocks^  and^  for  that  reason,  mighty  as  before  mentioned,  not 
inappropriately  be  termed  derivate  rocks.  When  found  in  the 
normal  state  of  sedimentary  deposition,  they  may  be  conveniently 
subdivided  into — 

1.  Eocks  formed  of  the  immediate  products  of  the  breaking- 

up  of  eruptive  rocks. 

2.  Rocks  built  up  of  the  more  or  less  rounded  or  angular 

debris   of  previously  existing  sedimentary  or  eruptive 
rocks. 

3.  Rocks  composed   of  mineral   substances  extracted  from 

aqueous  solution  by  crystallisation,  precipitation,  or  the 
action  of  organic  life. 

1.  Rocks  composed  of  the  immediate  products  of  ike  breaking 
up  of  ei'uptive  rocks. — ^The  little  attention  paid  by  geologists  in 
general  to  the  study  of  rocks  of  this  class,  has  introduced  the 
elements  of  confusion  into  many  of  their  enquiries,  and  frequently 
has  led  to  very  erroneous  opinions  being  formed  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  certain  rocks,  which  could  never  have  been  enter- 
tained had  microscopic  investigation  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
field  observation. 

Rocks  of  this  class  may  either  be  of  subaerial  or  subaqueous 
origin;  in  the  former  case,  for  example,  volcanic  ashes  may 
have  been  deposited  as  beds  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  and 
afterwards  been  covered  by  lava  streams  poured  out  over  them ; 
or,  from  having  been  depressed  below  the  sea  level,  may  have 
had  sedimentary  beds  of  aqueous  origin  subsequently  superposed 
on  them. 

When  of  subaqueous  origin,  as  is  by  far  the  most  common 
case,  subaerial  or  subaqueous  outbursts  may  force  into  the  sea 
eruptive  rocks,  which,  being  at  once  broken  up  into  a  state  of 
division,  more  or  less  fine,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
cooling  power  of  the  water  mass  in  immediate  contact,  may  be 
spread  out  ijato  beds  by  the  action  of  the  waves :  the  texture  of 
these  rocks  may  vary  from  that  of  the  coarsest  breccia  down  to  the 
finest  mud,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  such  deposits  may  present 
themselves  as  alternating  beds  of  coarse  and  fine  character. 
Upon  the  consolidation  of  such  formations,  rocks  are  formed, 
identical  in  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition  with  the 
original  eruptive  rock  from  which  they  were  derived,  anji  which, 
particularly  when  close-grained,  often  present  an  external  ap- 
pearance so  like  the  original  rocks  as  to  be  frequently  undi- 
tinguishable  from  them  by  the  naked  eye ;  in  such  deposits  it  is 
often  easy  to  pick  out  specimens  having  all  gradations  in  appear- 
ance from  the  above  described  down  to  such  as  would  be  attri- 
buted to  the  consolidation  of  mere  detrital  mud. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  field   geologist  finds  himself 
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bewildered  under  such  circumstances,  and  inclined  to  settle 
down  in  the  comfortable  belief  of  the  transmutation  or  transition 
of  sedimentary  rocks  into  eruptive,  &c.,  and  even  the  chemist 
feeb  puzzled,  when  he  finds  that  a  rock  taken  out  of  apparently 
normal  stratified  deposits  has  the  same  chemical  composition 
with  one  of  undoubtedly  intrusive  nature.  The  microscopic 
examination,  however,  soon  shows  that,  however  similar  the 
external  appearance  of  two  such  rocks  might  be,  their  internal 
structure  is  totally  diflFerent;  showing  in  the  primary  rock  the 
crjstalUsed  structure  and  arrangement  previously  described, 
whilst  the  secondary  rock  is  resolved  into  a  mere  agglomeration 
of  more  or  less  broken  fragments  of  the  same  minerals  consti- 
tuting the  former.  In  beds  formed  from  the  consolidation  of 
volcanic  ashes,  the  microscopic  examination  occasionally  affords 
evidence  as  to  whether  such  ashes  had  been  deposited  on  land, 
or  had  fallen  into  water. 

2.  Rocks  buiU  up  of  the  more  or  less  rounded  or  angular 
dtbris  of  previously  existing  sedimentary  or  erupti/ve  rocks. — 
Where  sufficiently  coarse-grained,  these  rocks  constitute  ordinary 
conglomerates,  breccias,  grits,  sandstones,  &c.,  and  are  easily 
analysed  by  the  eye;  but  if  fine,  as  shales,  slates,  &c.,  the 
microscope  must  be  appealed  to,  in  order  to  resolve  them  into  their 
constituent  mineral  or  rock  particles,  and  by  this  means  it  will 
be  seen  that  even  the  most  compact  and  homogeneous  specimens 
are  a  mere  aggregate  of  more  or  less  rounded  and  water-worn 
grains  of  quartz,  weathered  felspar,  mica,  chlorite,  soft  and  hard 
clays,  clay  slate,  oxide  of  iron,  iron  pyrites,  carbonate  of  lime, 
fragments  of  fossil  organisms,  &c.,  arranged  without  any  trace 
of  decided  structure  or  crystallisation,  even  when  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope  are  employed  in  their  examination. 
The  physical  structure  and  optical  properties  of  the  mineral 
components  enable  them,  however,  to  be  recognised  with  great 
certainty,  even  when  in  grains  of  less  than  joVo  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
diameter. 

PI.  XVIII.  fig.  14,  shows  the  appearance  of  a  section  of  a  fine- 
gndned  (uncleaved)  Silurian  clay  slate  from  Sorata,  in  Bolivia, 
magnified  400  linear.  This  rock  is  composed  of  irregular  grains 
of  quartz  sand,  weathered  felspar,  and  waterwom  mica,  along 
with  specks  of  oxide  of  iron  and  iron  pyrites,  all  promiscuously 
mixed. 

In  the  case  of  roofing  slate,  however,  the  microscope  shows 
Uiat  the  constituents,  instead  of  being  distributed  at  random 
throughout  the  mass,  possess  a  definite  arrangement,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  section  of  lower  Silurian  roofing  slate  from  the 
Festiniog  quarries  (PI.  XVIII.  fig.  15),  where  they  are  disposed 
in  parallel  lines,  thus  constituting  lines  of  weakness  or  the  cleav- 
age of  the  slate.  The  researches  of  Sharpe  and  Sorby  have  con- 
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clusively  proved  that  this  has  not  resulted  from  any  chemical  or 
crystalline  action  whatsoever,  the  particles  being  in  themselves 
perfectly  unaltered ;  and  that  the  aiTangement  is  solely  due  to 
the  effects  of  pressure,  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  structure 
itself,  thereby  causing  an  elongation  or  flattening  out  of  some, 
along  with  a  sliding  movement  of  other  of  the  particles.  The 
amount  of  compression  to  which  an  ordinary  roofing-slate  has 
been  subjected  in  one  direction,  has  been  calculated,  approxi- 
mating from  the  elongation  or  distortion  of  the  particles,  to  be 
about  equal  to  one-half  of  its  original  volume. 

Besides  the  cleavage  structure,  so  produced  by  the  compression 
of  rocks  whilst  in  a  more  or  less  plastic  state,  Mr.  Sorby  has 
shown  that  another  system  of  minute  jointing  may  also  be  present 
in  these  rocks,  the  serrated  edges  of  which,  as  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope, prove  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  force  applied  to  the 
rock  subsequently  to  its  having  been  in  a  perfectly  rigid^condition. 

Rocks  of  this  class,  when  somewhat  close-grained  and  much 
indurated,  have  not  imfrequently,  from  their  external  appear- 
ance, been  mistaken  for  intrusive  rocks :  thus  the  rock  shovm  in 
section,  PI.  XVIII.  fig.  16,  an  upper  oolitic,  highly-inclined 
shale  bed,  has  been  mapped  by  D'Orbigny  as  an  eruptive  green- 
stone ;  the  microscopic  structure  proves  the  contrary  most  con- 
clusively. 

3.  Rocks  composed  of  mineral  substances  extracted  from 
aqueous  solution  by  crystallisation^  predpitationy  ar  the 
action  of  organic  life, — Under  this  class  are  included  most 
beds  of  gypsum,  rock  salt,  and  other  saline  bodies,  as  well  as 
ti-avertine,  siliceous  sinter,  flint,  infusorial  slates  and  earths, 
limestones,  &c.,  many  of  which  have  been  as  yet  but  very, 
superficially  examined. 

In  the  microscopic  investigation  of  such  rocks  as  owe  their 
origin  to  the  development  of  organic  life,  very  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  with  correspondingly  important  and  in- 
teresting results. 

As  early  as  1836,  Ehrenberg  proved  that  large  rock  masses 
were  built  up  of  the  carapaces  of  minute  siliceous  infusoriaa,  and, 
more  lately,  Sorby  has  done  good  service  by  his  investigation  of 
limestones ;  these  he  has  proved  not  to  have  originally  possessed 
any  crystalline  structure  whatsoever,  but  to  have  been  deposited 
as  mere  mechanical  aggregates  (apfly  termed  by  him,  organic 
sands  or  clays)  formed  of  the  debris  of  calcareous  organisms, 
which  admit  frequently,  not  only  of  being  recognised,  but  of 
having  their  relative  proportions  determined.  The  compiuison 
of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  organisms  in  chalk,  with 
those  now  forming  in  the  depths  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
Ocean,  indicates  that  there  is  an  immense  deposit  now  in  course 
of  formation,  quite  analogous  to  what  had  previously  taken  place 
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in  the  seas  of  the  cretaceous  period ;  and  the  same  able  observer 
has  shown  that  the  reason  why  certain  calcareous  organisms  are 
found  so  well  preserved,  whilst  others  had  disappeared  or  become 
entirely  disintegrated,  was  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
first  being  in  the  form  of  the  stable  calcite,  whilst  in  the  latter 
it  was  present  as  instable  Aragonite. 

When  a  calcareous  rock  has  undergone  cleavage,  the  micro- 
scope shows  a  distortion  of  its  particles  and  organisms,  just  as  in 
a  cleaved  slate,  though  in  much  less  degree ;  the  measurement 
of  such  distortion  serves  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  amount 
of  compression  undergone. 

With  the  exception  of  having  briefly  referred  to  the  alterations 
in  igneous  rocks,  subsequent  to  their  solidification,  and  the 
cleavage  of  sedimentary  beds,  all  the  classes  of  rocks  treated  of 
have  been  considered  in  their  normal  or  unaltered  condition  ;  it 
remains  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  in 
the  study  of  subsequent  alteration  or  metamorphism  of  rocks. 

Many  sedimentary  beds  become  more  or  less  indurated,  at 
points  where  they  are  cut  through  by  eruptive  dykes ;  thus  the 
coal-shales  and  clays  of  Staffordshire  are  foimd  altered  into  a 
hard  rock  with  conchoidal  fracture,  or  even  into  porcellanite, 
when  in  immediate  contact  with  basaltic  dykes.  An  examination 
shows  no  change  in  mineral  or  chemical  composition  beyond  the 
expulsion  of  the  water  always  contained  in  such  beds,  and 
sections  of  such  rocks  are  often  seen  to  be  quite  identical  in 
structure  with  those  of  common  stoneware  ma!de  from  the  same 
clays,  the  only  diflFerence  being  that  the  latter  is  usually  more 
porous  from  not  having  been  submitted  to  the  pressure  which 
rocks  baked  in  situ  would  experience. 

The  alteration  of  rocks  produced  by  infiltration  may  or  may 
not  be  accompanied  by  chemical  changes ;  thus  a  section  of 
calcareous  grit  often  shows  that  the  calcite  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  grains  of  sand  has  been  merely  deposited  from 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  has  percolated  through  it, 
and  in  otherwise  unaltered  limestones  it  is  common  to  find 
microscopic  veins  of  calcspar,  due  to  minute  cracks  or  fissures, 
filled  up  in  a  similar  manner.  Frequently,  however,  such  infil- 
tration is  accompanied  by  an  entire  change  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  th6  rock  itself;  thus  the  beds  of  Cleveland  iron- 
stone have  been  proved  by  Sorby's  microscopical  researches  to 
have  been  originally  shell  limestones  converted  into  carbonate 
of  iron  by  the  action  of  ferruginous  solutions,  the  fragments  of 
the  original  shells  being  still  distinguishable  in  all  stages  of 
conversion ;  in  the  same  manner  he  has  proved  the  magnesian 
limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  ages,  as  well  as  the 
Permian  dolomites,  to  have  been  originally  common  limestones, 
or  aggregations  of  organic  debris,  the  particles  of  which,  by  the 
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use  of  the  xnicroscope,  can  be  traced  back  to  their  original  un- 
altered state,  from  which  they  have  been  changed  by  the  action 
of  magnesian  solutions. 

The  metamorphism  of  rocks  produced  by  gasolytic  action,  as, 
for  example,  carbonate  into  sulphate  of  lime,  &c.,  has,  as  yet, 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  microscopical  enquiry. 

The  foliated  schists,  quartzites,  &c.  form  by  themselves  a 
distinct  and  well-defined  class  of  metamorphic  rocks,  charac- 
terised by  structural  peculiarities  differing  from  all  previously 
treated  of. 

This  appears  to  be  due  to  their  crystalline  development  having 
originated  in  a  solid  body,  and  not  from  liquefaction ;  the 
minerals  composing  them  differ  greatly  in  structure  from  the 
same  minerals  when  found  in  eruptive  rocks.  Instead  of,  as  in 
the  latter  case,  presenting  themselves  in  more  or  less  defined 
crystals,  occurring  in  all  positions  and  at  all  angles  to  one 
another,  in  the  foliated  rocks  they  are  developed  only  in  one 
general  direction,  not  characterised  by  well-defined  bounding 
planes,  but  forming  a  string  of  drawn-out  and  irregularly 
bounded  crystalline  aggregations,  presenting  a  general  parallelism 
to  one  another,  as  is  illustrated  by  PL  XVII.  fig.  8,  which  shows 
a  section  of  hornblende  schist  from  Conuemara. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  these  rocks  proves  their 
original  sedimentary  origin,  often  showing  the  contours  of  the 
original  sand  grains,  and,  as  Sorby  has  pointed  out,  the  existence 
of  ripple-drift  and  wave-structure,  peculiar  to  sedimentary  rocks 
alone.  These  rocks  appear  to  have  been  micaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous sandstones,  the  constituents  of  which  have  been  recrystal- 
lised  in  situ,  owing  to  molecular  action  developed  in  the  soUd 
rock. 

The  quartz  of  these  schists  frequently  contains  numerous  fluid 
cavities,  indicating  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  procure 
under  which  the  water,  always  present  in  more  or  less  quantity 
in  sedimentary  rocks,  has  been  entangled  and  retained  durii^ 
the  recrystallisation  of  the  quartz. 

The  direction  of  the  lines  of  foliation  or  crystalline  develop- 
ment is  that  of  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  rock,  which 
commonly  will  be  the  lines  of  stratification,  but  in  cleaved  rocks 
will  doubtless  be  those  of  cleavage.  Sorby  has  alluded  to  this 
fact  by  the  names  of  "  stratification  foliation  "  and  "  cleavage 
foliation." 

In  conclusion,  the  author  of  this  short  sketch  hopes  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  attracting  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
thereby  of  causing  a  hitherto  almost  unexplored  field  of  micro- 
scopic enquiry  to  be  more  cultivated ;  and  leaves  it  to  his  readers 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  justness  of  the  sneering  assertion 
that  "  mountains  should  not  be  looked  at  through  microscopes.** 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 
PLATE  XVn. 

Fig.  1.  Section  of  greyish  black  slaggy  lava  from  Etna,  magnified  25 
linear.  Althougli  this  rock  appears  perfectly  amorphous  to  the  eye,  it  is  here 
seen  to  be  composed  of  crystals  of  greenish  brown  augite,  colourless  felspar, 
and  opaque  magnetic  oxide  of  iron ;  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with  an 
admixture  of  the  same  minerals  less  distinctly  crystallised.  This  specimen 
was,  by  means  of  a  pole,  lifted  by  the  author,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1865,  out 
of  the  grand  current  of  lava  then  flowing  out  from  the  north  side  of  the 
crater  of  the  volcano. 

Fig.  2.  Section  of  lava  from  Vesuvius,  magnified  12  linear.  This  speci- 
men was  taken  by  the  author  from  the  current  of  a.T).  79  covering  Hercula- 
neum,  and  was  a  somewhat  porous,  but  hard  dark  grey  rock,  containing 
abimdant  crystals  of  augite,  which  are  well  shown  in  section. 

Fig.  3.  Section  of  a  volcanic  rock,  magnified  12  linear,  consisting  of 
felspar  with  some  olivine  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  vdth  nimierous  crystals 
of  a  pyroxenic  mineral,  all  well  shown  in  this  section.  The  specimen  was 
taken  by  the  author  from  the  Valley  of  Papenoo,  in  Tahiti. 

Fig.  4.  Section  of  the  pitchstone  occurring  in  dykes  breaking  through 
the  new  red  sandstone  in  the  island  of  Arran,  magnified  75  linear.  In 
external  appearance  it  resembles  a  dirty  green  bottleglass,  but  imder  the 
microscope  shows  a  beautiful  arborescent  crystallisation  of  a  green  pyroxenic 
mineral,  embedded  in  the  colourless  and  tr^isparent  felspar  base. 

Fig.  5.  Section  of  a  portion  of  a  basaltic  column  from  Poukhill  Quarry, 
near  Walsall,  Stafibrdshire,  magnified  30  linear.  This  rock  intrudes  into 
and  disturbs  the  coal  measures,  and  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  crystals  of 
felspar,  augite,  and  titanoferrite,  with  a  little  of  a  green  mineral,  probably 
the  variety  of  augite  called  seladonite. 

Fig.  6.  Section  of  diorite  (auriferous),  taken  by  the  author  from  near 
Tres  Puntes,  in  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  Chili,  magnified  30  linear.  It  con- 
sists of  felspar  with  hornblende,  and,  in  the  section  here  represented,  groups 
and  isolated  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  are  seen,  which  frequently  accompany 
this  rock,  and  with  which  the  gold  is  associated. 

Fig.  7.  Section  of  uralite  porphyry,  from  Predazzo,  Tyrol,  magnified  12 
linear.  It  is  composed  of  felspar  with  uralite,  a  mineral  having  the  ex- 
ternal crystalline  form  of  augite,  with  the  chemical  composition  of  horn- 
blende. 

Fig.  8.  Section  of  hornblende  schist,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
foliation,  and  magnified  12  linear.  It  is  composed  of  hornblende  and  quartz, 
the  latter  recrystallised,  but  still  showing  traces  of  the  outlines  of  the  original 
sand  grains :  upon  examination  under  a  higher  power,  the  quartz  will  be 
seen  to  contain  numerous  fluid  cavities.  The  parallelism  of  the  foliation, 
although  perfect  when  viewed  on  the  large  scale,  is  naturally  somewhat 
indistinct  in  a  fragment  so  small  as  can  be  taken  into  the  field  of  the 
microscope.  It  is  evident,  upon  inspection,  that  the  structure  of  such  a 
rock  is  totally  different  from  that  seen  in  the  sections  of  eniptive  rocks. 
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PLATE  XVm. 

Fio.  9.  Section  of  granite  from  St.  Just^  Cornwall^  magnified  25  linear. 
It  connsts  of  crystals  of  orthoclase,  hexagonal  ditto  of  brown  mica,  and  of 
colourless  quartz ;  the  latter,  when  examined  by  a  higher  power,  is  seen  to 
contain  fluid  cayities. 

Fig.  10.  Section  of  yolcanic  quartz  trachyte  from  Jacna,  Peru,  magnified 
10  linear.  It  connsts  of  quartz  crystals,  often  large  and  well  defined,  along 
with  smaller  hexagonal  plates  of  black  mica,  scattered  through  a  felspathic 
mass  indistinctly  crystallised.  The  quartz  of  this  trachyte  also  contains 
fluid  cavities  (seen  by  employing  a  higher  power),  similar  to  those  occurring 
in  the  quartz  of  granite.  This  rock  is  developed  very  extensively  along  the 
volcanic  range  of  the  Andes  of  South  America. 

Fio.  11.  Section  of  a  volcanic  rock,  taken  by  the  author  from  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  of  Ariquipa,  in  Peru,  magnified  6  linear.  This  rock  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  has  a  porphyritic  structure,  arising  from  crystals  of  white  fel^ar, 
scattered  through  a  grey  base,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  composed 
of  felspar,  dark  brown-black  crystals  of  augite,  hexagonal  crystals  of  ^ost 
black  mica,  and  a  little  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

Fig.  12.  Section  of  the  so-called  "  white  horse  "  dykes,  intersecting  and 
altering  the  coal  measures  of  Staflbrdshire,  magnified  35  linear.  The  frame- 
work of  felspar  crystals  still  remains  unaltered,  whilst  the  other  mineral 
constituents  are  decomposed  so  far  as  to  be  frequently  unrecognisable.  Its 
chemical  composition,  in  conjunction  with  the  microscopic  structure,  show 
this  rock  to  be  similar  to  that  from  Poukhill  (PI.  XVII.  fig.  5),  more  or  leas 
altered  by  the  action  of  water. 

Fig.  13.  Section  of  a  crystalline  slag  from  smelting  silver  ores,  magnified 
30  linear.  The  structure  is  seen  to  be  very  similar  to  that  found  in  many  of 
the  more  felspathic  doleritic  rocks. 

Fig.  14.  Section  of  fine-grained  Silurian  (uncleaved)  slate,  from  Sorata, 
in  Bolivia,  magnified  400  linear.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  mere  mechanical  aggre- 
gate of  minute,  irregularly  weathered,  or  rounded  particles  of  sand,  day, 
mica,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  without  any  trace  of  arrangement  or  crystalline 
structure  being  visible. 

Fig.  15.  Section  of  Lower  Silurian  roofing-slate,  from  Festiniog,  North 
Wales,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage,  and  magnified  200  linear.  This 
shows  that  the  parallel  structure  of  cleavage  is  due  entirely  to  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  unaltered  particles  of  the  rock,  and  not  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  crystalline  structure. 

Fig.  16.  Section  of  a  highly  indurated  bed  in  the  upper  oolitic  series  at 
Huaylillos,  Peru,  magnified  30  linear,  and  in  external  appearance  so  muck 
resembling  an  eruptive  rock  as  to  have  been  mapped  as  such  by  D'Orbignv. 
The  microscopical  examination,  however,  at  once  shows  its  true  sedimentarv 
character,  and  resolves  it  into  a  mere  mechanical  aggregate  of  quartz,*8and, 
kc.j  without  any  of  the  crystalline  character  peculiar  to  eruptive  rocks. 
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WHY  THE  LEAVES  FALL. 
Br  MAXWELL  T.  MASTEKS,  M.D.  F.L.S. 


SCARCELY  less  wonderful  than  the  gradual  advent  of  the 
leaves  in  spring,  is  their  successive  disappearance  at  the 
close  of  autumn.  In  every  age  moralists  and  poets  have  found 
illustrations  for  their  themes  in  the  hopeful  bursting  into  leaf 
of  the  tree  in  spring,  or  in  the  inevitable  fate  which  in  early 
winter  breaks  up  the  rich  billowy  masses  of  foliage,  and  sends 

'^  The  sere  leaves  flitting  on  the  blast." 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  analogies  may  be  drawn  between 
natural  phenomena  and  the  attributes  of  human  nature.  Now 
we  find  the  life  of  man  compared  to  a  river,  at  another  time  to 
a  glacier,  it  may  be  to  a  cloud ;  but  however  apposite  these 
comparisons  may  be,  they  are  certainly  not  more  so  than  is  the 
analogy  that  may  be  drawn  between  the  life  of  the  leaf  and  that 
of  the  human  race.  Both  have  an  innate  power  of  growth,  in 
both  equally  are  the  seeds  of  decay  early  implanted,  which 
develop  and  fructify  in  due  time,  counterbalance  the  powers  of 
growth,  and  ultimately  bring  the  worn-out  structure  to  the 
ground. 

'^  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground ; 
Another  race  tne  following  spring  supplies, 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  nae  ; 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
So  nourish  these,  when  those  have  passed  away." 

But  now-a-days  we  are  not  content  merely  to  draw  analogies, 
however  correctly ;  we  leave  the  poet  to  make  his  own  use  of  the 
facts  presented  to  him  by  adorning  a  moral  or  pointing  a  tale, 
but  more  prosaic  people  seek  to  know  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  the  fects  presented  to  their  notice,  and  thereby,  in  spite 
of  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  to  increase  the  store  of 
illiistrations  for  the  poet  by  opening  up  to  him  new  marvels  and 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  analogies. 
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Why,  then,  do  the  leaves  fall?  is  the  query  to  which  we 
purpose  in  the  present  artjicle  to  supply  a  response  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  do  so. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  go  a  little  into  detail,  which  will  serve  the  more  clearly 
to  render  intelligible  what  really  is  known  about  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  and  will  also  indicate  certain  points  which  up  to  ihe 
present  time  have  scarcely  received  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

We  may  premise  that  all  the  many  reasons  that  have  firom 
time  to  time  been  given  to  accoimt  for  the  process  of  defoliation 
may  be  ranged  into  those  which  are  of  a  purely  mechanical 
nature,  and  which  are  very  much  imder  the  influence  of  external 
conditions  of  climate  and  the  like,  and  those  which  are  of  a 
structural  or  organic  character,  being  only  secondarily  mecha- 
nical in  their  action,  and  less  directly  influenced  by  external 
conditions. 

There  are  such  differences  in  the  length  of  time  that  leaves 
remain  attached  to  the  stem,  such  variation  in  the  method  of 
detachment,  that  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  causes  pro- 
ducing these  varied  results  may  themselves  be  diverse,  that  in 
one  case  one  cause  may  be  potent,  in  another  instance  the  result 
may  be  due  to  some  other  agency,  while  in  a  third  series,  per- 
haps, the  effect  may  be  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  more 
than  one  factor.  Thus,  while  some  leaves  fall  off  comparatively 
soon  after  their  expansion,  such  as  those  which  are  technically 
termed  caducous  or  deciduous,  others  are  persistent,  while  to  a 
few,  which  seem  never  to  be  shed,  the  term  evergreen,  which  is 
generally  inappropriate,  may  fairly  be  applied.  Where  leaves 
fall  off  very  early,  it  will  be  found  generally  that  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  protection  merely ;  such  are  the  small  rudimentary 
scaly  leaves  which  envelop  the  leaf-buds  in  most  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  this  coimtry.  Formed  at  the  close  of  the  year 
around  the  young  bud,  they  shield  and  protect  it  during  winter, 
and  when  the  returning  warmth  of  spring  urges  the  dormant  bud 
into  growth,  the  scales  are  pushed  off  by  the  constantly  increas- 
ing pressure  of  the  rapidly  enlarging  bud.  On  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  in  the  Araucaria,  the  leaves  are  never  shed,  their  in- 
ternal organisation  approaches  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the 
stem ;  indeed,  it  becomes  a  question  in  such  a  case  whether  the 
so-called  leaves  are  not  merely  portions  of  the  stem.  Between 
these  extremes  there  is  a  large  class  of  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs, 
which  shed  their  leaves,  some  sooner,  some  later,  but  at  a  toler- 
ably regular,  determinate  period,  according  to  the  particular 
species,  and  according,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  external 
circumstances.  Thus,  while  the  lime,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain,  loses  its  leaves  early  in  September,  the  walnut  soon  after- 
wards, to  be  followed  in  their  turns  by  tiie  elder  and  the  horse- 
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chestnut,  there  are  others,  such  as  the  beech,  the  hornbeam,  and 
some  varieties  of  oak,  which  retain  their  leaves  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  though  generally  in  a  dried,  withered  state, 
and  do  not  part  with  them  till  forced  to  do  so  in  spring  by  the 
gradual  distension  of  the  newly  awakened  buds. 

(Jardeners  were  wont  at  one  time,  much  more  than  at  present, 
to  make  use  of  hornbeam  hedges  to  a£ford  shelter  to  their 
plants  in  winter,  just  as  they  do  now  with  hedges  of  yew. 
In  Holland,  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  the  brown  withered 
foliage  of  the  beech,  or  the  hornbeam,  contrasted  with  the  rich 
dark  green  of  the  ivy,  and  making  a  screen  at  once  useful  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  It  is  noteworthy,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
beech  at  least,  the  petiole  becomes  quite  woody  in  its  texture, 
and  is  not  so  easily  cast  off  as  some  wherein  the  tissues  are 
softer. 

Plants,  too,  have  their  idiosyncrasies  as  well  as  other  creatures. 
There  are  some  which  will  develop  their  leaves  a  fortnight  or  so 
earlier  than  their  brothers  of  the  same  species,  others  that  will 
retain  their  foliage  long  after  it  has  fallen  from  other  plants  of 
the  same  specific  form.  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
old  Greek  naturalists,  for  Theophrastus,  in  his  work  '^De 
Plantis,"  mentions  a  plane-tree  in  Crete,  which  never  shed  its 
leaves,  and  he  adds,  that  that  was  the  identical  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  Jupiter  carried  on  his  flirtation  with  Europa.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  apart  from  individual  peculiarities, 
such  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  plants  of  the  same  species  will 
shed  their  leaves  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  grow.  In  the  Canary  Islands  the  vine  only  sheds  its 
foliage  very  gradually,  so  that  new  leaves  often  appear  before  all 
the  old  ones  are  thrown  off.  The  cherry-tree  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
peach  in  Brazil,  are  said  to  become  almost  completely  evergreen. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  colder  latitudes  than  ours  the  leaves  fall 
earlier,  in  consonance  with  the  earlier  advent  of  winter.  In  the 
tropics,  although  there  is  in  general  not  so  well-marked  a 
period  of  defoliation,  yet  the  dry  season  seems  to  act  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  winter  season  here.  Travellers  tell  us  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  month  in  the  year  in  which  young  shoots  and  leaves 
may  not  be  seen  on  the  trees,  so  that  the  formation  of  the  young 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  fall  of  the  old  ones,  is  spread  over  the 
whole  year,  as  it  were,  and  is  not  so  much  confined  to  particular 
periods  as  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  cannot, 
however,  be  attributed  solely  to  the  change  in  the  seasons  from 
wet  to  dry,  or  from  hot  to  cold,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  if  a  tree  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  in  summer,  it  forms  during 
the  autunm  new  ones,  which  remain  on  the  tree  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  or  at  any  rate  imtil  long  after  the 
usual  period.    A  similar  occurrence  was  noticed  in  the  Calcutta 
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Bottoic  Garden  by  Dr.  Anderson,  after  the  terrific  cyclone  of 
October  1864.  Several  trees  which  were  denuded  of  their  foli- 
age by  the  wind  produced  new  leaves,  which,  in  place  of  falling 
off  as  they  do  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  winter,  remained 
on  the  trees  throughout  that  season.  These  trees  did  not,  how- 
ever, flower  in  the  following  spring,  as  they  would  have  done 
had  there  been  no  interruption  to  their  ordinary  course  of 
proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  some  others,  although  they 
produced  a  second  crop  of  leaves  after  the  cyclone,  lost  them 
again  in  the  winter,  and  flowered  as  usual  n  the  spring.  These 
facts  are  very  suggestive  as  to  the  relative  interdependence 
of  leaves  and  flowers ;  a  subject  which  we  must  not,  however, 
dilate  on  in  this  place. 

Drought  seems  to  have  as  potent  an  effect  in  bringing  about 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  as  cold.  In  some  of  the  Brazilian  forests 
during  the  dry  season  the  trees  are  as  bare  as  with  us  in  the 
depth  of  winter ;  and  a  few  summers  since,  when  there  was  a 
long  period  of  drought,  the  trees  on  the  sandy  dry  soil  about 
Brondey  in  Kent  were  as  bare  as  in  winter.  Seasoning  upon 
facts  such  as  these,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude  that  the  fall  of 
t^e  leaf  is  in  some  way  or  other  connects  with  evaporation  or 
exhalation  of  fluid  from  their  tissues.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
takes  place  to  a  large  extent,  being  regulated  partly  by  external 
circumstances,  partly  by  internal  organisation ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  experimentally  by  Lawes  and  others,  that  the  so-called 
evergreens,  as  a  rule,  evaporate  less  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  leaf  surface,  than  do  ordinary  plants ;  and  coupling  this 
fact  with  the  known  effects  of  drought  on  deciduous  trees,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  dependent  on  the  evaporation  from  the  surface.  This 
explanation,  however,  is  only  partially  satisfactory,  for  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  in  most  cases  the  leaves  fall  not  at  a  period 
of  drought,  but  in  early  winter,  a  time  of  comparative  humidity, 
when  heat  or  drought,  at  any  rate,  would  not  give  rise  to  dis- 
proportionate exhalation. 

Adverting  now  to  the  external  configuration  of  the  leaf,  let 
us  see  whether  there  may  not  be  some  mechanical  cause  for  the 
separation  of  the  leaf  from  the  trunk.  In  most  cases  the  leaf- 
stalk is  attached  by  a  broad  base  to  the  stem,  so  that  when  it 
falls  off  it  leaves  a  scar  more  or  less  like  a  horseshoe  in  shape: 
on  this  scar  may  be  seen  the  traces  of  the  bundles  of  woody 
tissue,  which  passing  from  the  trunk  traverse  the  petiole  or  leaf- 
stalk on  their  way  to  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  where  they  break  up 
into  the  so-called  veins.  Now  an  observation  of  the  shape  of 
the  scars,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue 
in  them,  in  different  plants,  throws  some  light  on  the  causes  of 
defoliation ;  for  instance,  it  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  where 
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the  leaf-scar  is  circular,  in  other  words,  where  the  leaf-stalk  is 
cylindrical,  and  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue  are  arranged  in 
a  ring,  the  leaf  would  be  less  easily  detached  than  in  cases 
where  the  bundles  form  a  half-circle,  merely  leaving  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf-stalk  comparatively  weak  from  the  presence 
of  cellular  tissue  only.  In  any  case,  the  leverage  exerted  by 
the  flat  surface  of  the  leaf,  acted  on  by  every  wind  that  blows, 
must  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

Another  reason  that  has  been  suggested  for  the  removal  of 
the  leaves,  is  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk 
by  the  axillary  buds,  which  swell  and  increase  in  size  notably  in 
the  autumn;  but  there  are  many  things  which  show  that  the 
swelling  of  the  bud  at  this  time  of  year  has  but  little  to  do  with 
the  shedding  of  the  foliage ;  for  see  how  carefully  pressure  is 
provided  against  by  the  flattening  of  the  leaf-stalk  at  its  base,  or 
even  by  its  being  scooped  out  spoon  fashion  to  receive  the  bud. 
Again,  notice  how  often,  when  there  is  a  chance  of  injurious 
pressure  being  exerted,  the  stem  bends  away  from  the  leaf 
at  an  angle,  as  in  what  are  called  "  flexuose  "  stems,  so  that  no 
hurtful  pressure  can  take  place.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this 
notion,  we  have,  while  writing  these  notes,  observed  a  young 
lime,  which  even  thus  early  (August  7)  is  shedding  its  leaves. 
The  lime  is  a  good  tree  to  notice  for  this  purpose,  because  its 
stems  are  oft;en  more  or  less  flexuose,  and  because  its  leaf-buds 
are  placed  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  not  im- 
mediately in  their  axil ;  moreover,  as  happens  of  ^course  with 
other  trees,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  leaves  foster  in  their 
axils  buds  large  enough  to  exert  any  possible  pressure.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  axillary  buds  remain  "  latent." 

Now  it  might  be  expected,  if  it  were  true  that  the  newly 
formed  buds  pushed  ofi^  the  old  leaves  in  autumn,  that  the  lime- 
tree  would  retain  its  leaves  longer  than  most  other  trees,  seeing 
that  its  buds  are  not  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  exert  much 
pressure,  and  that  the  stem  is  more  or  less  flexuose.  But  what 
is  the  case  ?  The  lime  is  one  of  the  earliest  trees  to  part  with 
its  leaves,  and  as  the  writer  has  observed,  not  only  in  the  lime, 
but  in  other  trees,  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  axillary  bud 
does  not  seem  to  make  the  slightest  perceptible  difierence, 
either  in  the  period  at  which  the  leaves  fall,  or  in  the  amount 
of  force  requisite  to  detach  them  artificially.  For  experiments 
of  this  kind,  the  common  and  the  Neapolitan  alder  are  suitable, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  buds  in  these  trees  are  raised  upon 
short  stalks,  which,  growing  comparatively  fast  just  before  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  might  be  supposed  to  exert  some  influence  on 
that  phenomenon.  But  here,  again,  the  comparison  of  those 
leaves  which  are  provided  with  stalked  buds,  and  those  in  which 
no  bud  or  only  a  rudimentary  one  is  visible,  does  not  show  any 
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difference  as  to  the  period  when  they  fall,  or  as  to  the  weight 
requisite  to  detach  them.  The  influence^  tiien,  of  the  axillary 
buds  in  detaching  leaves  in  autumn  (a  very  different  matter 
from  the  separation  of  the  persistent  leaves  in  spring  by  the 
same  organs),  would  seem  to  be  nUy  and  we  may  turn  to  other 
assigned  causes.  Among  these  are  the  formation  of  earthy  or 
mineral  materials  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  block  up  the  cells  and  impede  their  action.  That  such  an 
accumulation  does  take  place,  is  easily  proved  by  chemical 
analysis  and  microscopical  observation.  The  latter  shows  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  raphides  or  crystalline  deposit  in  the 
cells  in  the  leaves  about  to  fall  than  at  other  times.  The 
falling  leaves  of  the  common  cherry  laurel,  Prunus  lauro- 
cerdsus^  may  be  cited  as  affording  a  good  illustration  of  this 
accumulation  of  raphides,  the  more  so  as  the  leaves  of  this 
plant,  as  of  most  of  the  so-called  evergreens,  are  not  sbed  in 
greater  numbers  at  the  approach  of  winter  than  at  any  other 
time,  but  are  irregular  in  this  respect.  The  accumulation  of 
earthy  matters  in  the  leaves  serves  to  restore  to  the  ground  in 
some  measure  the  mineral  ingredients  taken  from  it  by  the 
growing  plant ;  hence  the  impolicy  of  the  practice,  so  often 
followed  in  gardens  to  the  detriment  of  the  shrubs,  &c.,  of  re- 
moving the  fallen  foliage  from  the  soil ;  if  such  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  neatness,  some  other  provision  should  be  made  to 
supply  the  soil  with  what  is  requisite  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  storage  in  largely  increased  quantities  of  starch  granules  in 
the  cells,  has  also  been  noted  by  Dr.  Inman  and  others,  as 
taking  place  in  leaves  just  previous  to  their  fall ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  the  distension  of  the  tissues,  and  the  impedi- 
ment offered  to  the  due  discharge  of  their  functions,  might 
facilitate  the  separation  of  leaf  and  stem. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  facts  already  mentioned,  and  especially 
when  it  is  recollected  how  very  "  clean  "  is  the  fracture  between 
the  leaf-stalk  and  its  attachment,  how  it  is  nearly  as  even  and 
smooth  as  if  the  severance  had  been  made  with  a  knife,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  whatever  influence  the  circumstances  before 
mentioned  on  the  phenomena  in  question  may  have,  they  can 
but  be  secondary  and  indirect,  and  we  are  driven  to  seek  some 
cause  in  the  organisation  of  the  leaf  itself.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  that  the  varying  direction  of  the  several  layers  of 
tissue  in  the  leaf-stalk  would  account  for  their  separation,  and 
til  is  would  seem  borne  out  by  the  very  common  arrangement  of 
the  wood  cells  of  the  leaf-stalk,  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
cellular  tissue.  This  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  many  leaves,  as 
in  Rhus  typhinum,  Gleditschia^  &c.,  but  according  to  Von  Mohl, 
it  is  far  from  being  general.  Schacht's  notion  was,  that  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  was  due  to  the  gradual  intrusion  of  a  layer  of  cork 
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or  periderm  cells,  which,  passiog  through  the  leaf-stalk  at  nearly 
a  right  angle  to  the  other  tissues,  prevented  the  passage  of  the 
sap  from  the  stem  to  the  leaf,  and  ultimately  caused  the  detach- 
ment of  the  latter,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  by 
which  the  removal  of  the  large  slabs  of  bark  from  the  plane- 
tree  is  eflfected.     Von  Mohl,  however,  shows  that  this  statement 
of  Schacht's  is  too  general ;  that  the  periderm  layer  is  as  often 
absent  as  present ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  ourselves  noticed,  the 
periderm  cells  are  often  not  formed  till  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
when  they  gradually  extend  over  the  wound,  and  close  it  as  by 
a  plaister.   Von  Mohl's  account  of  what  happens  is  as  follows : — 
Shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  there  begins  to  be  formed  a 
very  delicate  layer  of  cells,  the  growth  of  which  is  from  above 
downwards,  so  that,  beginning  from  the  axillary  side  of  the  leaf, 
and  gradually  extending  downwards  and  outwards  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  cells  of  the  leaf-stalk, 
at  any  rate  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  it  effects  a 
gradual  separation  between  the  stem  and  the  leaf  as  efifectually 
as  a  knife  would  do.     The  layer  in  question  does  not  sepa- 
rate,   as    might  be  supposed,  the    comparatively   dry   distal 
portions  of  the  leaf,  from  the  still  active  cells  of  the  stem,  which 
are  filled  with  juices,  but  it  is  formed  in  the  midst  of  soft  tissue, 
the  cells  of  which  are  turgescent  with  fluids.     It  is,  therefore, 
not  so  much  a  separation  of  dead  from  living  tissue,  as  a  passage 
of  an  active  "  line  of  demarcation  "  through  living,  still  active 
tissue.     This  "  separating  layer,"  unlike  the  periderm  cells  of 
which  Schacht  speaks,  is  composed  of  young  tissue  endowed  with 
a  large  share  of  vitality ;  its  cells  are  usually  filled  with  starch 
and  with  albuminoid  matters,  indicative  of  a  young  and  active 
tissue.  The  vessels  of  the  petiole,  according  to  Von  Mohl,  are  not 
affected  at  all  by  these  changes ;  they  simply  become  broken 
through  as  the  leaf  falls.     We  allude  to  the  spiral  and  pitted 
vessels  especially,  and  not  to  those  ^'  vasa  propria  "  which  have 
of  late  been  so  minutely  studied  by  M.  Trecul.     The  latter  ob- 
server, in  the  Comptea  RenduSy  July  1,  1867,  p.  25,  mentions 
the  formation,  in  the  vasa  propria,  of  a  layer  of  cells,  just  prior  to 
the  £all  of  the  leaf,  in  several  plants.     The  effect  of  this  forma- 
tion of  new  cells  is  to  fill  up  and  completely  obstruct  the  reser- 
voirs of  secretions.     These  cells  are  said  by  M.  Trecul  to  be 
formed  from  the  subdivision  and  growth  of  those  forming  the 
boundaries  of  the  channels  in  question,  and  thus  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  constituting  the  separating  layer  of  Von  Mohl, 
though  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  have  a  similar  effect  in 
promoting  the  detachment  of  the  leaf  from  its  support.     It  may 
be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  circular  constriction  so  often 
seen  at  the  base  of  a  leaf-stalk,  forming  the  joint,  or  articulation, 
as  it  is  called,  exists  from  the  beginning,  and  while  it  indicates 
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nearly  the  ultimate  position  of  the  "separating  layer,"  yet  it  is 

not  itself  to  be  considered  as  the  commoicement  of  that  layer. 

The  constriction  may  readily  be  seesi  throogfaoot  the  whole 

summer,  and  by  microscopical  examination  it  may  easily  be 

noticed  to  be  purely  soperficial;  moreorer,  it  is  modi  more 

marked  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  sai£Eu;e;  while  the 

**  separating  layer,"  on  the  other  hand,  travels,  as  we  have  seen, 

from  within  or  from   above  downwards  and   outwards.     Hie 

reader  will  find  it  easier  at  any  time  to  detadi  a  leaf  from  the 

stem  by  bending  it  downwards  than  by  forcing  it  upwards,  a 

result  that  would  be  reversed  if  the  constriction  were  really,  as 

it  is  so  often  considered  to  be,  the  provision  made  afc»retime  for 

the  ultimate  removal  of  the  lea£  What,  then,  is  this  constriction  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  refer  to  Eichler's  thesis  on  the 

development  of  leaves,  of  which  Dr.  McXab*   has  given  an 

abstract  in  English  with  comments  and  additional  observations 

of  his  own.     According  to  these  observations,  the  first  stage  in 

the  formation  of  the  1^  is  the  production  of  a  little  pimple  of 

cellular  tissue  on  the  side  of  the  stem ;  this  receives  the  name  of 

**  phylloblast,"  and  after  a  time  it  divides  into  two  portion^  a 

proximal   portion  next  the  stem,  which  Dr.  McXab  caUs  the 

**  hypophyll,"  and  a  distal  portion  called  the  "  epiphyll;"  from 

this   latter,  the  true  leaf  with  its  stalk  is  evolved,  from  the 

former  (which  seldom  assumes  any  large  size)  the  stipules  are 

produced  when  these  organs  are  developed. 

Applying  these  facta  to  the  faJl  of  the  leaf,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  separation  takes  place  below  the  swollen  base  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  beneath  what  is  technically  called  the  ^  pulvinus,"  and 
hence  the  constriction  so  often  seen  in  that  situation  indicates 
the  original  line  of  separation  between  the  "  hypophyll "  and  the 
"  epiphyll."  This  at  any  rate  seems  very  probabla  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  the  detachment  taJces  place,  not  precisely 
between  leaf  and  stem,  but  between  leaf  and  *'  hypophyU,"  the 
latter  being  intermediate  in  position  between  leaf  and  stem,  and 
structurally  more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 
The  formation  of  a  separating  layer  in  the  way  we  have  explained 
is  not  unique ;  analogous  instances  may  be  seen  in  the  fiJl  of 
the  fruit.  On  the  freshly  detached  surface  of  a  pear-stalk,  a 
white  mealy  appearance  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  on 
microscopical  examination  this  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  layer  of  new  cellular  tissue. 

On  the  whole,  then,  of  all  the  assigned  causes  for  the  fieJl  of 
the  leaf,  this  last,  dependent  on  an  alteration,  or  rather  on  anew 
growth  in  the  leaf  itself,  is  the  most  important,  and  probably  the 
only  one  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  the  result.    It  remains  now 

•  Trans.  Bot.  Edinb.  1865,  1866. 
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to  be  seen  whether  this  separating  layer  is  of  universal  formation 
in  the  case  of  deciduous  leaves.  For  many  reasons  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  not  formed  when  leaves  fall  off  prematurely, 
as  they  do  from  drought  or  injury.  But  supposing  it  to  be  of 
general  occurrence  under  what  we  may  term  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  are  the  precise 
conditions  inducing  the  formation  of  this  peculiar  layer  of  tissue. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  layer  in  question  is  formed 
owing  to  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  tissues,  those  of  the 
stem  being  active,  while  those  of  the  leaf  are  obstructed  and 
comparatively  inert.  This  may  be  so,  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  on  the  point  as  yet  We  admit  the  facts,  but  the 
precise  relation  of  those  facts  one  to  another  is  not  yet  fully 
made  out ;  till  this  is  done,  the  explanation  of  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  cannot  be  considered  as  fully  satisfactory. 
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A  MESSAGE   FEOM  THE  STARS." 
By  ROBERT  HUNT,  RR.S. 


AN  attentive  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  experimental 
sciences,  will  speedily  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  many 
of  the  simplest  phenomena,  which,  from  their  constant  re- 
currence, are  ordinarily  regarded  as  common-place  and  insig- 
nificant, contain  the  germs  of  truths  of  the  most  exalted 
character.  The  laundress  who  spat  upon  her  smoothing-iron 
to  determine  if  it  was  hot  enough  for  her  purpose,  never  dreamed 
of  the  "  spheroidal  state  "  of  matter,  or  fancied  that  her  simple 
test  would  lead  to  important  discoveries  in  connection  with 
heat,  or  advance  us  to  the  magical  experiment  of  freezing  water 
in  red-hot  vessels.     Yet  so  it  was. 

With  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water — the  drying  of 
linen  for  example — everyone  has  been  acquainted  for  ages. 
Yet  this  diffusion  of  vapour  into  the  air  failed  to  teach  man  a 
great  truth  until  recently.  The  adhesion  of  water  to  a  perfectly 
smooth  and  clean  piece  of  glass,  and  the  **  sucking  up  "  of  the 
same  fluid  by  a  sponge,  or  by  a  lump  of  white  sugar,  though 
constantly  observed,  never  instructed  the  observer  until  lately 
in  the  action  of  material  surfaces  on  fluids  and  gases,  or  indicated 
to  him  the  existence  of  a  Force,  or  Forces,  surrounding  every 
atom,  which  appear  capable  of  exerting  an  intense  mechanical 
power  of  condensation.  The  careful  study  of  these  phenomena 
has,  however,  gradually  advanced  us  from  one  discovery  to 
another,  until  it  has  enabled  us  to  read  with  precision  a  great 
truth,  brought  to  us  by  a  Meteorite,  which  once  moved  in  the 
remote  spaces  through  which  comets  Jtravel,  and  where  nebulae 
are  slowly  concreting  into  worlds.  It  is  necessary  for  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  curious  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Graham, 
which  have  advanced  our  knowledge  by  certain  steps,  to  the 
remarkable  discovery  of  the  Occlusion  of  Hydrogen  Gas  by 
Meteoric  Iron,  that  we  should  concisely  trace  the  progress  of 
the  enquiry  from  its  earliest  development. 

To  Dr.  Priestley  *  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  observations 

♦  Prieetley,  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air," 
iii.  p.  29. 
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we  possess  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Having  occasion  to 
transmit  a  gas  through  stoneware  tubes  surrounded  by  burning 
fiiel,  he  discovered  that  the  tubes  were  porous,  and  that  the  gas 
escaped  outwards  into  the  fire,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
gases  of  the  fire  penetrated  into  the  tube.  Priestley  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  value  of  this  observation : 
it  was  to  him  a  barren  fact.  Dr.  Dalton  perceived  the  im- 
portant indication,  and  clearly  saw  the  bearing  of  Priestley's 
observation  on  the  properties  of  aerial  bodies.  Experiments, 
well  devised  and  cautiously  varied,  led  him  to  the  discovery 
that  any  two  gases,  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
penetrated  each  other,  or  mixed,  in  opposition  to  the  influence 
of  their  weight.  Taking  the  lightest  known  gas,  hydrogen, 
and  the  heaviest,  carbonic  add,  he  placed  them  in  two  vessels 
which  communicated  with  each  other,  so  that  the  dense  gas  was 
in  the  lower  vessel.  According  to  the  solicitation  of  gravity, 
the  two  gases  should  have  remained  as  they  were  arranged ;  but 
it  was  found  that  the  lighter  gas  descended  and  the  heavier  one 
ascended,  until,  in  a  few  hours,  they  became  perfectly  mixed. 

But  for  the  operation  of  this  dififusive  power,  the  healthful 
condition  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  would  not  be  maintained. 
When  a  light  and  heavy  gas  are  mixed,  they  do  not  exhibit  any 
tendency  to  separate  on  being  allowed  the  most  perfect  repose. 
Common  air  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen : 
these  gases  diflfering  in  weight  in  the  proportion  of  971  to  1105. 
Yet  if  a  closed  tube  of  air,  many  yards  in  length,  be  kept 
upright  and  perfectly  still  for  months,  no  change  whatever  takes 
place,  the  air  at  the  top  and  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
being  in  precisely  the  sanoe  condition.  If,  however,  into  a 
similar  tube  we  pour  a  heavy  gas,  and  then  carefully  float  on  it 
a  light  one,  they  will  have  diffused  thoroughly  in  a  few  houi*s, 
every  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  same  mixture. 

Mr.  Graham  found  that  gases  diffuse  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  into  each  other,  with  different  degrees  of  ease  and  rapidity. 
His  mode  of  observing  this  was  by  allowing  each  gas  to  diffuse 
from  a  bottle  into  the  air  through  a  narrow  tube,  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  gas  had  no  tendency  to  flow  out,  but 
was  compelled  to  diffuse  in  opposition  to  the  effect  of  gravity. 
Each  gas  penetrates  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  other,  not 
at  the  same  rate  in  both  directions,  but  according  to  a  well- 
determined  law.  To  express  this  disposition — or  rather  diversity 
of  dii^Kwition  —  in  gases  to  interchange  particles,  the  term 
diffusion  volume  has  been  adopted.  The  diffusion  volumes  are 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  densities  of  the  gases,  and 
the  times  of  effusion  and  diffusion  follow  the  same  law. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  adopt  with  precision  the 
following  terms :  effusion,  or  pouring  out — this  expresses  the 
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passage  of  gas  into  a  vacuum  by  a  small  aperture  in  a  thin 
plate ;  transpiration,  the  passage  of  gases  through  tubes  of 
fine  bore  and  of  some  length ;  diffusion,  or  the  power  of  inter- 
penetration  ;  and  evaporation,  which  is  the  ordinary  process 
of  spontaneous  vapour  diffusion. 

The  general  laws  which  regulate  the  latter  alone  need  claim 
our  attention.  It  is  desirable  to  show  that  the  ordinary  process 
of  evaporation  is  one  of  diffusion,  and  that,  diffeiing  only  in 
degree,  it  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  diffusion  of  gas 
through  gas,  and  of  fluid  through  fluid.  The  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  water  into  air  is  affected  by  three  circum- 
stances. Ist.  The  dryness  of  the  air.  A  certain  fixed  quantity 
only  of  water  vapour  can  rise  into  air.  Dr.  Dalton  discovered 
that  the  evaporation  of  water  has  the  same  limit  in  air,  as  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  only  necessary  to  know  what  quantity  of  any 
vapour  rises,  at  a  particular  temperature,  into  a  vacuum,  and 
we  learn  the  quantity  which  will  rise  into  air.  2ndly.  The 
influence  of  warmth  in  modifying  spontaneous  evaporation; 
and  3rdly,  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  air  as  it  becomes 
saturated  with  moisture.  Hence  the  advantages  of  a  current  of 
air  for  rapidly  drying  a  wetted  surface.* 

Dobereiner  of  Jena  made  the  first  observation  on  the  escape 
of  hydrogen  through  a  crack  in  a  glass  receiver.  He  did  not 
observe  the  whole  phenomenon ;  he  ascribed  it  to  capillary  action, 
which  indeed  it  resembles  in  some  respects.  It  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Graham  to  clear  the  difficulties  and  give  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  law.  In  repeating  Dobereiner's  experiments  imder 
different  forms,  he  observed  that  hydrogen  never  escapes  out- 
wards by  the  fissure  without  a  certain  portion  of  air  penetrating 
inwards.  Extending  the  experiments,  and  adopting  an  instru- 
ment which  would  measure  the  rate  of  the  interchange,  it  was 
found  that  the  diffusion  of  gases  through  fissures,  or  through 
porous  septa,  is  regulated  by  the  same  law  as  when  they  freely 
communicate  with  each  other.  I%e  relative  diffusibilities  are 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  densities. 

It  has  now  been  determined  that  diffusion  will  take  place 
at  different  rates — though  always  at  the  same  rate  for  the 
same  substance — through  such  porous  bodies  as  wood,  cork, 
charcoal;  thin  slips  of  many  granular  foliated  minerals,  as 
magnesian  limestone ;  through  unglazed  earthenware,  slices  of 
plumbago,  and  Carrara  marble.  These  porous  bodies  may  be 
regarded  as  a  series  of  capillary  tubes.     The  resistance  of  a 

•  The  papers  by  Dr.  Dalton,  and  those  by  Professor  Graham,  should 
be  consulted  on  this  interesting  subject;  but,  beyond  all,  "Etudes  sur 
rilygrom^trie,"  by  M.  Regnault,  "  Annales  de  Chimie''  (1835),  should  be 
studied. 
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capillary  tube  to  a  gas  passing  through  it  is  proportional  to 
the  surface.  (It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  capillary  attraction  are  understood.  The  mechanical 
force  which  draws  a  fluid  into  a  capillary  tube  acts  upon  any 
gas  or  fluid  passing  through  the  tube.)  Hence,  as  was  ob- 
served by  Poiseuille,  the  resistance  of  the  passage  of  a  liquid 
through  a  capillary  tube  is  nearly  the  fourth  power  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tube.  The  porous  solids  possess,  no  doubt, 
a  similarly  reduced  penetrability  as  that  possessed  by  a  con- 
geries of  capillary  tubes.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  the  times  of  difiusion  through  tubas  or  pores  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  transpiration  of  the  same  gases.  Graham  has  given 
with  much  clearness  the  generally  received  hypothesis,*  which 
bears  so  strongly  on  the  final  result  of  this  paper,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  state  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

A  gas  is  supposed  to  consist  of  solid  and  perfectly  elastic 
spherical  atoms,  which  move  in  all  directions,  and  are  animated 
with  diflferent  degrees  of  velocity  in  difierent  gases.  Confined 
in  a  vessel,  the  moving  particles  are  constantly  impinging 
against  its  sides  (should  we  not  recognise  the  influence  of  the 
force  on  the  surface  of  the  confining  vessel  attracting  the 
atoms?),  and  occasionally  against  each  other.  Owing  to  the 
perfect  elasticity  of  the  atoms,  no  loss  of  motion  arises  from 
such  collisions.  If  the  containing  vessel  be  porous,  then  gas 
is  projected  through  the  open  channels  by  the  atomic  motion, 
and  escapes.  The  external  air,  or  gas,  is  carried  inward  in  the 
same  manner,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  gas  which  leaves  the 
vessel.  The  molecular  movement  is  accelerated  by  heat  and 
retarded  by  cold;  the  tension  of  the  gas  being  increased  in  the 
first  instance  and  diminished  in  the  second.  This  hypothesis 
assumes  that  when  the  same  gas  is  present  both  within  and 
without  the  vessel,  and  therefore  in  contact  on  both  sides  of  the 
porous  plate,  the  movement  is  sustained  without  abatement, 
molecules  continuing  to  enter  and  leave  in  equal  niunber, 
although  nothing  of  the  kind  is  indicated  by  change  of  volume. 
Is  it  not  rather  that  the  force  residing  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
pores  of  the  septum  compels  this  movement  in  and  out  ?  f 

An  interesting  application  of  this  knowledge  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  George  F.  Ansell,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  fire-damp 
in  our  coal  mines.  The  disastrous  consequences  arising  from 
the  explosions  which  from  time  to  time  occur  in  working  coal, 

•  See  "Mathematical  Physics,"  by  John  Herapath  (1847),  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Bernoulli,  Joule,  Olausius,  and  others. 

t  *'  On  the  Law  of  the  Diffusion  of  Gases  "  (Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xii.  p.  222).  "  On  the  Motion  of  Gases  "  CPhil. 
Trans.  1846,  p.  673).  "  Capillary  Transpiration  of  Gases "  (PhiL  Trans. 
1846,  p.  591 ;  and  1849,  p.  349). 
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renders  everyone  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  rather  a  mechanical  mixture  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  is  constantly  escaping, 
in  some  mines,  from  the  coal,  and  that  mixing  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  becomes  fearfully  explosive.  When 
a  flame,  such  as  that  of  the  Davy  safety  lamp,  is  brought 
into  an  atmosphere  containing  fire-damp,  its  presence  is  in- 
dicated by  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  flame,  and  the 
practised  eye  can  determine  very  readily  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Sometimes  this  carburetted  hydrogen  escapes  from 
the  coal  suddenly,  but  generally  it  escapes  gradually  from 
the  seam,  and,  not  unfrequently,  insidiously  increases  to  a 
dangerous  degree  without  its  being  obseryed.  To  avoid  this, 
and  under  all  circumstances  to  indicate  the  presence  of  tire- 
damp,  Mr.  Ansell  avails  himself  of  the  knowledge  we  possess 
relative  to  the  diffusion  of  gases.  His  apparatus  takes  various 
forms  :  the  most  simple  being  a  thin  India-rubber  balloon  full 
of  atmospheric  air,  having  a  ligature  of  linen  bound  round  its 
equator  to  prevent  its  lateral  expansion.  This  being  placed  in 
any  part  of  the  mine,  it  is  proposed  to  connect  it  by  a  wire 
with  any  ordinary  electrical  bell  at  surface.  As  the  balloon  ex- 
pands upwards  by  the  diffusion  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  into 
the  air  which  it  contains,  it  releases  a  catch,  and  connection  being 
made  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement  with  the  electrical 
or  magnetic  apparatus,  the  bell  is  rung.  After  this  signal  has 
been  given,  the  Fire  Damp  Indicator  has  only  to  be  removed 
for  a  few  minutes  into  good  air,  and  it  is  restored  to  its  original 
state.  Another  form  of  instrument  is  that  of  the  aneroid  baro- 
meter, a  porous  earthenware  plate  or  a  slice  of  Sicilian  marble 
being  substituted  for  the  brass  back  of  the  box.  This  little 
instrument,  which  is  only  of  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned  watch, 
is  carried  by  the  colliery  viewer  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  At  any 
suspected  place  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  index  gives  the  baro- 
metric pressure  at  that  depth  ;  this  is  noted ;  then,  if  any  fire- 
damp is  present,  the  index  moves  a  certain  number  of  d^ees, 
thus  indicating  with  precision  the  percentage  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  present  in  the  air. 

This  instrument  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  applications  of  science.  It  bears  no  very  remote 
relation  in  its  principles,  to  the  lamp  of  Davy  itself,  and  it 
supplements  it  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  promise  the 
possible  highest  utility.* 

•  It  is  important  to  notice  here  the  facta  just  brought  out  by  a  well- 
deTised  series  of  experiments.  The  safety  lamps,  of  all  varieties,  are  found 
to  be  rendered  uns^e  by  the  improvements  in  ventilation.  By  increaang 
the  velocity  of  the  currents  in  the  levels  of  a  colliery,  the  explosive  atmo- 
sphere is  driven  through  the  lamp,  and  the  external  mixture  fired. 
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The  diflFusion  of  liquids  into  each  other  is  a  remarkable 
expansion  of  the  facts  discovered  with  regard  to  gases.  When 
two  liquids  of  diflferent  densities,  and  capable  of  mixing,  are 
placed  in  contact,  difiFiision  takes  place ;  the  rate  of  diffusion 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  liquids,  the  temperature,  and 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solutions  used.  The  manner 
in  which  the  experiments  are  made  is  exceedingly  simple.  An 
open  phial  is  filled  with  the  solution  to  be  experimented  on,  say 
the  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  light  float  placed  upon  its 
surface.  This  is  placed  in  a  confectioner's  glass  jar,  and  water 
is  steadily  poiured  in  so  as  to  cover  the  open  phial  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  inch.  The  saline  fluid  in  the  bottle  is  now  in  contact 
with  the  water  in  the  jar,  and  diffusion  proceeds.  The  ammonia 
leaves  the  copper,  arid  the  purple  solution  becomes  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  the  volatile  alkali  being  found  diffused  in  the 
water.  The  amount  of  salt  diffused,  called  the  diffusate  or 
diffusion  product,  is  determined  by  chemical  means.  Such  is 
the  general  mode  of  experiment,  and  such  the  character  of  the 
results.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  piupose  that  the  general 
law  is  stated.  "The  velocity  with  which  a  soluble  salt  diffuses 
from  a  stronger  into  a  weaker  solution  is  proportioned  to  the 
difference  of  concentration  between  two  contiguous  strata."  * 

Graham  has  found  that  bodies  may  be.  divided  into  two 
classes  in  relation  to  diffusion.  One  class,  which  are  the  most 
diffusive,  he  terms  crystalloids.  Another  class  are  non-crys- 
tallisable,  as  hydrated  silicic  acid,  hydrated  alumina,  and 
metallic  oxides  of  the  aluminous  class,  when  they  exist  in  the 
soluble  form.  Animal  and  vegetable  extractive,  gelatin,  starch, 
gum,  &c.  are  of  this  order.  Gelatin  is  regarded  as  the  type  of 
these,  and  from  koWt),  glue,  the  term  colloids  is  adopted.  This 
peculiar  form  of  aggregation  is  called  the  colloidal  condition  of 
Tiiatter,  and  we  find  it  to  be  a  state  required  in  all  the  substances 
which  can  intervene  in  the  processes  of  life.  Space  will  not 
admit,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  that  examination  of  this  re- 
markable class  of  bodies  which  is  desirable,  since  they  play  a 
highly  important  part  in  natural  phenomena.  The  colloidal  is 
regarded  as  a  dynamical  state  of  matter,  while  the  crystalloidal 
is  the  statical  condition.  Colloids  are  ever  in  a  state  of  muta- 
tion. Metastasis  has  been  well  said  to  be  the  condition  of  their 
existence.  So  remarkable  are  the  phenomena  of  colloidal  bodies, 
that  those  minds  which  have  a  materialistic  tendency  look  upon 
them  **  as  the  probable  primary  source  of  the  force  appearing  in 
the  phenomena  of  vitality." 

These  colloid  substances  are  separated  from  other  bodies  by  a 
process  called  dialysis.    This  will  be  explained  in  the  fewest 

•  Phil.  Trans.  (1862),  p.  1.    Jouro.  Chem.  So?,  xv.  p.  217. 
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words  by  describing  an  experiment.  If  a  sheet  of  very  thin 
letter-paper,  well  sized  with  starch,  and  having  no  porosity,  be 
laid  on  the  surface  of  water,  a  depression  made  in  its  centre, 
and  a  mixed  solution  of  cane  sugar  and  gum  arable  be  poured 
upon  it,  the  sugar  diflFuses  through  the  water,  while  the  gum 
remains  above.  The  vegetable  parchment  or  parchment  paper 
of  De  la  Eue  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  experiments  on  dialysis. 

The  passage  of  liquids  through  porous  septa,  which  was  first 
studied  by  Dutrochet,  was  origingJly  designated  by  the  corre- 
lative terms  endoamose  and  exosmose :  in  place  of  which  Grraham 
proposes  the  simpler  term  osmose  (from  Aafio^^  impulsion). 
Osmose  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  unequal  absorption  of  the 
two  liquids  placed  on  either  side  of  it  by  the  porous  septum. 
Graham  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  osmose  depends  essentially 
on  the  chemical  action  of  one  of  the  liquids  on  the  septum. 
The  following  passage,  quoted  from  Graham's  Elements  of 
Chemistryj  appears  to  embrace  all  the  points  necessary  for  our 
present  consideration : — 

*'  These  experiments  were  made  partly  with  porous  mineral 
septa,  partly  with  animal  membrane.     The  earthenware  osmo- 
meter consisted  of  the  porous  cylinders  employed  in  voltaic 
batteries,  about  five  inches  in  depth,  surmounted  by  a  glass  tube 
0*6  inch  in  diameter,  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  a  cap  of  gutta  percha.     The  cylinder  was  filled  to  the 
base  of  the  glass  tube  with  a  saline  solution,  and  immediately 
placed  in  a  jar  of  distilled  water ;  and  as  the  fluid  within  the 
instrument  rose  during  the  experiment,  water  was  added  to  the 
jar  to  equalise  the  pressure.     The  rise  (or  fall)  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube  was  very  regular,  as  observed  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  the  experiment  was  generally  terminated  in  five  hours. 
From  experiments  made  on  solutions  of  every  variety  of  soluble 
substance,  it  appeared  that  the  rise,  or  osmose,  is  quite  insigni- 
ficant with  neutral  organic  substances  in  general,  such  as  sugar, 
alcohol,  urea,  tannin,  &c. ;  so  likewise  with  neutral  salts  of  the 
earths    and  ordinary  metals,  with  the  chlorides  and  nitrates 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  with  chloride  of  mercury.    A 
more  sensible  but  still  very  moderate  osmose  is  exhibited  by 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  acetic,  sulphurous,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids. 
These  are  surpassed  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  such  as  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric,  and  by  sulphate  of  potash,  which  are 
again  exceeded  by  salts  of  potash  and  soda  possessing  a  decided 
acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  such  as  binoxalate  of  potash,  phosphate 
of  soda,  or  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.     The  highly 
osmotic  substances  were  also  found  to  act  with  most  advantage 
in  small  proportions,  producing,  in  fact,  the  largest  osmoee  in 
the  proportion  of  one  quarter  per  cent  dissolv^.     The  same 
substances  are  likewise  always  chemically  active  bodies,  and 
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possess  affinities  which  enable  them  to  act  on  the  material 
of  the  earthenware  septum.  Lime  and  alumina  were  always 
foimd  in  solution  after  osmose,  and  the  corrosion  of  the  septum 
appeared  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  flow.  Septa  of 
other  materials,  such  as  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum,  com- 
pressed charcoal,  and  tanned  sole-leather,  although  not  deficient 
in  porosity,  gave  no  osmose,  apparently  because  they  are  not 
chemically  acted  on  by  the  saline  solutions." 

Osmose  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  functions  of 
life.  In  osmose  there  is  also  a  remarkably  direct  substitution 
of  one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  by  its  equivalent  in  another 
force,  the  conversion,  namely,  of  chemical  action  into  mechanical 
power.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  osmotic  injection  of  fluids 
may,  perhaps,  supply  the  deficient  link  which  intervenes  be- 
tween chemical  decomposition  and  muscular  movement.       ^ 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  phenomena  which,  although  not 
generally  associated  with  those  which  have  been  considered, 
appear,  upon  closer  consideration,  to  be  intimately  related  to 
them.  These  are  the  phenomena  of  catalysis,  or  contact 
action.  A  sheet  of  perfectly  clean  platinum  being  plunged 
into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  compels  their  union : 
the  action  of  this  metal  in  a  spongy  state  is  well  known,  and 
the  action  of  ferments  is  familiar  to  all.  Each  of  these  are 
substances  which  have  the  power  of  establishing  chemical  rela^ 
tions  by  the  action  of  contact  with  considerable  energy. 

We  have  seen  that  gases  interpenetrate  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  and  that  the  diffusion  of  fluids  into  air,  or  into  each 
other,  exhibits  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  break  up  strong 
chemical  affinities.  We  have  observed  the  power  of  porous 
bodies  in  compelling  the  passage  through  them  of  gases  and 
fluids;  capillarity  has  been  briefly  noticed,  osmose  action 
described,  and  contact  action  slightly  indicated.* 

We  have  now  to  advance  a  step  yet  farther,  and  mention  the 
surprising  passage  of  gases  through  the  homogeneous  substance 
of  a  plate  of  fused  platinum  or  of  iron  at  a  red  heat,  the  dis- 
covery of  H.  St.  Claire  Deville  and  Troost.  The  porosity  of 
graphite,  of  earthenware,  of  marble,  and  the  action  of  those 
substances  on  gases  and  fluids,  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  imder- 
stood.  A  new  kind  of  porosity  in  metals  is  imagined,  of  a 
greater  degree  of  minuteness  than  the  porosity  of  graphite  and 
earthenware  ;  this  is  an  intermolecular  porosity,  due  entirely  to 
dilatation.  At  low  temperatures  neither  platinum  nor  iron 
admits  any  passage  of  gas;  but  by  the  expansive  agency  of 

•  In  addition,  the  striking  Memoir  by  Mr.  Graham,  "  On  the  Absorption 
and  iKalytic  Separation  of  Gases  by  Colloid  Septa  "  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  156, 
part  ii.  p.  809),  should  be  studied. 
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heat  the  pores  are  opened,  and  these  metals  admit  of,  encourage 
indeed,  the  diflFusion  of  gases.  ^  Such  a  species  of  porosity," 
says  Graham,  "  if  it  exists,  may  well  be  expected  to  throw  a 
light  on  the  distance  of  solid  molecules  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures when  gases  introduce  themselves.  The  experiments  were 
essentially  of  the  following  character.  A  vacuum  was  produced 
in  a  platinum  tube  placed  within  a  porcelain  tube  charged  with 
hydrogen ;  this  tube  was  raised  to  a  red  heat,  and  the  dense 
metal  then  became  permeable  to  hydrogen.  The  same  result 
was  obtained  with  iron. 

The  passage  of  a  gas  through  a  colloid  septum  is  preceded 
by  a  condensation  of  the  gas  in  the  substance  of  the  septum. 
"  Is,"  asks  Mr.  Graham,  "  a  plate  of  ignited  platinum  capable, 
then,  of  condensing  and  liquefying  hydrogen  gas?"  By  an 
ingenious  arrangement  the  experiment  was  made,  and  the 
result  proved  that  platinum  exhibited  a  new  property — the 
power  to  absorb  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  and  to  retain  that 
gas  at  a  temperature  under  redness  for  an  indefinite  time.  It 
may  be  allowable  to  speak  of  this  phenomenon  as  a  power  to 
ocdude  (to  shut  up)  hydrogen,  and  of  the  result  as  the 
occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  platinum.  Experiments  were  made 
with  many  other  metals,  and  their  powers  of  occlusion  carefully 
determined  ;  that  of  iron  alone  can  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 
This  was  determined  by  first  exhausting  iron  of  any  gases  held 
within  its  pores  by  exposing  it  to  a  high  temperature,  and  then 
cooling  it  gradually  in  hydrogen  gas ;  the  metal  absorbed  and 
retained  this  gas  after  cooling.  The  iron  experimented  on  was 
capable  of  holding  0*46  volume  of  hydrogen ;  but  when  the 
same  specimen  of  iron  was  charged  with  carbonic  oxide  gas  in 
the  same  manner,  it  was  found  to  be  capable  of  taking  up  o^  a 
low  red  hea^  and  holding  when  cold  4*15  volumes  of  carbonic 
oxide  gas.  This  discovery  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
important  process  of  steel  manufacture. 

Pursuing  this  extraordinary  line  of  enquiry,  and  obtaining  at 
every  step  new,  confirmatory,  and  beautiful  results,  it  was  re- 
solved to  ascertain  if  the  masses  of  matter  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere — Meteoric  Stones — and  which  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  at  a  very  high  temperature,  gave  any  indication 
of  the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  formed. 

A  slice  from  the  meteoric  iron  of  Lenarto,  which  was  analysed 
by  Wehrle,  and  found  to  be  of  sp.  gr.  7*79,  and  to  consist  of  iron 
90-883,  nickel  8-450,  cobalt  0-665,  and  copper  0-002,  was 
obtained.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  careful  experiment, 
and  the  Lenarto  iron  yielded  2-85  times  its  volume  of  gas,  of 
which  86  per  cent,  nearly  was  hydrogen. 

"Hydrogen has  been  recognised,"  says  Mr.  Graham,  "in  the 
spectrum  analysis  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  Messrs.  Huggins  and 
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Miller.  The  same  gas  constitutes,  according  to  the  wide 
researches  of  Father  Secchi,  the  principal  element  of  a  numerous 
class  of  stars,  of  which  a  Lyrse  is  the  type.  The  iron  of  Lenarto 
has  no  doubt  come  from  such  an  atmosphere,  in  which  hydrogen 
greatly  prevailed.  This  meteorite  may  be  looked  upon  as  holdn 
ing  within  it,  and  bearing  to  tw,  hydrogen  of  the  stars. 

"  It  has  been  found  difficult  on  trial  to  impr^;nate  malleable 
iron  with  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  under  the 
pressure  of  our  atmosphere.  Now  the  meteoric  iron  examined 
gave  up  about  three  times  that  amount  without  being  fully 
exhausted.  The  inference  is,  therefore,  that  the  meteorite  has 
been  extruded  from  a  dense  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  for 
which  we  must  look  beyond  the  light  cometary  matter  floating 
about  within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system." 

The  series  of  results  which  are  described  in  this  paper, 
though  diflfering  in  their  general  character,  have  yet  a  strict 
relation  to  each  other.  When  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  sponge  and  the  sugar  sucking  up  water  are  only 
modified  examples  of  the  dense  metals  absorbing  gases.  It  is 
by  the  cautious  questioning  of  nature,  and  by  closely  inspecting 
the  phenomena  which  are  constcmtly  occurring  around  us,  that 
we  advance  to  a  knowledge  of  sublimer  truths.  Priestley's 
observation  on  the  porosity  of  stoneware  tubes,  was  the  germ  of 
that  discovery  which  may  without  any  poetical  exaggei*ation 
be  described  as 

A  message  from  the  ST4RS. 
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ON  THE  PLANAELE  OF  OUR  PONDS  AND  STREAMS. 
bt  e.  ray  LANKESTER. 


THE  little  creatures  with  the  structure  and  history  of  which 
I  hope  in  the  following  pages  to  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted, as  far  as  space  and  the  great  obscurity  surrounding 
them  will  permit,  belong  to  a  group  of  .animals  which  is  at 
present  perhaps  more  under  discussion  among  zoologists  than 
any  other — a  group  which  stands  alone  in  the  anomalous 
character  of  some  of  its  organs  and  methods  of  reproduction 
and  development,  and  is  remarkable  at  the  same  time  for  the 
many  points  of  resemblsaice  presented  by  it  to  several  other 
large  zoological  groups.  The  great  sub-kingdom  Vermes  or 
Annuloida  is  now  generally  recognised  as  embracing  five  large 
but  subordinate  classes  of  worm-like  animals,  characterised  by 
their  general  elongate  and  frequently  jointed  form ;  by  the 
absence  of  jointed  locomotive  organs,  the  place  of  which  is 
frequently  supplied  by  suckers,  or  by  soft  processes  bearing 
movable  bristles;  by  the  very  abundant  distribution  of  dlia 
on  the  surfaces  of  their  bodies,  or  of  their  internal  organs, 
at  one  or  other  period  of  life;  by  the  correlated,  unstriped, 
or  faintly-banded  character  of  their  muscular  fibre;  by  the 
primarily  ventral  position  of  their  moutbs ;  by  the  absence  or 
terminal  position  of  the  anus ;  and  by  the  presence  of  a  pecu- 
liar vascular  system  (the  water-vascular  system),  sometimes 
closed,  but  frequently  communicating  with  the  exterior,  the 
fluid  in  which  performs  in  part  the  functions  of  the  blood  of 
higher  animals,  and  in  many  cases  contains  the  same  colouring 
matter  as  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  man.  They  nearly  all 
exhibit  remarkable  metamorphoses  in  growth,  and  reproduce  by 
gemmation  and  fission  as  well  as  sexually ;  many  are  internally 
parasitic. 

Of  these  five  classes,  the  most  highly  organised  is  the  group 
of  Ringed  Worms  or  Annulata,  comprising  the  marine,  fresh- 
water,and  terrestrial  bristle-bearing  Worms,and  the  Leeches.  The 
class  of  Wheel-animalcules  (Rotifera)  is  by  some  excluded  from 
the  Vermes,  but  seems  to  fall  naturally  within  the  limits  of  the 
sub-kingdom,  connecting  it  with  the  Crustacea ;  other  zoologists 
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would  include  the  remarkable  animal  Sagittal  which  is,  how- 
ever, a  transition  form.  The  Sipunculi  (Grephyrea)  connect 
Vermes  with  Echinoderms.  The  Eound-worms  (Nematelminthes, 
comprising  the  parasitic  AscariSy  OordiuSy  and  Echmorhynchiis) 
and  the  Flat-worms  (Platyelminthes,  embracing  the  Turbellaria, 
Fluke-worms,  and  Tape-worms)  complete  the  list,  unless  we 
include  the  Echinodermata,  which  are  by  the  latest  writers 
regarded  as  forming  a  separate  sub-kingdom  of  equal  rank  with 
Vermes,*  It  is  to  the  class  Platyelminthes,  and  the  order  Turbel- 
laria, that  the  Planarians  belong,  forming  one  of  the  two 
sections  into  which  that  order  is  now  divided.  Having,  from 
the  above  brief  emuneration  of  the  groups  forming  the  sub- 
kingdom  of  Worms,  seen  what  are  the  animals  which  are  held 
to  he  most  akin  to  those  we  are  about  to  study,  we  may  de- 
scend a  step  (or  rather  two  steps)  lower,  and  examine  the  order 
Turbellaria,  and  then  select  one  or  two  individuals  of  the  Plana- 
rian  section.    Before  doing  so,  however,  I  must  draw  the  reader's 

•      A  TABT7LAB  VeBW  OFfTHE  CLiSSES  AJSTD  OrDEBS  OP  VeRMBS. 

Stdhkmgdom:  Vermes, 

Class  I.        Annulata  (Ringed-wonns) 

Orders :  Polychata  (Marine) 

OligochcBta  (Land  and  Fresh-water) 
Diacophora  (Leeches) 
„      n.       Oephyrea  (connected  through  me  Searcucumbers  to  Echino- 
dermata) 
Orders :  SipuncuhtSy  8^c. 
„      in.     Rotifera  (connected  to  Arthropods  and  Turbellaria) 
Orders :  CephtUotricha  (Wheel-animals) 

GasterO'h'icha  (Hairy-backed  animals,  Chsetonotus) 
„       rV.     Nematelmmihes  (Roimd-worms) 

Orders :  Nematodes  (Thread- worms,  Vinegar-eels,  &c.) 
Gordiacea  (Hair-worms) 
AcofUhocephah  (Echinorhynchus) 
„       V.       Platyelmmthes  (Flat- worms) 

Orders :  Turbellaria  (Planarians  and  Nemertians) 

Trewtotodes  (Flukes,  King's  Yellow- worms) 
Cestodes  (Tape-worms) 

Order:  Turbellaria. 

SBCX.A.    iVo<^A«(Nemerdans){™XjXK^B.    !    ^gST. 

-With  a  straifi^ht  intestine, 
and  generally  a  probos- 
cis ...  .  Mhabdoccsla 
With  an  arborescent  in- 
testine, and  no  probos- 
I  CIS,  but  an  expanded 
^  frontlet        .        .        .    Dendrocoda 

There  is  a  growing  opinion  amongst  zoologists  that  the  majority  of  the 
Infusoria  may  be  classed  among  Vermes  near  tne  Turbellaria.  Might  not  the 
Gregarinida  also  be  associated  with  the  Helminthes  P 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  written  in  the 
English  language  on  these  worms  which  will  give  him  any  fair 
notion  of  their  structure,  or  in  any  way  help  him  to  study  their 
generic  and  specific  diflFerences.  The  statements  in  handbooks 
of  zoology  are,  when  correct,  too  wide  and  general  to  be  of 
much  service,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  German  writings 
of  Oscar  Schmidt  and  Max  Schultze,  and  to  the  French  me- 
moirs by  Van  Beneden,  ClaparMe,  and  De  Quatrefages.  I  have 
appended  a  list  of  some  of  these  works.  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Worms,  which  professes  to  give  some  account  of 
the  Turbellaria,  is  most  incorrect^  and  quite  useless  in  relation 
to  them. 

The  Turbellarians  are  very  soft,  flattened  animals,  very  long  or 
short,  and  oval  in  shape,  with  their  mouths  placed  ventrally, 
leaving  a  large  prceoral  region  (prostomium  of  Annelids).* 
Their  internal  organs,  like  those  of  the  other  Flat-worms,  are 
closely  packed  together  and  embedded  in  their  muscular  body- 
walls,  leaving  no  free  space  such  as  what,  in  Annelids,  is  called  "  a 
perivisceral  cavity ;  "  like  the  other  Flay  worms,  they  never  have 
the  outline  of  their  bodies  broken  by  the  development  of  lateral 
projecting  fiaps  to  be  used  as  feet  or  paddles;  and  like  them, 
their  growth  and  development  from  the  egg  is  complicated  by 
very  strange  metamorphoses,  and  by  the  so-called  **  alternation 
of  generations."  They  agree  with  them  further,  though  less 
strikingly,  in  the  fact  that  the  yelk  which  surrounds  the  e^, 
and  on  which  the  young  animal  is  to  feed,  is  in  many  cases 
secreted  by  a  distinct  wide-spreading  gland  called  the  "  vitdta- 
rium ; "  and  like  certain  of  the  Flukes  (Trematoda)  they  have  a 
tendency  to  develope  regularly-shaped  hard  stylets  or  '* thorns"  in 
connection  with  both  their  j[>r(»-orai  region  (proboscis)  and  their 

*  Tina  prceoral  region  is  an  important  feature  in  Turbellarians,  and,  indeed, 
in  most  Vermes,  forming  the  **  Konf-lappen  "  or  preestomium  in  Annelids, 
which  may  be  so  elaborately  modified  mto  a  head  with  appendages.  In 
Turbellaria,  the  term  "  prsB-^glionic  region  "  would  be  more  truthful,  since 
the  position  of  the  oral  opemng  of  the  alimentary  canal  varies,  though  it  is, 
probably,  always  in  the  ^o^ganglionic  region.  I  say  probably,  for  certainty 
18  very  hard  to  obtain.  The  proboscis  was  so  long  thought  to  carry  the 
mouth,  that  the  true  postganguonic  aperture  has  been  overlooked ;  ani  this 
may  even  yet  prove  to  be  the  case  witn  the  genus  Acmodomutn^  observed  by 
both  Schmarda  and  Mecznikow.  The  large-paired  gantrlia,  I  believe,  in- 
variably mark  off  an  anterior  region  carrying  the  eyes,  and  a  posterior  carry- 
ing the  mouth.  This  anterior  region  may  be  variously  modified  into  an 
expanded  firontlet  (Planaria)^  or  a  jointed  and  spine-bearing  proboscis 
(NiemertianSf  Alaurinaf  and  Prostomium).  This  view  b  taken  by  Professor 
Kolleston,  and  has  much  in  its  favour.  But  even  since  writing  the  above, 
my  friend  Dr.  Mcintosh,  who  is  preparing  a  work  on  Turbellaria  for  the 
Ray  Society,  tells  me  that  everybody  is  wrong  about  the  mouth  in  Nemer- 
tians — that  the  postganglionic  orifice  exists  in  a  few  genera  only — and 
hence  the  above  nomological  views  will  be  upset  I 
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generative  organs  (PI.  XIX.  figs,  3,  4,  6pe).  They  diflFer  notably 
Irom  both  the  Trematode  and  Cestode  Flat- worms  in  the  complete 
and  permanent  dliation  of  the  surface  of  their  bodies,  which  is 
one  of  their  most  characteristic  features;  also  in  having  no  suck- 
ing discs  or  prehensile  hooks,  such  as  both  these  other  orders  pos- 
sess, used  for  locomotion  and  adhesion,  but  only  a  stucker-like 
mouth.  In  their  mode  of  life  they  present  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  both  Trematodes  and  Cestodes  ;  for  whilst  the  mem- 
bers of  these  orders  are  one  and  all  parasitic  (chiefly  internally), 
no  Turbellarians  are  ever  so,  though  they  are  found  in  the  sea, 
in  ponds,  and  fresh-water  streams,  and  in  moist  earth  and  decay- 
ing wood.  The  vrUegument  of  the  Turbellaria  is  remarkable 
not  only  as  being  densely  covered  with  cilia,  but  as  containing 
very  numerous  oblong  corpuscles  and  clear  cells,  some  of  which 
have  been  compared  to  the  *'  nettle-cells  "  possessed  by  the 
Polyps,  jelly-fish,  and  Nudibranchiate  Molluscs.  The  muscular 
fibre  is  not  separate  or  collected  into  masses  apart  from  the  skin 
and  viscera,  is  in  some  cases  faintly  striated  transversely,  and  pre- 
sents, with  the  rest  of  the  worm's  organs,  a  most  singular  softness 
and  fluidity ;  so  that  while  living  most  Turbellarians  are  almost 
incredibly  elastic,  and  when  dead  decompose  and  become  a 
watery  mass  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  minutes.  The  digestive 
organs  are  very  simple :  the  sucker-like  mouth,  placed  in  almost 
any  position  (except  terminally)  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
body — towards  the  front,  centrally,  or  quite  posteriorly — opens 
into  a  pharynx,  which  is  very  frequently  muscular  and  everti- 
ble ;  from  this  a  straight  or  arborescent  cavity  extends  through- 
out the  body,  opening  in  an  obscure  terminal  anus  in  the 
Nemertines,  but  having  no  outlet  in  the  Planarians.  Little 
glandular  masses,  assisting  by  their  secretion  in  digestion,  sur- 
round the  digestive  tract;  and  by  Leydig  are  said  to  act  aa 
kidneys  also.  In  both  Nemertians  and  Planarians  the  region 
in  front  of  the  mouth  is  often  (but  not  always)  modified  to 
form  what  is  called  the  proboscis,  a  most  extraordinary  organ, 
which  has  caused  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion,  and  has 
prevented  and  does  still  prevent  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  anatomy  of  these  animals.  The  real  mouth  varies  so  much 
in  its  position,  and  is  often  so  very  backwardly  placed  (especially 
in  the  Planarians),  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
sucker  like  those  of  the  Fluke-worms,  and  the  proboscis  being 
in  front  was  thought  to  carry  the  true  mouth.  It  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  Schmidt  and  Schultze  (though  themselves  at  one 
time  mistaken)  that  no  Turbellaria  have  any  sucking  discs ;  and 
that  the  proboscis  is  quite  separate  from  the  mouth,  though  it 
may  be  perforated  in  some  cases.  It  is  probably  in  most  cases 
a  prehensile  appendage,  but  its  use  is  very  obscure.  Suppose 
you  have  a  Turbellarian  as  I  have  described — with  ventrally 
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placed  mouth,  an  alimentary  canal,  and  a  lai^e  flat  expansef  of 
body  (always  carrying  the  eyes)  in  front  of  the  mouth — ^to  form 
the  proboscis,  you  must  draw  out  this  prseoral  region  to  a 
length  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  animal,  arm  it  in 
some  cases  with  stylets  or  spines,  and  tuck  the  muscular  tube 
thus  formed  into  the  body,  making  it  overlie  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  might  be  tucked  into  its  hand. 
Thus  you  may  conceive  the  "  proboscis  "  of  Turbellarians  to  be 
formed,  with  muscles  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  in  and  out  at 
pleasure.  Its  doubtful  use  has  caused  various  mistakes.  Many 
have  not  got  it,  but  only  an  expanded  or  simpler  modifica- 
tion of  the  prseoral  region  (Dendrocoel  Planarians);  all  the 
Nemertians,  however,  are  thus  armed,  and  many  of  the  Rbab- 
docoel  Planarians.  De  Quatrefages  regarded  the  proboscis  of 
Nemertians  as  the  alimentary  canal,  no  doubt  reminded  by  it 
of  the  eversible  pharynx  which  the  marine  Annelids  possess. 
Oersted  took  it  for  the  main  organ  of  copulation,  led  into  this 
error  by  the  frequent  presence  of  little  hard  spines,  which  are 
also  found  in  the  penis  of  some  Turbellaria  (Opistomum). 
Leuckart  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  presence  of  the 
proboscis  in  the  straight-gutted  Planariae,  in  which  most  of  all 
there  had  been  a  confusion  with  the  mouth  (even  till  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years),  and  now  the  latest  and  most 
reliable  writers  (e.  g.  Victor  Cams)  are  of  his  opinion. 

The  nervous  eystem  of  Turbellarians  is  very  simple ;  it  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  large  ganglia  placed  in  front  (often  very 
far  in  front)  of  the  mouth,  and  joined  by  a  short  sort  of  commis- 
sure, which  passes  always  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  proboscis 
when  it  is  present.  Twigs  pass  in  various  directions  from  these 
ganglia,  two  principal  lateral  stems  being  often  present.  There 
is  no  representative  of  the  cord  and  ganglia  placed  beneath  the 
alimentary  canal  which  is  found  in  Annelids  and  Arthropods. 
The  eyes,  which  are  very  simple,  often  only  pigment  spots, 
vary  in  number  from  two  to  sixteen  or  more ;  and  being  always 
close  to  the  great  ganglia  (the  equivalents  of  the  sensory  or 
supra- oesophageal  ganglia  of  higher  animals),  are  always  in 
front  of  the  mouth.  In  some  Turbellarians  a  supposed  audi- 
tory capsule  is  present,  and  the  Nemertians  are  peculiar  in 
possessing  two  ciliated  clefts  in  the  prseoral  region,  which  may 
be  sensory.  The  vascular  system  is  closed  in  adult  Nemertians, 
and  contains  red  blood  in  some  species ;  in  Planarians,  its  stems, 
which  are  disposed  laterally,  communicate  by  two  or  more  con- 
tractile apertures  with  the  exterior,  and  water  is  thus  admitted. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  generative  organs  and  methods 
of  reproduction  and  development  in  these  creatures ;  and  here  a 
word  may  be  said  as  to  the  strange  and  anomalous  position  of 
the  mouth  in  relation  to  the  fore  and  hind  extremities,  and  the 
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shapeless  ovoid  form  of  many  Planarian  species.  They  are  in- 
stances of  what  is  called  *' retrograde  development;"*  and  we 
must  not  look  at  the  modified  shape  and  disposition  of  parts  in 
the  adult,  so  much  as  at  the  history  and  early  condition,  of  those 
parts,  if  we  wish  to  see  what  are  the  true  relations  of  the  animal. 
The  resemblance  between  Nudibranchs  and  Planarians  is,  when 
thus  examined,  found  to  be  more  apparent  than  real ;  both  live 
under  the  same  conditions,  beneath  rocks  and  stones  in  the 
water,  and  exhibit  identical  modifications,  but  of  very  diflTerent 
types.  They  agree  chiefly  in  their  ramified  intestine,  flattened 
form,  and  nettle-cells  in  the  skin.  The  relation  to  the  Infusoria 
and  to  the  Hairy-backed  Animalcules  (Chaetonoti)  is  a  much 
truer  one.  Copious  cilia,  occasional  stiff  hairs,  nematophores  or 
trichocysts,' pulsating  water- vessels,  and  parenchymatous  viscera 
are  important  characters  met  with  in  all  three,  while  no  corre- 
sponding differentiating  characters  exist.  The  young  larval 
forms  of  some  Turbellaria  very  closely  resemble  Infusoria  and 
Chaetonoti  too,  whilst  they  approach  the  Annelid  type  as  well. 
Turbellaria  are  either  bisexual,  or  alternately  male  and  female, 
or  hermaphrodite.  The  Nemertians  are  believed  all  to  be  bi- 
sexual, whilst  no  Planarians  are  knovm  to  be  permanently  so. 
The  female  organs  are  an  ovary,  a  vitellarium,  a  receptcwulum 
seminis,  and  a  uterus :  the  male  organs  are  testes,  vesiculse  se- 
minales,  a  duct  and  penis,  armed  sometimes  with  a  style.  In 
the  Nemertians,  which  are  bisexual,  only  the  essential  organs 
are  developed ;  it  is  in  the  hermaphrodite  species  (Planarians) 
that  here  as  elsewhere  the  most  complex  development  of  organs 
is  found,  of  which  we  shall  see  more  hereafter. 

The  Turbellarians  propagate  either  by  eggs  deposited  and 
fertilised  in  the  water,  several  eggs  being  often  deposited  in  one 
mass  of  yelk  (like  what  was  observed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the 
Dog- Whelk),  or  by  the  growth  of  young  from  internal  buds  or 
pseud-ova,  like  the  larvae  of  Cecidomya,  or  by  transverse  fission. 
Both  Nemertians  and  Planarians  exhibit  these  three  methods. 
The  young  either  develope  directly,  becoming  similar  to  their 
parents  at  once ;  or  they  exhibit  a  jointed  ringed  structure  (like 
Annelids),  sometimes  too  carrying  bristles,  as  has  been  lately 
shown  by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  both  in  Planarians  and  Ne- 
mertians, and  then,  as  they  grow  older, lose  their  jointed  appear- 
ance and  setae ;  or  the  egg-hatching  results  in  a  larva  (PUidium) 
which  is  totally  unlike  the  parent,  and  from  the  body-wall  of 
which  a  small  worm-like  animal  grows  and  separates,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  the  PUidium  to  perish  (fig.  2).  This  last  case  is  very 
similar  to  that  observed  by  Johannes  Miiller  in  certain  star-fishes. 
As  in  the  Echinoderms,  so  in  the  Turbellarians  there  appears  to  be 

*  The  Cirripedes,  L&nmanB,  and  Linguatuli  are  idjnilar  instances. 
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no  rule  as  to  the  method  of  development ;  niearly  allied  forms 
may  present  the  most  diverse  conditions,  the  one  passing  through 
a  larval  stage,  and  the  other  developing  directiy  in  the  most 
capricious  manner  (figs.  9,  13). 

And  now  that  we  have  reviewed  the  group  of  Turbellarians 
generally,  we  have  to  speak  of  one  of  its  two  divisions.  Leaving 
for  a  future  period  the  long,  almost  snake-like  Nemertians,  we 
pass  to  the  small  flattened  Planarians,  and  have  to  attempt  to 
make  some  of  their  commonest  fresh-water  forms  known.  The 
Planarians  or  Aproctous  (without  an  anus)  Turbellarians  axe 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  in  fresh  waters,  and  in  the  earth.  The 
marine  species  of  our  own  coasts  are  not  abundant,  but  occur  on 
most  rocky  shores.  Some  of  the  fresh-water  species  occur  in 
almost  every  pond  and  ditch,  whilst  one  earth-living  species  is 
known  in  Europe,  and  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  Britain.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  list  or  descriptions  of  the  British 
species,  as  no  one  knows  how  many  there  are,  so  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  them.  I  think,  however,  a  diagnosis  of  the 
genera  which  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  ponds  or  streams, 
will  be  useful,  and  a  brief  description  of  one  or  two  fresh-water 
species,  which,  though  much  smaller  and  far  less  brilliantly 
coloured  *  than  the  marine  forms,  are  more  readily  accessible. 
After  examining  these,  the  reader  will  be  able  readily  to  trace 
the  anatomy  of  others  for  himself.  On  account  of  the  homo- 
logies of  the  proboscis,  mouth,  and  prseganglionic  region  in 
Planarians,  at  present  so  greatly  needing  ftirther  investigation, 
the  genera  as  they  now  stand  are  in  many  cases  based  upon 
error.  Even  in  Victor  Cams'  Handbuch  der  Zoologie  (1863), 
I  find  the  confusion  of  mouth  and  proboscis  maintained  in  the 
generic  names,  though  in  the  chapter  on  anatomy  it  is  re- 
noimced.  The  value  of  the  "  proboscis  "  as  a  classificatory  cha^ 
racter  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  when  absent  or 
rudimentary  in  the  adult,  it  may  be  present  in  the  young  state. 
Duges  and  Oscar  Schmidt  have  both  made  generic  names  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  position  of  the  mouth,  but  the  meaning 
of  these  names  must  now  be  disregarded.  For  the  determina- 
tion of  spedea,  the  reader  must  do  the  best  he  can  with  the 
papers  of  Dug^s  and  Schmidt ;  they  are  by  no  means  definite, 
and  anyone  who  will  devote  a  few  years  to  the  study  of  our 
British  species  will  do  valuable  work. 

•  Some  fresh-water  forms  were  stated  by  Max  Schtiltze  to  contain  chloro- 
phyl  as  a  colouring  matter,  as  also  Hydra  and  Stentor.  This  I  have  lately 
yenfied  by  spectrum-analysis. 
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PlANARIAKS,  OB  TlTBBBLLABIA  APBOCTA. 

Intestine  withottt  a  posterior  opening, — Hermaphrodite, 

Sect.  A. — Bhab  doccela.  Intestme  a  straight  sac.  Usually  two  eyes  on 
the  ganglia.    Body  generally  of  an  elongate  oval  form. 

(a)   With  a  muscuhr  pharynx,  ueuaify  exsertHe, 

Genua  1.  Praeganglionic  region  in  the  form  of  a  conical  muscular  pro- 
boscis. Mouth  circular. — Pbostomuh^  Dug^  {Itht/nehopro^ 
bolus,  Acniostomum,  Schmarda). 

„  2.  Prseeanglionic  region  well  developed,  broad  and  blunt.  Pharynx 
tub-shaped. — Vortbx,  Ehr.  (JJerostomum  of  Dug^s). 

y,  3.  Preegangbonic  region  not  muscular,  and  reduced  in  size.  Mouth 
circular,  near  the  centre  of  the  body. — Mbsostomum,  Dug^ 
{Strongylostomum  Typhloplana  of  Oersted). 

„  4.  Praeganglionic  region  smalL  One  eye.  Body  long  and  worm- 
like.    Mouth  central.    (Marine.) — Monocelis,  Oerst. 

„  5.  Pmganglionic  region  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  eyes.  Mouth 
towaras  the  posteriolr  end  of  the  body. — OpistomvM;  O. 
SchuL 

(0)  A  muscuiar  pharynx  is  wanting, 

f,      6.  Mouth  an  oval  opening^  placed  lengthwise  near  the  fore  end. 

Pmganglionic  region  smsdl  and  flat — Macbostomum,  Oerst 
„      7.  As  the  last,  but  mouth  a  long  slit — Obthostomvm,  O.  Schm. 
„      8.  Mouth  a  cross  slit.    No  eyes.    (Marine.) — Convoluta,  Oerst 
„     9.  Praeganglionic  region  pinched  off  as  a  kind  of  head,  carrying 

two  tentacular  processes.    Mouth  roimd,  behind  the  eyes. — 

VoBTicBBOS,  O.  Schm. 

Sect.  B. — Dendroeeda,  Intestine  an  arborescent  or  multiramose  cavity. 
Eyes  often  numerous.  Praeganglionic  region  broad  and  flat,  often  tentacuto, 
forming  a  firontlet    Body  flat,  broad. 

(a)  jbiffonopora,  Witn  double  genital  openings.  All  marine  j  often  bril- 
liantly coloured. 

(/3)  Monogonopora,  With  a  single  genital  opening.  Nearly  all  fresh- 
water or  terrestnaL    All  with  a  large  muscular  pharynx. 

Genual.  Body  oblong,  flat.  Mouth  subcentral.  Frontlet*  three-cornered, 
or  with  tentacula-like  comers.  Eyes  two,  with  lenses. — 
Plakabia  (Dendroocshim). 

„  2.  Frontlet  small.  Eyes  many.  The  rest  as  Planaria. — Poltgeus^ 
Ehr.  Tnot  Be  Quatrefag*es\ 

„  3.  Body  elongate  and  vermiform,  often  brilliantly  coloured. 
Praeganglionic  region  (frontlet)  large  and  broad,  sometimes 
expand^  as  a  hammer-head.  Animals  all  terrestrial. — 
Geoplaita. 

This  synopsis  of  genera  is  no  doubt  in  many  ways  imperfect, 
but  I  believe  it  gives  a  fair  view  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
fresh-water  forms.      The  Ehabdocoels  are  minute,  and  abound 

*  This  name  is  proposed  by  Professor  RoUeston  for  the  praeganglionic 
region  of  Dendrocoels. 
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in  most  ponds  and  streamlets.  They  are  best  observed  first 
with  a  lens — in  a  bottle  of  the  water  containing  them^  and  then 
afterwards  picked  up  in  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  opening. 
The  commonest  forms  belong  to  the  genera  Mesostomum, 
Vortex,  and  Prostomum  (figs.  5,  6,  7,  8).  The  species  are  at 
present  quite  undefined. 

The  marine  Dendrocoels  I  have  omitted.  They  are  very 
beautiful  in  colour  and  graceful  in  form — ^many  species  are 
figured  in  the  memoirs  by  De  Quatrefages  and  ClaparMe  (fig.  14). 
The  commonest  little  black  fresh-water  Planaria  belongs  to  the 
genus  Polycelis,  having  many  eyes ;  species  of  true  Planaria  are, 
however,  abundant  enough  with  them  (figs.  17,18).  All  tiiese 
Dendrocoels  are  much  larger  than  the  Rhabdocoel  forms,  being 
often  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  conspicuous  by 
their  dark  colours.  Duges,  in  his  memoirs  (1828-1830),  de- 
scribes several  species,  and  also  the  wonderful  power  of  repara- 
tion of  injuries  they  possess.  By  slicing  them  with  scissors, 
individuals  may  be  produced  with  two  heads  or  two  tails,  and 
otherwise  modified.  It  is  Oscar  Schmidt,  however,  who  witiiin 
the  last  seven  years  has  described  their  anatomy. 

Duges  found  the  very  remarkable  Oeoplana  terrestris  (fig.  16) 
in  France  in  Languedoc,  and  it  ought  to  occur  in  England. 
Will  the  readers  of  the  Popular  Science  Review  himt  it  out  ? 

I  now  propose  to  speak  of  the  anatomy  of  Opiatamum^  a 
Bhabdocoel,  and  Polycdisy  a  Dendrocoel,  in  greater  detail 

Having  caught  sight  of  an  Opiatomum  (fig.  5)  or  Me- 
sostomum  (fig.  7)  swimming  over  Ihe  surface  of  a  bottle  of 
pond-water,  you  may  conveniently  catch  the  minute  creature  by 
making  use  of  a  dipping  tube  with  a  fine  orifice,  and  then  place 
it  on  a  compressorium  or  under  a  glass  cover.  The  first  thing 
to  note  is  the  ciliation  of  the  whole  surface .  of  the  body, 
excepting  the  sucker-like  mouth,  which  in  Opi«iomwruwillbe 
readily  seen  lying  very  far  back  near  the  posterior  extremity 
(fig.  6).  A  little  closer  examination  of  the  clear  transparent 
skin  will  disclose  the  presence  of  very  numerous  clear  ob- 
long corpuscles,  which  are  scattered  all  over  it,  and  belong  to 
that  group  of  organs  which  is  represented  by  the  "trichocysts  "  * 
of  Infusoria  and  the  nettle-cells  of  Polyps  and  other  animals. 

Examining  now  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  large  cylindrical  and  muscular  pharynx  (pK)  opening  from  the 
mouth  and  leading  into  a  capacious  but  simple  sac  which  has  no 
other  opening — ^this  is  the  stomach  and  intestine  both.  CJoloured 
granular  masses  are  crowded  on  its  surface,  and  some  of  these, 
perhaps,  act  as  a  sort  of  bile-forming  organ.  Overlying  this 
stomach  are  other  masses  of  cells  and  muscular  fibres,  of  the 

•  See  Allman,  Jour.  Micros.  Sd.  (1865),  vol.  iii.  p.  177. 
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simplest  form,  which  form  a  body-wall  of  unlimited  powers  of 
movement.  The  large  accumulations  of  cellular  masses  belong 
to  the  generative  system,  and  may  often  obscure  other  parts. 
Quite  in  front  is  the  pair  of  nervous  ganglia  (g)  which  send  out 
their  minute  and  invisible  branches  in  all  directions.  In  Opi- 
stomum  there  are  no  eyes  to  guide  one  in  finding  the  ganglia,  and 
hence  the  task  is  not  so  easy  as  in  Meaostomum,  Prostomum, 
and  Vcni^ex  (figs.  7,  6,  8),  in  which  the  eyes  lie  just  in  front  of 
the  ganglia  ;  nor  is  there  any  expanse  in  front  of  the  gan- 
glia— the  "preganglionic  region"  is  reduced  to  the  smallest 
amount.  Winding  in  and  out  among  the  contents  of  the  body, 
sending  out  branches  here  and  there,  you  will  observe  two 
indistinct  tubes,  running  lengthwise,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
body  (nn).  These  vessels  are  the  main  stems  of  the  water- 
vascular  system,  and  may  be  traced  to  two  pores  or  openings 
placed  far  back  on  the  ventral  surface.  Their  internal  surface 
is  ciliated,  but  they  are  not  contractile. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  the  most  curious  and  most  im- 
portant points  to  make  out  in  the  straight-gutted  Planarians ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  Dendrocoels  also  th6y  have  been  used  as 
specific  and  generic  characters.  Although  hermaphrodite,  Opi- 
stomurrhy  like  other  Khabdocoels,  has  only  one  outlet  for  the 
ova  and  the  seed.  The  Dendrocoel  Planarians  are  well  divided 
into  two  groups,  according  as  the  generative  opening  is  single  or 
double  (a  male  and  female) ;  and  Elias  Mecznikow*  thinks  that 
this  may  some  day  be  done  with  the  Khabdocoels.  The  testes 
(fig.  5  ^,  f)  in  Opistomum  form  a  large  sac  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  opening  into  a  middle  seminal  vesicle  placed  quite  pos- 
teriorly ;  leading  from  this  is  the  very  long  coiled  penis,  which  is 
covered  with  spines.  In  Prostomum  (fig.  6pe)  there  are  in  this 
position  large  and  hard  stylets,  like  the  "  dart "  of  the  common 
snail,  which  some  writers  have  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
male  generative  apparatus,  and  others  have  regarded  as  stinging 
organs.  The  ovaries  (ov)  are  seen  nearer  the  genital  pore  than  the 
testes,  and  are  smaller  bodies ;  they  open  into  a  cavity  (ut)  which 
has  been  called  the  uterus;  into  this  also  open  two  large 
glandular  masses  {vi)  called  "  vitellaria,"  which  in  most  animals 
form  part  of  the  ovary,  but  are  Jiere  separated  as  distinct  glands, 
as  in  many  molluscs.  They  secrete  the  greater  mass  of  the  yelk, 
or  food-yelk,  as  opposed  to  the  essential  formative  part  of  the 
ovum,  which  is  developed  in  the  ovary ;  just  as  in  birds  the 
food-yelk  is  secreted  by  the  Graafian  follicle.  Besides  these  two 
glands,  a  cavity  which  receives  the  sperm  during  copulation  (r«) 
opens  into  the  uterus,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  in  the 
uterus  the  contact  of  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  is  effected.     The 

•  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1865. 
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uterus  itself  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  the  same  open 
cavity  or  pore  as  does  the  penis.  This  pore  is  much  larger  and 
more  important  in  the  Dendrocoels  than  in  Opistomum  and 
its  allies.  The  exact  anatomy  of  the  uterus  and  its  connected 
glands  is  still  doubtful,  according  to  Mecznikow,  although  most 
carefully  investigated  by  Schultze.  The  reader,  perhaps,  may 
be  induced  to  try  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt. 

We  pass  on  now  to  Poly  cells.  It  is  to  this  genus  of  the  Plana- 
rians  with  tree-like  intestines,  that  our  common  little  black 
Planaria  {Polycelia  nigra)  belongs;  other  dark-brown  and 
blackish  species  are  not  uncommon  about  the  same  size  era 
little  larger  (to  the  third  of  an  inch),  and  belong,  some  to  the 
genus  Planaria^  some  to  the  genus  Polycelia  as  defined  above, 
and  are  distinguished  to  a  great  extent  by  the  shape  of  their 
frontlets.  Some  species  {PL  lacteay  &c.)  are  to  be  got  which 
are  quite  white  and  clear,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  study. 

The  same  ciliation  of  the  surface,  and  the  same,  though  more 
elaborate,  corpuscles  in  the  skin,  are  to  be  noticed  in  Polycdis 
as  in  Opistomurru  The  subcutaneous  muscular  system  has 
even  a  more  extraordinary  development,  for  the  animals  ^u? 
or  slip  over  a  surface  more  like  a  liquid  drop  on  a  piece  of  glass 
than  living  creature^?.  The  mouth  (fig.  12)  in  our  figure  of  the 
digestive  organs  of  Planaria  lactea  is,  as  in  PolyceLis,  near  the 
centre,  and  leads  into  a  large,  exsertile,  suctorial  pharynx ;  this, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Duges,  the  animal  protrude 
and  firmly  fixes  to  small  worms,  insects,  larvae,  or  whatever  may 
be  its  prey,  and  through  it  sucks  their  juices.  The  beautifully 
dendroid  character  of  the  intestine  is  well  seen  in  the  figure. 
The  nervous  system,  which  in  fig.  10  is  illustrated  by  that  of 
Polycelia  comuta,  is  similar  to  that  of  Bhabdoccels,  but  its 
branches  are  more  obvious.  The  water-vascular  stems  are 
obscure,  but  Max  Schultze  says  he  has  seen  them  in  PL  torva^ 
and  so  we  may  expect  them  in  Polycelia.  The  generative 
organs  are  highly  developed  in  Polycelia  and  its  allies.  In 
fig.  21,  the  penis,  uterus,  and  ends  of  the  sperm-ducts  of  Poly- 
celia nigra  are  drawn.  The  penis  is  covered  with  spines,  and 
varies  curiously  in  shape  in  different  forms.  In  fig.  11,  the 
genitalia  and  pharynx  of  Planaria  torva  are  drawn  according 
to  Schultze.  Polycelia  differs  from  this  only  in  one  important 
matter,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  the  little  gland  or  sup- 
posed spermatophore  (A).  As  in  Bhabdoccels,  we  have  vitel- 
laria,  ovaries,  and  a  uterus,  spermatheca,  testes,  seminal  vesi- 
cles, and  a  penis,  as  also  a  very  large  cavity  or  vestibule 
into  which  they  all  open.  Oscar  Schmidt  has  written  some  verr 
beautiful  papers  on  these  organs  in  Planaria  and  Polycelia 
(Zeitsch.  fur  Wiss.  Zool.  bd.  x.  xi.),  and  has  shown  how 
their  arrangement  differs  in  different  species. 
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Schmidt  has  also  in  PL  comuta  described  what  he  says 
may  be  spinarets,  like  those  of  a  spider,  but  he  doubts  about 
them.  I  think  it  important  to  mention  that  Dalyell,  in  his 
"  Power  of  the  Creator,"  notices  two  or  three  species  of  Plana- 
rians  as  apparently  spinning  and  hanging  by  threads. 

And  now,  before  ending,  I  may  urge  those  who  can,  to  study 
and  draw  carefully  any  Planarians  they  may  find,  as  material 
is  greatly  needed  for  a  complete  history  of  Fresh-water  Planariae. 
The  ponds  on  Hampstead  Heath  and  the  wonderful  old  pond  at 
the  Surrey  Gardens  (St.  Thomas's  Hospital)  I  have  found  to  be 
excellent  hunting  grounds. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIX. 

Fig.  1.  Diagram  of  the  anterior  half  of  a  Nemertian  worm :  pr,  proboscis ; 
p,  pneganglionic  region ;  c,  ciliated  cleft ;  g,  nerve  ganglion ; 
m,  ventraUy-placed  mouth ;  gn,  generative  gland ;  »,  intestinal 
canal.    Five  times  the  natural  size. 

„  2.  Pilidium  gyrans:  a,  rudiment  of  young  Nemertid.  'Greatly 
magnified* 

„     3.     Style-apparatus  of  the  proboscis  of  a  Nemertian. 

„  4.  Anterior  part  of  a  Cercaria  (from  the  Lymrueus  siagnaUs),  to  show 
the  striped  integument.  The  mouth  m,  and  the  stylet  «,  placed 
in  the  prseoral  or  pneganglionic  region. 

„  6.  Opistomum  pallidum,  Schmidt  (copied  from  Schultze) :  g,  nerve 
ganglion ;  o,  mouth ;  ph,  pharynx ;  U,  testes ;  df,  vasa  deferentia ; 
V8,  seminal  vesicle ;  pe,  penis ;  G,  genital  opening ;  va,  vagina ; 
rs,  receptacle  of  semen ;  or,  ovary ;  vi,  yelk  gland ;  td,  uterus, 
with  two  eggs. 

„  6.  Progtomum  Uneare,  Ehr.  (after  Schultze)  :  pr,  proboscis ;  g,  nerve 
ganglion;  m,  mouth;  ph,  pharynx;  t,  testes;  vt,  yelk  gland; 
VBy  vesicle  for  semen ;  pe,  penis  (with  a  hard  dart) ;  r«,  recep- 
tacle of  semen ;  ov,  ovary ;  x,  uterus  (according  to  Meczni- 
kow) ;  n  n,  water- vessels  and  their  openings. 
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Fie.    7.    Mesoitamum  19?.,  observed  at  Hampstead :  p,  pnaganglionic  region, 

showing  a  tendency  to  become  muscular  and  proboscidifoim ; 

g,  nerve  ganglion ;  m,  mouth ;  nn,  water-vessels. 
ff     8.     Vortex-  (of  Schmidt)  sp,,  observed  at  Hampstead :  g,  nerve  gan- 
glion ;  m,  mouth  ;  gn,  genital  orifice. 
„     9.    Microscopic  larva  of  a  marine  Turbellarian  (AJawina)^  observed 

by  CkparMe. 
„    10.    Anterior  portion  of  Poh/ceUs  comuta,  after  Oscar  Schmidt:  p, 

prseganglionic  region ;  g,  nerve  ganglion ,  ov,  ovary ;  i,  part  of 

the  ramifying  intestine ;  e  e,  eyes. 
„    11.    Planaria  torva  (MiiUer):   g,  nerve  ganglion;   tn,  mouth;  pk^ 

pharynx ;  ov  ov,  otaries ;  1 1,  testes ;  df,  efferent  ducts ;  pe,  penis ; 

A,  supposed  spermatophore;  x,  uterus  (?)  ;  w,  vagina;  gn,  genital     . 

opening.  j 

,f    12.    i%imirta  ioc^,  showing  the  Dendrocoel  character  of  the  intestine : 

lUy  mouth. 
,f    13.    Microscopic  larva  of  a  marine  Dendrocoel  Planarian,  after  Alex-     j 

ander  Agassiz.  I 

y,    14.    Evrylepta  vittata,  a  marine  Dendrocoel ;  nat.  size.  j 

„    15.    BtpaUum,  an  earth-planarian  from  Ceylon ;  nat.  size.  I 

,,    10.     Geoplana  terrestris,  after  Dug^ ;  nat  ^ze.  I 

„    17.     Planaria  gonocephala,  after  Dug^ ;  nat,  size. 
„    18.     Planaria  trenieUaris,  after  Dugis ;  nat  size. 
y,    19,    Planaria  coeea,  after  Dug^ ;  nat  size. 
,y    20.    Planaria  cut  so  as  to  produce  two  heads,  after  Dug^ 
„    21.    Part  of  the  genitalia  of  Polgcdis  nigra :  m,  mouth ;  i^,  seminal 

efferent  ducts ;  pe,  penis,  with  prickles ;  gn,  genital  vestibule ; 

x,  supposed  uterus  (see  fig.  11). 
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VENTILATION  AND   VENTILATOES- 
By  the  EDITOR 


r'  we  maybe  permitted  to  define  cant  as  the  current  expression 
of  unintentional  insincerity,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  species 
of  cant  more  general  than  that  which  people  talk  about  ventila- 
tion. Go  where  we  may,  whether  into  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
or  into  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  poor,  we  hear  the  same 
cry  about  ventilation  and  its  advantages ;  but  in  no  cases,  or  at 
least  in  few,  do  we  see  any  reason  to  think  the  cry  a  genuine  one. 
How  many  people  tell  us  of  the  healthy  influence  of  pure  fresh 
air,  but  how  few  ever  take  proper  steps  to  introduce  it  into 
their  houses  I  How  seldom  do  we  see  anything  like  a  rational 
system  of  ventilation  in  public  buildings ;  and  where  are  the 
private  dwellings  in  which  vitiated  breathing-air  is  not  abun- 
dantly present  ?  It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  observations  we 
are  about  to  make,  to  dwell  upon  the  elementary  facts  that  human 
beings  contaminate  air  by  the  exhalations  from  their  lungs,  and 
that  the  respiration  of  such  air  is  eminently  injurious  to  health. 
These  have  already  been  fully  and  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Lankester.*  Indeed,  we  think  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  influence  of  a  greater  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  a  breathing  atmosphere  than  that  of  *6  per  1000  is  both 
adverse  to  comfort  and  obnoxious  to  health.  We  purpose, 
therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  clearly  and  withal  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  principles  on  which  ventilation  should  be 
conducted,  and  to  describe  the  more  important  methods  by 
which  such  thorough  ventilation  as  can  be  adopted  may  be 
achieved. 

At  the  outset  we  may  state,  in  very  general  terms,  that  the 
word  ventilation  simply  expresses  the  passage  in  and  out  of  air. 
The  r^;ulation  of  this  inlet  and  outlet,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  least  productive  of  discomfort  and  disease,  is  one  of  the 
highest  aims  of  hygiene.  We  may  add,  too,  that  it  is  by  far  its 
most  difficidt  problem.  In  an  ordinary  room  it  is  clear  that  air 
is  constantly  entering  and  leaving  by  some  of  the  apertures  in 

•  See  Popular  Science  BevieWf  voL  iii.  p.  6. 
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the  doors  and  windows,  and  through  the  chimneys.  This  may 
be  easily  proved,  experimentally,  by  holding  a  lighted  taper  near 
any  of  these  points.  But  it  is  equally  true  a  priori.  It  happens 
generally  that  the  inlet  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  carbonic 
acid  rapidly  enough  to  reduce  its  proportions  to  the  standard 
above  given.  The  question  then  arises.  How  are  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  production  of  this  standard  ascertained  ? 
This  is  exactly  what  we  propose  to  discuss,  for  it  supplies  the 
key  to  the  whole  principle  of  ventilation.  There  is  the  less 
difficulty  in  popularising  this  subject,  that  of  late  it  has  received 
the  studious  attention  of  soAe  of  our  ablest  chemists  and 
sanitarians,  who  have  laid  their  opinions  before  the  public.* 
Before,  however,  we  plunge  in  medids  res  of  ventilation,  we 
must  ask  the  reader  to  remember  that  the  physical  law  known 
as  that  of  "  mutual  diflfusion,''  plays  an  important  part  in  all 
questions  relating  to  the  mixture  of  different  gases,  such  as 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  make  up  our 
atmosphere.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  it  occurs  that  two  gases 
when  brought  together,  no  matter  what  their  relative  weights, 
become  thoroughly  mixed  together,  in  proportions  which  are 
stated  as  being  inversely  as  lie  square  roots  of  their  densities. 
Ciubonic  acid  is  a  gas  so  heavy  that  it  may  be  decanted  from 
one  vessel  into  another ;  and  hydrogen  is  so  light  that  a  balloon 
filled  with  it  ascends,  as  we  all  know,  into  the  air.  Yet  if  a 
vessel  filled  with  the  latter  be  inverted  over  one  containing 
the  former,  and  a  piece  of  membrane  be  placed  between  the 
mouths  of  the  two,  it  will  be  found  that,  after  a  while,  some 
of  the  carbonic  add  has  ascended  into  the  upper  vessel,  and 
the  hydrogen  has  descended  into  the  lower  one,  and  mingled 
with  the  carbonic  acid.  A  mixture  will  be  thus  formed  in  both 
vessels.  It  is  the  same  in  nature.  Animals  are  perpetually 
exhaling  carbonic  acid  into  the  atmosphere,  and  were  it  not 
for  this  wonderful  property  of  "  diffusion,"  a  stratum  of  foul 
air  would  lie  over  the  earth,  and  would  possibly  extinguish 
animal  existence.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  venti- 
lation, as  it  is  in  nature.  There  is,  however,  another  point  in 
which  natural  ventilation  is  superior  to  all  other  forms — viz.,  that 
plants  use  up  the  carbonic  acid  as  food,  setting  free  the  oxygen 
which  helped  to  form  it,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  manufjEtcturing  air 
for  the  use  of  animals.  The  law  of  diffusion  the  reader  must 
consider  as  the  starting-point  in  all  ventilation  problems.  With 
this  law  as  his  guide,  he  is   prepared  for  the  consideration 

•  See  Papers  by  Dr.  A.  Smith.  F.R.S.,  Dr.  R  Smith,  F.RS.,  Professor 
Donkin,  F.K.S.,  and  Dr.  Parkes,  F.RS.,  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  Cubic  Space  of  Metropolitan  Workhouses.''  Pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  1867. 
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of  the  other  principles  of  this  branch  of  hygiene.  Concerning 
the  extent  of  its  operation,  however,  the  student  encounters 
his  first  diflSculty,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  atmosphere 
of  dwelling-rooms,  the  difiusion  which  takes  place  is  com- 
plete or  partial.  Decision  in  regard  to  this  is  "a  consum- 
mation most  devoutly  to  be  desired,"  for  in  its  absence  we 
are  driven  to  accept  one  of  two  alternatives.  For  instance,  it 
being  known  how  much  air  one  individual  vitiates  per  minute 
in  breathing,  if  it  were  admitted  that  complete  diffusion  occurs, 
we  could  calculate  with  tolerable  precision  what  quantity  of 
fresh  air  should  be  introduced  per  minute  into  a  room  of  known 
capacity,  in  order  to  enable  healthy  respiration  to  take  place. 
But  if  we  admit  that  the  diffusion  is  only  partial,  and  that 
atmospheric  currents  may  sweep  away  the  foul  air  as  it  issues 
from  the  lungs,  and  before  it  has  had  time  to  mingle  thoroughly 
with  the  air  of  the  chamber,  then  our  basis  of  calculation  is 
so  imcertain  and  variable  that  nothing  short  of  practical  demon- 
stration can  give  us  a  clue  to  the  quantity  of  air  which  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  for  the  purposes  of  health.  These  may 
not  at  first  sight  appear  serious  objections,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  end  of  all  efficient  ventilation  is 
the  removal  of  exactly  so  much  vitiated  air  as  will  leave  the 
remaining  atmosphere  fit  for  healthy  respiration,  and  no  more 
than  this,  and  the  achievement  of  this  without  inconvenience  or 
discomfort  It  follows,  then,  that  if  any  system  of  ventilation  be 
based  on  erroneous  calculation,  either  too  much  or  too  little  air 
will  be  introduced  into  the  apartment  ventilated,  and  thus  the 
inmates  will  either  be  supplied  with  impure  air  or  be  exposed  to 
unpleasant  draughts.  The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
rigid  elementary  principle,  as  the  starting-point  of  all  systems 
of  ventilation,  is  therefore  obvious. 

It  may  be  as  well,-  before  going  further  into  the  subject,  to 
lay  before  the  reader  the  views  of  two  able  writers,  whose 
opinions  are  somewhat  materially  in  conflict.  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
and  Dr.  Parkes,  of  Netley,  have  both  devoted  much  time  and 
skill  to  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  ventilation,  but 
they  come  to  very  different  conclusions  as  to  the  question.  Can 
a  small  room  be  more  thoroughly  ventilated  with  a  given  sup- 
ply of  air  than  a  large  one  ?  Dr.  Smith  advocates  the  em- 
ployment of  the  small  room  under  the  circumstances  referred 
to.  He  says :  ^^  Let  us  imagine  a  man  in  a  small  box,  or  having 
his  head  in  a  small  box,  in  which  he  would  be  supplied  with 
air  sufficient  for  an  inhalation  as  often  as  he  required  it.  The 
total  amount  would  be  about  12  to  20  cubic  feet  in  an  hour. 
The  stream  of  air  is  so  rapid  that  the  impure  is  removed  as 
rapidly  as  the  pure  is  supplied.     Put  the  same  man  in  the 
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space  of  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  supply  him  with  the  same 
amount  of  air  as  he  received  in  the  small  box^  and  it  becomes 
rapidly  noxious.  We  see,  then,  that  the  mode  of  supplying  the 
air  is  one  of  the  most  important  points.  In  a  very  small  epaee 
a  man  mxvyfind  a  very  little  air  to  he  enough  hy  rapid  venti- 
lation. In  a  considerable  space  a  man  may  find  himself  un- 
comfortable from  the  want  of  ventilation,  even  although  the 
amount  of  air  supplied  by  ventilation  is  many  times  greater 
than  in  the  smcUl  space.^^  No  further  quotation  is  necessary  to 
show  the  nature  of  Dr.  Smith's  views.  The  writer  evidently  be- 
lieves that  in  small  spaces  the  heated  air  from  the  lungs  ascends 
from  the  mouth,  and  is  borne  away  by  currents  before  it  has  had 
time  to  mingle  intimately  with  the  air  of  the  chamber.  This  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  less  than  a  denial  that  thorough  diffusion  takes 
place.  To  accept  Dr.  Smith's  views,  we  must  admit  a  partial 
diffusion  only,  and  we  fancy  that  the  author's  system  must  admit 
draughts.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  Dr.  Parkes  has  got  to  say  in 
reply,  for  we  could  not  state  the  argument  against  Dr.  Smith 
in  a  more  concise  or  intelligible  form  than  it  has  been  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 
School.  Dr.  Parkes  first  points  out  that  the  man  in  the  box 
must  not  be  supposed  to  draw  in  the  air  he  requires  from  a 
supply-pipe,  and  to  simply  breathe  it  out  by  an  exit-tube.  If 
such  were  the  case,  the  experiment  would  be  equivalent  to  a  man 
breathing  in  the  open  air ;  but  evidently  this  is  not  what  Dr. 
Smith  supposed.  The  man's  head  being  once  more  placed  in 
the  box.  Dr.  Parkes  supplies  him  with  16  cubic  feet  of  air  for 
an  hour,  and  he  thus  describes  the  result:  "At  his  first  inspi- 
ration the  man  draws  in  30  cubic  inches  of  air  from  the  box-air 
(which  is  at  once  replaced  from  outside),  and  then  expels  it,  so 
that  30  cubic  inches  pass  out  of  the  box.  These  30  cubic  inches 
will  be  partly  derived  from  the  air  of  the  box  which  has  not 
gone  into  the  lungs,  and  partly  from  the  air  from  the  lungs;  con- 
sequently all  the  air  from  the  lungs  wiU  not  pass  out,  but  some 
will  remain  in  the  box  and  render  the  air  there  slightly  impure. 
...  At  the  next  inspiration  30  cubic  inches  are  drawn  into 
the  lungs  [the  void  being  replaced  from  outside],  and  are  then 
breathed  out,  and  simultaneously  30  cubic  inches  of  air  pass 
out  from  the  box.  The  30  cubic  inches  which  pass  out  are 
again  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  the  box-air  and  the  lung-air. 
It  is  evident  that  the  box-air  must  at  every  expiration  become 
more  and  more  impure,  although  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the  16 
cubic  feet  stated  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  to  be  sufficient  will  have 
been  supplied."  We  cannot  afford  space  for  further  extract, 
but  we  may  mention  that  Dr.  Parkes  makes  a  very  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  accu- 
mulated in  the  box  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  and  shows  most 
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ooncluflively  that  long  before  this  time  the  man  would  commence 
to  be  poisoned  with  his  carbonic  acid  alone,  to  "  say  nothing  of 
the  organic  matter  evolved  from  his  lungs. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  all  respects  Dr.  Parkes'  explanation  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  supposititious  case  selected  by  Dr. 
Smith,  is  in  accordance  with  theory  and  experience.  However 
much  we  may  be  disposed  to  admit  that  complete  difiPusion  does 
not  occur,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  considerable  admixture 
of  the  gases,  and  this  is  adequate  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  Dr. 
Parkes.  We  see,  then,  that  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  air 
to  be  supplied  to  an  individual,  we  must  not  be  guided  alone 
by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  consumed  per 
hour.  We  must  take  diffusion  into  account.  The  proposition 
may  be  fairly  laid  down,  however  startling  it  may  appear,  that 
in  order  to  make  the  conditions  of  respiration  in  a  room  as 
healthy  as  they  are  in  the  open  air,  the  whole  air  of  the  room 
should  be  renewed  at  each  respvratioru  But  this  would  not  be 
possible,  for  in  order  to  do  so,  we  should  have  to  produce  a 
series  of  air-currents  which  would  be  perfectly  intolerable.  Our 
object,  then,  must  be  to  prevent  the  vitiation  of  the  air  beyond 
a  point  which  can  be  borne  without  injury  to  health.  In  the 
air  which  we  breathe  out  of  doors,  we  find  that  there  is  '4 
part  of  carbonic  acid  in  1000  parts,  and  we  know  from  expe- 
rience that  an  atmosphere  which  contains  '6  per  1000  of  carbonic 
acid  may  be  breathed  with  impunity.  Our  aim,  then,  must  be — 
admitting  diffusion — ^to  supply  such  a  quantity  of  air  per  hour 
as  will  keep  down  the  pollution  of  the  air  to  this  standard. 
Here,  again,  arises  the  question.  Can  this  be  effect^ed  more  easily 
in  a  small  room  than  in  a  large  one  ?  This  is  a  problem  of  some 
gravity ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  its  9nly  correct  solution  is  that 
given  by  a  mathematician — Professor  Donkin,  F.E.S.  On  this 
point  we  differ  from  both  Dr.  Smith  and  Professor  Parkes.  The 
former  would,  of  course,  allege  that  the  smaller  space  is  the  more 
convenient ;  the  latter  contends  that  a  larger  apartment  is  more 
easily  ventilated.  According  as  we  view  the  matter  from  dif- 
ferent standpoints,  each  is  right,  though  both,  in  our  opinion, 
are  in  some  respects  in  en*or.  In  a  small  room,  with  a  very 
powerful  out-draught,  the  quantity  of  air  demanded  per  minute 
might  be  smaller  than  that  demanded  for  a  larger  one.  Again, 
in  a  large  room  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  supply  of  air 
to  dilute  the  poisonous  gas.  A  little  reflection^  however,  will 
show  that  in  both  cases,  unless  the  increasing  impurity  be  kept 
under,  the  rooms  will,  at  a  certain  period,  become  iminhabitable. 
This,  we  think,  is  a  point  which  has  been  overlooked  by  Dr. 
Parkes.  Those  who  read  Professor  Donkin's  observations  on 
the  subject  can  decide  whether  we  are  right  or  not ;  but  we  con- 
fess that  we  cannot  see  what  the  size  of  the  room  has  to  do 
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with  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  supplied  per  hour.     It  is  a  matter 
for  arithmetical  calculation^  but  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means 
difficult  to  show  that,  whether  the  room  be  large  or  small  (assu- 
ming it  to  be  constantly  in  use),  the  quantity  of  air  introduced 
must  be  the  same  in  order  to  reduce  its  atmosphere  to  the 
standard   demanded  by  hygiene.     The  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  developed  per  hour  is  a  constant  quantity ;  and  as  it  diffuses 
itself  thoroughly  through  the  room,  it  is  evident  that  the  quan- 
tity of  air  required  to  dilute  it  to  innocuitymust  also  be  definite. 
Of  course,  in  applying  this  in  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  room  will  ultimately  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  pol- 
lution by  carbonic  acid.     And  this  is  just  the  particular  which 
shows  that  if  the  room  be  not  constantly  occupied,  Dr.  Parkes' 
view  is  correct.     It  takes  a  much  shorter  time  to  effect  the 
pollution  of  the  air  to  the  required  standard  in  a  small  room 
than  in  a  large  one.     Hence  in  a  room  of  great  capacity  the  air 
might  not  become  impure  in  the  few'  hours  during  which  it  was 
in  occupation.     In  hospitals  and  suchlike  institutions  it  would, 
of  course,  be  different.    We  cannot  afford  space  to  go  into  the 
calculation  by  which  Professor  Donkin  arrives  at  his  conclusion, 
but  we  may  state  that  he  believes  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be 
the  minimum  which  should  be  supplied  per  hour  to  each  indi- 
vidual; this  being,  of  course,  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
room.     The  question  of  size,  however,  cannot  l)e  passed  over  as 
unimportant,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  rooms  of  small  size 
the  necessary  supply  could   not  be   introduced  without  the 
employment  of  strong  currents  of  air,  which  would  be  not  only 
troublesome,  but  might  be  even  dangerous  to  health.     But  it 
must  never  be  forgotten,  that  though  a  smaller  supply  of  air 
may  suffice  to  ventilate  a  larger  than  a  smaller  room  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  at  a.  certain  period,  sooner  or  later  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  apartment,  the  same  quantity  of  air  per 
hour  must  be  supplied  to  both,  and  this  must  invariably  be 
3,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each  person  present. 

Having  arrived  at  the  determination  of  the  principle  which 
should  guide  us  in  ventilation,  and  having  established  a  rule 
for  the  quantity  of  air  which  must  be  introduced  per  head  per 
hour  into  a  room  constantly  occupied,  we  can  now  proceed 
with  the  second  part  of  our  enquiiy — ^the  methods  by  which  the 
introduction  of  fresh  air  is  effected.  This  part  of  our  subject 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  and,  we  might  add,  also  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  It  is  obvious  that  in  all  arrangements  for 
ventilating  an  apartment,  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  a  definite  amount  of  foul  air,  or  for 
the  introduction  of  the  same  quantity  of  fresh.  *^  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  the  elimination  of  the  consumed  or 
partially  consumed  air  involves  the  introduction  of  an  equivalent 
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volume  of  the  outer  atmosphere.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  con- 
venient to  distinguish  the  two  modes,  especially  in  describing 
mechanical  arrangements,  and  hence  we  find  it  usual  to  designate 
the  **removal"  the  vcicuuTn  method,  and  the  "  introduction  "  the 
plenum  mode.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  the  reader  that 
the  introduction  of  3,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour  into  any 
ordinary  room  would  be  attended  with  serious  inconvenience ; 
but  practically  it  is  not  found  so.  Indeed,  if  we  take  any 
room  provided  with  a  chimney  and  fire,  we  find  that  the  quan- 
tity of  air  introduced  per  hour  is  much  greater  than  we  should 
have  supposed.  By  means  of  a  sort  of  scieutific  windmill, 
technically  styled  an  anemometer^  we  are  enabled  (by  counting  its 
revolutions  per  minute)  to  estimate  the  velocity  of  currents  of 
air  ;  and  then,  the  calibre  of  the  shaft  through  which  the 
draught  passes  being  known,  we  obtain,  by  a  little  calculation, 
the  exact  quantity  of  air  per  minute  supplied  by  any  aperture. 
We  mention  this  here  because  the  anemometei'  has  been 
placed  in  the  chimney  of  an  ordinary  room  when  the  fire  was 
burning,  and  its  revolutions  showed  beyond  all  question  that 
1,004  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  or  upwards  of  60,000  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  must  have  been 
replaced  by  an  equal  amount  which  entered  by  the  usual 
channels.  Thus,  in  this  case  at  least  twenty  people  might  have 
been  supplied  with  a  healthy  atmosphere,  provided  the  air  was 
not  heated  to  too  high  a  point.  It  is  customary  with  writers 
on  ventilation  to  speak  of  natural  and  artificial  systems  of  ven- 
tilation ;  but  as  in  most  cases  a  fire  exists  in  what  is  termed  the 
natural  arrangement,  the  division  is  more  empirical  than  cor- 
rect. Without,  then,  employing  this  distinction,  let  us  consider 
the  condition  of  one  of  our  sitting-rooms  in  winter.  The  fire 
bums  brightly,  and,  as  a  consequence,  several  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  hourly  drawn  up  the  chimney.  Whence  comes 
the  air  to  replace  this  loss?  The  chinks  in  the  door  and  windows 
are  constantly  admitting  a  stream  of  cold  air,  and  thus  ventila- 
tion is  effected  at  the  expense  of  draughts,  which  produce 
chilled  feet,  catarrhs,  and  so  forth.  Still,  ventilation  takes 
place.  We  are  now  supposing  that  the  lamps  have  not  been 
lighted ;  and  we  think  everyone's  experience  will  show  that  most 
rooms  in  which  a  fire  biums  well  are  tolerably  well  ventilated 
(quoad  the  amount  of  air)  till,  say,  the  gas  is  lit.  The  moment 
the  chandelier  comes  into  operation  (supposing  it  to  contain  five 
ordinary  fish-tail  burners),  the  state  of  things  is  changed,  and  in 
the  course  of  half-an-hour  or  so,  this  change  becomes  distress- 
ingly perceptible.  Why  ? — People  never  ask  themselves  this 
question.  Because  more  than  twenty  additional  pairs  of  lungs 
have  begun  to  use  up  the  air,  each  burner  in  use  being  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  five  persons.   This  is  the  great  defect  of  our  modem 
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dwellings.  In  olden  times  ventilation  must  have  been  far  better 
than  it  is  nowadays,  when  our  demand  for  light  is  followed  by 
so  large  a  consumption  of  our  breathing-air.  And  why,  again,  is 
there  this  distinction  between  the  fire  and  the  gas  ?  The  fire  uses 
up  air,  but  it  also  acts  on  the  vacuum  principle,  and  produces  a 

draught  of  fresh  air  in  the  room ; 
but  tibe  gas  does  not.  What,  then, 
is  the  remedy  ?   Convert  the  gas 
into   a  fire,  provide   it  with   a 
chimney  to  convey  out  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  and  compel 
it  thus  to  ventilate  the  room  as 
thoroughly    as    the    fire    does. 
Many   methods  of    doing    this 
have  been   suggested,   but  the 
one  which  has  been  found  most 
satisfactory  in  operation,  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  can  speak  in 
high    terms   of  praise,    is    that 
which  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Ricketts,  and  is  known  as  the 
Ventilating   Globe  Light.     We 
have  only  one  fault  to  find  with 
it,   and  that  is  its   costliness; 
but  we  confess  we  cannot   see 
how,  under  existing  conditions, 
it  could   be   sold  at  a  cheaper 
rate.     The  accompanying   dia- 
gram explains  its  construction. 
It  consists  of  an  Argand  burner, 
vBNTiLATiNo  OLOBB-UGHT.       eucloscd  iu  a  globc  of  large  pro- 
portions, whose  only  aperture  for 
admission  of  air  is  at  the   top.     A   shows  the   burner   and 
chimney   in   section,   and    the   letters   D  D   and   the   arrows 
indicate  the  mode  of  admission  of  air  from  the  room.    The  gas- 
pipe  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  larger  dimensions,  B  B,  which 
passes  from  the  portion  of  the  globe   immediately  above  the 
chimney  of  the  burner  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.     Here  it 
communicates  with  a  shaft,  which  passes  under  the  joists  of  the 
room  above,   and   discharges   the  foul  air   into  the  chimney. 
The  letters  C  C  indicate  a  funnel,  whose  mouth  communicates 
also  with  a  portion  of  the  shaft,  and  which  draws  off  the  heated 
air  of  the  room,  throwing  it — as  in  the  case  of  the  products  of 
combustion  from  the  burner — into  the  chimney.     Thus  far,  Mr. 
Eicketts'  contrivance  is  theoretically  excellent.    Our  examination 
of  it  in  these  respects  confirms  the  inventor's  anticipations ;  it 
not  only  carries  off  the  products  of  its  own  combustion  through 
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the  outlet  tube,  but  the  funnel  removes  much  of  the  heated 
air  of  the  room — tobacco-smoke,  vapour,  and  such  like,  passing 
up  with  great  rapidity  through  the  apertures  in  the  "  ceiling- 
jBower."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  diagram  shows  a  pair  of  tubes 
external  to  the  funnel  and  communicating  with  an  inlet  tube, 
the  arrows  here  indicating  a  passage  of  air  inwards.  This  is  an 
addition  to  Mr.  Rickette'  lamp,  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  J. 
P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  which  strikes  us  as  more  ingenious  than  eflB- 
cient.  Its  object  is  the  introduction  of  cool  fresh  air  from 
without,  thus  converting  the  lamp  into  an  s^pparatus  for  venti- 
lating perfectly  closed  rooms.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we 
have  not  gone  carefully  into  the  examination  of  this  addition ; 
but  our  observations,  so  far  as  they  went,  tended  to  prove 
its  utter  inutility  ;  indeed,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  it  acted 
more  as  an  outlet  than  anything  else ;  but  on  this  point  we 
are  desirous  of  further  experience.  In  every  other  particular, 
Mr.  Eicketts'  plan  seems  to  meet  a  great  want ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  in  winter  (when  fires  are  used)  any  other  mode  of  get- 
ting rid  of  foul  air  is  required.  But  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  one  of  the  globes,  we  should 
recommend  the  employment  of  an  outlet-shaft,  expanding  at  one 
end  into  a  cone,  situated  over  the  ceiling-flower,  and  opening  at 
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the  other  extremity  into  the  chimney.  This  we  have  seen  in 
some  houses,  and  its  effect  has  been  admirable.  A  somewhat 
similar  contrivance  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  cut.  Indeed,  the 
''  sun-light "  method  of  illumination  is  generally  one  of  the 
best  modes  of  ventilation  ;  and  gas-lamps,  provided  with  the 
above  arrangement,  approach  them  in  usefulness.  No  system 
of  ventilation  can  be  considered  perfect  in  which  the  gas-lamp 
is  not  made  to  carry  away  the  air  vitiated  by  its  use.* 

We  come  now  to  another  consideration,  which,  if  of  not  so 
grave  a  nature,  at  all  events  demands  every  attention.  We  refer 
to  the  mode  of  introduction  of  pure  air.     At  present,  in  most 

•  We  have  not  noticed  Amott'a  chimney^-valves  and  other  similar  con- 
trivances, because  we  have  no  faith  in  their  efficiency.  They  occasionally 
interfere  with  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  and  in  some  instances  allow 
smoke  to  pass  out;  and  thus  injure  ceilings^  cornices^  and  such  like. 
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sitting-rooms  the  fresh  air  comes  in  at  the  windows  and  doors, 
and  when  no  other  arrangement  exists,  we  are  sure  to  have 
draughts  more  or  less  injurious,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
interstices,  apertures,  &c.  The  question  of  where  to  introduce 
the  cold  air  has  always  been  a  vexed  one  with  hygienists.  Even 
now,  it  cannot  be  looked  on  as  definitively  decided.  Some 
writers  say,  introduce  it  through  the  floor,  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  others  suggest  a  middle  point  between  floor  and 
ceiling ;  while  the  latest  researches  seem  to  show  that  the  ceiling 
itself  is  the  best  point.  Whether  the  air  be  introduced  at  the 
level  of  the  ceiling,  or  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  door  to 
prevent  unpleasant  draught,  is,  in  our  opinion,  immaterial. 
The  great  points  to  be  attended  to  are  the  distribution  of  the 
air  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  an  immense  number  of  aper- 
tures, and  the  employment  of  adequate  means  to  bring  it  to  a 
suitable  degree  of  temperature.  In  most  of  the  existing  ar- 
rangements for  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  into  rooms,  the 
mistake  is  made  of  using  a  few  small  apertures  (Sherringham's 
ventilators  et  id  genus  omne).  Hence,  we  often  find  in  the 
houses  of  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  the  perfect  ventila- 
tion of  their  rooms,  that  these  latter  have  abominable  draughts, 
whose  course  is  defined  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  which 
often  appear  to  select  one's  ears  as  the  most  convenient 
medium  of  transit.*  This  production  of  keen,  sharp  draughts 
has  been  the  opprobrium  of  nearly  all  the  vaunted  ventilators 
hitherto  employed.  The  method  suggested  by  M.  Morin,  a 
French  savant,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  such  questions 
as  these,  obviates  in  a  great  measure  these  defects.  His  plan  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  for  Improving  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Barracks  and  Hos- 
pitals, so  that  a  description  of  the  latter 
will  represent  both.  At  the  level  of  the 
ceiling  a  number  of  perforated  bricks 
are  introduced  into  the  wall,  the  area  of 
the  aperture  being  in  the  proportion  of 
«„»«.^«*^,>  ^^^  ^«^,^    1  square  inch  to  every  60  cubic  feet  of 

PKHFOBATBD  ZINC  COHNICB.  '  .  "^ 

the  capacity  of  the  room.f  In  order  to 
prevent  the  discomfort  which  might  arise  from  a  down-draught 
from  these  openings^  a  cornice  is  so  arranged  as  to  cover  them. 

•  Such  draughts  recall  the  sailor's  sajdng,  that  he  ^'  didn't  mind  a  fresh 
sou -wester,  but  he  was  blowed  if  he'd  sit  in  the  'wake'  of  a  key-hole." 

t  A  room  26  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high  would  have  a 
capacity  of  4,500  cubic  feet  Its  apertures  for  entrance  of  fresh  air  would 
therefore  be  4,500 -»-00=76  square  inches.  How  large  an  area  compared 
with  the  apertures  now  occasionally  found  over  our  doors,  and  misnamed 
Tentilators  f 
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The  upper  side  of  this  cornice  is  composed  of  perforated  zinc, 
which  thus  causes  the  air  to  be  evenly  distributed  over  the 
room.  The  holes  are  generally  from  -J-  to  J  inch  in  diameterj^ 
and  the  area  of  the  zinc  perforated  is  to  that  of  the  air-spaces 
as  about  6  to  1. 

Few  systems  are  better  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  fresh 
air  than  that  of  the  Barrack  Commission  above  referred  to, 
provided  it  is  not  required  to  heat  the  air  before  it  is  intro- 
duced. When  the  air  has  to  be  heated,  a  new  set  of  contrivances 
is  necessary.  For  ourselves,  we  think  that,  provided  the  cold 
air  is  brought  into  a  well-heated  room  at  such  a  level  as  to 
increase  its  temperature  before  it  is  breathed,  and  so  distributed 
as  to  prevent  draught,  there  is  little  necessity  for  any  special 
device  for  warming  it.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
necessary ;  and  various  appliances  have  been  employed  in  rais- 
ing it  to  its  proper  temperature.  Of  closed  stoves  for  warming 
the  air,  there  have  been  legion ;  but,  we  think,  in  all  cases  they 
have  proved  objectionable,  for  they  either  bum  the  air  which 
passes  through  them,  and  thus  render  it  most  unwholesome,  or 
they  impart  to  the  heated  air  certain  metallic  impurities,  which 
are  not  only  oflFensive,  but  hurtful.  There  may  be  exceptions 
to  this  rule ;  but,  if  so,  we  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  them.  Of  hot-water  and  steam  apparatus,  for  the 
same  purpose,  we  cannot  speak  in  favourable  terms ;  they  may, 
doubtless,  be  economical,  but  they  are  unsatisfactory  from  the 
two  facts,  that — 1.  They  produce  an  atmosphere  which  contains 
impurities  arising  from  the  heated  tubes,  and  which  is  extremely 
distressing  and  unwholesome;  and  2.  That  they  are  not  un- 
attended with  danger,  from  the  circumstance  that  rupture  of  one 
of  the  pipes  is  likely  to  severely  scald  those  in  its  proximity. 
The  open  fireplace  seems  in  all  cases  to  be  the  best  means  of 
warming,  but  it  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  give  out  more  heat 
than  the  average  grate  does,  and  may  be  contrived  to  supply 
warm  air  to  a  room.  The  following  description  of  the  open 
grate  recommended  by  the  Barrack  Commissioners  will  demon- 
strate this.  Though  this  grate  is  not  absolutely  new  in  prin- 
ciple, it  is  not  constructed  on  any  one  of  the  old  plans,  but 
appears  to  be,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  a  combination  of  all 
the  good  points  in  the  older  inventions :  "  The  grate  is  placed 
as  much  forward  in  the  room  as  possible.  The  part  in  which 
the  fire  is  contained  is  of  firebrick ;  the  bottom  being  partly 
solid,  checks  the  consumption  of  fuel;  a  supply  of  air  is 
admitted  from  behind  the  grate,  and  is  thrown  on  the  top  of 
the  fire  to  assist  the  prevention  of  the  smoke.  The  sides  are 
splayed  so  as  to  throw  the  heat,  by  radiation,  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  room.  The  opening  into  the  chimney  has  no  register. 
There  is  a  chamber  behind  the  grate  into  which  air  is  brought 
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from  the  outer  air,  and  warmed  by  the  large  heating  surface  of 
the  back  of  the  grate,  increased  by  flanges,  and,  after  being 


Plan. 

BARRACK  COMHISSIONERS'   OPEN  GRATB. 


heated  from  65"^  to  70**  Fahr.,  the  air  passes  into  the  room  by  a 
shaft  cut  out  of  the  wall,  and  which  terminates  in  a  louvred 
opening  placed  "  near  the  ceiling.  This  is,  we  believe,  one  of 
the  best  devices  yet  in  operation,  and  it  is  the  only  one  we 
should  venture  to  recommend.  The  plan  of  heating  the  air 
of  a  house  by  placing  a  closed  stove  in  the  lowest  chamber,  and 
causing  the  fresh  supply  to  enter  each  room  at  some  point  above 
the  door,  is  thought  satisfactory  and  efficient  by  those  who  have 
tried  it,  and  is  said  to  work  thoroughly  well  in  Sir  John  Robin- 
son's house  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  adjoining  woodcut 
represents  a  section.  The  air  is  heated  in  the  basement  storey 
by  what  is  known  as  a  "  cockle  stove."  Thence  it  ascends 
along  the  staircases,  and  enters  the  various  apartments  through 
ventilators  above  and  below  the  doors.  The  vitiated  air  passes 
through  apertures  in  the  ceiling  of  each  room,  and  into  a  shaft 
whose  outer  opening  is  above  the  roof  of  the  house.  We  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  this  plan  of  ventila- 
tion, but  it  is  alleged  to  be  perfect. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  ventilation 
of  sitting-rooms  in  summer.  In  warm  weather  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  ventilation  of  rooms  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty.    In  the  daytime,  the  only  natural  mode  of  ventilation  is 
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through  the  open  window,  and  unless  this  be  supplemented  by 
an  artificial  contrivance,  we  know  of  no  other  better  method.  At 
night,  the  employment  of  gas,  with  a  central  air-shaft,  is  likely  to 
produce  a  tolerably  good  in-draught  by  removing  the  foul  air. 
The  chimney,  too,  is  thought  to  assist  in  producing  a  current 


SIR  JOHX  BOBINSON  S    HOUSE. 


outwards,  but  this  does  not  always  happen ;  indeed,  it  not  un- 
frequently  occurs  that  the  draught  through  the  chimney  is  into, 
not  out  of,  the  room.  A  convenient  mode  of  remedying  this, 
but  one  which  is  seldom  used,  is  to  keep  a  small  gas-jet  burning 
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in  the  grate.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  power- 
ful out-draught  of  air,  while  it  adds  nothing  to  the  temperature 
of  the  room;  its  expense,  too,  is  slight  compared  with  the 
benefit  it  confers,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  arranging  it,  as 
a  flexible  varnished  tube  may  easily  be  carried  to  the  burner 
from  a  joint  fixed  in  the  neighbouring  gas-pipe. 

Had  we  not  already  transgressed  the  limits  originally  assigned 
to  our  remarks,  we  should  have  entered  on  the  subject  of 
mechanical  systems  of  ventilation — such  arrangements  as  the 
steam-fan  employed  in  the  Reform  Club  House,  the  furnace  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  air-filters  of  the  Post  Office,  the 
steam-jet  employed  by  Dr.  Edmonds  in  ventilating  the  lower 
decks  of  ships,  the  heated-tube  system  of  Mr.  Sutton  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  various  other  contrivances,  whose  names 
alone  constitute  a  formidable  list ;  but  we  must  draw  our  obser- 
vations to  a  close.  What  we  have  said,  has  been  said  rather  with 
a  view  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  to  a  subject  of 
the  most  vital  interest,  than  to  convey  the  idea  that  any  per- 
fectly satisfactory  scheme  of  ventilation  has  yet  been  proposed. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  expression 
of  the  conditions  as  to  the  quality  of  air  necessary  for  healthy 
ventilation.  This,  we  think,  has  not  hitherto  entered  suffi- 
ciently into  the  considerations  of  those  who  have  pursued  the 
study  of  methods  instead  of  principles.  It  must,  nevertheless, 
be  admitted  that  no  system  of  ventilation  can  be  satisfactory 
unless  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Of  these 
laws,  as  they  relate  to  ventilation,  we  have  given  our  readers 
a  general  idea ;  and  we  would,  in  conclusion,  assure  them  that 
since  they  are  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  they  must 
inevitably  form  the  basis  of  every  efficient  plan  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  atmosphere  in  our  private  dwellings  and 
public  buildings.* 

*  With  one  or  two  exoeptions,  the  woodcuts  illustrating  this  article  have 
been  borrowed  from  Weales'  excellent  treatise  on  "  Warming  and  Ventila- 
tion.*' For  the  stereotypes  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Virtue. 
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PHYSICS  OF  THE   BEAIN. 
Bt  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


I  HAVE  recently  been  carrying  out  some  new  researches  on 
the  brain,  with  the  view  to  discover  its  several  seats  and 
places  of  function,  and  the  Editor  of  this  Review  thinks  that 
I  may  be  able  to  make  the  nature  of  the  research  so  simple 
that  all  who  may  read  will  follow.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
not ;  for,  after  all  the  terrible  obscurities  thrown  about  it,  the 
brain  is  an  organ  not  very  diflBcult  to  understand.  It  comes 
sharply  enough  under  the  Grladstonian  definition  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  when  we  have  the  courage  to  approach  it,  and  look 
into  it,  it  gives  way  to  inspection  with  moderate  facility. 

Thomas  Willis,  M.D.,  and  his  Pakt. 

I  find  in  books  of  learning  and  knowledge  no  glimpse  of 
satisfiBkctory  thought,  guess  thought  or  real,  respecting  the  brain, 
up  to  the  time  of  Thomas  Willis.  Willis  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  Mutton,  sometimes  called  Charles  the  Second,  and  Willis 
died  in  the  same  reign,  his  death  accelerated,  it  is  said,  by  a 
cruel  joke  of  the  mutton-king.  I  have  at  this  moment  before 
me  a  small  portrait  of  this  first  physical  philosopher  of  the 
brain,  the  man  who  had  the  courage  scientifically  to  open  the 
skull-casket  and  find  out  what  was  the  nature  of  that  rounded 
structure  which,  like  a  world  within  a  man,  takes  in  all  that  is 
outside  the  man  and  binds  him  bodily  with  the  universe.  The 
fece  of  Willis,  as  it  looks  up  at  me  through  the  long  gap  of  two 
himdred  years,  is  strikingly  singular.  It  is  a  pensive  face  with 
a  meaning  in  it,  determinate  to  a  fault,  and  yet  with  a  modesty 
of  expression  that  shows  a  sensitive  soul  behind : — the  face  ex- 
actly of  a  man  who  under  the  smart  of  a  king's  joke  resounding 
everywhere  would  feel  acutely  and  break  his  heart  in  silence 
rather  than  reveal  the  pang. 

What  nonsense  was  talked  about  the  brain  prior  to  the  time 
of  Willis,  I  need  not  stop  now  to  state ;  except  one  fact  which 
illustrates  many  more.  There  was  a  notion  that  a  common 
cold  was  the  phenomenon  of  the  direct  distillation  of  brain-stuff 
through  the  nose,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  men  of  the 
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Willis   school  had  as  much  trouble  in  disposing  of  this  mild 
delusion  as  they  had  in  setting  forth  positive  discovery. 

The  discoveries  of  Willis  were  indeed  very  grand  when  mea- 
sured by  what  they  dispelled  and  by  what  they  proved.  That  the 
brain  was  an  organ  of  actual  flesh  and  blood ;  that  it  was  nourished 
by  blood,  and  was  specially  well  supplied  with  blood ;  that  it 
was  covered  with  membranes  and  divided  into  distinct  parts ; 
that  animals  had  brains  built  of  the  same  matter  as  human,  but 
of  less  magnificent  quantity;  and  that  the  quality  of  mind 
had  relation  to  the  quality  of  brain  with  varying  gradations 
through  the  scale  of  living  organic  being — ^these,  in  tibe  rough, 
were  certain  of  the  gigantic  truths  taught  by  the  dutiful  and 
right  loyal  subject  of  Charles  Mutton. 
• 

After  Willis.     Gall,  and  his  Part. 

After  Willis,  the  brain  became  a  fine  field  of  study  for  anato- 
mists of  all  schools ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  anatomists  have 
never  been  more  than  industrious  men,  painstakers,  with  some 
hard  observance  and  little  insight ;  and  so  it  happened  that  the 
poor  brain,  cut  up  after  the  fashion  of  cutting  up  a  Dutch  cheese, 
was  subjected,  long  after  it  was  discovered  as  an  organ,  to 
infinite  anatomical  torture  and  fearfully  insulting  misnomer. 
To  this  day,  the  names  given  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are 
painfully  absurd :  it  is  made  to  have  valves  and  writers'  pens, 
fissures  and  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  beds,  curtains  and  floors, 
hard  bodies  which  are  really  soft,  and  white  bodies  which  are 
not  white,  to  say  nothing  of  two  approximate  parts  really  not 
mentionable,  even  in  simile,  in  polite  society.  At  length  the  phy- 
sical metaphysical  labours  of  Gall  helped  somewhat  to  render 
the  study  of  the  brain  less  nominal  and  less  obscure.  Gall,  by  his 
dissections,  by  his  careful  tracing  out  of  the  diverging  fibres, 
and  by  his  happy  and,  in  many  respects,  correct  and  simple 
divisions  of  the  organ  into  centres,  placed  observers  on  a  train 
of  research  which  was  full  of  promise.  Unfortunately  his  dis- 
ciples, not  excluding  the  distinguished  Spurtzheim,  followed  in 
the  metaphysical  direction  to  which  their  master  had  led  them, 
rather  than  to  the  physical.  This  tendency  was  in  every  sense 
natural.  It  was  the  continuous  road  of  enquiry,  much  widened 
and  more  soundly  paved,  while  the  physical  highway  was  doubt- 
ful from  its  newness,  and  especially  from  the  labour  demanded 
for  traversing  it.  The  metaphysical  path  was  luxurious,  open, 
and  tempting  even  to  fascination ;  the  physical  was  hard,  narrow, 
and  unpromising,  nay  threatening,  to  the  beholder.  Thus 
sprang  up  the  system  of  Phrenology,  a  system  in  advance  of 
facts,  and  therefore,  though  containing  many  truths,  a  system 
based  largely  on  belief,  and  fluctuating  as  belief  itself. 
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After  Gall.    Majbndie  and  others,  their  Parts. 

Meanwhile,  to  a  large  extent,  the  old  anatomy  of  the  brain 
has  remained  but  little  changed ;  still  exist  the  absurd  names, 
meaningless,  bewildering,  and  so  adhered  to,  that  within  the 
last  five  years  two  of  the  greatest  lights  in  comparative  anatomy 
of  this  age  have  been  holding  desperate  contest  on  one  poor 
nodule,  the  physiological  value  of  which  is  altogether  imknown, 
and  indeed  little  cared  for,  in  respect  of  its  function,  throughout 
the  controversy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  explain  that 
the  progress  of  rational  physical  discovery,  into  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  brain,  has  been  advancing  with  some  determinate 
casting-oflF  of  the  mystical  and  hypothetical.  The  classification 
of  the  brain  into  ganglia  or  centres  of  power,  and  into  com- 
missures or  connecting  bands,  and  the  tracing  of  nerves  into 
the  brain-structure,  a  study  which  the  late  Mr.  Grainger  so 
admirably  and  industriously  promoted,  have  all  been  aids  of  no 
mean  value  to  the  direct  and  positive  appreciation  of  function. 
In  the  way  of  minute  anatomy,  also,  a  wonderful  field  of  truth 
has  been  laid  open,  especially  by  the  labours  of  Swan  and 
Lockhart  Clarke:  while  the  chemists  have  been  indefatigable  in 
determining  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  organ  and  their 
relation  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  pathologists,  in  a  quiet  and 
unassuming  research,  have  added  a  long  array  of  new  facts  on  this 
vast  subject.  Observing  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  instances 
where  the  functions  of  the  brain  have  been  disturbed,  they  have 
sought,  after  the  death  of  the  subject  in  whom  the  symptoms  were 
presented,  to  find  the  precise  seat  of  the  disease,  and  so  to  trace 
the  living  phenomena  to  their  true  cause*  In  this  direction  our 
accurate  and  philosophical  countryman.  Dr.  Wilks,  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  has  taken  a  part  which  is  beyond  all  commendation. 
I  must  linger  no  longer  on  these  matters,  but  must  proceed  to 
note  some  piurely  physiological  facts,  for  the  illustration  of 
which  this  paper  is  specially  intended.  To  Dr.  Philip,  Majendie 
and  Fluorens  we  owe  the  first  real  steps  in  advance  for  exploring, 
by  physical  experiment  and  analysis,  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  these  observers  that  their  work  was  laid 
out  before  they  had  the  necessary  means  for  conducting  it  with 
satisfactory  exactitude.  Their  experiments,  often  singularly 
accurate,  were,  from  the  mode  of  their  performance,  open 
to  criticism.  Knowing  nothing  of  any  methods  for  modify- 
ing brain-function  short  of  actual  removal  of  portions  of  the 
brain  of  the  inferior  animals,  they  proceeded  by  what  is  called 
ablation,  or  cutting  away,  of  the  living  structure.  The  result 
was  that  they  took  what  they  could  not  restore,  and,  as  a  conse- 
qoence,  left  it  often  doubtful  whether  the  symptoms   they 
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elicited  were  those  of  mere  shock,  injury  and  pain,  or  of  actual 
dismemberment  of  function. 


Dr.  James  Arnott.    His  Part. 

The  great  leading  discovery  that  the  brain  of  a  living  animal 
could  be  frozen  and  afterwards  could  recover  was  made  by  Dr. 
James  Amott,  who  solidified  the  brain  of  a  pigeon  by  exposing 
it  to  a  freezing  mixture.  Here  research  stopped,  because  with 
an  ordinary  freezing  mixture  it  was  not  possible  to  act  on  indi- 
vidual parts  of  the  organ ;  but  the  importance  of  the  discovery 
is  not  the  less  on  that  account.  It  was  a  marvellous  revealing. 
Think  what  it  was  !  Here  was  a  living  organ  of  mind,  a  centre 
of  power — of  all  guiding  power,  of  all  volition.  It  took  in  every 
motion  of  the  imiverse  to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  took  in 
light  and  form  and  colour  by  the  eye ;  it  took  in  sound  by  the 
ear,  sensation  and  substance  by  the  touch,  odour  by  the  nos- 
tril, and  taste  by  the  mouth :  it  gave  out,  in  return  or  response, 
animal  motion,  expression,  all  else  that  demonstrates  a  living 
animal.  With  it  the  animal  was  an  animal;  without  it  the 
animal  was  turned  into  a  mere  vegetable.  And  this  organ,  the 
very  centre  and  soul  of  the  organism,  was,  by  mere  physical 
experiment,  for  a  time  made  dead — all  its  powers  ice-bound. 
And  this  organ,  again  set  free,  received  its  functions  back  again, 
and,  as  we  know  now  by  further  observation,  its  functions  un- 
impaired. Surely  this  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  world !  The 
discoverer  of  such  a  world  needs  no  praise,  for  to  him  comes 
honour  as  a  birthright,  the  noble  birthright  of  an  interpreter 
of  natural  truths  deep  from  the  depths  of  nature  in  her  most 
sacred  treasiury. 


Recent  Research.    Freezing  the  Whole  Brain. 

Recently,  by  the  advancement  in  the  means  of  application 
of  extreme  cold,  we  have  had  laid  before  us  a  new  line  of 
enquiry ;  we  have  been  enabled  to  destroy  portions  of  the  brain, 
as  well  as  the  whole  organ,  temporarily,  and  we  have  been 
also  enabled  to  observe  the  process  of  recovery  from  this  form  of 
brief  death.  Thus  we  have  witnessed  death  of  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  their  restoration  from  death,  and  by  comparing 
functions  lost  with  functions  regained,  have  traced  out,  with 
singular  correctness,  many  facts  which  by  no  other  means 
could  have  been  so  certainly  revealed. 

I  was  myself  so  favoured  as  to  learn  a  simple  mode  of 
producing  an  intense  cold  with  volatile  fluid  in  the  form  of 
spray,  and  of  so  adapting  this  that  even  the  brain  could  be 
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temporarily  destroyed  in  parts  or  sections.  Then  I  and  another 
physiologist.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  took  up  simul- 
taneously and  independently  the  study  of  brain  function  by 
destruction  of  part.  The  truths  thus  learned,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  my  own  work,  I  would  now  record.  I  put  them  for- 
ward as  being  yet  limited,  but  not  valueless. 

I  shall  begin  the  narrative  best  by  stating  that  the  brain 
matter  contains  two  substances  which  admit  of  solidification  by 
cold,  viz.,  water  and  fatty  matter.  These  solidify  at  diflferent 
temperaturas,  but  both  are  entirely  frozen  by  reducing  the 
temperature  to  16°  Fahr.  or  16°  below  freezing  point.  At  this 
degree  all  the  water  of  the  nervous  structure,  amounting  to  84 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  crystallized  as  ice ;  in  this  condi- 
tion the  structure  is  for  the  time  dead,  it  is  as  though  it  were 
removed  from  the  body  altogether. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  bring  into  this  state  of  temporary 
death  the  front  part  of  the  brain,  the  two  lobes  or  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum  or  larger  brain,  which  mainly  fill  the  skull. 
The  phenomena  produced  are  those  indicating  entire  loss  of 
volition,  of  sensation,  of  all  that  may  be  considered  intelligence. 
To  appearance  the  animal  profoundly  sleeps,  it  is  as  if  it  were 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  or  ether,  and  an  operation  of 
any  kind  may  be  performed  upon  it  without  pain.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  move  when  handled,  and  it  may  show  a  kind  of 
involuntary  Ufe  due  to  what  is  called  spinal  action,  to  some  power 
resident  in  the  spinal  cord.  A  frog  thus  circumstanc^i  will 
sometimes  leap ;  but  warm-blooded  animak,  as  a  general  rule, 
will  remain  like  as  in  catalepsy,  always  retaining  the  position 
in  which  they  last  were  left. 

In  cold-blooded  animals,  as  in  the  frog,  when  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  entirely  suspended,  the  freezing  process  may  be 
carried  to  and  through  the  spinal  cord,  and  every  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  may  thus  be  deprived  of  force,  the  animal  re- 
maining motionless,  rigid,  and  indeed  like  stone.  In  this  state 
it  would  remain,  I  believe,  for  an  imlimited  period  of  time  if  it 
were  kept  under  the  same  condition  of  temperature ;  but  from 
this  extreme  condition  of  shrunk  death  it  will,  nevertheless,  re- 
cover on  gradual  restoration  of  warmth.  In  some  warm-blooded 
animals  we  see  an  approach  to  this  same  state,  naturally  brought 
about  in  the  period  when  they  are  hybernating,  in  the  profound 
sleep  of  the  cold  season;  but  there  is  this  diSerence,  the 
animal,  during  hybernation,  still  breathes,  and  still  takes  in  some 
air  for  respiration,  without  which  it  could  not  recover  with  the 
return  of  warmth.  And  we  find  by  experiment  that  if  the  pro- 
cess of  freezing  artificially  be  carried  on  in  a  warm-blooded 
animjJ,  from  the  brain  into  the  spinal  system,  so  as  to  stop 
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the  function  of  respiration,  the  living  action  is  put  an  end  to 
for  good. 

The  statement  of  this  fact  will  naturally  suggest  the  ques- 
tion. Why  is  there  this  difiference  between  warm  and  cold- 
blooded animals ;  between  a  frog,  for  instance,  and  a  pigeon  ? 
The  answer  to  the  question  is  simple ;  the  frog  requires  only, 
for  its  best  life,  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  its  outer 
covering  or  skin  is  a  fair  conductor  of  heat.  Hence  the  frog, 
after  being  entirely  frozen,  can  take  up  sufficient  caloric  from  a 
warm  air  to  become  recharged  directly  with  force  throughout 
all  its  nervous  organism ;  but  the  warm-blooded  animal,  living 
always  by  the  heat  it  developes  in  its  own  body,  is  protected  by 
a  skin  covered  also  with  a  good  Twm-conducting  surface  of 
feathers,  or  fur,  or  hair :  it  cannot,  therefore,  so  receive  heat 
from  without  as  to  be  able  to  recharge  its  nervous  centres  from 
any  external  source  of  heat ;  it  dies  outright  whenever  its  in- 
ternal and  radiating  force  is  cut  off. 

To  return  to  our  animal  made  lethargic  and  insensible  by  the 
direct  abstraction  of  caloric  from  the  cerebrum.  I  have  said 
that  it  resembles  an  animal  sleeping  after  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform,  and  this  is  indeed  what  is  observed.  A  pigeon  will 
lie  motionless  and  insensible  for  long  periods  of  time,  breathing 
slowly,  but  regularly,  and  with  the  heart  beating  in  even  time. 
By  allowing  the  temperature  to  be  gradually  raised  to  60**  or 
65°  Fahr.  there  follows  steady  recovery  and  return  of  living 
function;  but  the  order  of  recovery  is  not  always  the  same, 
variations  being  introduced  dependent  upon  the  parts  in  which  re- 
storation begins.  Usually,  however,  when  the  whole  mass  of  the 
cerebrum,  or  larger  brain,  is  frozen,  recovery  of  intelligence  is 
the  first  sign  exhibited ;  then  there  are  attempts  at  motion,  which 
are  propulsive  forwards,  and  soon  afterwards  there  is  sensation. 
I  have,  however,  seen  this  order  reversed,  the  sensation  returning 
before  the  return  of  motion.  Finally,  the  animal  entirely  re- 
covers, and  with  the  recovery  memory  and  all  the  spell-bound 
faculties  return  into  active  play.  The  brain  has  been  crystallised, 
and  it  has  been  loosened  back  to  the  fluid  state,  but  it  has  lost 
as  little  as  it  has  gained ;  all  impressions  it  held  it  has  retained, 
and  the  light,  and  the  sound,  and  the  touch,  and  the  odour,  strike 
again  to  reach  and  endow  the  now  impressionable  matter. 

Fbeezing  Sections  of  Brain. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  effect  of  removing  force  fit)m  the 
cerebral  part  of  the  brain  substance  as  a  whole ;  let  us  next 
enquire  what  is  the  effect  of  removing  force  from  special  parts 
of  the  organ.  As  preliminary  to  this  description  I  should 
explain,  that  the  brain  substance  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
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caJoric  it  is  quite  possible,  by  using  a  fine  ether  jet  and  a  low 
boiling  fluid,  to  isolate  parts  with  great  minuteness.  Thus  we 
can  remove  the  force  from  the  two  large  front  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres without  removing  it  from  the  smaller  hemispheres  which 
lie  behind,  and  which  form  the  little  brain  or  cerebellum ;  it  is 
possible  again  to  remove  the  force  from  one  hemisphere  with- 
out removing  it  from  the  other,  or  from  the  spinal  cord  without 
interfering  either  with  the  large  or  the  small  brain. 

In  the  superior  and  front  part  of  each  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebrum  there  lies  a  mass  of  nerve  matter  very  distinct  in 
form,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  very  distinct  in  function.  The 
older  anatomists  called  this  the  striated  body  {corpus  striatum), 
because  in  section  it  appears  to  be  marked  by  faint  lines  of 
grey  and  white  colour.  It  is  now  more  correctly  called  the 
superior  cerebral  ganglion.  With  very  little  diflSculty,  and 
without  pain,  we  oan  expose  this  ganglion  in  one  or  both 
hemispheres,  and  remove  the  force  from  one  or  from  both. 
When  we  have  removed  the  force  from  both — when,  that  is  to 
say,  we  have  solidified  them,  and,  for  the  time,  destroyed  their 
function — there  is  presented  this  singular  phenomenon:  the 
animal  falls  forward,  or  sometimes  rushes  forward  with  unmean- 
ing impetuosity,  and  these  symptoms  will  last  until  the  relaxa- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  ganglia  is  complete. 

We  change  the  line  of  experiment ;  we  turn  from  these  front 
cerebral  ganglia  to  the  lower  large  ganglia  which  lie  at  the 
back  of  the  skull,  and  form  the  smaller  brain  or  cerebellum. 
We  lock  up  these,  by  taking  from  them  their  force  by  cold,  and 
at  once  the  animal  marches  backwards,  and  turns  backward  sum- 
mersaults, and  in  the  most  determinate  manner  shows  that  it  has 
no  control  over  these  movements  imtil  its  cerebellum  is  set  at 
liberty  by  the  restoration  of  caloric. 

If  the  anterior  cerebral  ganglia,  together  with  the  cerebellum, 
be  simidtaneously  deprived  of  force,  there  is  neither  backward 
nor  forward  movement,  but  prostration  of  movement  for  the 
time,  with  equal  restoration  of  power  consequent  on  equal 
restoration  of  force. 

Throughout  all  these  induced  changes  on  the  great  centres  of 
nervous  power,  it  is  observed  that  however  much  the  volition, 
the  perception,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  animal  are  reduced,  the 
semi-voluntary  and  involuntary  acts,  the  acts  of  respiration  and 
the  motions  of  the  heart,  are  not  prevented.  To  say  they  are 
not  affected  is  not  strictly  true,  for  they  are  rendered  slower 
after  a  time  and  feebler ;  but  this  is  an  indirect  retardation  of 
function,  and  would  occur  if  any  other  large  surface  of  the  body 
were  for  a  long  period  deprived  of  caloric ;  but  we  may  say,  con- 
fidently, that  the  removal  of  force  from  the  large  and  small 
brain  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  functions  named. 
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When,  however,  we  pass  beyond  the  great  and  little  brain  and 
approach  that  part  of  the  spinal  column  which  is  in  immediate 
connection  with  them,  we  are  introduced  to  new  phenomena. 
The  part  immediately  leading  from  the  brain  is  called  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  as  we  subject  that  part  to  the  influence 
of  the  extreme  cold  we  instantly  interfere  with,  and  even  stop, 
respiration,  so  that  the  animal,  if  it  be  a  warm-blooded  animal, 
will  die,  as  suddenly  as  dies  the  Spanish  bull  from  the  short 
sword-thrust  of  the  skilled  Torero ;  but  the  heart  still  continues 
in  action,  and,  if  the  breathing  be  sustained  by  artificial  means, 
the  heart  will  remain  in  action  even  though  the  influence  of 
the  cold  be  made  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord 

When  only  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum  or  large  brain  is 
superficially  frozen,  the  power  to  move  remains,  although  the 
perception  and  sensation  are  entirely  destroyed.  Indeed,  in 
this  condition  there  is  often  active  movement  of  the  body,  but 
altogether  without  will  or  desire.  The  motion  in  this  case  is 
not  motion  of  one  particular  and  exaggerated  type,  but  general, 
uncontrollable  motion,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  forms  of  insanity 
in  man. 

I  might  extend  these  observations  respecting  the  removal  of 
force  from  the  brain,  but  I  see  I  am  already  trespassing  on 
the  pages  of  the  Eeview,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  given  enough  of 
experimental  fact  to  illustrate  as  much  as  I  can  this  time  put 
down  upon  paper. 

Deductions. — The  Force  and  the  Matter. 

On  reviewing  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  experiments  that  have 
been  described,  we  learn  that  the  force  by  which  all  the  mani- 
festations of  brain  function  are  sustained  is  the  force  we  call 
caloric,  or  commonly,  and  by  incorrect  speech,  heat.  Two 
evidences  lead  to  this  truth :  the  firsts  that  all  the  manifesta- 
tions are  withheld  when  caloric  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  second, 
that  all  the  manifestations  return  when  the  caloric  is  restored. 
But  inasmuch  as  with  the  restoration  of  action,  there  is  continu- 
ance of  the  impressions  which  were  made  on  the  brain  before 
any  force  was  drawn  out  of  it,  it  follows  that  the  extant  force  in 
the  brain  at  any  given  moment,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  impres- 
sion, nor  the  cause  of  it,  but  the  means  by  which  the  matter  of 
the  brain  is  held  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  impression,  and 
for  the  production  of  those  manifestations  which  we  denominate 
functions.  We  are  boimd,  therefore,  to  infer  that  impressions 
are  physical  realities,  stamped  as  it  were  on  brain  matter,  each 
distinct  and  perfect  when  the  matter  on  which  it  is  set  is  in 
condition  for  motion.  Everything  we  remember  is,  I  doubt 
not^  thus  imprinted  on  the  brain^  on  infinite  points  of  brain 
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substance,  each  independcDt,  free,  and  capable  of  motion  when 
the  whole  mass  is  charged  with  force.  The  brain,  in  feet,  is  a 
world  within  of  the  world  without,  a  camera  of  all  from  the 
world  without  that  it  has  received  in  the  course  of  its  waking 
life.  Until  recently  the  idea  of  such  a  physical  microcosm  could 
not  have  been  conceived  ;  now  it  comes  forward  strengthened  by 
physical  truths  of  human  invention  so  called.  I  hold  a  piece  of 
transparent  glass  in  my  hand  and  see  nothing  upon  it.  Nay, 
says  my  friend  the  micro-photographer,  look  again.  Still  no- 
thing there  ?  No !  Then  he  slides  the  glass  under  his  lenses 
and  adjusts,  and  repeats,  "  Look  again."  I  obey,  and  lo  !  before 
me  on  an  infinitesimal  space  of  matter  is  the  Pater  Noster,  as 
legible  as  it  used  to  be  in  an  old  church  I  well  remember, 
where  it  covered  half  a  wall,  and,  with  the  ten  commandments 
to  balance  it,  enframed  the  Lion  and  the  Unicom,  and  Georgius 
Bex,  and  the  Garter,  like  a  holy  family. 

When  we  see  what  the  micro-photographer  can  thus  do  in 
putting  physical  impressions  on  what  seem  infinitesimal  points  of 
matter,  and  when  we  know  that  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  his 
art,  it  is  no  crude  inference  that  in  the  vast  surface  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  brain,  in  those  cerebral  lobes  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  myriads  of  points  of  matter  ai-e  thas  impressed — points 
of  matter  floating  in  that  eighty-four  per  cent  of  water  of 
which  the  brain  is  made  up.  I  call  up  to  remembrance  a  ridge 
of  hills  which  were  often  before  me  in  childhood.  I  see  them 
in  all  the  distinctness  of  that  time,  their  height,  their  breadth, 
their  length,  their  divisions,  the  structures  upon  them,  all  their 
belongings.  Why  do  I  see  them  ?  Because  they  ai-e  actualities 
still  in  my  brain,  imprints  on  points  of  matter  there.  But 
twenty  years  elapse,  and  I  look  on  those  hills  again,  and  they 
are  and  yet  are  not  what  they  were.  They  seem  to  my  present 
view  smaller,  that  is  certain ;  and  one  of  them  was  barren, 
and  now  it  is  cultivated;  and  one  had  a  mill  on  its  sum- 
mit, and  the  mill  is  gone ;  and  one  had  two  or  three  trees  on  its 
side,  which  in  the  distance  looked  like  the  flint  and  steel  of  an 
old-fashioned  gun,  but  now  in  place  of  those  trees  is  a  copse. 
These  are  not  the  hills,  in  fact,  which  I  have  carried  so  many 
years,  for  now  as  I  take  them  in  once  more  my  capacity  for 
taking  has  changed  and  the  hills  have  changed.  I  ,must  have 
therefore  a  new  picture  altogether ;  and  from  this  time  forward 
I  must  carry  two  pictiures  of  those  hills,  the  child's  picture  and 
the  man's  picture ;  for  the  old  is  not  put  out  by  the  new,  nor 
the  new  by  the  old. 

Physical  points  of  brain  for  physical  impressions  are  then 
essential ;  but  to  reveal  their  impressions  they  must  have  force 
and  condition  for  motion.  Let  us  remove  that  force,  abstract 
it,  as  it  comes  to  the  part,  by  cold,  or  crush  it  out  by  firm 
mechanical  pressure,  or  cut  it  off  at  its  source  by  putting  out 
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the  animal  fire,  and  then  the  impressed  molecules,  losing  condi- 
tion for  activity,  and  coming  to  rest,  cease,  functionally  to  exist 

But  they  do  not  cease  actually  to  exist;  because,  whether 
they  be  bound  in  ice  or  bound  by  pressure,  we  see  that  when  they 
are  unloosed  they  can  return,  if  the  body  can  supply  them  m\h 
caloric,  to  full  vigour.  Indeed,  the  images  of  the  brain,  once 
well  developed  and  fixed,  can  only  be  obscured  by  derangement 
of  brain  matter,  and  can  only  be  destroyed  by  disint^ration  of 
brain  matter.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which,  under  pressure  of 
brain,  a  man  has  been  for  months  dead  to  the  outer  world,  and, 
on  recovery  has  remembered  what  preceded  his  accident,  show- 
ing thus  that  the  imagery  of  his  brain  remained  intact ;  and,  as 
I  have  said  already,  an  animal  with  a  frozen  brain,  when  it  is 
restored,  will  not  show  an  evidence  of  a  lost  fiswjulty.  By  dis- 
integration of  brain  matter  the  world  within  of  the  world  with- 
out only  dissolves.  This  disintegration  is,  in  all  men  and  ani- 
mals, going  on  slowly,  and  thus  memory  becomes  defective.  In 
second  childishness  this  gradual  metamorphosis,  tUs  natural  mode 
of  removing  the  world  and  its  past  from  the  man,  is  completed ; 
it  is  the  dissolving  view  of  nature.  In  the  vigorous  the  imagery 
of  the  brain  is  finally  destroyed  by  death  alone,  and  by  death 
not  of  necessity  immediately,  but  with  the  after  disintegration 
of  structure.  A  brain  frozen  in  a  living  animal,  and  with  the 
animal  crystallised  in  ice,  would  retain,  in  that  condition,  the 
imagery  with  which  it  was  replete  for  any  grasp  of  time ;  for 
time  is  no  element  when  there  is  no  change,  nor  is  it  recog- 
nisable by  aught  except  change  of  matter  by  force.  When  I 
wind  up  my  watch  I  put  into  it  so  much  force,  which  force  is 
expended  in  moving  so  much  matter,  and  the  measure  of  that 
movement  is  the  measure  of  motion, — time. 

The  force  called  caloric,  then — the  force  we  liberate  in  the 
combustion  of  blood — is  the  sustaining  force  of  the  brain,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  form  of  force  to  which  the  brain  is  im- 
pressionable when  its  natiiral  condition  is  maintained.  Through 
the  eye  calorific  force  does  not  pass  to  the  brain  but  is  cut  off, 
yet  the  form  of  force  called  light,  and  probably  the  actinic  force, 
make  way;  while  through  the  ear  and  tactile  skin  common 
mechanical  force  finds  ingress.  We  see,  we  hear,  we  feel,  in 
fine,  by  the  direct  action  of  forces  other  than  caloric,  but 
without  caloric  as  the  base  these  are  unavailing,  for  an  animal 
with  a  frozen  brain  cannot  be  awakened  neither  by  light,  nor  by 
noise,  nor  by  touch ;  if  it  could  a  dead  animal  could  be  awakened 
by  the  same  means. 

Sleep  and  Dreams. 

The  course  of  our  research  leads  us,  as  we  have  seen,  to  con- 
template the  condition  of  the  brain  in  its  active  state,  and  under 
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artificial  states  in  which  its  functions  hav^e  been  suppressed. 
But  we  are  led  also  to  another  subject,  I  mean  the  natural  iner- 
tia or  rest  of  the  brain,  which  we  call  sleep.  Physically  the 
bndn  asleep  is  the  brain  exhausted  of  its  force — ^force  expended 
during  waking  hours  in  the  production  of  its  equivalent  of 
animal  motion.  As  the  sleep  creeps  on,  the  natural  imagery 
of  brain  rests.  During  sleep,  motion  being  suspended,  the 
brain  and  nervous  centres  altogether  are  recharged,  and  natmral 
awaking  is  the  index  of  the  fact. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  brain  centres  rest  as  a  whole,  or 
work  as  a  whole.  Sometimes  one  part  of  the  brain  works  while 
the  rest  sleeps,  and  then  we  dream  in  sleep,  sleep  being  the  major 
phenomenon.  Carmichael,  many  years  ago,  well  taught  that 
there  are  seven  distinct  stages  of  waking  and  sleeping.  1.  When 
the  entire  brain  and  nervous  system  are  buried  in  sleep,  then 
there  is  total  exemption  from  dreaming.  2.  When  some  of  the 
mental  organs  a/re  awake,  and  all  the  senses  are  asleep,  then 
dreams  occur  and  seem  to  be  realities.  3.  When  the  above  con- 
dition exists,  and  tite  centres  of  voluntary  motion  are  also 
awake,  then  may  occur  the  rare  phenomenon  of  somnambulism. 
4.  When  one  of  the  senses  is  awake  with  som^e  of  the  Toental 
organs,  then,  during  our  dream,  we  may  be  conscious  of  its  illu- 
sory natiure.  5.  When  some  of  the  mental  organs  are  asleep, 
and  two  or  more  senses  awake,  then  we  can  attend  to  external 
impressions,  and  notice  the  gradual  departure  of  our  slumbers. 
6.  When  we  are  totally  awake  and  in  full  possession  of  our 
faculties  and  powers,  7.  When,  wader  these  circumstances,  we 
are  so  occupied  with  mental  operations  as  n^t  to  attend  to  the 
impressions  ofeodemal  objects,  then  our  reverie  deludes  us  like 
a  dream.  These  are  faithful  observations,  and  define  with  ex- 
actitude the  fluctuations  of  force  in  the  brain  under  diflferent 
conditions.  In  experimental  research,  and  in  disease,  we  have 
the  same  phenomena  brought  before  us,  and  they  all  accord  as 
to  cause. 

Intoxication. 

There  are  various  modes  of  producing  insensibility  artificially. 
The  insensibility  of  intoxication  from  alcohol  is  an  illus- 
tration at  hand.  The  iusensibility  thus  produced  is  the  same 
as  that  from  cold ;  the  agent  taken,  that  is  to  say,  interferes 
with  the  distribution  of  force  through  the  brain  substance,  and 
is  carried  away  at  the  expenditure  of  so  much  force  as  shall  be 
required  for  its  elimination.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Dundee,  I  showed 
that  the  period  of  action  of  alcohols  of  different  kinds  could 
be  determined  by  the  force  required  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
organism.     Moreover,  various  of  these  intoxicating  substances. 
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which  all  act  in  the  same  manner  as  cold,  pressure,  or  exhaus- 
tion, aflfect  diflFerently  sections  of  the  brain  matter,  producing 
various  phenomena  analogous  to  dreams. 

Lastly,  some  other  external  influences,  by  causing  concentration 
of  force  on  one  particular  part  of  brain,  may  so  reduce  other  parts 
to  rest  as  to  cause  that  inertia  which  Carmichael  calls  reverie. 
This  is  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  bf  force  in  the  bndn 
which  can  be  intensified  by  practice;  and  there  is  no  diflBcultyin 
tracing  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  such  as  they  are,  to  their 
physical  source  when  the  nature  of  reverie,  or  waking  dream,  is 
explained  and  understood. 

Balance  of  Power  in  the  Brain. 

One  more  fact  relating  to  the  physics  of  the  brain,  as  taught 
by  experiment,  and  I  have  done.  We  have  seen  that  when 
the  anterior  cerebral  ganglia  are  destroyed  for  a  time,  an  animal 
moves  impulsively  forward,  and  that,  when  the  cerebellum  is 
destroyed,  the  animal  moves  impulsively  backwards.  This  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  a  balance  of  power  between  these  centres 
— a  balance  which  is  also  detectable  between  other  centres.  It  is 
therefore  a  fair  inference,  that  every  centre  of  power  in  the 
brain  is,  during  healthy  states,  physically  balanced,  and  that 
what  is  called  a  well-balanced  mind  is  really  a  properly  ba- 
lanced brain.  By  this  reading  we  explain  many  phenomena  of 
living  action  otherwise  inexplicable. 

By  constant  overaction  one  centre  of  the  brain  may  gain 
undue  power,  which  shall  be  so  persistent  as  to  distinguish  the 
man  throughout  life.  Or  a  centre  of  power  may  be  suddenly 
prostrated,  and  the  balancing  centre,  no  longer  controlled,  may 
overcome  all  for  the  moment,  and  produce  phenomena  not 
before  observed  in  the  same  organism.  Impulses — sudden, 
vehement,  propulsive,  onward,  under  the  influence  of  any  im- 
pression which  for  a  moment  paralyses  the  cerebrum,  are  thus  ex- 
plained. Whenever  the  cerebrum  alone  is  overcome  with  sudden 
shock,  it  fails  in  power  the  same  as  when  its  structure  is  de- 
prived of  force  by  the  direct  action  of  cold  or  by  pressure: 
then  the  propulsive  cerebellum  unaffected  shows  its  force  un- 
checked, and  there  is  forward  rush.  In  some  stages  of  disease  of 
the  cerebrum  and  specially  of  disease  induced  by  alcohol,  there  is 
this  break  of  balance.  I  lately  pulled  out  from  under  a  railway 
train  the  headless  trunk  of  a  man.  Passing  into  a  tunnel  out  of 
which  the  train  had  emerged,  I  foimd  the  brain  of  this  man  entire, 
and  while  the  servants  of  the  company  were  fetching  the  police, 
I  read  in  the  brain  his  physical  history,  and  interpreted  it  to  the 
Inspector  by  my  side.  I  discovered  that  while  the  cerebellum  was 
quite  sound  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  were  intensely  con- 
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gested  with  blood,  and  had  undergone  previous  disease.  I  found 
the  anterior  cerebral  ganglia  specially  involved,  and  from  the 
whole  of  this  dumb  but  forcible  evidence,  I  learned  that  the  man 
was  insane,  that  he  had  been  insane  before  this  time,  that  his 
insanity  had  taken  the  impulsive  character,  and  that  in  a  fit  of 
extreme  and  unconti-ollable  impulse,  he  had  committed  suicide 
by  throwing  himself  under  the  train.  When  the  facts  of  this 
man's  life  were  brought  out  before  the  coroner,  Dr.  Lankester, 
they  gave  the  same  evidence  to  the  letter,  nor  less  nor  more. 

In  the  heat  of  battle  it  is  not  the  cerebrum  but  the  cerebellum 
which  propels  the  man  on ;  in  the  chase  in  the  race  it  is  the 
same.  The  vehement  tendency  to  rush  forward,  which  nearly 
all  persons  feel  when  they  look  over  a  deep  precipice,  is  of  the 
same  nature.  The  cerebral  ganglia,  overcome  by  the  impression 
made  upon  them,  are,  for  the  moment,  deprived  of  power,  and 
the  cerebellum,  acting  with  sudden  and  uncontrolled  force,  gives 
the  initiative  propulsive  start  towards  what  is  sometimes  a 
deadly  fall.  But  I  must  cease.  If  in  the  physics  of  the  brain 
I  have  shown  that  some  things,  deeply  interesting  in  their  social 
as  well  as  their  physiological  meanings,  are  known,  what  have  I 
not  unintentionally  shadowed  forth  of  that  which  has  yet  to  be 
discovered,  by  the  bold,  the  diligent,  the  truthful  disciple  of 
nature  ?  Who  shall  show  how  the  imagery  of  the  brain  is  phy- 
sically cast;  who  shall  disclose  that  imagery  as  a  world  to  be 
visibly  seen?  Yet  in  the  days  to  come  even  these  things, 
simple  as  known  as  wonderful  when  unknown,  shall  be  revealed. 
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REVIEWS- 


THE,  SCIENCE  OF  SOUND.* 

THOSE  who  witnessed  the  admirable  series  of  experiments  given  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  late  course  of  lectures  on  Sound,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  the  facts  and  theories  then  brought  under  their  notice  have 
been  reproduced  in  a  work  whose  method;  as  a  scientific  handbook,  is  only 
excelled  by  the  grace  and  terseness  of  its  literary  style,  and  the  deamess  and 
abundance  of  its  illustrations.  Very  few  of  us  have  paid  attention  to  the 
science  of  acoustics,  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  we  apprehend,  the  circum- 
stance that  our  teachers,  through  ignorance  or  design,  have  imiTenally 
passed  the  subject  over  as  one  of  little  interest,  and  of  still  less  scientific  im- 
portance. Even  a  cursory  glance  at  Dr.  Tyndall's  book  will  convince  the 
student  that  a  splendid  field  of  research  and  experiment  has  been  left  un- 
noticed by  writers  on  Natural  Philosophy.  The  phenomena  of  Sound  offisr 
for  solution  some  of  the  most  complex  problems  which  the  whole  range  of 
physics  present ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  display  an  order  and 
correlation  imsurpassed  in  any  department  of  Natural  Science.  The  author 
of  the  present  work  does  not  pretend  to  ofier  many  original  views  upon  the 
facts  of  Sound-Science,  his  object  having  been  rather  to  bring  together  all 
that  is  known  concerning  the  laws  which  regulate  vibration,  and  to  discuss 
the  curious  facts  connected  therewith,  which  have  been  recorded  by  various 
continental  writers.  This  he  has  done  most  thoroughly,  and,  in  addition,  he 
has  brought  his  own  powers,  as  our  greatest  and  most  successful  experimenter, 
to  illustrate  theories  which  without  this  aid  would  have  been  difiicult  of 
comprehension  to  ordinary  readers.  As  performed  in  the  lectures,  some  of 
the  author's  experiments  had  the  rare  quality  of  bringing  conviction  home 
to  the  minds  of  his  pupils :  as  gone  through  on  paper,  in  the  book  before  us, 
they  have  lost  little  of  their  original  force.  The  woodcuts  intercalated  in 
the  text  are  so  numerous  and  well  executed,  and  the  explanations  are  so 
lucid  and  forcible,  that  no  well-educated  man  can  fail  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  acoustics,  if  he  has  a  real  desire  to  learn.  The  book  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters,  m  accordance  with  the  number  of  lectures 
originally  delivered,  and  each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  summary,  which  will 
be  found  useful  by  the  student,  whom  it  enables,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  to 
travel  over  ground  whose  features  might  be  otherwise  forgotten.    We  have 


•  "  Sound."    A  Series  of  Eight  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain.   By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.   London :  Longmans. 
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not  space  for  an  analysis  of  the  contents^  but  we  may  offer  a  few  of  the  head- 
ings of  the  chapters^  as  indicative  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  discussed : — 
Nature  of  sound,  its  propagation ;  Newton*6  and  Laplace's  formulae ;  influence 
of  heat,  density,  and  elasticity ;  vibration  of  sound  in  various  bodies ;  distinc- 
tion between  music  and  noise ;  periodic  and  unperiodic  impulses ;  vibration 
of  tuning-fork ;  the  syren ;  wave-lengths  of  the  human  voice  j  vibration  of 
strings;  sound-boards;  nodes  and  ventral  segments;  timbre;  overtones; 
clang-tint;  special  harmonics  and  their  abolition;  vibrations  of  rods; 
kaleidophone ;  musical  box;  harmonica;  disks  and  bells;  longitudinal 
vibration  of  wires ;  vibration  of  pipes,  stopped  and  open ;  resonance  reeds ;  the 
organs  of  voice ;  sotmding  and  sensitive  flames,  &c. ;  vibratory  motions  in 
water  and  air;  destruction  of  sound  by  sound;  theory  of  beats;  optical 
illustration;  resultant  tones;  combination  of  musical  sounds;  theories  of 
consonance  and  dissonance ;  interference  of  primary  tones  and  overtones ; 
musical  chords ;  mechanism  of  hearing,  etc.  Those  above  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  music,  and  desire  to  appreciate  the  cause  of  the  singular  effects 
so  well  known  to  musicians,  should  read  Dr.  Tyndall's  volume,  in  which 
they  will  find  a  veritable  mine  of  wonderful  facts.  The  description  of  the 
Syren  alone  is  a  dissertation  on  the  theory  of  music.  For  clearness  of 
diction,  and  simplicity  of  explanation,  this  book  stands  unmatched.  It  is 
the  best  popular  treatise  on  sotmd  ever  published,  and  it  is  withal  the  most 
comprehensive  and  accurate  student's  handbook  on  the  science  of  acoustics. 


ASTROXOAUCAL  HETERODOXY.* 

OUR  readers^  of  course,  accept  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  astronomers,  that 
the  earth  moves  roimd  the  sun :  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
many  would  resent  any  attempt  to  turn  their  faith  on  this  point  as  a  piece 
of  insanity.  There  are  few  of  us  so  calm  as  the  metaphysician  who 
alleged  that  if  a  man  bearing  a  reputation  for  common  sense  came  to  him  and 
said  that  two  and  two  make  five,  and  not  four,  he  would  listen  to  him  and  hear 
his  ai^^uments.  But,  after  all,  the  acceptance  of  a  faith,  no  matter  how  general 
or  implicit  it  be,  is  no  criterion  of  its  soimdness.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  it  was  first  asserted  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  and  not  the 
fiun  round  the  earth,  the  assertion  was  not  only  listened  to  with  doubt,  but 
was  rejected  with  derision.  Besides,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  demon- 
stration of  the  absolute  movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  by  no  means 
the  easiest  matter  in  astronomy.  To  prove  a  relative  movement  is  no  dif- 
ficult task ;  but  to  decide  which  of  the  two,  the  sun  or  the  earth,  is  the 
fixed  and  which  the  moving  body,  is  a  problem  which  is  certainly  none  of 
the  simplest.  The  author  of  the  brochure  before  us,  tries  to  show  not 
only  that  this  is  difficult;  but  that  it  is  impossible.  He  does  not  deny 
for  a  moment  the  fact  of  a  relative  movement  of  the  sun  and  earth ;  but  he 
contends  that  there  is  no  mathematical  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  the  earth, 
and  not  the  sim,  which  performs  the  orbital  circuit.  The  arguments  he 
adduces  to  show  the  fallacy  of  our  present  proofs  are  both  numerous  and 


*  "  The  Theories  of  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus.''  By  A  Wrangler.  London : 
Longmans.   1867. 
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powerful ;  but  at  the  same  time,  while  they  show  that  the  author  has  given 
serious  attention  to  the  question,  they  give  us  the  idea  rather  of  the  ^^  special 
pleader  "  than  of  one  in  search  of  truth.  We,  however,  have  no  right  to 
enquire  into  motives.  The  chief  evidence  in  support  of  the  current  doctrine, 
is  that  which  relates  to  Newton's  law  of  the  gravitation  of  masses,  to  aber- 
ration, and  to  parallax.  The  value  of  each  of  these  is  discussed  by  A 
Wrangler,  and,  in  his  opinion,  "found  wanting."  The  law  of  gravitation  he 
objects  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  great  measure  an  hypothesis,  since  we 
cannot  tell  what  may  be  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
cannot  therefore  infer  how  gravity  may  act  in  each  particular  case :  for  it 
must  be  stated  that  A  Wrangler  has  a  pet  hypothesis  of  hb  own,  to  the 
effect  that  the  specific  force  of  gravity  may  be  different  for  different  sub- 
stances. Aberration  is,  in  his  opinion,  useless,  because  he  thinks  that  it  may 
be  explained  upon  either  supposition — that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun, 
or  the  sun  round  the  earth.  Parallax  is,  he  considers,  equally  unreliflble, 
because  it  depends  for  correction  on  aberration ;  and  thus  he  annihilates  all 
the  testimony  in  which  our  poor  credulous  philosophers  have  been  relying 
for  so  long  a  period.  What,  then,  the  reader  will  inquire,  is  the  ultimate 
conclusion  of  this  Iconoclast  P  We  answer,  none :  he  is  merely  an  intel- 
ligent sceptic,  who  says  you  believe  too  much,  for  there  are  no  logical 
grounds  for  your  belief.  We  cannot  afford  the  space  to  meet  A  Wrangler 
seriatim  on  all  the  points  which  he  has  raised ;  but  even  admitting  the 
possibility  of  both  parallax  and  aberration  being  explicable  on  either 
hypothesis,  we  can  fall  back  on  Newton's  grand  law,  which  A  Wrangler 
has  done  nothing  whatever  to  disprove,  and  we  can  say  that  it  at  once 
removes  all  of  those  doubts  which  the  peculiarities  of  parallax  and  aberration 
tend,  we  confess,  to  engender.  The  way  in  which  Sir  John  Herschel  lays 
down  the  evidence  on  this  grave  question  is  characteristically  lucid,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  chapter  of  his  "  Outlines," 
for  a  simple  and  convincing  expression  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Copemican  doctrine.  In  concluding  his  77th  paragraph,  where  he  refers  to 
the  deficiencies  of  the  testimony,  he  observes :  "  The  Newtonian  theoiy  of 
gravitation  supplies  this  deficiency,  and  by  showing  that  all  the  motions 
required  by  the  Copemican  conception  ntusi,  and  that  no  others  can,  result 
from  a  single  intelligible  and  very  simple  dynamical  law,  has  given  a  degree 
of  certainty  to  this  conception  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  attaches  to  no 
other  creation  of  the  human  mind."  A  Wrangler  has  failed  to  shake  our 
belief  in  Newton's  law,  since  he  has  done  nothing  to  show  that  the  prindple 
of  gravitation  is  not  universal ;  and  so  long  as  we  accept  this  law,  so  long 
must  we  give  our  faith,  fo  far,  to  the  system  of  Copernicus. 


MUSHROOMS  AND  TOADSTOOLS.* 


W 


SHROOM-EATING  humanity  owes  a  never-ending  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  for  the  admirable  work  which  he  has  just  given 


*  *^  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools :  how  to  Distinguish  easily  the  Difference 
between  Edible  and  Poisonous  Fungi."  With  two  large  sheets,  containing 
coloured  figures  of  29  edible  and  31  poisonous  species.  By  Worthington  G. 
Smith.     London:  Hardwicke.    1867. 
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it.  *  Henceforth,  assuredly,  accidental  poisoning  by  fungi  should  be  made 
penal,  for  with  the  assistance  of  the  beautiful  plates  and  the  excellent  little 
volume  before  us,  no  such  cases  need  occur.  The  author  has  spent  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  our  larger  fungi ;  and  his  attention  has 
not  been  confined  to  their  botanical  properties,  but  has  been  freely — indeed, 
in  some  instances,  too  freely — given  to  the  consideration  of  their  dietetic 
qualities.  By  this  means  he  has  acquired  a  fund  of  information,  and  a  com- 
bination of  different  varieties  of  facts,  such  as  no  other  English  fungologist  can 
be  asserted  to  possess.  This  union  of  the  structural  and  toxicological  methods 
of  investigating  the  larger  fungi  is  just  what  was  wanted  by  those  who  desired 
to  extend  the  list  of  edible  mushrooms  beyond  the  one  or  two  species  now 
eaten.  No  better  instructor,  therefore,  than  Mr.  Smith  could  be  foimd,  and 
with  him  as  our  guide  we  may  fearlessly  and  agreeably  indulge  in  fungi- 
dishes,  which  to  the  less  initiated  might  appear  not  only  unwholesome  but 
even  dangerous.  The  botanical  or  the  gastronomic  test,  taken  separately,  is 
almost  useless ;  but  in  combination  they  are  unassailable  and  trustworthy. 
We  should  be  loath  to  eat  a  mushroom  with  which  we  were  unacquainted 
solely  because  the  botanist  assured  us,  a  priori,  that  its  structure  guaranteed 
its  wholesomeness.  In  like  manner,  we  should  doubt  even  the  man  who, 
though  ignorant  of  its  structure,  asserted  from  his  general  experience  the 
good  qualities  of  a  fungus,  for  we  should  very  naturally  say  to  ourselves, 
this  f  ungils  may  resemble  those  which  he  has  frequently  eaten,  yet  may  be 
poisonous,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  its  structure,  and  mere  outward  resem- 
blances are  deceptive.  But  in  the  case  of  our  author  it  is  different.  Every 
fungus  which  he  states  to  be  wholesome  food  he  himself  has  eaten  over  and 
again ;  and  of  the  action  of  the  poisonous  species  he  speaks  with  an  equal, 
though  more  painful,  certainty,  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  narrowly 
escaped  death  through  his  gastronomic  experiments.  Of  the  plates  which 
accompany  Mr.  Smith's  book  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly. 
They  constitute  two  large  sheets,  about  36  by  18  inches  each,  one  being 
devoted  to  the  poisonous  and  the  other  to  the  edible  species.  On  these  all 
the  fungi  are  figured,  of  life-size  and  in  the  natural  colour.  We  perceive, 
too,  that  the  position  of  each  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  mode  of  con- 
struction of  the  gills— a  very  important  point  in  diagnosis— is  distinctly 
shown.  Whether  we  look  upon  these  illustrations  as  the  creations  of  the 
highest  artistic  skill,  or  as  the  expression  of  the  most  thorough  botanical 
knowledge,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  they  are  typical  of  excellence : 
they  cannot  be  surpassed  in  beauty  or  fidelity.  For  the  purpose  of  field 
work  they  are  made  (in  a  special  edition)  to  fold  and  \mfold  like  a  map,  so 
that  they  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  employed,  sur  place,  in  the 
process  of  identification.  The  author's  introductory  observations  suggest 
many  important  points  to  the  amateur  fungologist ;  and  though  they  can 
hardly  be  styled  scientific,  they  contain  no  inaccuracies.  So  far  as  the  writer 
goes  his  statements  are  correct,  and  his  remarks  on  fungus  cookery  we  dare 
not  pretend  to  criticise.  We  have  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the 
perusal  of  this  work,  and  as  we  desire  to  see  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  we 
would  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  the  author,  which  we  trust  he  may  adopt 
in  the  first  of  the  many  editions  his  work  is  likely  to  pass  through.  There 
are  two  points  in  which  we  think  Mr.  Smith  might  add  to  the  value  and  im- 
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portance  of  his  book :  (1)  by  giving  an  analytical  key — like  Mr.  Bentham's 
scheme  for  the  identification  of  phanerogams — with  the  assistance  of  which 
the  student  could  with  safety  refer  a  specimen  to  its  spedes ;  and  (2)  by 
stating  in  every  case  the  exact  period  of  the  year  at  which  each  species 
may  be  foimd.    According  to  the  existing  arrangement,  the  mushroom- 
hunter,  having  found  a  specimen  which    he    deores   to  inyestigate,  is 
either  obliged  to  read  the  description  of  various  species  till  he  hits  upon 
the  proper  one,  or  else  has  to  search  through  both  plates  till  he  has 
found  some  illustration  which  corresponds  to  the  specimen  in  question. 
This  is  all  well  enough  for  those  who  are  incapable  of  grasping  minute 
details  of  structure,  and  who  therefore  deserve  to  submit  to  the  penalty  of 
delay ;  but  some  more  perfect  provision  should  be  made  for  the  better  class 
of  student.    With  reference  to  the  second  point,  the  deficiency  can  easily  be 
met,  and  we  think  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  provided  against    We 
notice  various  species  whose  habits  and  character  have  been  clearly  stated 
by  the  author,  but  whose  seasons  of  growth  have  not  been  mentioned. 
Of  these  the  following  are  a  few : — the  variable  mushroom,  the  furrowed 
clavaria,  the  chantarelle,  the  fir-cone  mushroom,  the  orange-milk  mushroom, 
the  purple  cobweb  mushroom,  the  curled  helvella,  &c.,  which  are  edible. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms.    We  dwell  upon  this 
p<nnt  of  season  because  it  not  only  is  of  interest  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
seek  a  particular  specimen,  but  because  it  appears  to  us  the  knowledge  of 
the  period  at  which  a  particular  species  of  fungus  appears  may  be  of  value 
to  the  student  when  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  referriug  a  specimen  to  its  proper 
place,  &c    The  collateral  information  which  Mr.  Smith  lays  before  his 
readers  is  curious,  and  will  not  a  little  astonish  some  Londoners.    Those 
who  derive  their  supply  of  mushrooms  from  Covent  Garden  Market,  and 
who  fancy  that  they  obtain  the  common  mushroom,  Agaricus  campestrU, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  species  supplied  to  them  is  what  is  known 
as  the  horse-mushroom.  A,  arvensis.    The  latter  not  unfrequently  is  found 
growing  with  the  former,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  it  j  nevertheless,  it  is 
usually  larger,  coarser,  and  possesses  a  less  delicious  flavour.    The  top,  in 
perfect  specimens,  is  smooth  and  snowy  white ;  the  gills  are  not  the  pure 
pink  of  the  meadow-mushroom,  but  are  of  a  dirty  brownish  white,  which 
changes  to  black ;  its  stem  is  disposed  to  be  hollow,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  ragged  "  floccose  "  ring.    Now,  this  spedes  is  almost  the  only  one  to 
be  seen  in  Covent  Garden  Market.     "Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "after 
knowing  the  market  for  many  years,  I  have  rarely  seen  any  other  spedes 
there ;  when  the  true  mushroom,  however,  is  there,  it  is  frequently  mingled 
with  horse-mushrooms,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  dealers  do  not  know 
one  from  the  other.    In  the  wet  days  of  autumn,  children,  idlers,  and  others 
go  a  few  miles  from  town  into  the  meadows  to  gather  whatever  they  can  find 
in  the  mushroom  line.    They  then  bring  their  daily  stock  to  market^  where 
it  is  sold  to  fashionable  purchasers,  stale,  vapid,  and  without  taste — ^unless 
it  be  a  bad  one."  Our  author^s  general  remarks  on  each  of  the  spedes  are  as 
interesting  as  those  we  have  quoted,  and  they  have  afforded  us  a  good  deal  of 
agreeable  reading.    The  fungus  season  is  now  almost  at  its  height,  and  we 
advise  all  who  are  interested — gourmets  and  fimgologists — ^to  make  Mr.  Smith's 
book  their  field  companion.    We  can  say  nothing  more  favourable  of  his 
plates  than  that  they  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  very  delicious  dishes. 
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A  POPULAR  FERN  BOOK.* 


W'E  have  been  so  inundated  during  the  last  few  years  with  books  on  Fems^ 
that  we  felt  at  first  disposed  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  Cooke  for  providing  us 
with  another  treatise.  The  work,  however,  is  so  good  a  one,  and  its  price 
is  80  low,  that  we  welcome  it  as  a  means  of  spreading  a  taste  for  a  branch  of 
botany,  which,  though  much  cultivated,  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  There 
is,  too^  a  completeness  about  this  little  volume  which  gives  it  a  superiority 
over  some  others  of  its  class.  No  question  connected  with  ferns  is  left  un- 
answered in  its  pages,  unless  it  be  the  question  of  distribution,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  has  hardly  received  as  much  attention  as  the  author  might  have 
given  it  But,  perhaps,  in  a  popular  treatise,  this  point  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance. After  all,  the  chief  requirements  of  the  botanist  are,  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  class  he  is  about  to  study,  and  a  clear  and  accurate 
account  of  those  structural  characters  by  which  the  several  species  may  be 
identified.  In  these  respects  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  Mr.  Cooke's  little 
volume.  The  titles  of  the  introductory  chapters  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book.  They  are  as  follows :— General  properties  and 
uses  of  ferns ',  Structure ;  How  to  grow  ferns ;  Pests  and  parasites  (a  point 
on  which  the  author  is  one  of  our  highest  authorities) ;  How  to  form  an 
herbarium ;  classification.  Then  comes  the  description  of  the  various  species, 
the  common  name  being  given  above,  and  the  scientific  description  being 
placed  in  a  foot-note.  The  author^s  classification  is  a  convenient  one,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  its  employment.  He 
divides  all  ferns  into  two  primary  groups ;  those  in  which  the  spore  cases  are 
deprived  of  a  ring — ^Exannulate,  and  those  in  which  a  ring  is  present — 
Annulate.  The  former  include  the  Osmimda,  Moonwort,  and  Adder's- 
tongue;  the  latter  contains  two  subdivisions,  those  in  which  the  ring  is  oblique 
embracing  the  filmy  ferns  and  the  Trichomanes,  and  those  in  which  it  is  cir- 
cular including  all  the  other  species.  The  other  groups  are  based  on  the 
character  of  the  spore  tufts  and  their  covers.  This  classification  is  not  merely 
convenient}  it  is  eminently  a  natural  one,  since  it  brings  together  the 
Hymenophyllum  and  Eillamey  ferns,  which  all  who  are  familiar  with  them 
must  admit  to  be  very  near  relations.  The  particular  to  which  we  object  in 
this  work  is  that  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention,  viz.  that  of 
distribution.  More  stations  might,  we  think,  have  been  given.  This  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  distribution  in  Ireland,  the  Maiden-hair 
being  the  only  rare  fern  whose  '^  stations"  in  the  sister  island  are  fully  given. 
The  statement  which  Mr.  Cooke  quotes,  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Dublin 
Natural  History  Society,"  is  perfectly  correct.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the 
Maidenhair  covering  the  sea-difls  of  Clare  and  the  islands  of  Arran,  and 
growing  as  luxuriantiy  as  the  royal  fern  at  Eillamey.  Both  the  filmy  ferns 
may  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  Eillamey,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  O'Sullivan's  Cascade,  where  they  grow  to  a  size  which  prevents  even  an 
ordinary  passer-by  mistaking  them  for  mosses.  In  addition  to  the  distinction 
between  the  two  species,  JJ.  Wilsoni  and  JJ.  Ttmbridffense,  given  by  the 
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aathor,  may  be  mentioDed  the  fact,  pointed  out  first  by  Professor  GuUiver, 
that  in  one  species  the  cells  are  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  a  point 
which  even  a  good  Coddington  lens  enables  one  readily  to  discoTer.  The 
statement  that  the  Sea-spleenwort  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  south-west 
coast  (England),  must  be  accepted  with  some  qualification.  We  haye  found 
it  in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland.  The 
illustrations  to  Mr.  Cooke's  book  are  divided  between  the  plates  and  the 
text,  and  are  carefully  executed. 


BRITISH  CONCHOLOGY.* 


Fthis  the  fourth  volume  of  his  British  Conchology,  Mr.  Jeffireys  continues 
his  description  of  the  Marine  Gastropoda,  commencing  it  wi^  the  genus 
Eissoa,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  genus  Bulla.  Of  the  general  plan  of  the 
work  we  have  spoken  in  our  notice  of  the  earlier  volumes  j  we  need  only  say, 
therefore,  that  in  the  present  instance  the  general  scheme  has  been  carried 
out  fully  and  faithfully.  The  genera  described  are  in  all  cases  as  comprehen- 
sively treated  as  the  most  earnest  conchologist  can  desire,  and  the  aocessoTj 
details  are  such  as  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  systematic  works  on  the 
moUusca,  unless  indeed  in  the  splendid  treatise  of  Forbes  and  Hanley.  The 
plates  in  the  volume  now  issued  are  nine  in  number ;  the  first  one,  which 
forms  a  frontispiece,  being  an  exquisite,  coloured  representation  of  the 
singular  lanthina,  and  the  remaining  eight  being  carefully-drawn  sketches  by 
Sowerby,  of  the  genera  referred  to  in  the  text  The  table  of  geographical 
distinctions  shows  the  different  areas  of  the  recent  and  fossil  gastropods,  and 
is  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference.  As  a  specimen  of  how  the  author  deals 
with  a  genus,  we  should  wish  our  readers  to  take  up  his  description  of 
lanthina ;  this,  which  relates  to  all  points  in  the  natural  history  of  this  angu- 
lar creature,  extends  over  nearly  fifteen  pages,  and  is  a  miniature  monograph 
literally  crammed  with  facts;  so  well  has  the  author  condensed  his  observa- 
tions. The  fifth  volume  vrill  complete  the  work,  and  will  contain  an  account 
of  the  remaining  Pleurobranches,  the  Nudibranches  (by  Mr.  Alder),  the 
marine  Pulmonobranches,  the  Pteropods,  and  the  Cephidopods.  It  will  also 
include  a  supplement  and  a  series  of  plates,  plain  and  coloured,  depicting 
all  the  species  and  remarkable  varieties  of  British  shells.  When  completed, 
the  work  will  be  the  most  complete  and  compact  treatise  in  our  language. 


GOLDING  BIRD'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.t 

rE  old  friend  of  our  student  days,  our  companion  in  the  lecture-room  and 
the  phydcal  laboratory,  is  about  to  undergo  a  change  of  name,  in  fact,  has 


♦  "  British  Conchology ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  MuUusca  which  now  in- 
habit the  British  Isles  and  the  surrounding  Seas."  Vol.  IV.  Marine  Shells. 
By  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.    London :  Van  Voorst  1867. 
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undergone  it.  The  "  Gliding  Bird/'  as  we  used  to  term  it  at  College;  is  no 
longer  to  be  Gblding  Bird,  but  Brooke.  The  change  is  but  a  just  one.  The 
science  of  Bird's  time  has  passed,  like  Bird  himself;  £rom  among  us,  and 
the  writer  who  has  successfully  carried  the  work  through  so  many  editions, 
and  has  so  thoroughly  altered  !ts  matter,  is,  in  truth,  the  author.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  the  volume  before  us  that  it  is  virtually  Mr.  Brooke's  compo- 
sition. A  wonderful  book  it  is,  too.  Doubtless  there  are  defects,  but  there  are 
very  few  treatises  which  include  every  department  of  that  terribly  wide  science, 
Physics,  which  can  boast  fewer  errors  or  omissions.  Extending  as  it  does 
over  nearly  900  pages  of  small  print,  containing  more  than  700  woodcuts, 
and  dealing  with  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  Magnetism, 
Electricity,  light,  and  Heat,  in  regard  to  both  their  principles  and  ancient  and 
modem  application,  this  manual  is  a  model  of  careful  compilation.  It 
treats  of  every  question  in  Natural  Philosophy  which  can  be  discussed 
without  reference  to  ''mathematical  physics,"  and  thus  forms  an  excellent 
textbook  for  the  student,  while  its  clear  description  of  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  its  embodiment  of  the  most  recent  results  of  physical  research, 
render  it  a  useful  book  of  reference  for  the  man  of  education.  We  think 
Mr.  Brooke  has  spared  no  pains  to  seek  out  the  most  novel  applications 
of  science  for  description  in  his  work,  and  that  his  efforts  have  been 
decidedly  successful.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  recent  physical  discoveries — 
such  as,  for  example,  Wilde  and  Siemen*s  electro-magnetic  machines,  Brown- 
ing's spectroscope,  Powell  and  Lealand's  binocular — ^for  high  powers,  and 
so  forth,  this  manual  gives  complete  details.  There  is  only  one  featuro  we 
find  fault  with,  and  that  is  part  of  the  introduction.  Why  did  Mr.  Brooke 
indulge  in  a  discussion  of  the  moral  aspects  of  Physics  ?  His  observsr* 
tions,  though  well  intended,  are  as  out  of  place  as  tiiey  are  petulant  and 
illogical  We  allude  to  the  remarks,  and  not  to  the  aim  whidi  prompted 
them. 


THE  FIELD-NATURALISrS  COMPANION.* 

TTERE  is  a  little  book  sui  generis.  We  know  of  no  other  of  its  kind. 
XL  Translated  firom  the  German  of  Nave,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Spicer,  a 
naturalist  well  qualified  for  the  task,  it  tells  us  how  we  may  search  for,  when 
we  may  find,  how  we  may  preserve,  and  in  what  manner  we  may  prepare, 
all  the  cryptogamic  beauties  which  lie  in  myriads  round  us,  but  which  so 
few  of  us  Imow  aught  of.  Those  who  have  got  a  microscope,  and  wish  to  spend 
a  twelvemonth  of  pleasant  '•  evenings '* at  it,  should  procure  this  "handy- 
book  "  and  begin  their  exclusions.  The  author  will  tell  them  how  to  provide 
themselves  in  order  to  cany  on  their  labours  to  advantage.  We  doubt 
whether  one  requires  all  the  apparatus  which  Herr  Nave  describes;  but  we 


treatise  of  the  late  Golding  Bird,  M. A.  Sixth  edition.  London:  Churchill 
1867. 

*  "  A  Handy-book  to  the  Collection  and  Preparation  of  Fresh-water  and 
Marine  AlgsB,  Diatoms,  Desmids,  Fungi,  Lichens,  Mosses,  etc."  By  Johann 
Nave.  Translated  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Spicer,  M^.  London : 
Hardwicke.    1867. 
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sappose  that  he  considers  his  book  would  have  been  incomplete  did  not 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  field-naturalist  find  a  place  in  his  yolume.  Bat 
whatever  view  our  readers  may  take  on  this  point,  we  can  aasure  them  that 
they  will  find  all  the  information  they  require  in  Herr  Nave's  Handy-book^ 
and  what  the  text  may  be  deficient  in,  will  be  met  by  the  twenty-flix  ex- 
cellent page-plates  which  are  dispersed  through  the  letterpress.  The 
editor's  notes,  though  they  are  not  numerous,  are  condse  and  usefuL  The 
publisher,  it  seems  to  us,  would  have  consulted  the  convenience  of  readers 
more,  had  he  distributed  the  illustrations  over  the  text,  instead  of  grouping 
them  in  plates.  What  is  gained  in  beauty  by  the  better  working  of  cuts 
when  printed  in  plates,  is  lost  in  time  to  the  stud^it,  who  is  obliged  to  turn 
over  leaves  oftener  than  he  requires  in  order  to  find  the  figure  to  which 
what  he  is  reading  refers.  This  is  the  only  point  which,  in  our  opinion, 
needs  amendment,  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  very  serious  one. 


SANTOMN:    A  VOLCANIC  CRATER.* 

rpnE  islands  of  the  Santorin  group  have  for  many  years  attracted  the 
-L  attention  of  those  geologists  who  sought  to  discover  the  origin  of 
volcanoes — who  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  construction  of  craters. 
I^ce  the  recent  eruption,  so  fully  detailed  in  these  pages  by  Professor 
Ansted,  Santorin  has  had  many  European  viators,  especially  French  and 
(German.  These  have  not  only  caiefblly  investigated  the  topographical 
features  of  its  islands,  but  have  brought  the  most  subtle  instruments  of 
science  to  bear  upon  the  volcanic  phenomena,  in  order  to  arrive,  if  pos- 
sible, at  the  conditions  which  govern  eruptive  discharges.  Magnetism  has 
been  espedally  employed,  and  has  given  some  startling  results.  It  will  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  those  islands  are  objects  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  philosophic  geologist,  who  hopes  by  a  careful  study  of  them  to  unfold 
the  now  mysterious  laws  controlling  the  development  of  volcanoes.  The 
work  which  Messrs.  Triibner  have  issued  in  an  English  drees  comes  in  good 
lime,  and  though  its  text  is  neither  particularly  original  nor  comprehen- 
sively embracing,  it  is  suggestive,  and  the  admirable  photogra^^  which 
accompany  it  are  invaluable  to  those  who  would  study  this  singular  series 
of  islands.  These  photographs  are  birdseye  views  of  the  Kaimeni  (or  burnt 
islands),  and  having  been  taken  from  carefully-prepared  models,  tiiey  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  outline  and  general  conformation  of  the  rocks.  The 
maps,  too,  show  at  a  glance  that  the  islands  of  Santorin,  Thera,  andTherasia 
are  really  but  portions  of  a  gigantic  crater,  the  remainder  of  which,  is  now 
submerged.  This  is  the  opinion  held  by  the  authors,  and  expressed  in 
somewhat  stilted  and  Germanised  English  in  the  work  before  us.  "  The 
semicircular  island  of  Thera,  which,  wilii  Therasia  and  Aspromsi,  endosee  a 
sea-basin  of  more  than  five  miles  in  diameter,  cmtaining  in  its  centre  three 
islands  of  historical  date,  the  Kaimenis  (or  burnt  islands),  resemble  com- 


*  "  Santorin.  The  Kaimeni  Islands,  from  Observations  by  K.  v. 
Kritsch,  W.  Reiss,  and  A.  Stiibel."  Translated  from  ^e  German.  London: 
Triibner.    1887. 
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pletely  the  most  celebrated  volcanoes  of  Europe,  and  many  of  the  American 
continent^  as  well  with  regard  to  its  internal  structure  as  concerning  its 
relation  to  the  modem  eruptions.  There  exists  between  Thera  and  the 
Eaimeni  islands  the  same  relation  as  between  Somma  and  Mount  Vesuvius 
— ^between  the  Serra  di  Fogo  and  a  wider  cone  of  9,000  feet — a  relation 
which  we  find  again  recurring  between  the  Pic  of  Tenerif  and  the  Canadas 
mountains,  by  which  it  is  surrounded."  This  opinion  is  supported  by  many 
analogies,  and  is  doubtless  correct ;  but  it  is  not  original,  having  been  long 
ago  pronounced  by  the  great  geologist,  Yon  Buch,  who  looked  upon  the 
whole  crater  as  one  of ''  elevation  "  rather  than  of  deposition.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  history  of  thd  late  eruption,  and  who  glances  at  the  photographs 
and  maps  of  Messrs.  Beiss  and  Stiibel's  work,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  Ejdmeni  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Thera  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands  as  Vesuvius  does  to  the  Somma ,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
modem  and  active  eruptive  centre,  situate  within  the  ancient  and  extinct 
emptive  centre  which  surrounds  it.  The  maps  have  been  prepared  upon  the 
plan  of  those  published  by  Our  Admiralty,  but  have  been  drawn  to  a  con- 
siderably larger  scale,  and  help  to  clear  up  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
photographs.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  commending  this  work  to  the 
notice  of  our  geological  readers. 


MEDICAL  BIOGBAPHY.^ 


rnHE  work,  which  was  begun  in  1865  by  the  late  Dr.  Herbert  Barker,  is 
-L  being  continued  by  his  Mend,  Dr.  Tindall  Robertson.  Its  object  is  to 
present  the  public  with  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  more  celebrated  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  this  and  other  countries,  accompanied  by  short  sketches 
of  the  various  incidents  which  have  characterised  their  Hves.  We  regret  that 
we  can  only  speak  from  our  experience  of  a  single  number,  but,  in  so  fiir 
as  our  own  judgment  goes,  the  editor  and  photographers  have  discharged 
their  respective  duties  with  credit  to  thenoselves  and  satisfaction  to  their 
subscribers.  Dr.  Bobertson  appears  to  show  no  partiality  either  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  biographical  subjects  or  in  his  method  of  treating  them.  The 
examples  chosen  in  the  number  before  us, — Drs.  William  Augustus  Grey, 
Bobert  Gkurdiner  Hill,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Dunn, — are  all  distinguished  members 
of  the  profession;  and  the  history  of  the  successive  labours  by  which  they 
raised  themselves  from  mediocrity  to  fame,  has  been  truly  and  pleasantly 
given  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Bobertson  avoids,  as  far  as  possible,  those  lauda- 
tory digressions  in  which  so  many  biographers  indulge,  and  endeavours  to 
state  facts  without  giving  them  more  than  their  natural  colours.  In  this  he 
has  been  successful,  and  tiie  result  is  therefore  eminently  satisfactory.  In  the 
pages  of  this  work  readers  will  find  all  the  important  facts  in  the  history 
of  our  ^^ eminent  medical  men"   stated   with  clearness,  accuracy,  and 


*  ^^  Photographs  of  Eminent  Medical  Men  of  all  Countries,  with  Analytical 
Notices  of  their  Works."    No.  5,  VoL  H.    London :  ChurchilL 
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honesty ;  and  when  they  turn  from  the  letterpiees  to  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards' 
excellent  photographs,  they  can  put  the  seal  of  association  upon  the  facts 
they  haye  gath^ed  from  Dr.  Robertson's  ably-written  memoirs. 


THE  CONSTELLATION  SEASONS.* 

TUpEl.  PROCTOR  here  gives  us  a  series  of  thirteen  carefully-drawn  maps,  re- 
i-uL  presenting  the  relative  position  of  the  various  constellations  for  nearly 
every  night  in  the  year.  These  maps  do  not,  of  course,  contain  all  those 
astronomical  details  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  perfect  star-map.  Such  details 
would  have  been  out  of  place ;  the  object  of  the  author  being  to  supply  the 
amateur  astronomer  with  a  picture  of  the  heavens  at  certain  hours,  so  that 
he  may  study  the  more  important  star-groups.  Each  map  contains  the  whole 
of  the  visible  heavens  at  the  hour  and  date  mentioned  beneath  it,  the  centre 
being  the  point  over  the  head  of  the  observer,  and  the  outline  indicating  the 
horizon.  Each  star  is  marked  in  its  proper  direction  as  regards  the  point  of 
the  compass,  and  is  placed  at  its  true  geographical  distance  from  the  centre. 
Hence  the  student  commencing  observations  at  the  hour  and  date  of  the 
map,  soon  makes  himself  familiar  with  all  the  constellations.  The  maps 
include  stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  by  an  easy  calculation  they  may  be 
employed  for  other  nights  than  those  for  which  they  are  intended.  In  our 
early  studies  of  the  constellations  we  had  only  the  assistance  of  Lardner 
maps,  and  we  can  therefore  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  Mr.  Proctor's 
excellent  series. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  STKlM-ENGINE.t 

11/ E  remember  that  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  cherished 
' '  ambitions  of  boyhood  was  the  construction  of  a  model  steam-engiue. 
This  desire  is  by  no  means  an  imcommon  one,  and  may,  we  believe,  be 
classed  with  that  all-pervading  fancy  of  some  boys,  that  to  be  a  sailor  is  to 
enjoy  the  very  acme  of  mortal  happiness.  The  little  book  before  us  is 
intended  to  supply  ambitious  youtb  with  the  information  necessary  to 
understand  a  working  locomotive,  and  to  manufacture  a  model  steam- 
engine.  The  elementary  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  steam 
as  a  motive  power  is  simple  and  tolerably  free  from  error,  but  we  fear  that 
boys  will  find  it  difficult  to  imderstand  a  ''stoker's"  explanation  of  the 
principle  on  which  *'  Barker's  mill "  revolves.  To  say  that  the  rotation  is 
dependent  on  'Hhe  well-known  principle  in  mechauics  that  action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  in  contrary  direction,"  is  simply  to  put  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  young  reader's  path.    It  is  even  worse,  for  it  is  no  explanation 


*  *'  The  Constellation  Seasons :  an  Ea^  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Stars."  Edited  by  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.  London  :  Longmans. 
1867. 

t  "  The  Model  Steam  Engine :  How  to  Buy,  How  to  Use,  and  How  to 
Make  it"    By  a  Steady  Stoker.    London :  Houlston  &  Wright.    1867. 
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ftt  all,  the  key  to  the  moyement  being  the  inequality  of  pressures.  The 
description  of  the  method  of  making  a  model  steam-engine,  however  simple 
it  may  seem  to  a  stoker,  could  not  be  followed  eyen  by  a  boy  who  possessed 
considerable  mechanical  skilL  We  think,  therefore,  that  however  laudable 
the  aim  of  this  little  work,  the  author  has  failed  completely  in  its  execution. 


ARITHMETIC  SIMPLIFIED.* 

riTHE  four  rules  of  simple  arithmetic,  and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  are 
J-  dealt  with  most  intelligently  by  the  author.  The  book  is  intended  as  a 
supplement  to  Dr.  Amott's  treatiBe  on  Physics,  and  for  the  use,  not  of  be- 
giniiers,but  of  those  who  have  in  some  measure  forgotten  what  they  have 
learned.  We  know  a  good  many  well-educated  people  who  cannot,  never- 
theless, add  together  half-a-dozen  vulgar  fractions,  and  to  whom  a  decimal 
fraction  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  j  to  those  we  conmiend  this  volume. 
It  is  veiy  simple  and  intelligible. 


WEATHER  SCIENCRt 

OF  the  'degeneration  of  weather-students  since  the  death  of  Admiral  Fitz- 
roy,  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  abundance  of  works  like  the  present 
one  which  come  under  our  notice.  In  the  book  upon  our  table  we  find  a 
number  of  papers,  some  with  authors'  names  and  some  without,  but  all 
expressive  of  the  ignorant  dogmatism  and  flippant  presumption  which  are 
characteristic  of  senility  in  its  most  intolerable  stage.  The  intense  imper- 
tinence and  utter  superficiality  of  their  composition  is  evinced  in  the  following 
quotation  from  a  paper  by  a  lady  whom  an  adoring  editor  styles  the  ''  pioneer 
of  modem  physical  astronomy :'' — ''When  good  sense  has  banished  pedantry, 
and  astronomy  details  celestial  movement  according  to  fact^  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  science  will  become  apparent;  and  the  object  of  most  of 
the  phenomena  within  our  solar  system  will  form  one  and  the  same  with  the 
actuating  principle  of  the  universe — ^viz.,  the  accwnulatMn  of  renovating  repr(H 
ducHveness,  The  planets  then,  ceasing  to  be  considered  as  mere  retrograding 
or  stationary  puppets,  will  be  registered  as  independent  orbs  in  the  constant 
interchange  of  mutual  renovations.''  We  pause  in  astonishment  to  think 
what  would  become  of  Miss  Burton's  ''  accumulation  of  renovating  repro- 
dnctiveness,"  were  common  sense  even  now  to  banish  pedantry.  There  must 
indeed  be  a  ^' noble  simplicity"  of  mind  in  those  who,  like  our  editor,  can 
believe  in  such  disgusting  and  inane  verbiage  as  the  above.  There  is  only 
one  word  in  our  language  which  expresses  its  value,  and  that  word  is 
Rubbish !  

HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY.^ 

IN  our  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  we  spoke  in  favourable  terms 
of  the  method  pursued  by  the  author  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject* 


♦  « Arithmetic  Simplified."  By  Neil  Amott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London:  Long- 
mans.   1867. 

t  "  The  Science  of  the  Weather  j  in  a  Series  of  Letters  by  several  Authors." 
Edited  by  B.    Glasgow :  Laidkw.     18(57. 

.    t  ''  A  Handbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy."    By  R  S.  Culley.    Second 
adkion.    Longmans.    1807. 
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In  the  present  edition  we  perceive  that  many  new  features  haye  been  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  book  has  been  considerably  enlarged.  Dealing  as  it  doea 
with  the  construction  of  the  different  yarieties  of  telegraph,  and  with  the 
most  approved  means  of  constructing  lines  and  supplying  galvanic  force,  it 
is  a  work  which  must  be  especially  valuable  to  electric  enquireon  and  tde- 
graph  superintendents.  It  -vdll  be  found  the  textbook  of  reference,  indeed 
the  only  one,  on  its  subject. 

ReUqwB  AqmtaniccB,  ContributioM  to  the  Archaolofft/  and  PaUeoniology  of 
Perxgord,  By  Edouard  Lartet  atid  Henry  Christy.  Part  IV.  London :  Bailli^re. 
1867. — This  number  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  in  our  last  issue.  Like 
the  former,  it  is  edited  by  Professor  Rupert  Jones.  It  continues  the  subject 
dealt  with  in  No.  HI.,  and  treats  also  of  the  geology  of  Vez^re.  The  wood- 
cuts in  the  text  are  good^  and  the  plates,  six  in  number,  are  admirable  works 
of  art  They  are  brought  out  in  Paris  by  Louveau  and  Becquet,  and  surpass 
in  excellence  illustrations  produced  in  this  country. 

The  American  NaturaUd,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  U.S.A.— Of  this 
monthly  periodical  we  have  received  the  numbers  &om  March  to  August, 
with  the  exception  of  that  for  May.  It  is  a  new  venture,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  General  Natural  EQstory,  and  is  creditable  alike  to  its  editor  and 
publisher.  The  papers,  though  not  upon  strikingly  original  questions,  are  of 
much  popular  interest,  and  are,  we  perceive,  written  with  a  due  avoidance 
of  technicalities.  The  illustrations  to  the  paper  on  Polyzoa  and  Jelly-fishes 
are  accurately  and  artistically  executed ;  the  plate  accompanying  Dr. 
Packard's  article  on  the  Dragonfly  being  a  perfect  type  of  Natural  ffistoiy 
drawing.  The  reviews  are  written  with  care,  and  display  a  thorough  im- 
partiality. We  welcome  our  new  contemporary,  and  we  hope  to  profit  by 
his  gleanings  from  the  vast  American  fields  of  Natural  Science. 

(Xmcal  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  By  Balmanno  Squire,  M.R, 
F.L.S.  London :  ChurchilL  1867. — Mr.  Squire  is  issuing  a  new  and  larger 
edition  of  his  valuable  photographs  of  skin  diseases.  The  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  thirty-six  monthly  parts,  and  the  first  four  numbers  are  now  before  us. 
Each  photograph  is  coloured,  and  refers  to  a  particular  case,  typical  of  the 
disease  it  represents,  and  is  accompanied  by  two  pages  of  letterpress,  whidi 
give  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection.  For  ourselves,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  unooloured  photograph  is  more  useful  than  the 
coloured  one,  and  infinitely  more  reliable,  but  doubtless  on  this  point  we 
are  at  issue  with  most  dermatologists.  The  series  is,  in  any  case,  most 
creditable  to  the  author,  and  will  be  equally  servicable  to  the  physician. 

We  have  received  Readwin's  Index  to  Mineralogy.  Spon.--Summary 
Notes  of  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  Loids  C.  MialL  Simpkin  & 
Co. — Causes  of  Motion  in  Matter.  By  Thomas  Ayers.  Simpkin. — The  Quad- 
rature and  Rectification  of  the  Circle.  By  James  Smith,  Esq.  liveipool : 
HowelL— The  Alleged  Hydrothermal  Origin  of  Rocks.  By  D.  Forbes,  F.R.S. 
— ^The  Development  and  Succession  of  Teeth  in  the  Mammalia.  By  W. 
H.  Flower,  F.R.S.— Remarks  on  the  Genus  Pyrula.  By  T.Graham  Ponton. 
— On  the  Change  in  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  its  Efiects.  By  James 
CroU,  Esq. — A  Technical  Institution  for  Leeds.  By  G.  N.  &  A.  Nuasey.— 
The  Akazga  Bean.   By  Dr.  T.  R.  Eraser,  F.R.S  Jl 
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ASTRONOMY. 

riTHE  Meteors  of  the  10th  of  August^  1867.— The  .'observations  which  were 
>■-  made  at  Home  have  been  reported  to  the  French  Academy,  in  a  paper 
commonicated  by  Father  Secchi  on  the  2nd  of  September.  The  author  regrets 
that  his  obserrations  are  not  so  complete  as  they  might  have  been,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  epidemic  of  cholera  caused  many  of  his  assistants  to 
leave  Borne.  The  following  are  the  results  arrived  at  when  the  Moon's 
light  was  sufficiently  dim  to  allow  observations  to  be  made  : — 

h.  m.  to  h.  m.    Knmber  of  meteors. 

August  nth.         2  11  „  2  26  15 

2  26  „  2  46  16 

2  46  „  3  00  16 
8  00  „  3  20  21 

3  20  „  3  30  8 
3  30  „  3  45  11 

Thus  86  meteors  were  seen  in  ninety-four  minutes.  On  the  following  day 
the  numbers  were  as  follows : — 

h.     m.      to     h.     m.    Number  of  meteors. 

3    16     ,,     3    30  15 

3    30     „     3    45  11 

3    30(P)„     3    46  3 

''Thu8y  there  were  29  meteors  observed  in  thirty-one  minutes.''  The 
hourly  numbers  of  the  two  days  were  respectively  64*9  and  42*6.  The 
meteors  seemed  to  radiate  from  the  space  between  Perseus  and  Cassiopeia^ 
but  many  of  them  were  sporadic. 

A  Stdlar  Spectroscope  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  which  may  be  adapted  to 
any  ordinary  telescope,  has  been  devised  by  Signer  Secchi.  Amateurs  may 
benceforth,  therefore,  pursue  spectroscopic  investigation  of  the  stars  with 
a  conaiderable  degree  of  accuracy.  The  combination  he  has  devised  consists 
of  a  prism  and  cylindrical  lens,  and  forms  a  spectroscopic  eyepiece.  M. 
Secretan  adapted  it  to  a  telescope  with  an  aperture  of  only  95  millimetres, 
and  with  this  arrangement  Signer  Secchi  was  able  to  observe  and  examine 
tiie  principal  spectral  bands  of  stars  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  magnitude. 
o-HercuHs  and  /3-Pegasus  were  examined  with  ease,  and  the  atmospheric 
rays  of  the  planet  Jupiter  were  clearly  seen. 

The  Amgiut  Meteors  have  also  been  examined  by  MM.  Coulvier-Gravier 
and  Chapdas,  who  have  come  to  a  difierent  conclusion  to  that  of  M.  Secchi 
as  to  tbeir  relative  number  in  this  and  in  former  years.    These  observers 
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gave  the  result  of  their  observationB  on  the  shooting-stars  daring  the  nights 
of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  Aug^  of  this  year.  Thej  showed,  by  a 
tabular  statement,  that  from  the  5th  of  August^  the  mean  hourly  number 
at  midnight  in  a  clear  sky — that  is  to  say,  corrected  for  the  lunar  light  and 
the  presence  of  clouds — was  16*2  stars ;  this  became  33*7  on  the  9th,  49*9 
on  the  10th,  and  28*7  on  the  11th,  giving  an  average  of  37*4.  Comparing 
this  with  the  year  1848,  which  had  given,  for  the  mean  hourly  number, 
110  meteors,  it  seems  that  the  quantity  diminishes  very  sennbly. 

Behaviour  of  the  Aneroid  BaromeUr, — On  this  subject  a  very  valuable 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  fialfour  Stewart  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Dundee.  Experiments  had  lately  been  made  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  an  aneroid  may  be  considered  a  reliable  in* 
strument  when  exposed  to  considerable  changes  of  pressure,  such  as  occur 
in  mountain  districts.  By  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  aneroids,  when 
placed  in  a  receiver,  may  be  subjected  to  any  pressure.  A  method  of  tap- 
ping the  aneroids  had  also  been  devised,  and  by  this  means  the  experiments 
as  to  the  deviation  of  the  results  given  by  these  instruments  were  conducted 
with  comparative  ease,  and  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  experiments 
are  still  going  on.  Sir  William  Thomson,  in  commenting  on  Dr.  Ste- 
wart's communication,  said  the  aneroid  had  become  so  popular  an  instru- 
ment, that  many  had  satisfaction  in  learning  that  it  was  capable  of  giving 
results  with  scientific  precision.  Dr.  Stewart  had  shown  that  in  taking  a 
barometer  up  a  moimtain  of  12,000  feet,  the  error  would  only  be  about 
300  feet,  and  had  also  shown  how  to  correct  this  error.  By  carefully  using 
these  instruments,  therefore,  they  had  a  probability  of  determining,  with 
much  less  probability  of  error,  the  height  of  a  mountain  of  12,000  feet 

Limar  Maps. — Mr.  Birt  recently  issued  two  lunar  maps,  in  red  outline, 
with  all  the  present  known  objects  marked,  in  order  that  those  who 
find  any  variation  in  the  objects  may  mark  them  in  black.  These  maps, 
which  contain  203  objects,  are  on  a  scale  of  200  inches  to  the  Moon's 
diameter,  and  comprise  the  spsce  included  between  0®  and  6°  West  longi- 
tude, and  0^  and  10^  South  latitude. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society, — ^It  is  stated  that  the  Coundt 
of  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society  have  resolved  that  in  future  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Society  shall  be  given  to  all  Fellows  applying  for  them,  and  that 
this  regulation  will  commence  with  the  volume  preparing  for  the  current 
year.  The  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council  on  sev^al 
occasions  before,  but  the  expense  was  considered  too  great. 

77te  Dusky-ring  of  Satttm. — Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers,  having  made  a  mis- 
statement in  regurd  to  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  "  dusky-ring," 
writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Astronomical  Register  to  correct  his  mistake. 
The  erroneous  paragraph  appears  on  page  129  of  Mr.  Chambers's  Descriptive 
Astronomy f  and  is  as  follows : — '^  On  December  3,  Lassell,  while  on  a  vidt 
to  Dawes,  saw  '  something  like  a  crape  veil  covering  a  part  of  the  sky 
vrithin  the  inner  ring.'  This  observation,  it  would  seem^  was  not  made  m 
consequence  of  any  hint  given  by  Dawes  as  to  what  he  himself  had  seen,  so 
Lassell  must  be  regarded  as  a  third  or  (reckoning  Galle)  a  fourth  inde- 
pendent discoverer."  Mr.  Chambers  makes  the  following  explanation : — '^  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  the  passage  italicised  is  entirely  the  reverse  of 
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the  troth,  and  that  Mr.  Lassell  has  no  daim  to  be  regarded  as  an  indepen* 
dent  discoverer.  I  was  misled  by  depending  on  the  Monthly  NoticeB  of  the 
period,  and  by  the  phraseology  adopted  by  Mr.  Lassell  in  communicating  to 
the  Society  his  account  of  certain  observations  made  by  him  in  company 
with  Mr.  Dawes." 

The  Lunar  Crater  AJhazen  has  often  been  a  puzzle  to  selenographers,  from 
the  various  appearances  it  has  presented  to  observers,  and  from  its  general 
indistinctness.  Kecently,  however,  it  has  been  very  satisfactorily  observed 
by  Mr.  W.  R  Birt,  F.R.A.S.,  who  had  previously  (vide  Monthly 
Notices,  voL  zxii.,  p.  230)  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject.  In 
his  earlier  account  of  the  appearance,  Mr.  Birt  was  unable  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  crater.  On  the  6th  of  July  last,  however,  at  9  p.m.,  he  saw 
the  crater  under  very  favourable  circumstances  with  the  Boyal  Society's 
achromatic  of  4j  inches  aperture,  power  230,  Schroter's  pair  of  craters  y  and 
J  in  its  neighbourhood  being  very  distinct  (see  Astronomical  RegisteVy  No. 
zliii.,  July  1866,  p.  188).  He  then  ascertained  that  Schroter*s  Alhazen  is 
really  a  crater  situated  on  the  surface  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  but  slightly  depressed  below  it  Although  not  greatly  depressed,  it  is 
sufficiently  so  to  present,  under  this  illumination  and  visual  angle,  the  true 
crater-form.  It  would  seem,  says  Mr.  Birt,  that  its  apparition  as  a  crater  is 
rare,  probably  from  a  variety  of  causes.  It  is  quite  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  have  been  seen  with  an  aperture  of  2}  inches,  and  it  would  be  very  im- 
portant to  ascertain  if,  under  nearly  similar  circumstances  to  those  of  July 
5,  1867,  it  would  present  a  similar  aspect.  ''  The  selenographical  conditions 
of  its  visibility  on  July  5  were  as  follows :— Morning  illumination,  after 
Perigee,  102  hours;  before  Apogee,  216  hours.  Eastward  of  its  mean 
position  in  longitude.  Moon's  latitude,  S.  (f  43'  66",  a  little  southward  of 
its  mean  position  in  latitude.  For  illumination,  longitude  of  termination, 
W.  42**  12'  54",  angle  of  terminator  and  meridian— P  23'.  South  pole  of 
the  Moon  in  sunlight  26  days  after  the  winter  solstice  in  the  Moon's 
northern  hemisphere." 

NewTy^discovered  Comes  of  Vega, — ^An  observer  (R.C.)  states  that  Mr, 
Buckingham,  of  Walworth  Common,  has  discovered  two  new  comes,  much 
closer  than  those  so  well  known  to  astronomers.  K.  C,  who  ought  to  have 
given  his  name  in  full,  states  that,  on  being  asked  by  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
examine  Alpha  Lyra,  and  in  turning  the  telescope  to  the  star,  he  saw  one 
of  the  stars  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  already  discovered,  and  described 
the  position  and  the  distance  by  comparison  witii  the  known  distance  of  the 
companion-star,  fixing  it  at  five  or  six  seconds.  These  data  coincided  with 
Mr.  Buckingham's.  But,  owing  to  the  fitful  and  imsteady  atmosphere,  it 
was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to  catch  up  the  second  companion,  which 
seemed  fainter  and  somewhat  more  distant.  He  believes  that  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham first  discovered  these  two  companions  with  his  20-inch  refractor,  and 
was  able  afterwards  to  verify  his  discovery  with  the  9-inch  equatorial  in 
which  he  saw  them ;  but,  though  he  recorded  the  Uc^  at  the  time,  he  did 
not  publish  his  discovery.  As  he  was  also  able  to  see  the  companions 
clearly,  and  tested  the  sight  by  turning  consecutively  half-round  the  eye- 
piece and  object-glass  with  the  same  result,  and  as  he  has  no  doubt  pos- 
sessors of  sindlar  telescopes  will  be  able  to  make  them  out  easily,  it  seemed 
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to  him  that  a  discoTerj  of  sacli  a  system  attending  Vega  should  be  made 
known,  as  of  course  it  would  be  invested  with  an  interest  second  to  none  in 
the  list  of  double  stars. 

The  total  Solar  Eclipse  of  1863. — At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Assodaiiony 
Sir  Andrew  Waugh  read  a  paper  by  Major  Tennant,  regarding  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  to  ensure  extennve  and 
correct  observations  of  the  coming  eclipse.  The  eclipse  in  question  wiU 
be  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  the  arrangements  that  were  being  made 
gave  promise  of  valuable  results.  The  Secretary  of  State  had  sanctioned 
the  proposal  to  send  out  to  India  some  of  the  best  instruments  in  this 
countiy.  It  was  intended,  among  other  obaservtions,  to  photograph  the 
appearances  presented,  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  telescope  was  to  be 
erected.  Provision  had  been  made  for  obtaining  a  considerable  field  of  view, 
in  order  that,  if  possible,  some  record  might  be  obtained  of  the  structure  of 
the  corona.  The  Astronomer  Koyal  had  lent  a  42-inch  telescope,  with  an 
eyepiece,  for  the  examination  of  the  lines  of  the  corona,  and  altogether  the 
preparations  which  Major  Tennant  was  now  in  Ixmdon  superintending  led 
them  to  believe  that  valuable  results  would  be  obtained  by  the  observation 
of  this  eclipse.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.^  W.  Ladd,  who  was  present,  that  the 
arrangements  of  Major  Tennant  for  the  polarising  eyepiece  for  the  telescope 
were  very  simple.  He  had  been  constructing  one  of  these  for  Major  Tennant^ 
and  also  for  Mr.  Huggins,  and  he  thought  that  no  astrcmomer  should  be  with- 
out this  polariang  apparatus.  It  might  be  easily  attached  to  the  eyepiece 
of  ordinary  telescopes. 

The  Kew  Photo-HeUograph, — ^According  to  the  recent  Beport  of  the  Kew 
Committee,  it  appears  that  the  heliograph,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  De  la 
Eue,  continues  to  be  worked  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  During  ^ 
past  year  204  negatives  have  been  taken  on  144  days.  Pictures  of  the 
Pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens  are  regularly  taken  by  this  instrument,  in  the  hope 
that  by  this  means  the  angular  diameter  of  the  Sun  may  be  sattafiustorily 
determined.  Since  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1866,  a  second 
series  of  solar  researches,  in  continuation  of  the  first  series,  has  been  pub- 
lished (the  expense  of  printing  having  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Be  la  Rue), 
entitled  ''  Researches  in  Solar  Physics,  Second  Series,  Area  Measurements 
of  the  Sun-spots  observed  by  Mr.  Carrington  during  the  seven  yeaa 
1854-1860  inclusive,  and  Deductions  therefrom;  by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue^ 
Stewart,  and  Loewy.^'  The  heliographic  latitudes  and  Icmgitodes  of  aQ 
the  spots  recorded  by  the  Kew  Photo-heliograph  during  the  years  1863  and 
1863  have  been  calculated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  may  soon  be 
published,  forming  a  third  series  of  Polar  Researdies.  It  is  believed  Aai 
these  results  will  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  photographic  pictures  over 
all  other  methods  of  observation.  The  sum  of  60iL  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Government  Grant  Fund  of  the  Royal  Society  to  be  applied  to  the 
discussion  of  Hofrath  Schwabe's  long  and  valuable  series  of  sun-spots  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  Kew  Observatory.  These  pictures  vn  now  beng 
examined  with  this  object  Sun-spots  continued  likewise  to  be  numbered, 
after  the  manner  of  Hofrath  Schwabe ;  and  a  table,  exhibiting  the  monthly 
groups  observed  at  Dessau  and  at  Kew,  for  the  year  1866,  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  yoL  xxvii^ 
No.  8. 
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The  late  Lmar  Edipse, — ^A  partial  eclipse  of  the  Moon  took  place  on  the 
IStii  of  Septemher.  It  commenced  at  about  twenty  minutes  to  ten.  The 
following  was  the  order  of  appearances : — 

h.       _. 

first  contact  with  the  penumbra       9    43*3    Greenwich  mean  time. 
First  contact  with  the  shadow 


h. 

m. 

9 

43-3 

10 

67-4 

12 

26-2 

13 

660 

15 

9-1 

Middle  of  the  eclipse 

Last  contact  with  the  shadow     . 

Last  contact  with  the  penumbra 

Magnitude  of  the  eclipse  (Moon's  diameter=l),  0*693. 

Aqueotts  Vapour  in  the  Stars. — M.  Jansenn  announces  an  important  dis- 
covery which  he  has  just  made— viz.,  that  in  a  spectrum-analysis  of  some  of 
ihe  stars,  he  has  seen  bands  which  indicate  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour 
in  these  bodies.  He  observed  this  especially  in  the  case  of  the  spectrum  of 
Antares.  In  order  to  avoid  any  error  through  the  presence  of  atmospheric 
vapour,  M.  Jansenn  conducted  his  experiments  at  Etna,  where  the  air  is 
remarkably  rare  and  dry.  Hesearches  made  at  Palermo  and  Marseilles 
lead  him  to  conclude  that  there  is  water-vapour  in  the  atmosphere  of  both 
Mars  and  Saturn. 

The  labours  of  the  Lunar  Committee  have  formed  the  subject  of  some 
interesting  conmients  by  Mr.  Glaisher.  The  method  in  which  the  work  is 
distributed  among  the  several  observers  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the 
ends  aimed  at  by  the  Committee.  The  areas  are  divided  into  subzonee  of  1 
deg.  of  latitude,  and  they  are  allotted  to  observers  in  such  a  way  that,  by 
each  pair  overlapping  and  dovetailing  into  the  adjoining  pairs,  every  object 
sliall  be  brought  under  the  eyes  of  two  independent  students.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  returns  which  the  Committee  may  receive  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Birt,  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  of  superior  power,  after 
which  the  state  of  the  objects  so  examined  is  to  be  regarded  as  authorita- 
tively fixed  for  the  epoch  of  examination.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the 
study  of  the  Moon's  surface  is  that  of  delineation.  No  two  drawings  of  the 
same  object  will  ever  agree  in  all  the  details,  and  a  series  of  drawings  of  the 
same  object  will  manifest  very  considerable  departures  from  one  made  at 
the  period  of  mean  fibration,  which  occurs  once  only  in  three  years.  In 
anauging  the  formulas  for  the  computation  of  the  librations  of  the  centre  of 
the  apparent  disc.  Professor  Challis,  of  Cambridge,  has  rendered  this  Com- 
mittee essential  service.  In  preparing  Appendix  II.  in  the  last  volume  of 
ifeportB,  which  includes  libration,  Mr.  Birt  has  given  (from  the  Berliner 
Astronomieches  Jahrhuch  fw- 1848),  the  derivation,  as  arranged  by  Professor 
Challis,  of  the  Formuke  for  Libration,  inserted  on  p.  x.  of  ^e  Nautical 
Alnoanac,  and  also  the  formulte  employed  by  Lohrmann  in  the  computation 
of  pcnnts  of  the  first  order,  including  those  for  libration.  The  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  delineation  of  tiie  surface  being  so  great,  the  Committee 
liaa  not  ventured  beycmd  the  simple  outline  of  the  two  areas  already  issued. 

The  Crater  Lhmi, — ^The  observations  upon  this  singular  crater  which  have 
been  made  from  December  12,  1866,  up  to  June  11,  .1867,  have  now 
been  published,  and  show  how  advanced  is  our  knowledge  of  seleno- 
graphy.   As  Idbr.  Krt  stated  at  the  British  Association,  three  features  in 
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Idling  are  especiallj  to  be  noticed : — 1.  A  laige  ill-defined  white  spot ; 
2.  A  shallow  saucer-like  depression,  very  rarely  seen;  and  3.  A  small 
crateTi  first  seen  December,  as  a  white  hill  or  black  spot — ^the  white  hill 
being  the  edge  of  the  crater  just  catching  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  black  ^ot 
the  shadow.  In  the  Circular  No.  HE.  of  the  Lunar  Committee,  there  is 
an  account  of  the  observations  of  this  small  crater,  or  fine  black  point,  as 
seen  by  Schmidt,  Buckingham,  Secchi,  Eespighi,  and  Wolf.  The  largest 
estimation  (Secchi's)  of  the  diameter  of  this  crater  previous  to  April  18^  (^^iz^ 
Feb.  11,  1867),  is  0*33'^,  or  2*352  £nglish  feet  It  appears  from  Bespiglii's 
communication  (Bulletin  MUSorologique  de  V  Ohservatoire  du  College  Bamam^ 
31st  May,  1867),  that  he  observed  in  April  and  May,  with  the  equatorial  of 
the  Capitoline  Observatory,  Rome,  by  Merz,  of  4*5  inches  (French)  aperture, 
all  the  main  features  that  have  been  recorded  by  Schmidt  and  others  since 
Oct  16, 1866 — viz.,  the  whitish  cloudlike  spot  of  nearly  the  same  extent  as 
the  crater  Sulpidus  Qallus;  the  ring  of  a  large  crater  of  small  depth, 
probably  the  ring  seen  by  Messrs.  Knott  and  Webb ;  the  bright  point  west 
of  the  centre  of  the  large  white  spot,  which  he  found  (as  the  English 
observers)  to  be  the  western  border  of  the  small  crater ;  and  the  small  crater 
itself,  to  which  he  gives  a  diameter  of  4*0'^  or  28,224  English  feet  Wolf 
estimates  the  diameter  at  a  little  less  than  !</%  or  7,056  Engliah  feet 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  apmioms  -wincb. 
have  been  expressed  on  the  state  of  Linn^  (there  are  no  diacrepandes  in  the 
evidence),  it  is  certain  that  no  lunar  spot  has  received  so  much  attention 
from  so  many  observers  as  Linni,  and  that  its  features  are  so  well  determined 
(with  the  exception  of  the  diameter  of  the  small  crater,  0*33'^  in  February, 
4'(K'  in  April  and  May,  1*0^^  in  June,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  contra- 
dictory), for  the  early  half  of  the  year  1867,  as  to  furnish  reliable  evidence  of 
its  condition  at  this  epoch.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Rutherford, 
whose  observations  have  been  carried  on  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  whose  photographs  are  said  to  be  larger  than  ours,  states  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  detect  any  change  in  the  brightness  of  the  locality  in 
question. 

T?te  Spectrwn  of  Meteors, — ^It  was  stated  by  Professor  Herschel  at  Dundee, 
that  though  the  spectroscope  showed  a  yellow  light  in  the  case  of  meteon, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  composition  of  this  light  As 
observers  multiplied,  however,  with  telescopes  armed  with  spectroscopes^ 
this  difficulty  would  no  doubt  be  resolved.  The  connection  between  comets 
and  meteors  had  this  year  been  established  without  doubt,  and  that 
connection  gave  wide  scope  for  speculation  as  to  the  origin  and  character  of 
meteoric  bodies.  Mr.  Huggins  had  made  an  observation  of  the  light  of  a 
comet,  and  although  that  observation  was  not  perfect,  still  it  was  suffident 
to  identify  the  light  of  the  nudeus  of  the  comet  with  that  of  the  meteoric 
bodies.  There  were  two  theories  as  to  these  meteors,  Leverrierhad  shown 
that  their  orbit  extended  from  that  of  Uranus  to  that  of  the  Earth,  while 
an  Italian  astronomer  believed  that  they  came  from  the  utmost  fields  of 
space,  fifty-six  showers  were  well  established ;  and  it  was  by  the  study  of 
these  showers  that  they  hoped  to  continue,  and  posdbly  confirm  and  extend, 
their  researches  by  the  assistance  of  those  zealous  observers  who  had  hitherto 
been  their  supporters  and  constant  assistants  among  the  members  and  other 
observers  of  this  Association. 
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A  new  FUmety  wMch  has  been  named  Undina,  has  been  simultaneously 
discovered  by  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College,  U.  S.,  and  Tietjens,  of  Berlin. 
Its  magnitude  is  between  the  10th  and  11th,  and  it  was  first  seen  on  the 
7th  of  July  last  This  is,  then,  the  100th  or,  according  to  those  who 
belieye  in  the  existence  of  a  planet  within  Mercury's  orbit,  the  lOlst  planet. 
Jupiter  without  his  SateHUtes, — In  our  last  number  Mr.  Proctor  gave  our 
readers  ample  notice  of  this  singular  phenomenon;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  many  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  noted.  The  editor 
of  the  Astronofnical  Register  bajb  that  when  the  five  black  spots  were  pro- 
jected in  the  line  of  the  belts,  they  gave  one  the  idea  of  **  a  bar  of  printed 
music." 

2^  MdeorUke  Bodies  near  the  Sun,  which  were  described  by  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Bird,  are  alleged  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Prince  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  seeds  of  dandelion,  floating  through  the  atmosphere.  The  direction  of 
these  pseudo-meteors  will  be  always  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
wind. 

Change  of  Focus  in  observing  Stars, — The  change  of  focus  which  is  said 
to  be  requisite  in  the  examination  of  stars  widely  separated  in  altitude,  has 
been  inquired  into  by  Captain  Noble,  who  lately  laid  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  We  conclude,  from  his  observations, 
that  in  the  finest  state  of  the  atmosphere  the  foci  of  all  stars  are  identical. 
But  he  says  that  when,  as  in  the  normal  state  of  things,  there  is  an  appreci- 
able amount  of  vapour  near  the  horizon,  a  shortening  of  the  focus  of  a 
telescope,  directed  to  objects  in  its  neighbourhood,  may  take  place. — Vide 
Monthly  Notices,  June  14. 

The  Expansion  of  Brass  Pendtda, — Major  Tennant  publishes  a  singular 
paper  on  this  point  It  would  seem,  from  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  author, 
that  at  a  pressure  of  only  five  inches  of  mercuiy  the  coefficient  of  expansioi^ 
of  the  brass  pendulum  must  not  only  be  increased,  but  appears  to  be  13  per 
cent!  greater  than  ever  before  has  been  assigned  to  brass. 

Comets  mid  Meteors. — ^In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  laid  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney,  Secretary  to  the 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  make  the  following  interesting  observations, 
which  tend  to  show,  as  SchiaparelH  has  already  pointed  out,  that  there  is  a 
very  natural  relationship  between  comets  and  meteors.  If  interstellar  space, 
external  to  the  Solar  System,  be,  as  is  most  probable,  peopled  with  innumer- 
able meteoric  bodies  independent  of  one  another,  a  comet  while  outside  the 
Solar  System  would  in  the  lapse  of  ages  collect  a  vast  cluster  of  such 
meteorites  within  itself.  Each  meteorite  which  approached  the  comet  would 
in  general  do  so  in  a  parabolic  orbit ;  and,  if  it  came  near  enough  to  pass 
through  a  part  of  the  comet,  this  parabolic  orbit  would,  by  the  resistance  of 
the  matter  of  the  comet,  be  converted  into  an  ellipse.  The  meteor  would 
therefore  return  again  and  again,  and  on  each  occasion  that  it  passed  through 
the  comet  its  orbit  would  be  still  further  shortened,  until  at  length  it  would 
fall  in,  and  add  one  to  whatever  cluster  had  be^  brought  together  by  the 
previous  repetitions  of  this  process.  In  this  way  a  comet,  while  moving  in 
outer  space,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many  powerful  disturbing  influences 
which  prevail  within  the  Solar  System,  would  inevitably  accumulate  within 
itself  just  such  a  globular  cluster  of  meteorites  as  the  November  meteors 
must  have  been  before  they  became  assodated  with  the  Solar  System. 
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The  Nebula  of  Onon.— Father  Seochi  has  presented  to  the  French 
Academj  a  drawing  of  the  nebula  of  Orion^  which  was  lately  prepared  at 
the  Roman  College,  and  which  he  proposes  to  publish  on  his  retain  to  Bamo. 
Spectrum-analysis  of  the  nebula  proves  it^  like  its  fellows^  to  be  composed 
essentially  of  some  gaseous  compound. 

The  Pascal-Netpton  controyersy  still  continues.  Mr.  Chasle  still  contends 
that  the  documents  in  his  possession  are  genuine.  On  the  othtt  hand,  Sir  D. 
Brewster  and  Mr.  Faug^re  hold  that  they  are  forgeries.  The  arguments  of 
Sir  Dayid  seem  invincible;  but  Mr.  Chasle's  most  recent  comnumicatians  to 
the  Academy  show  that  he  is  undaunted.  The  question  whether  Newton  or 
Pascal  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
definitely  decided. 


BOTANY. 

The  Moving  Corpuades  of  VaUisneria, — ^In  a  paper  read  before  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Manchester  on  the  18th  of  July,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lynde  describes 
some  recent  observations  made  by  him  with  a  view  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  motion  of  the  corpuscles.  The  result  arrived  at  seems  to  be  that 
cilia  are  most  probably  present  Mr.  Lynde  does  not  positively  assert  that 
this  is  the  case,  but  he  contends  that  it  is  most  probabla  After  various 
fruitless  experiments,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  polarised  light. 
Having  produced  a  dark-blue  ground  by  one  of  Barker's  selenites,  he  put 
on  a  i'lnch  object,  and  examined  a  portion  of  the  leaf,  in  which  the  circu- 
lation was  rather  sluggish.  All  over  the  surface  of  the  cells  he  perc^ved 
''brilliant  gold-coloured  scintillations  which  had  all  the  appearance  of 
cilia  in  motion,  and  repeated  observations  showed  precisely  the  same  phe- 
nomena." Notwithstanding  all  that  he  has  seen,  he  cannot  say  that  he  is 
convinced  the  appearances  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  else  but  dlia ;  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  active  corpusdee — as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Wenham  in  his  paper  on  the  Leaf-cells  of  Anacharis  AJsmadnany 
published  in  the  Microacopicdl  Journal  for  1855 — ^which  corpuscles  may  be 
Vibrions,  described  by  Br.  Cohn  in  his  ''  Researches  on  the  Bevelopmeni 
of  the  Microscopic  Algss  and  Fungi,''  as  representing  the  developmental 
condition  of  a  plant,  but  it  is  only  by  further  research  that  this  point 
can  be  definitely  settled.  The  result  of  his  observations  so  far  appears 
to  be  that  in  addition  to  the  wave  of  light  already  seen,  the  separate 
objects  causing  that  wave  may  now  be  obeyed  in  the  manner  described. 
What  these  objects  are  is  still  a  matter  to  be  determined,  but  at  present  Mr. 
Lynde  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  be  cilia  on  the  cell-wall,  while  at  ^e 
same  time  there  are  also  independent  moving  corpuscles  within  the  ceU ; 
some  of  these  bodies  have  the  appearance  of  crystids,  and  in  one  specimen 
a  great  number  of  starch-granules  in  the  cells  were  observed. 

A  Cure  for  Dry-rot. — The  terrible  destruction  of  timber  caused  by  the 
spread  of  the  fungus  known  as  MeruUus  lachn/mans  leads  us  to  record  any 
suggested  mode  of  preventing  the  propagation  of  the  fungus.  The  mode 
most  recently  recommended  is  that  which  Mr.  Lunge  refers  to  in  a  letter 
in  the  Chemical  News.  Mr.  Lunge  thinks  that  the  dry-rot  is  generally  intro- 
duced into  houses  with  the  clay  which  is  so  often  employed  for  filling  the 
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spaces  between  the  joists  and  branding  of  a  chamber-floor.  He  thinks, 
therefore,  that  by  fllling  this  space  with  a  material  which  destroys  the 
ftmgus,  the  prevention  of  dry-rot  may  be  effected.  The  substance  which 
be  considers  especially  effective  for  the  purpose  is  the  tank-waste  from 
alkali-works.  This,  he  says,  '^  may  be  had  at  all  alkali- works  for  carting 
away." 

JEtitwaUan  I^ants, — ^A  critical  Ust  of  the  plants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is  being  brought  out  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  by  Mr. 
Horace  Mann.  This  is  not,  however,  the  first.  Indeed,  it  must  only  be 
regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  fine  work  which  was  executed  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Seemann,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  ofJBotany. 

JVb  new  Oenera  of  Hands  in  the  year  1900 1 — ^In  a  curious  statistical  pi^r 
read  by  M.  de  Oandolle  at  tiie  International  Botanical  Congress,  the 
author  expressed  his  belief  that  by  the  end  of  this  century  botanists  wUl 
have  become  acquainted  vdth  every  genus  of  plants  on  ^e  face  of  the 
globe,  and  will  thenceforth  occupy  themselves  with  only  species  and 
varieties.  The  fieu^ts  on  which  M.  de  Candolle  bases  this  opinion  is,  that 
the  number  of  new  genera  has  diminished  in  a  certain  aritkmetical  order, 
while  the  number  of  plant-seekers  has  proportionally  increased. 

The  FaU  of  the  Leaf. — ^M.  Tr^ul  has  recently  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  a  most  valuable  series  of  memoirs  on  the  structure  of  the  ^^  proper 
vessels  "  of  the  order  Ter^nnthacea,  In  concluding  one  of  his  recent 
memoirs,  he  calls  attentbn  to  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  just  before  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  and  which  b  not  unlike  the  process  which  accompanies  the 
shedding  of  horns  in  animals.  It  consists  in  the  obstruction  of  the 
''  proper  "  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  (foot-stalk).  This  obstruction  is 
effected  by  the  multiplication  of  cells,  which  first  shows  itself  in  the  parietes 
of  the  vessels.  The  ceUs  increase  and  multiply  until  at  last  the  vessels 
are  completely  choked  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  insertion  of  the 
leaf,  although  in  other  portions  the  vessels  retain  their  normal  characters. 

The  Contractions  of  the  Sensitive  FUmt, — These  have  formed  the  subject  of 
two  essays  published  in  the  Comptes  JRendus  for  July  and  August,  and 
written  respectively  by  M.  P.  L.  Bert  and  M.  de  Blondeau.  The  chief 
conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Bert  arrives  is,  that  the  natural  and  regular  move- 
ment of  the  leaves  is  produced  by  a  different  cause  from  that  of  sudden 
contraction  resulting  from  contact  with  the  fingers.  Ether  seems  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  former,  but  it  produces  an  aniBsthetic  effect  which  prevents 
the  latter.  M.  Blondeau's  enquiries  are  more  important.  M.  Blondeau 
experimented  on  the  plants  with  the  induced  galvanic  current  of  a  Ruhm- 
korfi's  coil  He  submitted  three  plants  to  the  influence  of  the  electric 
current.  The  first  was  operated  on  for  five  minutes ;  the  plant  when  left  to 
itself  seemed  prostrated,  but  after  a  while  (a  quarter  of  an  hour),  the  leaves 
opened,  and  it  seemed  to  recover  itselfl  The  second  was  acted  on  for  ten 
minutea  This  specimen  was  prostrate  for  an  hour,  after  which  it  slowly 
recovered.  The  third  specimen  was  galvanised  for  twenty-five  minutes,  but 
it  never  recovered,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
plant  struck  by  lightning.  A  fourth  plant  was  etherised,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  current  Strange  to  say,  the  latter  had  not  any  effect,  the 
leaves  remained  straight  and  open ;  thus  proving,  says  M.  Blondeau,  that 
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the  mode  of  contraction  of  the  leayea  of  the  sensitiye  plant  is  in  some  way 
allied  to  the  muscular  contraction  of  animals. 

The  IfUemational  JBotamcal  Congress  was  held  at  Paris  on  the  16th. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Horticultme, 
and  was  presided  over  by  M.  Alphonse  de  CandoUe.  Almost  ereiy 
European  country  was  represented. 

ne  Fossil  PUmts  of  BUin. — ^Herr  Ettingshausen  has  published  the  tiiird 
part  of  his  fossil  flora  of  the  Tertiary  basin  of  Bilin,  in  Bohemia.  He  treati 
of  about  thirty-four  orders  of  plants  belonging  to  the  locality,  and  alleges 
that  in  great  part  the  genera  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  found 
living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  new  Conifer  from  Arctic  America  is  described  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray, 
in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  September.  The  plant,  which  was  referred  to 
Abies  alba  by  Dr.  B.  Seemann,  was  first  found  by  him  and  lieutenant 
Bedford  Pim,  and  specimens  of  its  wood  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at 
Kew.  It  is  the  most  northerly  tree  met  with  in  the  north-west  coast  d 
America,  being  found  in  a  latitude  nearly  seyen  degrees  farther  north  than 
the  limit  of  trees  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  American  continent  Some  of 
the  trees  measured  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  height^  and  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  circumference. 

AeUantum  Capillus-Jtmonis, — ^This  rare  species  of  maidenhair  fem  has 
been  hitherto  imperfectly  described.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  receive 
a  more  accurate  and  complete  description  of  it  from  Dr.  H.  F.  Hance,  who 
has  lately  found  some  fine  specimens  growing  in]  the  interstices  of  the 
bricks  in  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Canton.  It  seems  to  resemble  rather 
closely  A,  UmaUstumj  but  is  neyertheless  quite  distinct  from  it  The  species 
was  originally  described  by  Dr.  Hana  (in  Annales  des  Sciences  KahPtOm) 
as  the  A,  CanUmense ;  but  the  fact  that  an  identical  species  found  at  FekiB 
had  been  styled  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Williams  A.  Ce^iUus-Junonis^  induced  the 
author  to  employ  this  latter  specific  name  instead  of  CanUmense, 

An  edible  Fungus  from  Tahiti  is  described  by  Mr.  Brander  as  being  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  South  Pacific  Islands.  It  grows  upon  decayed 
trees,  and  is  called  Teria  iore,  or  rat's  ear,  by  the  natives.  This  fungus  was 
first  collected  in  1863,  and  is  said  to  fetch  twenty  cents  per  pound  is 
China,  where  it  is  used  in  preparing  certain  soups. 

A  Memorial  of  Sir  W,  Hooker  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Kew  Church.  It 
consists  of  a  tablet  endoeing  a  cast  in  Wedgwood- ware  of  Mr.  Woolner's 
medallion  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker.  The  medallion  occupies  the 
centre  of  a  composition  of  panels  that  are  decorated  with  ferns,  etc,  in 
relief,  the  fronds  being  arranged  so  that  their  lines  harmonise  with  their 
position  on  the  monument  ,*  the  panels  are  divided  and  mounted  in  mould- 
ings of  white  marble.  The  tablet  is  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  Palgrave,  and  is 
considered  exquisite  in  design  and  execution. 

The  presence  of  Gases  in  PUtnirtissues, — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  most  interesting  paper  was  presented  by  Messrs. 
Faivre  and  Dupr6.  The  plants  especially  examined  by  the  authors  were  the 
mulberry  and  the  vine,  and  the  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at:— 
1.  The  presence  of  gases  in  the  interior  of  the  root,  of  the  stem,  and  of  the 
branches  in  the  mulberry  and  vine,  is  a  normal  and  constant  fact — ^3.  The 
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oompodtion  of  these  gases  changes  with  the  epochs  of  vegetation. — 3.  During 
the  period  of  inactivity,  carbonic  acid  is  in  very  small  proportion,  and  is 
scarcely  appreciable.  Oxygen  is  present  to  the  same  extent  as  in  atmospheric 
air.  Daring  the  phase  of  activity  the  contrary  takes  place,  and  the  changes 
are  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  vegetation  is  more  energetic ;  with 
the  progress  of  vegetation,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  diminishes. — 4.  In  the 
roots,  during  the  epoch  of  vegetation,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  so  great, 
while  that  of  carbonic  acid  is  greater  than  in  the  branches  examined  under  the 
flame  circumstances. — 6.  In  the  branches,  as  in  the  roots,  there  is  an  inverse 
relation  between  the  oxygen  and  the  carbonic  acid ;  by  adding  to  the  normal 
oxygen  that  disengaged  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  we  obtain  a  number 
which  is  scarcely  above  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air. — 6.  In  the  mul- 
berry and  the  vine,  injections  do  not  penetrate  the  pith  or  the  bark,  whether 
in  the  branches  or  roots.  The  ligneous  layers  are  alone  permeable  to 
mercury.  The  more  the  formation  of  vessels  increases,  the  easier  and  more 
complete  are  the  injections.  The  injections  are  fuller  in  the  roots  than  the 
branches ;  they  are  also  more  in  the  branches  than  in  the  young  herbaceous 
shoots.  In  the  old  stems  of  the  mulberry,  the  central  layers  cease  to  be 
permeable. — 7,  Microscopic  examination  proves  that  the  injection  specially 
penetrates  the'  pitted  and  reticulated  vessels,  and  also  the  spiral  vessels  in 
the  young  herbaceous  shoots. — 8.  The  pitted  vessels  show  distinctly  the 
mercury  in  the  areolae,  as  if  in  so  many  little  pouches  formed  by  thin 
portions  of  the  wall;  the  same  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
reticulated  vessels. 

AphyUostachys, — ^Professor  H.  R.  Goeppert's  fine  memoir  on  this  singular 
fossil  plant,  has  been  translated  in  the  Jotimal  of  Botany  for  August.  The 
author  makes  it  the  text  of  a  sermon  on  Darwinism.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  urges  that  no  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Natural 
Selection  are  to  be  found  in  the  order  in  which  plants  present  themselves 
as  regards  their  geological  succession }  for  it  is  known  that  the  highest  and 
lowest  algae  existed  at  the  same  period.  Herr  Goeppert^s  arguments 
are  not,  however,  quile  conclusive :  how,  indeed,  could  they  be  so  in  the 
brief  space  he  allots  for  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  hangs  on  so 
large  a  mass  of  botanical  evidence?  His  observations  on  the  character 
of  Aphyllostachys  are  much  more  important  than  his  theoretical  abstrac- 
tions. He  describes  the  specimen  very  minutely,  and  the  plate  which 
accompanies  the  paper  gives  one  a  clear  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
plant ;  still  he  feels  unable  to  decide  on  its  affinities.  He  cannot  find  an 
analogous  form  in  either  recent  or  extinct  florae,  and  he  now,  after  fifteen 
years,  is  compelled  to  lay  the  matter  before  other  botanists,  in  order  that 
they  may  settle  it 

Botany  at  the  BrUith  Museum, — ^The  Annual  Report  shows  that  the  officials 
in  the  Botanical  Department  have  certainly  not  been  idle  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  addition  of  specimens  to  the  Museum  amounts  to 
several  thousands ;  and  of  microscopic  slides  of  DiatomacetB  no  less  than 
6,000  have  been  purchased.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
the  late  Dr.  Qreville  and  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

A  new  South  African  Senecio  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  M*Owan,  of 
VOL,  YI. — ^NO.  XXV.  K  K 
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Grahamstown,  and  lias  been  identified  by  Dr.  F.  Mueller^  of  Melbourne. 
The  species  is  styled  S.  trop€eoU/oliu8.  Dr.  Mueller,  in  commenting  on  this 
discovery,  makes  the  following  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  genus : — Senecio  is  not  merely  more  widely  distributed 
over  the  globe  than  any  other  existing  genus,  from  the  polar  to  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  both  hemispheres  (though  almost  absent  in  North  Australia),  but  it 
embraces  more  species  than  any  other — ^nearly  a  thousand  being  on  record,  some, 
however,  but  ill-defined.  The  genus  almost  as  rich  in  species,  and  almost  as 
extensively  diffused,  is  Sdlanum,  and  then  seemingly  follow  Pcmicum^  Carex, 
and  Euplwrhia,  though  in  Australia  Acacia  largely  surpasses  all  others.  The 
species  of  Senecio,  as  representatives  from  almost  every  part  of  the  globe, 
become  thus  of  the  greatest  possible  interest,  and  are  certain  to  be  always 
among  the  first  which  come  under  the  notice  of  any  photographical  observer. 
The  Groundsels,  though  generally  of  the  more  humble  forms  of  vegetation, 
present,  in  a  recently  discovered  bpecies  fr^m  the  Chatham  Islands  (Senedo 
Huntii:  ^Vegetation  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  sketched  by  F.  M.,  p.  23, 
plate  8) ;  and  in  the  \^ctorian  and  Tasmanian  S,  Bedford  (F.  M.,  Report, 
1868,  p.  26),  fair-sized  trees,  perhaps  the  only  truly  arborescent  species  of  the 
globe. 

T?ie  Arctic  Ciadoma, — On  this  group  of  plants  an  essay,  which  we  hope 
to  see  printed  in  full,  was  read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay.  The  Arctic  regions  include  vast  level,  genendly 
treeless,  barren  tracts  of  country,  whose  vegetation  is  frequently  exclusively 
lichenose ;  sometimes,  indeed,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  the  cosmopolite 
Cladonia  rangiferina.  The  author  enumerates  the  different  species  and  their 
forms,  belonging  to  the  CladonuB,  found  in  Arctic  countries,  and  remaiked 
that,  whether  these  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  many  or  few  spedes, 
their  importance  to  man  cannot  be  estimated  by  their  mere  numerical  rela- 
tions ;  one  species  at  least  (C  rangifervML)  is  not  only  superior  in  economical 
and  even  political  importance  to  the  better- known  '^  Orchella-weed,"  but  it 
is  even  on  a  fooling  with  the  valuable  grains,  timber  trees,  and  other 
phanerogams  of  more  favoured  regions.  The  author  considered  the  econo- 
mical value  and  applications  of  the  Arctic  Cladonia  under  the  following 
heads : — 1,  as  fodder  or  forage  to  animals,  domesticated  or  wild ;  2,  as  an 
ingredient  of  man's  food ,'  8,  as  medicines,  being  used  as  tonics,  astringeiitB, 
febrifuges,  emetics;  4,  in  the  arts — e.g.,  perfumery  and  dyeing. 

The  Parasites  of  a  JDesmid, — ^Mr.  W.  Archer,  who  is  one  of  our  most 
industrious  students  of  microscopic  Algse,  records  that  he  has  found 
Asteridia  parasitic  in  the  common  Desmid,  Penium  digitus.  In  a  collection 
containing  a  number  of  the  Penium  digitus,  Mr.  Archer  observed  that  a 
considerable  number  of  them  showed  ''  some  individuals  one,  the  majority 
two,  and  a  few  three,  quite  identical  stellate  bodies  in  the  interior  of  each 
cell."  These  seemed  to  him  evidently  to  have  been  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  individual  Penium  in  which  they  occtirred.  These  stellate  bodies  Mr. 
Archer  identifies  as  the  Asteridia.  He  lays  down  the  following  general 
propositions  in  concluding  his  paper : — (1)  The  strictly  parasitio  nature  of  the 
Asteridia  seems  probable,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Penium  during  tiieir 
formation ;  (2)  The  observation  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first  record  of  the 
occurrence  of  '^  Asteridia  "  in  Desmids ;  and  (8)  from  their  being  of  a  fonn 
and  size  not  before  noted  in  any  of  the  Asteridia  recorded. 
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The  Movemeni  of  the  Oscillaria,  according  to  the  researclies  of  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Colm,  depend  on  three  facts : — Ist,  a  steady  but  changeable  rotation 
around  the  long  axis  of  the  plant ;  2nd^  the  power  of  being  able  to  push 
itself  variably  backwards  and  forwards ;  3rd,  the  power  of  being  able  to 
bend,  to  stretch,  and  to  twist — ^in  one  word,  its  flexibility. — ^Vide  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  July. 


CHEMISTRY. 

New  Method    of  Organic  Analysis, — ^Herr  A.  Mitscherlich  describes  a 
new  mode  of  organic  analysis,  which  he  states  is  applicable  to  all  organic, 
and  many  inorganic,  compounds,  and  one  of  whose  especial  features  is  the 
direct  determination  of  the  oxygen.    Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  method 
must  consult  the  original  paper,  the  following  being  only  a  general  account 
of  the  process : — Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  determined  together  by  heating 
the  substance  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  passing  the  products  of  combustion 
over  red-hot  charcoal,  and  absorbing  the  chlorhydric  add,  carbonic  anhy- 
djyde,  and  carbonic  oxide  formed  by  a  saturated  solution  of  plumbic  nitrate, 
a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  and  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  chlor- 
hydric add  respectively.    Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  are  deter- 
mined simultaneously  with  carbon  and  nitrogen,  by  volatilising  the  substance 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  burning  the  mixed  gases  and  vapours  with  oxygen, 
removing  the  water  by  means  of  sulphuric  add,  and  collecting  the  products 
of  combustion  in  weighed  vessels — ^with  the  exception  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
measured.    The  products  of  combustion,  besides  the  water,  may  consist  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  chlorhydric  add,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphurous  add, 
sulphuric  add,  and  traces  of  brom-  and  chlorhydric  acid.    A  residue  of 
carbcm  also  may  be  left  in  the  combustion-tube.    The  water  is  absorbed  by 
sulphuric  add,  the  chlorhydric  add  by  plumbic  nitrate,  bromine  by  mercuric 
oxide,  iodine  is  weighed  as  such,  siQphurous  add  is  absorbed  by  potassic 
lachromate,  carbonic  anhydride  by  potassic  hydrate,  nitrogen  is  measured, 
and  the  reddual  carbon  weighed. — ^^^de  Voggendorffs  Annalen,  cxxx.  636. 

A  Syphon  for  the  Ldbcratory, — ^It  so  often  happens  that  in  using  the 
ordinary  syphon,  add  and  hurtful  substances  are  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
that  a  new  syphon,  invented  by  M.  2ialiwski  Mlkorski,  will  be  gladly  em- 
ployed by  chemists.  The  new  syphon  is  not  set  at  work  by  suction.  One 
of  its  legs  is  provided  with  an  accessory  tube,  by  blowing  through  which 
the  current  becomes  established. 

Chemical  Relatiom  of  Cafeic  Add. — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sdencee  of  Vienna,  Herr  Hlasivetz  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  found 
that  by  treating  the  add  with  sodium-amaJgam  he  produced  a  hydracid  by 
the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This  shows  that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  cafeic  add  and  cinnamonic  and  coumaric  adds.  The  three  thus 
belong  to  one  series,  each  term  of  which  possesses  an  atom  of  oxygen  more 
than  the  preceding  one.  Cafeic  add  is  isomeric  with  umbeSic,  evermnic,  and 
vendic  adds. 

Cheap  Mode  of  obtaining  Oxygen, — ^M.  de  Motay  has  suggested  an  econo- 
mical method  of  producing  oxygen,  which  is  said  to  prove  easy  and  effident 
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in  practice.  The  subetance  used  is  manganate  of  soda,  which  M.  de  Motaj 
hopes  to  be  able  to  sell  to  the  trade  at  fourpence  per  kUogramme.  Fif^ 
kilogrammes  of  manganate  give,  according  to  calculation,  from  400  to  450 
litres  of  oxygen  per  hour. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid^  which  is  very  simple, 
and  may  be  found  useful  by  lecturers  as  an  experiment,  has  been  described 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Chemical  News.  It  is  a  modification  of  an  experi- 
ment described  by  Dr.  Miller.  Three  tubes  are  passed  through  the  cork 
of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  the  largest  being  connected  by  an  india-rubber 
junction  with  a  pint  funnel,  and  the  small  one  to  the  left  with  a  test-tube 
generating  NO  by  means  of  copper  turnings  and  nitric  add.  The  middle 
tube  admits  air.  A  Httle  water  is  poured  into  the  bottle  first,  to  combine 
with  SO,  for  the  production  of  H^SO^.  The  funnel  is  covered  in  with  a 
metal  cap,  to  which  a  small  pan  is  suspended.  This  pan  is  a  miniature 
furnace.  A  bit  of  sulphur  is  placed  in  it  and  lighted.  The  fumee  of  SO, 
immediately  flow  down  in  a  conspicuous  stream  into  the  bottle.  Here  they 
encounter  NO,  and  the  usual  reaction  takes  place.  Any  80,  which  the 
water  may  dissolye  is  expelled  by  boiling,  when  the  solution  answers  to  all 
the  tests  for  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  An  extra  coyer,  which  slides 
on  the  metal  Ud,  conceals  some  air-holes,  useful  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment. 

The  Estimation  of  Organic  Matter  m  Water. — ^This  is  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  receired 
the  attention  it  deserves.  At  least  we  judge  so  from  the  fact  that  till 
recently  we  have  had  no  reliable  method  of  distinguishing  between  the 
organic  matter  present  in  water  or  ammonia  and  that  present  as  excremen- 
titious  substance.  It  has  lately  been  shown  by  Messrs.  Wanklyn  and 
Chapman  that  the  methods  pursued  by  Drs.  Frankland  and  Letheby  hardly 
compass  this  end.  These  chemists  have  therefore  suggested  the  employment 
of  a  new  method  of  estimating  organic  matter.  This  method  has  been  fully 
described  in  their  joint  paper,  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  on  the  20th 
of  June  last ;  but  the  following  account  gives  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  thdr 
method : — Direct  experiments  were  made  upon  known  quantities  of  urea, 
albumen,  and  gelatin  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  singular  fact  was  disclosed 
that,  whilst  the  first  of  these  bodies  is  completely  changed  into  ammonia  by 
boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  two  latter  substances  resist  decomposition 
until  caustic  soda  (or  potash)  is  introduced,  when  one-third  of  the  niti^)gen 
contained  in  them  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  The  remaining  ftro- 
thirds  of  this  constituent  are  finally  liberated  in  the  same  form  upon  adding 
some  crystals  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  and  continuing  the  distillation. 
The  authors  employ  Nessler's  test  for  indicating  the  proportion  of  ammonia 
originally  contained  as  such  in  the  water,  as  well  as  that  subsequ^tly 
formed. 

The  Density  of  Ozone. — ^M.  Soret,  who  sometime  since  stated  the  density  of 
ozone  to  be  1|  times  that  of  oxygen,  now  has  g^ven  convincing  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  opinion.  By  causing  the  two  bodies  to  **  diffuse,"  he  has 
found  that  the  velocities  of  transmission  give  the  same  value  for  the  density 
of  ozone  as  that  already  expressed,  viz.  1^  times  that  of  oxygen. 

Detection  of  Bromine  and  Iodine  in  same  Solution. — ^A  paper  has  beenpub- 
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liahed  in  the  Comptea  Rendtis  j&om  the  pen  of  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson,  in  Ttrhich 
the  author  points  ont  what  he  considers  to  he  a  simple  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  hromine  and  iodine  in  the  same  solution.  The  method  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  free  chlo- 
rine, iodides  are  first  decomposed  and  afterwards  the  bromides,  and  further, 
that  the  chlorine  acts  upon  the  iodine  dissolyed  in  the  sulphide  of  carbon 
to  form  quinti-chloride  of  iodine,  which  dissolves,  and  leaves  the  sulphide 
of  carbon  colourless.  If  bromides  be  present,  the  sulphide  of  carbon  as- 
sumes an  orange  colour. 

Chlorine  and  Manganese  have  been  combined  by  M.  Nicies  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  form  a  deuto-chloride,  which  is,  however,  a  less  permanent 
salt  than  the  other  haloid  combination  of  this  base. 

The  Impurities  of  the  Nexo  (f)  Anasthetic. — In  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  its  meeting  in  August,  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith 
read  a  paper  on  Tetrachloride  of  Carbon,  in  which  he  gave  the  following 
directions  for  the  detection  of  its  three  impurities.  These  are  as  follow : — 
1.  Bisulphide  of  Carbon, — This  is  easily  detected  by  evaporating  over  a 
spirit-lamp  a  portion  of  the  suspected  fluid  in  a  deep  cup,  when,  if  it 
contains  bisulphide,  a  slightly  bluish  flame  will  appear,  whereas  if  free 
from  this  impurity  it  would  be  entirely  uninflamable.  2.  jFVec  Sulphur. — 
Should  such  exist,  after  spontaneous  evaporation  of  some  of  the  tetrachloride 
on  a  watch-glass,  a  fine  opaque  film  will  remain,  which  when  heated  would 
give  off  the  well-known  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  3.  A  peculiar  sul- 
phur-compound, which  is  discovered  by  dipping  in  the  suspected  fluid  some 
dean  blotting-paper,  which  when  dry  vnll  give  a  peculiar  unpleasant  smelj. 
of  dirty  linen. 

A  New  Cement — OxychUnide  of  Magnesium, — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy,  M.  Dumas  called  attention  to  a  new  manufacture  of  M. 
Sorel's,  a  cement  produced  by  combining  chloride  of  magnesium  with  oxide 
of  magnesium,  and  possessing,  as  does  the  oxychloride  of  zinc,  in  a  degree 
incomparably  greater  than  plaster  of  Paris,  the  property  of  not  only  taking 
all  variety  of  forms,  but  of  solidifying  and  taking  a  high  polish.  Experi- 
ments made  two  years  ago  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  quality  of  stones 
prepared  by  this  process,  and  the  absolute  resistance,  of  objects  so  fabricated 
and  moulded,  to  the  deleterious  action  of  water.  ''  Industry  and  art  will 
therefore  enter  into  possession  of  new  elements  of  construction  and  trans- 
formation. The  chloride  of  magnesium  that  can  be  extracted  from  sea- 
water,  or  which  is  found  in  great  quantities  solidified  in  interior  seas  as  that 
of  Stassfurth,  does  not  require  to  be  entirely  pure,  and  costs  less  than  the 
oxychloride  of  zinc." 

Estimation  of  Lime  in  Analysis. — At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy,  M. 
Boussingault  communicated  a  new  mode  of  finding  the  quantities  of  lime 
in  analysis.  The  process  consists  in  precipitating  the  lime  in  the  state  of 
sulphate,  which  is  decomposed  either  by  a  Bunsen  gas  blowpipe,  or  by  one 
of  Schlosing's  furnaces,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  vaporised,  and  the  lime 
remaining  pure.  In  several  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  earthy  or 
metallic  sulphates,  M.  Boussingault  remarked  frequent  anomalies,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  base  remaining  often  being  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  &ct  is 
not  easy  to  account  for. 
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Manager  of  the  French  Mint, — ^The  post  of  Director  of  the  Paris  Mint, 
yacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Pelouze,  has  been  given  to  M.  Dumaa,  the  eminent 
chemist  M.  Dumas  had  previously  resigned  his  appointment  of  professor  in 
the  faculty  of  science  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  inspector-general  of 
the  high  schools  of  France. 

Cause  of  the  Decolorisation  of  Iodine  Starch, — In  a  paper,  published  in  the 
Bulletins  de  la  SociH4  Chimique,  M.  Pellet  states  the  following  conclusions  as 
the  results  of  bis  experiments  in  the  cause  of  the  decolorisation  of  tbe 
iodine  starch,  and  the  reappearance  of  colour  on  cooling : — L  Decolorisation 
is  caused  by  the  solution  of  iodine  starcb  in  an  excess  of  bot  starcb ;  tbe  solu- 
bility being  less  in  the  cold,  the  colour  reappears  again  on  cooling. — 2» 
Iodine  starch  is  decomposed  at   100^,  and  iodine  volatilises. — S.  Iodine 
starch  remains  imchanged  in  alcobol,  being  equally  insoluble  in  that  liquor 
whether  hot  or  cold. — 1  Iodine  starcb  may  be  regarded  as  a  salt,  which  in 
certain  solvents  is  more  readily  soluble  when  bot,  than  when  tbey  are  cold. 
Silicates  of  Methyl. — In  a  recent'  number  of  Silliman's  Americ€ni  Jowmalj 
there  appears  the  following  account  of  the  mode  of  preptgring  tbe  above 
compound.   It  was  first  attempted,  by  Messrs.  Friedel  and  Crafts,  to  prepare 
tbe  silicate  by  reacting  on  methylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  silidum ;  like 
Ebelmen,  they  obtained  a  product  impossible  to  purify,  turning  brown  in  tbe 
air,  and  possessing  a  foetid  odour.    They  noticed  that  tbis  product  always 
contained  chlorine.    Wood-spirit  was  purified  by  treatment  with  chloride  of 
calcium ;  the  chloride  of  calcium  compound  decomposed  with  water,  and  the 
alcohol  rectified  several  times  with  sodium.    The  idcohol  thus  prepared  was 
sealed  in  a  tube  witb  silicate  of  ethyl,  and  the  mixture  heated  during  20 
hours  at  210^0.    After  several  fractional  distillations,  the  principal  product 
isolated  from  the  contents  of  the  tube  was  a  liquid  boiling  at  143^  to  147^. 
This  liquid  gave  on  analysis  numbers  which  correspond  with  the  compositioai 
of  a  mixed  silicate,  diethylic,  dimethylic,  silicic  etiier.    There  being  reason 
to  believe  that  a  minute  trace  of  water  contained  in  the  methylic  alcohol 
interfered  witb  the  success  of  the  processes  in  which  it  was  employed,  this 
alcohol  was  distilled  twice  with  sodium,  then  witb  a  small  quantity  of 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.    Thus  prepared,  it  boils  at  65-5°,  has  not  the 
disagreeable  odour  it  usually  has,  smells  like  common  alcohol,  and  does 
not  turn  brown  with  soda.    Methylic  alcohol  purified  in  this  way,  when 
added  to  chloride  of  silicium,  reacts  like  ordinary  alcohoL     When  the 
theoretical  quimtity  of  the  alcohol  has  been  added,  the  product  is  distilled, 
and  after  a  small  number  of  fractional  distillations  two  principal  products 
are  obtained,  one  boiling  at  120°  to  122**,  and  the  other  at  201°  to  202-5°. 
The  first  is  the  normal  silicate  of  methyl;  the  second  is  the  hexamethylic 
disilicic  ether.    The  normal  silicate  of  methyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  has 
rather  an  agreeable  odour,  is  soluble  in  a  coiisiderable  quantity  of  water. 
Moisture  or  aqueous  alcohol  gives  rise  to  condensed  products,  ultimately 
silica.    It  bums  with  a  white  smoke  composed  of  silica. 

Crookesitej  a  New  Thallium  Mineral. — A  mineral,  rich  in  thallium,  has  been 
discovered  by  M.  Nordenskiold,  in  Mosander's  collection,  and  has  been  named 
Crookesite,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  the  discoverer  of 
thallium,  and  the  accomplished  editor  of  our  contemporary  the  CTiemical 
News,    Crookesite  fomis  small,  coherent,  opaque  masses  of  metallic  lustre^ 
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has  a  lead-grey  colour,  and  sufficiently  compact  to  admit  of  its  ready  separa- 
tion from  the  grains  of  eukairite  and  the  powder  of  berzelianite.  I  haye 
observed  no  trace  of  crystallisation  in  the  mineraL  In  tenacity  and  hardness 
it  resembles  chalkosine.  Its  specific  gravity  =  6-9.  Before  the  blowpipe 
crookeeite  fuses  easily,  forming  a  lustrous  green-black  enamel ;  the  flame 
is  coloured  intensely  green.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  readily  and  completely. 
Analysis  showed  it  to  contain 

Copper 46-76 

ThaUium 17-25 

Silver 3-71 

Selenium  .        .        .        .        .        .  33'28 

100-00 

Street  Bust  a  Poison, — The  chemical  analysis  of  W.  Tichbome,  of  Dublin, 
would  serve  to  show  that  street  dugt,  which  we  all  take  less  or  more  into 
our  nostrils,  may  be  the  means  of  propagating  various  epidemic  diseases.  At 
aU  events,  the  foUowing  results  of  analysis  show  that  street-dust  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  organic  matter : — 

Moist  Bust  from  GrafUm  Street,  BMin,  October  1866. 

Moisture 33-3 

Organic  matter    ....     25-1 
Inorganic  matter .    .     .     .     41*6 

1000 

Street  Bust,  October  1866. 

Soluble  salts 1-3  per  cent. 

Organic  matter     ....     25-1     „ 

Soil  from  a  tvelUmade  Hood  upon  which  Sea-water  had  been  used. 

Soluble  salts 7*5  per  cent. 

Organic  matter     ....     21*1     „ 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  salts  are  about  |  the  weight  of  the  total 
organic  matters  present— Vide  Chemical  News,  July. 

2%e  Calculus  of  Chemicdl  Operations. — ^The  important  and  philosophic  views 
which  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  recently  expressed  on  this  subject  have  been 
considered  by  Dr.  A.  Crum  Brown.  In  a  paper  by  the  latter,  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Dundee,  the  author  stated  that  there  were  two  points 
which  might  be  taken  up  for  examination : — (1)  The  idea  of  a  fractional 
relation  between  chemical  substances;  and  (2)  the  manner  in  which  Sir 
B.  Brodie  had  worked  this  out.  He  confined  his  remarks  to  the  second,  and 
stated  that  his  conclusion  was  that  while  the  two  systems  are  equally  con- 
sistent, and  may  both  be  treated  mathematicaly.  Sir  Benjamin's  was  yet, 
notwithstanding  its  elegance,  simplicity,  and  consistency,  to  be  rejected,  on 
the  grounds  that  his  fundamental  hypothesis  is  wholly  arbitrary,  while 
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change  in  this  would  inyolve  considerable  change  in  fonnulffi,  and  fdriJier, 
that  the  present  formulse  were  quite  convenient. 

Atomic  Weights  of  CobaU  and  Nickel, — ^These  haye  been  investigated  by 
Winkler,  who  has  determined  them  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  metals 
were  prepared  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity ;  the  cobalt,  by  reduction  of  re- 
peatedly recrystallised  purpureo-cobaltic  chloride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at 
a  high  temperature.  The  nickel,  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  commercial 
carbonate  in  chlorhydric  acid  sodic  hypochlorite,  and  treating  the  liquid  in 
this  manner  again  so  long  as  any  cobalt  could  be  detected  in  it ;  the  solution 
was  then  purified  &om  traces  of  copper  and  arsenic  and  precipitated  with 
sodic  carbonate.  The  carbonate  was  converted  into  chloride,  and  sublimed 
in  a  current  of  chlorine,  and  lastly  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
Weighed  quantities  of  the  metals  were  then  immersed  in  a  perfectly  neutral, 
concentrated,  cold  solution  of  sodioauric  chloride,  and  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
dpitate^  gold  determined.  The  mean  of  five  experiments  with  cobalt  gave 
the  num^r  29-496.    The  mean  of  four  with  nickel,  the  number  29*527. 

Blowpipe  Reaction  of  MctnganeBe  and  Chkrate  of  Potass,— In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Chemical  News,  it  is  stated  that  if  chlorate  of  potash  be 
heated  by  means  of  a  blowpipe,  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  till  oxygen  is 
evolved,  and  then  a  trace  of  manganese  added,  the  potash-salt  will  assume  a 
purple  colour,  owing  to  the  production  of  permanganate  of  potash.  This  re- 
action of  manganese  is  quite  as  delicate  as  the  one  proposed  by  Berzelius. 

How  to  test  the  Purity  of  Quinine, — In  these  days  of  pharmaceutical  adul- 
teration, a  reliable  test  for  the  purity  of  a  drug  is  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
method,  therefore,  which  M.  Stoddart  recommends  for  the  detection  of 
quinidine  when  mixed  with  quinine,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Six 
grammes  of  the  suspected  quinine  are  dissolved  in  a  test-tube  in  6  granmiea 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  3  grammes  water;  to  this  are  added  7*5  grammes 
ether,  18  gnunmes  alcohol^  and  2  grammes  of  a  solution  of  sodic  hydrate  con- 
taining about  8  per  cent.  The  mixture  is  well  shaken,  and  left  to  itself  for 
12  hours.  If  quinidine,  cinchonine,  or  dnchonidine  are  present,  they  will  be 
found  in  a  layer  below  the  ether — quinidine  as  an  oily  liquid,  cinchonidine 
in  crystals.  The  second  method  consists  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
crystalline  precipitate  produced  in  a  saturated  and  neutral  solution  of 
quininic  sulphate  by  potassic  sulphocyanide. — ^Vide  Journal  Pharm,  iv.  50. 

Death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson, — The  death  of  Dr.  Richardson  has  be^i 
so  fully  announced  in  the  weekly  and  monthly  journals,  that  we  are  only  fol- 
lowing a  routine  custom  in  reporting  it.  Few  F.nglialt  chemists  were  better 
or  more  favourably  known  to  science  than  Dr.  Richardson.  He  was  Reader 
in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Durham,  as  weU  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly,  at  Wigan,  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  Of  late 
years  Dr.  Richardson  was  best  known  to  the  chemical  world  by  his  work  in 
connection  with  "  Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology."  Several 
papers  of  his  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  ihQ  Chemical  Netos  and 
Chemical  Gazette, 

Nexo  Method  of  Qualitative  Analysis, — ^A  method  in  which  neither  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  nor  ammonic  sulphide  is  employed,  has  been  suggested 
in  Poggendorffs  Annalen  (cxxx.  324)  by  Ilerr  E.  Zetnow.  The  following  are 
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the  reagents  employed^  and  the  substances  they  help  to  throw  down  ajid 
separate  from  an  aqueous  solution : — 1.  Chlorhydric  acid  precipitates  lead, 
mercury,  and  silver. — 2.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  lead,  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium. — 3.  Baric  hydrate  sets  £ree  ammonia ;  the  filtrate  is  used  for 
the  detection  of  sodium  and  potassium.^4.  Zinc  is  added  to  the  filtrate 
from  2,  the  hydrogen  ignited  and  tested  for  antimony  and  arsenic ;  antimony, 
arsenic,  tin,  mercury,  copper,  cadmium,  and  bismuth  are  precipitated. — 5. 
Baric .  carbonate  precipitates,  from  the  filtrate  of  4,  iron,  chromium,  and 
aluminium. — 6.  Anmionic  carbonate,  after  removal  of  the  baryta,  precipi- 
tates, from  the  filtrate  of  5,  manganese  and  calcium ;  the  filtrate  is  tested  for 
magnesium,  cobalt,  and  nickel. — 7.  Zinc  is  tested  for  in  the  original  solution. 


GEOLOGY  AND  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

l%e  Osteology  of  the  Mesotherium  forms  the  subject  of  a  fine  series  of 
memoirs  presented  to  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Serres.  Li  the  first  com- 
munication, he  treats  of  the  structure  and  relation  of  the  several  parts 
composing  the  vertebral  colunm,  and  supplies  tables  in  which  are  recorded 
the  exact  measurements  of  the  various  bones  examined.  The  atUiB  axis, 
fifth  dorsal,  eighth  lumbar,  and  fourth  cocygeal  vertebrae  have  been 
especiaUy  dwelt  on  by  the  author.  M.  Serres  remarks  that,  in  determining 
the  true  osteogenical  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  skeleton,  it  is  necessary  ta 
study  the  bones  in  their  foetal  state.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  the 
case  of  fossil  skeletons.  He  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  palsBontologist 
should  examine  the  state  of  solidification  and  the  density  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  compound  bones.  This,  he  says,  will  give  a  due  to  their 
developmental  relations.  This  rule  applied  to  the  Mesotherium  shows  that 
in  the  development  of  its  spinal  column,  the  lamines,  as  in  all  mammalia, 
were  the  first  to  ossify;  the  ossification  of  the  centres  took  place  subse- 
quently.— ^Vide  Comptee  Bendue,  July  and  August 

The  Vdcamc  Distttrbancee  at  Smitorm,^A  letter  published  in  a  late  number 
of  L*Inetitut  reports  that  the  disturbances  of  the  Santorin  group  of  islands 
continue.  New  portions  of  the  sea-bottom  have  been  elevated,  and  some  of 
them  have  appeared  above  water.  The  raised  portions  are  within  four  or 
five  metres  of  MicrarKammeni.  Formerly  the  channel  was  twenty-one 
inches  deep,  but  it  is  now  not  more  than  three.  The  island  of  Aphroessa 
remains  stationary,  but  Vattia  is  now  divided  into  two  islands.  Around 
the  newly-formed  lands  the  sea  is  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  haa 
a  temperature  varying,  according  to  the  locality,  from  25**  to  76**  centigrade. 
M.  Cigalla,  who  has  studied  the  volcanic  phenomena  very  carefully,  thinks 
another  great  eruption  will  soon  occur,  and  that  a  true  volcanic  crater  will 
be  formed  at  the  top  of  the  George  island. 

The  Magnetic  N^dle  in  the  study  of  Volcanic  Districts, — A  theory  of  some 
novelty,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  put  to  a  practical  test,  has  been 
started  by  M.  Jansenn,  who  has  been  exploring  the  Santorin  region.  This 
eminent  physicist  alleges  that  the  magnetic  needle  may  be  employed  to  detect 
disturbances  which  take  place  at  such  a  depth  that  they  are  not  recognisable 
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by  the  ordinary  methods.  With  regard  to  his  experiments  in  Santorin,  he 
says  that  the  observations  made  show  that  there  is  a  very  powerful  magnetic 
influence  in-  the  direction  of  the  volcanic  lines  already  mapped  out  by  M. 
Fouqu^y  and  indicated  by  the  eruptive  centres  Micra,  GeorgeSf  and  Aphro- 
€880,  He  found  the  magnetic  needle  dip  very  much  less  in  those  parts  beyond 
the  volcanic  region  than  in  others.  M.  Fouqu^*s  study  of  the  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aphroessa  led  him  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  secondary 
fissure.  M.  Jansenn  has  brought  his  magnetic  tests  to  bear  on  this  question, 
and  he  has  found  that  the  magnetic  records  tend  very  strongly  to  bear  out 
M.  Fouqu^'s  suspicion.  M.  Jansenn  recommends  Government  to  insist  on 
general  magnetic  observations  during  surveys,  &c,  as  he  says  they  afibrd  us 
a  means  of  sounding  the  depths  of  solid  strata,  and  possibly  of  anticipating 
earthquakes. 

Fossil  Foratnimfera  of  Austria, — At  one  of  the  late  sittings  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Vienna,  Herr  Reus  presented  his  treatise  on  the  Fora- 
miniferous  Faunse  of  the  country.  He  recorded  several  new  species,  most  of 
which  are  referred  to  the  fiEunily  Miliolidse. 

Spectroscopic  Examination  of  the  Flames  of  StromboU, — This  curious  inves- 
tigation has  been  conducted  by  M.  Jansenn,  who  has  made  known  his  results 
in  a  letter  to  M.  Saint-Claire  Deville.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
conducting  the  observations,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  fine  powdeiy  matter 
throvm  up  with  the  fiame.  But  M.  Jansenn  was  able  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  sodium  in  large  quantity,  and  of  copper,  chloruie,  and  carbon  in 
lesser  proportions.  The  flame,  as  usually  occurs  in  such  cases,  resulted  from 
hydrogen. 

The  Amazon  Valley. — ^Professor  Agassiz  has  written  a  letter  to  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  describing  the  geological  character  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  He 
states  that  the  valley  consists  of  a  spedes  of  mud,  of  which  portions  are 
extremely  hard ;  it  extends  from  Para  to  Peru,  and  appears  to  rest  on  a 
cretaceous  deposit.  The  river  has  cut  its  bed  through  the  mud,  and  this 
latter  has,  in  some  instances,  a  depth  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet 

The  Fossil  Plants  of  Wolfgang  have  been  described  by  Herr^  Unger  in  a 
communication  to  the  Vienna  Academy.  The  species  belong  to  the  lower 
cretaceous  beds. 

The  Bone-oaves  of  Belgium, — In  a  late  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Brussels,  a  note  appears  from  M.  Dupont,  in  which  this 
geologbt  states  that  he  has  been  examining  a  new  bone-cavern  known  as 
the  Trou-madame.  In  the  stratified  mud  he  found  a  series  of  human  bones, 
remains  of  pottery,  bones  of  deer,  and  other  animals.  The  human  remains 
include  a  perfect  skull  and  lower  maxilla. 

Photographs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. — ^A  set  of  photographs  of  this  moun- 
tain-chain has  been  sent  to  Paris  by  a  geologist  of  California.  They  exhibit 
various  marks  of  striation  resembling  those  of  the  Alps.  These  are  found 
to  occur  at  a  height  of  3,000  metres  above  the  sea-leveL 

Volcanic  Eruptions  near  Portugal. — M.  Deville  has  called  attention  to  a 
statement  which  recently  appeared  in  a  Portuguese  journal,  announcing 
that  Tersira  and  Graciosa,  two  islands  near  Lisbon,  have  been  subjected 
to  continual  volcanic  eruptions;  very  strong  shocks  of  earthquakes  have 
been  felt,  and  have  produced  many  islets,  one  after  the  other,  analogous 
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to  those  of  Santorin,  in  Greece.  On  the  Ist  June  a  sabmarine  volcano 
cast  up  igneous  matters  in  sach  quantity,  that  a  tongue  of  land  has  been 
formed  with  the  continent.  This  ground  is  as  yet  unapproachable,  on  account 
of  the  incandescence  of  the  rocks,  as  well  as  the  sulphurous  vapours  from 
the  fissures.  M.  Deville  asked  that  the  Academy  should  take  an  interest 
in  these  new  eruptions,  as  it  did  in  those  of  Santorin. — Vide  Comptes 
JRenduSf  July  1. 

A  Burning  WeU, — ^While  some  artisans  were  engaged  in  making  borings 
for  an  artesian  well  at  Narbonne,  the  water  rushed  forth  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  soon  burst  into  flame.  The  flame,  which  arises  from  the  combus- 
tion of  carburetted  hydrogen,  is  reddish  and  smoky,  and  does  not  emit  a 
smell  either  of  bitumen  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  "  sinking  "  for  the 
spring  was  made  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Aude,  in  a  plain  situate  about 
two  metres  above  the  sea-level,  and  composed  of  alluvial  mud.  The 
alluvial  mud  extends  to  a  depth  of  six  metres ;  then  follow  tertiary  lime- 
stones and  marls,  with  the  remains  of  marine  shells.  At  the  depth  of  70 
metres,  the  spring  containing  the  inflammable  gas  was  met  with. 

T?ie  Plant-beds  of  North  Oreenland, — ^From  the  report  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  on  this  subject  to  the  British  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  has  as  yet  been  published  on 
the  points  investi^ted.  Mr.  Whymper  started  from  Copenhagen  on  the 
20th  of  April,  but  no  intelligence  has  since  been  received  from  him. 

The  Leaf 'beds  of  Han^skire. — The  report  on  this  subject  was  presented 
to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  W.  Stephen  Mitchell,  who  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  better  chance  of  determining  the  remains  from  these  beds 
than  those  firom  many  others.  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  know  the 
age  of  the  beds  from  stratigraphical  evidence  not  depending  on  botanical 
testimony. 

The  ItUemal  Heat  of  the  Earth  forms  the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  Dr.  J. 
Schwarez,  who  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : — ^The  different  corol- 
laries of  the  central-fire  doctrine  were  not  adequate  to  explain  the  different 
groups  of  natural  phenomena,  for  the  sake  of  which  these  corollaries  were 
deemed  essential  fifty  years  ago.  The  whole  system  of  the  central-fire 
doctrine,  the  alleged  dubious  moment  of  the  increase  of  undergroimd  tem- 
perature alone  excepted,  was  bound  up  merely  by  artificial  ties ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  question  of  the  supposed  increase  of  underground  temperature  will 
be,  by  direct  empirical  argument,  decided  in  the  negative^  then  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  central-fire  system  would  be  inevitable.  The  memoir  concludes 
with  some  suggestions  as  to  how  experiments  should  be  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  at  different  depths,  simultaneously  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe. — British  Association :  Dundee  Meeting, 

PaUeosoic  Insects  of  Nova  Scotia, —  Professor  Dawson,  of  McGiU's 
College,  Montreal,  has  a  paper  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  in  which  he 
describes  some  interesting  insect-remains  from  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  the  Nova-Scotian  coalfields  insects  have  not  hitherto  been 
discovered,  except  in  some  fragments  foimd  by  the  author  some  time  since. 
Last  year,  however,  a  very  beautiful  wing  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  Barnes,  of 
Halifax,  in  a  bed  of  shcde  at  Cape  Breton.  This  specimen  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  S.  Scudder,  of  Boston,  who  pronounces  it  to  be  a  member 
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of  tbe  Ephemeridse,  and  gives  it  tlie  name  of  Haplophkbium  Bamesii  in 
compliment  to  its  discoverer.  It  must  have  belonged  to  an  insect  measuring 
at  least  seven  inches  across  the  wing.  Commenting  on  the  conditions  under 
which  it  lived,  Dr.  Dawson  says :  "  When  we  consider  that  the  larvae  of  such 
creatures  inhabit  the  water,  and  delight  in  muddy  bottoms  rich  in  vegetable 
matter,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  swamps  and  creeks  of  Carbonife- 
rous Acadia,  with  its  probable  mild  and  equable  climate,  must  have  been 
especially  favourable  to  such  creatures ,-  and  we  can  imagine  the  larvse  of  these 
gigantic  Ephemeras  swarming  on  the  deep  black  mud  of  the  ponds  in 
these  swamps,  and  furnishing  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  fishes  inhalnt- 
ing  them ;  while  the  perfect  insects,  emerging  from  the  waters  to  enjoy 
their  brief  space  of  aerial  life,  would  flit  in  millions  over  the  qiiiet  pools 
and  through  the  dense  thickets  of  the  coal-swamps." — ^Vide  Geological  Maga* 
zine,  September. 

Zone  of  Ammonites  Transversarius. — A  paper  on  this  subject,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Oppel,  has  been  communicated  to  the  Imperial  Geological  Institute  of 
Vienna.  This  zone  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  series  is  limited  above  by  the  zone  of 
Terebrattda  impressa.  It  may  be  traced  from  South-west  Poland,  throu^ 
the  Carpathians,  Moravia,  Bavaria,  the  Schwabische  Alps,  the  Swiss  Jura, 
the  Alps,  France,  and  Spain,  as  far  as  Algeria.  The  number  of  fossil  species 
known  to  occur  in  it  amount  to  217 ;  among  them  are  microscopic  remains 
of  Crustacea  and  Radiata,  and  many  new  species  af  Foraminifera. 

Hungarian  Fossil  Mammals, — ^Herr  Hantken  records  the  discovery  of  the 
following  remains  from  the  Post-pliocene  deposits  of  Fiinfkinchen : — Urma 
spekeuSf  many  fragments  of  lower  jaws,  loose  teeth,  and  vertebras  ;  Hy€tna 
spekea,  €k>ldf.,  a  fragment  of  a  jaw  belonging  to  a  young  animal,  with  the 
first  teeth  and  protruding  canines ;  Equus  fossiUs,  Cuv.,  a  fragment  of  a 
lower  jaw  with  a  tooth ;  Bospriscus,  Boj.,  a  second  collar  vertebra;  IZAmo- 
ceros  tichorhinus,  Cuv.,  a  single  tooth. 

The  Sulphur  Springs  of  Formosa, — ^At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Mr.  C.  CoUingwood,  M.B.,  presented  a  paper  on  the  sulphur-springs 
of  Northern  Formosa.  These  springs  are  situated  amongst  the  hills  near 
Tamsuy,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  indicate 
the  existence  of  volcanic  action  near  the  surface  of  the  region — a  phenomenon 
otherwise  afibrded  by  the  frequent  occurrence  there  of  earthquakes.  One 
spring  possessed  the  character  of  a  mountain-torrent,  and  had  a  temperature 
of  about  130°.  The  spot  containing  most  of  the  springs  occupies  about  two 
acres  of  groimd,  is  quite  barren  of  vegetation,  and  is  covered  with  low 
hillocks  of  friable  rocks  and  debris,  interspersed  with  shallow  pits  containing 
mud,  sand,  and  sometimes  water.  From  cracks  and  fissures  in  these  depres- 
sions arose  clouds  of  steam ;  and  around  them  was  strewn  a  quantity  of 
sublimated  sulphur,  the  yellow  colour  of  which  was  visible  from  a  distance. 

SheUs  in  the  Ittdns  of  Pompeii. — Among  the  objects  to  be  seen  at  the  Museo 
Borbonico  at  Naples,  is  a  collection  of  shells  taken  from  some  of  ^q  ruined 
houses  of  Pompeii.  These  shells  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  R. 
Damon,  who  states  that  they  are  all  those  of  recent  species.  He  further 
remarks  that  some  of  them  are  shells  only  found  in  Eastern  seas,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  &c.  Hence  he  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
Pompeian  Museum,  and  he  asks,  "  Did  the  original  proprietor  form  one  of  a 
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Natural  Bistorj  Society^  of  which  the  distinguished  naturalist  Plin j;  who 
perished  at  Pompeii,  was  a  member  ?  " — Vide  Geological  Magazine^  July. 

A  Hyeena  Den  in  Carmarthenshire  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Henry  Hicks. 
The  cavern  is  known  as  the  Crygan  Cave,  and  is  near  Langhame.  The  bones 
found  by  Dr.  Hicks  were  those  of  Hytena  spekeOy  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus, 
Elephas  primiffenius,  EquuSy  and  Cervus,  It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the 
bones  are  gnawed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  from  Wookey  Hole. 

Coalfieidsin  St.  Catherines,  Brazil, — Mr.  Edward  Thornton  has  transmitted 
to  London  a  communication  on  this  subject.  The  existence  of  coal  in  this 
district  has  for  many  years  been  an  established  fact;  but  no  practical  ex- 
ploration had  been  made  until  the  years  1861-63,  when  Viscount  Barbacena, 
haying  purchased  a  tract  of  land  containing  the  best  seams,  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  coal-beds  at  nine  different  levels,  underlying  a  sand- 
stone formation,  horizontally  disposed,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  1^  to 
10  feet  Analyses  of  specimens  of  the  coal  prove  it  to  be  of  good  quality, 
its  profitable  working  depending  solely  upon  the  facilities  for  transport. — 
Geological  Society,  June  19. 

Cretaceous  Flora  of  Belgium. — ^Mr.  E.  Coemans  has  published  an  essay  on 
the  fossil  flora  of  the  first  stage  of  the  cretaceous  strata  of  Hainault.  The 
plants  consist  almost  exdusivdy  of  Coniferae  and  Cycadeee. 

Banded  and  Brecciated  Concretions. — ^Mr.  John  Buskin,  who  has  returned  to 
the  field  of  geology,  has  given  ub,  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  a  most  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  orig^  of  the  above  forms  of  concretionary  growth. 
The  illustration  which  accompanies  the  paper  is  also  most  instructive.  Mr. 
Buskin  thinks  that  the  transformations  of  solid  into  fragmentary  rocks  may 
be  ranged  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  Division  into  fragments  by  con- 
traction or  expansion,  and  filHng  of  the  intervals  with  a  secreted,  injected, 
or  infused  paste,  the  degree  of  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  frag- 
ments depending  both  on  their  own  rate  and  degree  of  division,  and  on  the 
manner  of  the  introduction  of  the  cement. — 2.  Division  into  frttgments  by 
violence,  with  subsequent  injection  or  secretion  of  cement.  The  walls  of 
most  veins  supply  notable  instances  of  such  action,  modified  by  the  influence 
of  pure  contraction  or  expansion. — 3.  Homogeneous  segregation,  as  in  oolite 
4ind  pisolite.— 4.  Segregation  of  distinct  substances  from  a  homogeneous 
paste,  as  of  chert  out  of  calcareous  beds.  My  impression  is  that  many  so- 
called  siliceous  ''  breccias  "  are  segregations  of  knotted  silex  from  a  semi- 
ailiceous  paste ;  and  many  so-called  brecciated  marbles  are  segregations  of 
proportioned  mixtures  of  iron,  alumina^  and  lime,  from  an  impure  calcareous 
paste. — 5.  Segregation,  accompanied  by  crystalline  action,  passing  into 
granitic  and  porphyritic  formations. — Geological  Magazine,  August 

JRelaHons  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurians. — This  difficult  problem  has 
been  solved  by  Mr.  T.  Mc'E.  Hughes,  who,  from  a  very  large  practical  know- 
ledge, arrives  at  the  conclusion  long  since  (1846)  stated  by  Sedgwick — viz., 
that  ^'on  the  evidence  both  of  mineral  structure  and  of  fossils,  we  are  com- 
peUed  to  separate  the  coniston  flags  from  the  coniston  limestone  and  calcareous 
slates,  placing  the  former  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series  of  the  lake 
district." 

Peculiar  Stratum  in  Arbroath  Cemetery. — ^In  the  Geological  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  Mr.  Carruthers  called  attention  to  specimens  of  a 
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ferruginoiiB  layer,  common  in  several  diatricts  in  Scotland,  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  new  cemetery  at  Arbroath.  It  was  a  thin  compact  layer, 
foUowing  the  surface  of  the  gromid,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  forming  a  serious  barrier  to  cultiyati(m.  It  had  never  been  noticed  in 
systematic  works,  and,  as  far  as  Mr.  Carrothers  knew,  no  satisfiftctoiy  es^la- 
nation  had  been  given  of  its  origin. 

Ancient  Glacier  in  the  Pyrenees, — ^M.  Cha&  Martens,  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  read  a  paper  on  the  ancient 
glacier  of  the  Valley  of  Argelez.  This  glacier  and  its  affluents  descended 
from  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  sommits  now  reach  an  altitude  varying 
from  6,000  to  9,000  feet  The  roots  of  the  glacier  were  in  the  drqnee  of 
(}avamie,  Troumouse,  Pragndres,  &c,  and  the  glacier  extended  into  the 
plain  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Peyrouse,  Lonbajac,  Ade,  Juloz,  and  Ardsac- 
les- Angles.  Along  the  valley,  polished  and  striated  rodra,  scratched  pebbles, 
glacial  mud,  moraines,  and  erratic  boulders,  are  the  proofs  of  its  existence. 
At  Argelez  the  thickness  of  the  glacier  was  about  2,100  feet,  and,  at  tibe 
opening  of  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Pic  de  Geer,  near  Lourdes,  1,290 
feet.  Between  Lourdes  and  the  village  of  Ade,  the  railway  runs  across 
seven  moraines ;  and  the  railway  firom  Lourdes  to  Pan  is  cut,  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Peyrouse,  through  glacial  deposits.  The  Lake  of  Lourdes  is  a 
glacial  lake,  barred  by  a  moraine,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  erratic 
boulders  proceeding  from  the  high  Pyrenean  mountains.  Some  of  the 
boulders  are  of  large  dimensions :  thus  one  of  them,  between  tiie  lake  and 
the  village  of  Poueyferr€,  is  thirty  feet  in  length,  twenty-three  feet  in  width, 
and  eleven  feet  in  height.  This  lake  of  Lourdes,  smrounded  by  hills  oovoed 
with  briars,  reminds  one  in  many  respects  of  the  small  lakes  of  Scotland. 


MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 


Water  Supply  of  London, — ^Mr.  Ormsby,  C.K,  has  proposed  a  plan  for 
obtaining  the  water-supply  of  London,  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  its 
originality  than  for  its  practicability.  Starting  from  the  idea  that  all  water 
which  has  passed  through  strata  of  earth  is  more  or  less  contaminated,' Mr. 
Ormsby  proposes  to  construct  non-absorbent  receiving  beds,  by  which^the 
entire  rainfall  will  be  collected  in  the  same  condition  of  purity  as  whcoi  it 
reaches  the  earth.  '^  The  arrangement  of  the  ooUectiog  surfaces  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  chess-board,  where  each  square  would  represent  a  collecting 
basin,  the  centre  of  which  would  be  two  feet  lower  than  the  sides.  The 
lines  between  those  squares  would  represent  waUs  12  inches  thick^'built 
about  2  feet  high,  and  filled  in  behind  with  earth  to  such  a  height  as  to 
admit  a  bed  of  concrete  being  laid  upon  it,  so  that  its  upper  surface  may  slope 
from  the  edge  of  the  wall  to  the  centre  of  the  basin.  Upon  tins  bed  of  concrete, 
Bangor  or  other  equally  good  and  durable  slates  are  proposed  to  be  laid,  set 
in  cement;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  waterwo^  are  completed,  so'thatthe 
entire  rainfall  will  immediately  flow  off  into  the  central  pipe  or  diamber 
which  communicates  with  the  receiving  reservoir."  Thus,  in  place  of  being 
driven  to  the  sources  of  the  Severn  or  Thames,  or  to  the  lakes  of  Westmore- 
land, for  his  supply  of  water,  Mr.  Ormsby  would  exect  his  ooUecting^beds 
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anywhere  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  London^  where  the  atmosphere  is  suffi- 
ciently pure;  and  obtain  his  water  direct  and  uncontaminated  from  the 
clouds. 

Dynamicd  Transmission  of  Power, — Of  all  the  recent  mechanical  inven- 
tions exhibited  at  Paris^  probably  none  is  destined  to  more  important  appli- 
cations,  or  has  required  a  greater  amount  of  practical  skill  in  its  deyelopment^ 
than  the  system  for  the  transmission  of  motive  power  to  great  distances,  by 
means  of  bands  of  endless  wire  rope^  exhibited  by  M.  Hiru.  The  single 
novelty  of  principle,  if  such  it  can  be  termed;  is  the  substitution  of  velocity 
for  weight  in  the  rope  j  but  the  devices  by  which  the  system  is  carried  out, 
so  as  to  obviate  losses  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  injurious  wear  on  the 
other,  are  of  the  highest  merit.  For  transmitting  120  h.p.,  M.  Hiru  adopts 
a  rope  only  0*4  Inches  diameter,  passing  ovet  pulleys  13  or  14  feet  diameter, 
and  making  100  revolutions  per  minute.  With  these  proportions,  inter- 
mediate supports  are  not  required  for  less  distances  than  160  yards.  He 
estimates  the  loss  of  power  in  transmitting  120  h.p.  a  distance  of  12  miles 
at  only  21  h.p.  The  system  has  received  considerable  development  in 
France,  having  been  applied  already  in  400  instances.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  invention  wiU  be  found  in  Engineering  for  June  14. 

Rifled  Small  Arms. — ^The  Government  have  now  experimented  upon  up- 
wards of  80  breech-loading  rifles,  sent  in  for  competition  with  the  Snider 
gun.  In  the  trials  for  rapidity  of  fire,  the  time  required  to  discharge  at  a 
target  12  rounds  of  ammunition  varied  from  89  seconds  (Soper  rifle,  with 
Boxer  cartridge)  to  123  seconds. 

Gimpowder  Magasines."^Jn  reply  to  the  Commission,  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment after  the  Erith  explosion  in  1864,  to  report  on  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  taken  for  the  safe  storage  of  gunpowder  in  magazines,  Mr.  Mallet 
has  written  a  most  interesting  letter  on  the  effects  of  the  explosion  of  large 
masses  of  gunpowder,  and  on  the  lawB  of  the  propagation  of  the  aerial  and 
earth  vraves  which  carry*  destruction  to  neighbouring  objects.  The  letter 
will  be  found  in  the  Engineer  of  June  14.  Mr.  Mallet  does  not  think  that 
great  destruction  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  elastic  wave  of  shock  propa- 
gated throiigh  the  earth,  except  within  a  very  limited  area  round  the  focus. 
To  protect  the  surrounding  country  from  the  effects  of  the  aerial  wave,  he 
suggests  the  construction  of  a  large  permanent  traverse  or  bank,  in  the 
shadow  of  which  surrounding  objects  would  be  secure  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  aerial  wave.  In  order  that  this  traverse  may  stand,  it  must  be  with- 
out the  sphere  of  explosion,  within  which  the  effect  of  the  explosion  is  to 
form  a  paraboloidal  crater  in  the  earth  on  whose  surface  it  is  exploded.  The 
inner  slope  should  have  an  inclination  fixed  by  the  asymptotes  of  the  curve 
representing  the  section  of  the  excavated  crater.  In  fact,  the  magazine  should 
stand  in  the  centre  of  a  conic  frustum,  or  itonnoir. 

Hot  Air  Engine, — ^An  interesting  and  novel  form  of  air-engine,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Shaw  at  Paris,  has  been  experimented  upon  with  the  following 
results: — 

Duration  of  experiment,  7  hours. 

Average  work  ^dicated),  22  h.p. 

Total  fuel  used  (deductii^  20  lbs.  remaining  unbumt,  and  18  lb&  wood 
for  lighting),  222  lbs. 

Average  quantity  of  fuel  per  h.p.  per  hour,  1*4  lbs. 
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It  will  be  seen,  that,  so  for  as  economy  of  fuel  is  concerned,  this  engine 
attains  an  efficiency  hardly  ever  reached  in  a  heat-engine,  ordinary  steam- 
engines  requiring  4|  bs.  of  coal  per  h.p.  per  hour,  and  the  best  marine 
engines  2  j  lbs.  The  common  vice  of  air-engines,  of  inefficiency  in  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  from  the  furnace  to  the  air,  Mr.  Shaw  obviates  by  passing 
ihe  whole  of  the  products  of  combustion  through  the  cylinder ;  and  to  this, 
doubtless,  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  efficiency  of  this  engine.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  practical  difficulties  which  beset  the  use  of  air 
at  a  high  temperature  have  been  overcome.  The  engine  has  been  working 
for  two  montiis  in  the  Exhibition,  apparently  without  any  irremediable 
defect  Professor  Rankine  has  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Engineer  a 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  action  of  engines  of  this  kind. 

SoUd  and  Laminated  Armour' Plates, — ^We  have  from  time  to  time  noticed 
those  results  of  the  experiments  against  armour-plates  which  can  more 
strictly  be  considered  as  new  scientific  facts ;  we  may,  therefore,  mention 
that  recent  experiments  have  given  a  distinct  measure  of  the  relative  resist- 
ance of  solid  armour  as  used  universally  in  this  country,  and  the  laminated 
armour,  or  armour  of  superposed  plates,  generally  adopted  in  America.  In 
the  earlier  English  experiments  with  cast-iron  Armstrong  shot,  the  laminated 
armour  proved  to  be  most  materially  weaker  than  solid  armour,  but  in  the 
recent  experiments  with  chilled  iron  Palliser  shot  with  ogival  formed  heads, 
the  difierence^  although  still  marked,  is  not  so  great  Three  7-inch  targets 
were  erected,  one  consisting  of  a  solid  plate,  another  of  two  3f-inch  plates, 
the  third  of  three  2^inch  plates.  WitJi  the  7-inch  gun  and  Palliser  shot,  a 
charge  of  15}  lbs.  was  required  to  penetrate  the  solid  plate ;  14  lbs.  to  pene- 
trate the  target  of  two  plates ;  and  13  lbs.  to  penetrate  the  taiget  of  three 
plates.    The  work  done  in  each  case  is  proportional  to  the  charge. 

Strength  of  Iron  and  Steely  when  subject  to  Vibration  and  repeated  Changes  of 
Load, — M.  Wohler  has  made  some  important  experiments  on  this  subject^ 
eome  of  the  results  of  which,  with  diagrams  of  the  apparatus  employed,  may 
be  found  in  Migineering,  August  23.  When  bars  were  placed  so  as  to  be 
strained  alternately  by  tension  and  compression,  as  is  the  case  with  axlea^ 
the  iron  bars  broke  ultimately  with  8  to  9  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  steel 
bars  with  12  to  15  tons.  When  the  repeated  strains  were  in  one  directioa 
only,  the  iron  required  15  to  18  tons,  and  the  steel  22}  to  25  tons  tension. 
These  bars  were  strained  transversely.  Bars  subjected  to  simple  tension  gave 
similar  results. 

Mont  Cenis  BaUway, — ^This  railway,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  these  notes,  is  now  nearly  complete,  the  .first  engine  and  train 
having  successfully  made  the  passage  from  St.  Michel  to  Susa,  orossing  the 
mountain  barrier  between  France  and  Italy  at  an  elevation  of  6,700  feet  above 
the  sea. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCR 


Muscular  Contraction  studied  under  the  Microscope, — ^The  myograph  which 
M.  Maiey  employed  in  investigating  the  nature  of  muscular  contraction  i^ 
said  by  M.  Rouget  to  give  very  unsatisfactory  results.    The  opinion  which 
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M.  Rooget  expresses  is  that  muscular  contraction  does  not  consist  of  a  series 
of  snccessive  shocks  or  yibrations.  On  the  contrary;  he  says,  the  muscles 
of  living  animals  in  a  state  of  sustained  contraction,  appear  perfectly  motion- 
lesB  when  examined  by  the  microscope.  The  undulations  traced  by  the 
myograph  exist,  according  to  M.  Kouget,  only  during  the  period  of  variable 
contraction,  when  the  exciting  influence  has  not  displayed  sufficient  in- 
tensity to  call  the  muscle  into  complete  contraction.  When,  for  example, 
a  powerful  electric  current  is  substituted  for  a  weak  one,  the  vibrations, 
before  evident,  entirely  disapear,  the  muscle  remaining  in  a  perfectly  rigid 
state. 

The  Bdatwn  of  Cow-pox  to  SmaU-pax, — ^The  report  which  M.  Danet 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  contains  the  following 
conclusions  :-T-l.  Cow-pox  and  small-pox  are  two  distinct  maladies. 
2.  Cow-pox  does  not  predispose  the  patient  to  any  affection.  3.  There 
is  no  relation  between  typhoid  fever  and  small-pox.  4.  The  vaccine 
matter  after  a  time  loses  its  anti-variolic  properties.  5.  The  vaccine 
matter  is  a  better  preventative  of  small-pox  than  the  variolous  matter. 
6.  Vaccine  matter  should  be  renewed.  7.  Predisposition  to  small-pox  is 
greater  among  the  young  and  aged  than  among  the  middle-aged.  8.  Be- 
vaccination  is  essential.  9.  Even  those  who  have  had  small-pox  should  be 
vaccinated.  10.  In  passing  through  the  organism,  the  vaccine  matter 
borrows  certain  of  the  matters  from  the  constitution ;  vaccination,  therefore, 
from  arm  to  arm  may  be  objectionable.  11.  The  febrile  state  is  unfavourable 
to  the  satisfactory  action  of  the  vaccine  matter. — ^Vide  L^Itutitut,  July  3. 

Secondary  Electro-motive  Power  of  Nerves, — ^The  memoir  which  Signer 
Matteucci  has  published  is  likely  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscure 
phenomena  of  secretion.  The  Italian  physiologist  finds  that  this  secondary 
force  is  far  more  powerful,  and  exerts  a  more  decided  influence,  in  chemico- 
vital  operations  than  is  generally  believed. 

SecUon  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerves, — ^In  a  paper  read  before  the  SocUtS 
Fhthmathiqm  of  Paris^  M.  Yulpian  has  shown  that  unless  both  nerves  are 
divided  at  the  same  time  the  consequence  is  not  fatal.  He  states  that  no 
danger  follows  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  when  an  interval  of  a 
few  weeks  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  section  of  the  right  nerve  and 
that  of  the  left  one.  He  reports  the  following  experiment : — On  October  5, 
1865, 1  divided  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve  of  a  dog  in  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  and  then  brought  the  two  ends  together  with  a  suture.  On  March  15, 
1866, 1  performed  a  similar  operation  on  the  left  nerve.  The  results  of  the 
operation  were  vomiting  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  restoration  to  health  in 
a  month  after  the  operation. — Eeport  of  Meeting  of  SocUtS  PhUomathiquef 
August  3. 

A  New  Theory  of  Tuberculosis, — M.  Lebert  has  just  stated  the  singular 
hypotheds  that  tuberculosLs  is  caused  by  a  constriction  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

Experiments  on  Inflammation  of  the  Liver,— The  experiment  of  Herr 
Holme  is  an  erroneous  one.  He  draws  a  silk  thread  through  a  living 
animal's  liver.  After  a  few  days  he  removes  it,  and  examines  the  cells 
adherent  to  and  entangled  in  its  filaments.  From  the  results  obtained  by 
microscopic  examination  of  these  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  liveri 
TOL.  VI. — ^NO.  XXY.  L  L 
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inflammation  makes  most  progress  along  the  line  of  hepatic  cells,  and  is  less 
or  more  impeded  by  the  connecting  tissue. — Vide  UlndiJbut^  August  28. 

ExpenmmU  <m  L^mmation  of  the  Trachea. — ^M.  W.  Heitz,  of  St.  Peten- 
burg;  has  published  a  paper  on  the  croup-like  inflammation  of  the  trachea 
(windpipe)  produced  artificially.  The  experiments  made  by  the  author  are 
of  interest  The  membrane  was  irritated  artificially,  and  the  inflanunation 
followed  the  irritation  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  first  effect  was  the 
production  of  a  series  of  new  cells,  which,  according  to  the  author,  were 
eyidently  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  trachea.  Subsequently  there 
occurred  coagulation  of  fibrine  in  the  interstices  of  these  cells.  Thus  there 
was  formed  a  network  of  delicate  filaments,  whose  meshes  contained  cells. 
These  cells,  when  separated  by  means  of  needles,  and  examined  under  the 
microscope,  were  found  to  be  simple  spherical  bodies  unprolonged  into 
filaments,  as  is  sometimes  seen.  It  was  foimd  that  at  a  later  period  the 
tracheal  rings  became  also  more  or  less  affected. 

Poisonous  Action  of  Bromide  of  Potassium, — ^The  experiments  of  MM. 
Eulenberg  and  Guttman  show  that  the  action  of  bromide  of  potaasium  is 
upon  the  heart,  whi^,  in  larger  doses,  it  paralyses.  These  physiologists 
injected  a  solution  of  the  bromide,  containing  2  to  4  grammes  (from  30  to 
40  grains  troy)  beneath  the  skin  of  dogs,  and  found  it  produce  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  hearty  together  with  diminution  of  sensibility,  and  of 
the  power  of  voluntary  movement.  Death  followed  in  from  ten  to  forty 
minutes,  being  caused  invariably  by  paralysb  of  the  heart  This  result  was 
confirmed  by  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  frogs  and  other  animals. 

Liihig's  Food  for  Infants, — The  statement  made  to  the  French  Academy 
some  weeks  since  concerning  Baron  liebig^s  soup  for  children  was  likely  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  this  excellent  form  of  artificial  diet  M.  Depanl 
alleged  that  four  children,  fed  from  their  birth  with  Liebig's  food,  had  all 
died  from  its  effects.  The  Academy,  having  communicated  with  Baron 
Liebig,  received  the  explanation  of  the  deaths.  The  food  had  been  improperly 
prepared.  As  the  preparation  is,  therefore,  one  of  importance,  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  all  the  difficulties  and  possible  errors  are  fully  gone  into  in  a 
recent  paper  by  Herr  Pfeuffer.  This  paper  is  styled  Liebig s  Stgape  fur 
Siiuglinge,  and  is  published  in  Aerztlic?ies  InteUtgenz-BkUt,  Na  31. 

Does  Mercury  produce  Increased  Secretion  of  Bile  f — ^This  was  the  question 
asked,  but  not  answered,  by  a  committee  formed  last  winter  in  Edinburgh. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  Professors  Christison  and  Maclagan,  of  the 
Edinburgh  University;  Dr.  Rogers,  formerly  of  St  Petersburg;  Dra. 
Ilutherf(»rd,  Gtungee,  and  Frazer,  assistants  in  the  Edinburgh  Univerrity ; 
and  Professor  Bennett,  the  Chairman  and  Eeporter.  After  studying  all  ih»t 
had  been  previously  published  by  authors  (an  account  of  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Rogers),  the  Committee  proceeded  to  make  further  experi- 
ments on  dogs,  the  animals  which  had  been  found  best  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
These  experiments  were  carefully  conducted  by  Drs.  Rutherford  and  Chongee, 
occasionally  assisted  by  Dr.  Fitizer,  and  superintended  by  the  Committee. 
Professor  Bennett  gave  the  results  of  four  series  of  experiments  as  to  the 
amount  of  bile  secreted,  with  and  without  mercury.  In  each  case  the 
weight  of  the  animal  was  ascertained,  a  tertiary  fistula  formed,  the  amount 
of  food  ascertained  and  analysed,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  for  twenty-four 
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hours  measured^  and  its  solids  and  salts  ascertained.  Tables  were  exHbited 
in  wliich  the  results  arrived  at  were  estimated  in  relation  to  each  kilogramme 
of  dung  and  of  food.  The  greatest  variations  were  found  to  exist  in  the 
amount  of  bile  secreted  daily,  independently  of  the  amount  of  food  or  other 
obvious  cause.  The  same  fact  was  observed  when  mercury  was  given.  No 
conclusions^  however,  were  drawn,  as  further  researches  were  required  before 
so  intricate  and  difficult  a  subject  could  be  sufficiently  investigated. — Vide 
Mqiort  presented  to  British  Association, 

Influence  of  Heat  on  Muscular  Contraction, — ^A  very  valuable  paper  has 
been  laid  before  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Chmoutevitch,  in  which  the 
author  showB  that  heat  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  determination  of  muscular 
contraction  than  is  generally  supposed.  M.  Chmoutevitch  conducted  his 
experiments  on  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  frog,  and  has  arrived  at  these  con- 
clusions : — ^1.  The  mechanical  power  of  the  muscle  increases  up  to  30®  to  33® 
(Centigrade  P),  according  to  its  length  and  tension.  2.  If  the  temperature 
be  raised  above  33®,  the  power  of  the  muscle  diminishes,  until,  as  the  tempe- 
rature becomes  higher,  a  point  is  arrived  at  which  may  be  called  the  zero  of 
work.  3.  In  experimenting  with  two  muscles  which,  in  .all  but  temperature, 
aie  under  like  conditions,  it  is  found  that  the  one  submitted  to  the  higher 
temperature  loses  its  power  of  contraction  more  rapidly  than  the  other.  4. 
The  total  work  of  a  muscle  (represented  by  the  weight  it  can  sustain)  is 
always  greater  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  temperature.  5.  The  explanation  of 
the  increase  of  mechanical  work  during  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  found 
in  this  fact,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle  increases  with  the  temperature. 

Is  there  Animal  Electricity  f — M.  Schultz-Schultzenstein  answers,  there 
is  not.  According  to  this  savant,  the  researches  of  Matteucci,  Dubois, 
Keymond,  Eemak,  Hadcliffe,  and  others  are  val  ueless,  and  arose  out  of  a 
blunder  (!).  M.  Schultzenstein  believes  that  the  electric  indications  which 
have  been  attributed  by  physiologists  to  the  vital  action  of  the  tissues,  are 
simply  the  consequence  of  the  salt  and  water  used  in  their  experiments.  He 
is  somewhat  dogmatic  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  among  other 
startling  statements  occurs  the  assertion  that  ^^Vilectriciti  animale  est  une 
iUusion."  He  lays  down  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  The  supposition  that 
living  muscle  produces  electricity  is  incorrect.  If  needles  be  plunged  into 
the  foot  of  a  living  animal  and  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  galvano- 
meter no  deflection  of  the  needle  occurs. — 2,  Muscles  removed  from  the  body 
g^ve  evidence  of  electricity,  but  this  is  because  of  the  combination  of  the 
decomposing  tissue  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. — 3,  Salt  water  causes  the 
galvanometer  needle  to  be  very  decidedly  deflected.  This  explains  why  meat 
like  pork  which  is  salted  gives  evidence  of  electricity.— -4.  The  supposed 
electric  current  in  the  himian  muscle  is  solely  caused  by  the  salt  water  in 
contact  with  the  tissue. — 5.  In  diseased  structures  the  electric  current  is 
derived  from  the  decomposing  tissues. — 6.  The  electricity  of  the  secretions 
is  similarly  produced. — ^Vide  Comptes  Hendus,  August  26. 

A  Photo-sphymograph, — ^At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Ac^emy,  on  the 
I9th  of  August,  M.  Ozanam  gave  a  description  of  a  new  contrivance,  some- 
what like  that  employed  in  an  observatory,  for  registering  the  .movements  of 
the  pulse.  It  is  a  modification  of  M.  Masey's  Sphymograph,  a  tube  of  mer- 
cury being  substituted  for  the  indicator.    The  pulsations  being  communicated 
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to  the  column  of  mercury,  the  elevation  and  depression  of  this  latter  throw 
shadows  on  a  reyolving  sheet  of  photographic  paper  and  are  thus  re- 
corded. 

The  Coagtdatum  of  the  Blood, — With  a  degree  of  moral  courage  which 
we  fear  few  of  our  savants  would  venture  to  show,  Dr.  Hichardson  has  with- 
drawn his  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  he  announced  that  recent  research  showed  the  ammonia 
hypothesis  to  be  no  longer  tenable,  and  he  therefore  begged  to  withdraw  it 
Experiments  which  he  had  lately  made  on  the  influence  of  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  on  albuminous  and  fibrinous  fluids,  have  shown  to  him  that  the 
process  of  coagulation  in  these  fluids  is  due  to  a  conmiunication  of  caloric 
force  to  them,  and  to  a  physical  or  molecular  change,  determined  by  the 
condition  of  their  constituent  water.  Thus  all  substances  which  possess  the 
power  of  holding  blood  in  the  fluid  condition,  through  fixed  alkalies,  various 
soluble  salts,  and  volatile  alkali,  in  every  respect  act  after  the  manner  of  cold. 
They  render  latent  so  much  heat,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  heat  the  fibrine 
remains  fluid.  In  the  opposite  sense,  every  substance  which  combines  with 
water  and  produces  condensation,  with  liberation  of  heat,  quickens  coagula- 
tion. The  direct  effects  of  heat  and  cold  illustrate  the  same  truth,  and 
upon  these  facts  turn  the  differences  of  coagulation  in  animals  of  different 
temperatiu'es.  Those  of  our  philosophers  who  work  for  reputation  alone 
(not  a  few),  may  think  a  recantation  like  that  of  Dr.  Richardson's  rather  a 
perilous  proceeding.  To  some  small  minds  it  may  seem  so.  We  venture  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  step  Dr.  Richardson  has  taken  redounds  in  the 
highest  manner  to  his  credit,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  only  add  another 
honour  to  a  name  which  has  always  been  associated  with  that  honest  pursuit 
of  science  which  results  from  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  truth, 

Vulpian^s  Experiments  on  the  Heart. — M.  Vulpian  lately  described  to  the 
Society  PhUomaihtque  his  curious  experiments  on  dogs.  These  experiments 
were  conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  origin  and  cause  of 
inflammation  of  the  heart.  In  each  case  the  animal  was  laid  on  its  back,  and 
the  flesh  having  been  opened  with  a  scalpel  just  over  the  point  at  which  the 
apex  of  the  heart  strikes  the  chest,  a  trochar  was  driven  into  the  cavity  of 
the  heart.  This  being  effected,  small  portions  of  copper  wire,  pieces  of  wood, 
and  so  forth,  were  introduced  into  the  heart,  and  the  instrument  was  then 
removed.  The  animals  being  then  released,  some  of  them  died  and  some 
recovered.  Post-mortem  examination  showed  that  in  both  cases  the  wires 
had  penetrated  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  in  others  had  been  forced  by 
the  blood-current  into  the  arteries,  in  some  of  which  their  further  passage 
was  obstructed.  In  one  instance,  tiie  copper  wire  lodged  in  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  produced  a  well-marked  endo-arteritis,  con^sting  of  a  softening 
of  the  walls,  fissure  of  the  inner  membrane,  and  a  sort  of  vegetation. 
— Report  of  meeting  of  the  Society  PhUomathiquey  July  6. 

The  catise  of  Odeomalacea  is  thus  explained  by  M.  Drivon  in  a  paper 
published  in  .the  Gazette  Midiccde  de  Lyon^  for  July : — ^The  diseased  bones 
contain  lactates,  and  probably  lactic  add  in  considerable  quantity ;  these 
help  to  dissolve  the  earthy  carbonates  and  phosphates,  which  being  then 
resorbed,  produce  the  softened  condition  characteristic  of  this  malady. 

The  Poison  of  the  Spotted  Salamander. — The  poisonous  substance  of  the 
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secretion  of  the  Saiamandra  maculata  has  heen  chemically  examined  by  M. 
Zalesky.  M.  Zalesky  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  active  principle;  which  is 
an  amorphous  colourless  mass  soluble  in  water.  M.  Zalesky  calls  i£  salaman- 
drine,  and  states  that  it  possesses,  in  an  intense  degree^  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  secretion  from  which  it  is  extracted. 


METALLURGY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  MINING. 

Aluminium  Bronze  in  Machineiy. — M.  Ilulot,  of  the  French  Imperial  Mint, 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  perforating  tools  employed  in  the 
division  of  postage-stamps,  are  rapidly  blunted  by  the  gum  used  to  render 
the  stamp  adhesive.  Indeed,  so  rapidly  is  the  effect  produced,  that  after  a 
few  hours'  work  the  tools,  instead  of  piercing  the  paper,  only  crush  it.  M. 
Hulot  replaces  the  steel  by  aluminium-bronze  at  10  per  cent,  and  the  new 
tool,  striking  126,000  blows  per  day,  or  180,000,000  holes,  has  worked  for 
several  months  without  need  of  repairs.  Aluminium-bronze  does  not  unite 
freely  with  solder  by  the  old  process  j  but  if  we  take  equal  quantities  of 
zinc-amalgam  and  common  solder,  aluminium-bronze  can  be  admirably  sol- 
dered together  by  it.  This  solder  becomes  better,  again,  if  it  is  alloyed  with 
once  or  twice  its  weight  of  tin.  Thus  there  are  three  excellent  solders — 
1st,  solder  with  half  its  weight  of  amalgam ;  2nd,  with  a  fourth  j  3rd, 
with  an  eighth. 

The  Manufacture  of  Zinc, — ^A  paper  on  the  relative  value  of  the  Belgian 
and  Sileifian  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc  has  lately  appeared  in 
the  Berg-  und  IliiUen-Zeitung  (1867,  No.  24).  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  Belgian  furnaces,  with  sixty  retorts,  in  seven  or  eight  horizontal  rows, 
require  less  fuel,  have  a  more  intense  heat,  a  quicker  process,  and  a  greater 
yield,  than  the  Silesian  apparatus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Silesian 
furnaces  require  less  skilful  workmen,  but  bum  a  smaller  quantity  of  coal. 
The  Silesian  process  extracts  more  zinc  from  the  ore,  whilst  the  Belgian 
furnaces  have  for  a  given  time  a  greater  productiveness.  When  the  ore 
forms  tough  slags,  the  Silesian  method  is  preferable. 

The  Economisation  of  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Copper  Smelting. — At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  P.  Spence  gave  an  account  of  a  pro- 
cess for  saving  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  seems  likely  to  come  into  use. 
The  following  is  the  plan  adopted : — In  the  calcining  furnace  sulphur  and 
arsenic  are  dissipated  into  the  air,  but  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  remains, 
which  in  the  smelting  furnace  sinks  below  the  silicate  of  iron,  to  be  run  off 
with  the  copper,  and  afterwards,  when  the  regulus  is  again  calcined,  more  of 
the  sulphiir  is  given  off.  By  catching  this  vapour  of  sulphur  in  a  draught 
of  heated  air  passed  along  the  furnaces,  the  sulphurous  acid  which  is  formed 
is  introduced  into  the  leading  chambers,  when  it  is  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  Perseherg  Iron  Mines,  Sweden, — Dr.  C.  Le  Neve  Foster  read  a  paper 
on  the  above,  before  the  British  Association  at  Dundee.  The  author  de- 
scribed some  important  deposits  of  magnetic  iron-ore  which  are  now  being 
worked  near  Philipstadt,  in  Sweden.    The  ore  occurs  in  beds,  which  follow 
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the  various  contortions  of  the  surrounding  rocks.  It  is  found  in  HiQleflindt 
— a  rock  which  is  considered  by  the  Swedish  geologists  to  be  a  compact 
Tariety  of  gneiss.  The  ore  is  always  accompanied  by  a  rock  consisting  of 
garnet;  hornblende,  augite,  and  epidote.  The  author  compared  the  large 
deposits  of  Perseberg  to  ''a  deposit  at  the  Crown's  Bock,  Botallack  Mine, 
near  l^t.  Just,  Cornwall,  where  magnetite  is  accompanied  by  the  same 
minerals,  and  occurs  under  the  same  conditions  as  at  Perseberg,  only  on  a 
much  smaller  scale. 

Analysis  for  Black  Spindle, — At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Frendi 
Academy,  M.  Pisani  gave  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  a  black  spinelle  from 
the  Haute  Loire.  The  specimen  was  remarkable  from  its  crystalline  fc^m, 
which  was  that  of  an  octohedral  pyramid,  and  it  is  found  also  in  the  igneous 
rocks  of  Auvergne.    The  following  is  its  composition : — 

Alumina 59-06 

Ferric  oxide 10-72 

Ferrous  oxide 13-60 

Magnesia 17-20 

Coppei*-Nickel  Alloy, — ^The  following  method  for  the  production  of  this 
alloy  has  been  described  by  M.  Stromeyer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Chemical 
NewSy  and  is  that  in  general  use  at  Dittenburg  Nassau : — ^1.  Itaw  mdtmg : 
roasting  the  ore,  and  smelting  it  to  coarse  metal.  2.  Concentration  mdUng  : 
roasting  the  coarse  metal,  and  smelting  it  to  concentration  of  a  regulus.^  3. 
Mefmng  meUmg :  separation  of  the  iron  from  the  concentrated  regulu8.1  .'4. 
Boasting  and  reducing  process :  transformation  of  the  regulus  into  oxides  of 
copper  and  nickel  by  roasting,  and  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  copper- 
nickel.  The  further  detuls  of  the  processes  will  be  found  in  the  Chetmcal 
News,  August  2. 

Composition  of  Specular  Iron, — The  following  result  of  the  analysis  of 
the  iron  used  for  cast-steel  cannons  has  been  given  in  a  Gentian  chemical 
jonmaL    The  specimen  was  dissolyed  by  electrolysis  in  hydrochloric  acid : — 

Carbon 3-758 

Iron 87-997 

Manganese 6-555 

Phosphorus 0-578 

Silicon 0-497 

Sulphur 0-171 

Calcium 0-127 

Copper 0-120 

Arsenic 0118 

Magnesium 0*052 

Antimony 0-027 

Silver,  lead,  bismuth       ......  trace. 

Tide  Annalen  der  ChenUe,  bd.  140,  p.  180. 

Bussian  Mineralogy, — ^The  French  Academy  has  been  presented  by  M. 
Kokscharow  with  the  fifth  volume  of  his  MateriaHen  zur  Minerahgie  Bmss-- 
lands. 
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Petrdlewnfor  Steam  Engines, — Some  experiments  have  been  lately  made 
in  America  whicli  seem  to  show  tliat  petroleum  has  many  advantages  as  a 
fiiel  over  coaL  A  gmiboat  called  the  Palos  was  used  for  the  experiments. 
She  had  been  built  for  the  Government;  to  make  a  speed  of  eight  knots  an 
houT;  and  with  coal  could  never  be  forced  beyond  that.  First  she  was  tied 
to  the  dock;  and  the  possibility  of  getting-up  steam  with  petroleum  was 
demonstrated.  She  was  then  sent  on  a  trial  trip  down  the  harbour.  Steam 
was  got  up  with  petroleum  in  25  minutes,  and  the  Palos  steamed  down  the 
harbour  and  back,  a  distance  of  25  nautical  miles,  in  1  hour  and  55  minutes. 
In  making  this  trip  she  consjmied  but  four  barrels  of  petroleum.  The  fires 
aie  reported  to  be  kindled  and  extinguished  with  nearly  the  same  ease  aa 
lighting  and  extinguishing  a  gas-burner.  The  furnaces  of  the  Palos, 
originally  built  for  burning  coal,  were  fitted  at  comparatively  small  expense 
with  burners,  to  which  the  petroleum  was  led  by  pipes  firom  the  tanks  on 
deck.  The  burners,  by  their  own  heat,  turn  the  petroleum  in  the  pipes  into 
gas,  and  in  this  form  it  is  burnt.  The  flames  produced  are  intensely  hot, 
and  the  petroleum  burnt  on  the  trip  produced  as  much  steam  as  20  times  its 
bulk  in  coals — a  great  saving  of  room  in  ocean  voyages.  The  dangerous 
properties  of  the  petroleum  appear  to  be  the  only  drawback  to  its  use  in  this 
way,  for  coal-burning  furnaces  can  be  adapted  to  its  use  at  but  a  trifling 
expense.  The  supply  of  petroleum  is  now  so  much  greater  than  the  demand 
that,  even  with  three-fourths  of  the^  wells  in  the  producing  regions  ab  an- 
doned,  it  can  be  bought  for  2d,  a  gallon.  Its  cheapness  is,  therefore,  another 
strong  inducement  to  use  it  for  generating  steam. 

Anticntstation  Mixture  for  Boilers, — ^The  following  recipe  is  given  in  a 
number  of  Eisner's  chemisch-technische  Notizen : — 125  kilos,  of  ciystalHsed 
chloride  of  barium  dissolved  in  50  kilos,  of  water  with  addition  of  25  kilos, 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1*20).  To  every  1000  litres  =  1  cubic 
m^tre  =  35*5  cubic  feet  English,  15  litres  of  this  add  solution  should  be 
applied. 

Constittdion  of  Fire-Clays, — ^In  a  paper  published  in  a  late  number  of 
SiUiman^s  Jotsmaly  Messrs.  Johnson  iond  Blake  state  that  compounds,  such  as 
pipe-clay,  fire-clay,  and  kaolin,  all  contain  a  peculiar  crystalline  substance, 
which  they  term  kaolinite.  Seen  under  the  microscope  by  reflected  light 
these  days  appear  white,  but  when  the  light  is  sent  through  them  they  appear 
translucent  Interspersed  among  the  particles  may  be  seen  curiously  plate- 
shaped  particles  0*0001  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

Blast  Furnace. — It  is  stated  in  the  Bevue  Universelle  that  Morgan's  method 
of  increasing  the  production  of  ^blast-furnaces  sixfold,  is  by  giving  them 
•  greater  dimensions,  for  instance,  9^  metres  in  diameter,  blowing  into  the 
furnace  by  12  tuyeres.  A  hollow  cone  is  besides  constructed  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  by  means  of  which  a  blast  is  also  intro- 
duced into  the  furnace. 

Artificial  Oold, — ^The  alloy  bearing  this  name  has  recentiy  attracted  some 
attention  in  this  coimtry  from  the  supposition  that  its  employment  is  likely 
to  benefit  on  tin  and  copper  workers.  A  contemporary  gives  the  following 
account  of  it : — ^It  is  composed  of  pure  copper,  100  parts;  pure  tin,  17 
parts;  magnesia,  6  parts;  tartar  of  conmierce,  9  parts;  sal  ammoniac, 
3*6  parts ;  and  quicklime,  1*6  part.    The  copper  is  first  melted,  then  the 
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lime,  magnesia,  sal  ammoniac,  and  tartar  are  added,  little  at  a  time,  and 
the  whole  is  briskly  stirred  for  about  half-an-hour,  so  as  to  mix  thoroughly, 
after  which  the  tin  is  thrown  on  the  surfiEuse  in  small  grains,  stirring  until 
entirely  fused.  The  crucible  is  now  covered,  and  the  fusion  kept  up  for 
about  thirty-five  minutes,  when  the  dross  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  allay 
found  ready  for  use.  It  is  quite  malleable  and  ductile,  and  may  be  drawn, 
stamped,  chased,  beaten  into  powder,  or  into  leaves,  like  gold-leafl  In  all 
of  which  conditions  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  gold  even  by  good  judges, 
except  by  its  inferior  weight  The  alloy  has  already  been  largely  applied  in 
the  United  States,  and  requires  only  to  be  known  in  Great  Britain  to  become 
a  favourite. — ^Vide  the  Engineer,  July  19. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Clasmfication  cf  Meteoiiies, — A  classification  of  meteorites  which  will  be 
found  useful  by  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  these  bodies,  has  been  given 
by  M.  Daubr^  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Academy  in  July.  M. 
I>aubr^  divides  all  meteorites  into  two  primary  groups,  Siderites  and  Ajide- 
ritea — the  former  being  characterised  by  the  presence  of  metallic  iron,  and 
the  latter  by  its  absence.  The  Asiderites  contains  one  group  only,  which  is 
termed  Asideres,  The  Siderites  are  divided  into  two  sections :  in  the  first 
the  specimens  do  not  enclose  stony  particles,  and  in  this  we  find  the  g^roup 
of  Holosideres ;  in  the  second  both  iron  and  stony  matter  are  present  This, 
then,  includes  two  groups :  Sysdderes,  in  which  the  iron  is  seen  as  a  con- 
tinuous mass ;  and  Sporadosideres,  in  which  the  iron  is  present  in  the  form 
of  scattered  grains, 

A  Town  toithout  Ozone, — From  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
since  1862  by  the  Hydrometric  Commissioner  of  Lyons  it  would  appear  that 
the  atmosphere  of  this  town  is  devoid  of  ozone.  The  results  more  recentiy 
arrived  at  by  the  officials  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  point  to  the  same  £act 
The  observations  conducted  by  these  workers  have  not  yet  been  published 
in  full.  Meanwhile,  M.  Foumet  gives  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  his 
resumed  observations  at  Lyons  and  the  suburbs,  with  the  co-operation  of 
M.  Lambert  and  Hassinier.  While  ozone  was  very  abundant  at  Sauvage, 
on  the  heights  of  Tarane,  a  range  of  hills  separating  the  basins  of  the  Loire 
and  Rhone,  traces  were  barely  perceptible  once  or  twice  a  month  at  Lyons. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  has  been  often  maintained  that  the  arrival  of  the 
cholera  was  coincident  with  the  disappearance  of  ozone  in  the  air.  The 
example  of  Lyons  does  not  agree  well  with  this  assertion :  this  city  is  not 
subject  to  cholera,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  atmosphere  is  always  deprived 
of  oxygen. — Vide  Foreign  Correspondence,  Chemical  News,  July. 

HainfaU  of  the  IQth  July, — ^In  his  ^'Magazine"  for  August,  Mr.  Symons 
dwells  upon  the  more  remarkable  features  of  this  severe  rainfall.  Without 
attempting  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  some  localities  the  rainfedl  was  twice 
that  of  others,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  he  gives  the  more  striking 
examples.  For  instance,  twice  as  much  run  feU  at  Deptford  as  at  Camden 
Town,  one  having  4  inches  and  the  other  2J,  the  distance  between  the  two 
being  only  seven  miles.    Again,  at  Maidstone;  the  fall  was  equal  to  2*7 
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inches,  while  at  Linton  Park,  seven  miles  off,  the  fall  was  1*5  inches.  At 
Hartlip  the  guages  recorded  over  5  inches  of  rain ;  but  at  Tong,  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  the  records  show  a  fall  of  only  1-64.  As  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Sjmons  does  not  explain  these  singular  differences  between  the  rainfall  of 
contiguous  stations,  but  we  think  the  fact  may  depend  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  ordinary  snownlrift 

Hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean. — At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Meldrum  read  a  paper  pointing  out  facts  of  considerable  meteorolo- 
gical interest  After  showing  how  these  hurricanes  originated  between  the 
S.R  trade  wind  and  N.W.  monsoon,  how  the  wind  in  them  rotated  from  left 
to  right,  or  with  the  hands  of  a  watch,  how  they  travelled  at  first  to  S.W. 
and  then  curved  to  S.  and  S.E.,  Mr.  Meldrum  alluded  to  their  form,  showing 
that  the  wind  blew  spirally,  and  illustrated  the  subject  by  interesting  quo- 
tations from  the  log-book  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  vessel  which,  he 
believed,  belonged  to  the  port  of  Dundee,  and  which  in  May  18C3  had 
scudded  round  and  roimd  the  centre  of  a  revolving  storm  three  times,  at 
the  rate  of  10  to  13  knots,  nearing  the  centre  as  she  went  round  it.  As  the 
S.E.  trade  wind  frequentiy  blew  strongly  over  many  degrees  of  longitude 
during  a  hurricane,  vrith  a  falling  barometer,  it  was  impossible  to  know  the 
bearing  of  the  centre  when  a  vessel  was  in  front  of  a  storm,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  Mr.  Meldrum  could  adduce  instances  of 
great  loss  of  life  and  property  arising  from  vessels  in  those  circumstances 
adopting  the  recommendation  usually  given  of  running  to  the  westward  or 
north-west.  In  could  not  also  be  made  too  widely  known  that  a  large 
portion,  perhaps  the  largest,  of  the.  Josses  caused  by  hurricanes  in  those 
seas  arose  from  the  fact  that  homeward  bound  vessels  took  apparent 
advantage  of  increasing  N.E.  winds  between  l(f  and  16®  S.  and,  nmning  to 
the  south-west,  got  in  front  of  the  storm,  in  which  they  were  often  dis- 
masted, if  they  did  not  founder ;  whereas,  by  lying  to  for  a  few  hours,  or 
proceeding  cautiously  to  the  southward,  the  storm  would  have  been  avoided. 

Singular  ^ects  of  Lightning, — Sir  David  Brewster  has  published  an 
account  of  the  effects  of  lightning  in  Forfarshire  which  is  of  much  interest. 
In  the  summer  of  1827  a  hay-stack  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  stack 
was  on  fire,  but  before  much  of  the  hay  was  consumed  tiie  fire  was  extin- 
guished by  the  farm  servants.  Upon  examining  the  hay-stack,  a  circular 
passage  was  observed  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  with  a 
sharp  instrument  This  circular  passage  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stack,  and  teiTninated  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Captain  Thomson,  of  Mon- 
trose, who  had  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  examined  the  stack,  and  found 
in  the  hole  a  substance  which  he  described  as  resembling  lava.  A  portion 
of  this  substance  was  sent  by  Captain  Thomson  to  Sir  David's  brother.  Dr. 
Brewster,  of  Craig,  who  forwarded  it  to  Sir  David,  vrith  the  preceding  state- 
ment. The  substance  found  in  the  hole  was  a  mass  of  silex  obviously 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  eilex  in  the  hay.  It  had  a  highly  greenish 
tinge,  and  contained  burnt  portions  of  the  hay.  Sir  David  presented  the 
specimen  to  the  museum  of  St  Andrews. 

OhservatioM  on  Atmospheric  Electricity, — ^The  observations  made  at  Kew 
on  this  subject  have  been  contrasted  by  Professor  Everett,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
with  those  made  at  Windsor,  N.S.  The  Kew  observations  referred  to  ex- 
tended from  June  1862  to  May  1864,  inclusive,  and  were  taken  with  Sir 
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Wm.  Thomson's  self-recording  apparatus,  specimens  of  the7pliotogT&pliic 
curves  thus  taken  being  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  The  Windsor  observa- 
tions, taken  bj  Br.  Everett  with  apparatus  of  a  different  kind,  also  invented 
by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  but  not  self-recording,  extended  from  October  1862 
to  August  1864.  Monthly  averages  which  had  been  taken  showed  that  at 
Eew  tiiere  had  in  every  month  been  two  maxima  in  the  day — one  of  them 
between  eight  and  ten  a.h.,  and  the  other,  which  was  more  considerable, 
between  eight  and  ten  p.m.  At  Windsor,  on  the  contrary,  the  electricity 
between  eight  and  ten  p.m.  had  in  eveiy  month  been  weaker  than  either 
between  eight  and  ten  a.m.  or  between  two  and  three  p.m.  The  annual 
curve  for  Kew  had  its  principal  maximum  in  November,  and  another  in 
February  or  March.  At  Windsor  the  principal  maximum  was  in  February 
or  March,  and  the  minimum  in  June  and  November.  The  annual  curves  for 
the  two  places  agreed  pretty  well  from  January  to  October,  but  were  curved 
in  opposite  directions  from  October  to  January. 

A  New  Test  for  Ozone. — In  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  July,  Admiral  Beiigny 
records  numerous  experiments  upon  the  correct  methods  of  detecting  ozone 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  states  that  he  has  found  protoxide  of  thallium  the 
most  delicate  test.  While,  for  example,  ordinary  oxygen  produces  little 
effect  on  papers  saturated  with  solution  of  this  substance,  ozone  instantly 
reveals  its  presence  by  giving  a  brown  tint  to  the  paper.  Unfortunately, 
however,  i(x  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  new  test,  it  is  found  that  car- 
bonic acid  affects  the  protoxide  of  thallium  in  the  same  manner  as  ozone. 
Hence,  the  discovery  has  little  more  than  a  purely  theoretical  value. 

JRelation  of  Ozone  to  Direction  of  Wind. — The  results  arrived  at  by  obser- 
vations made  at  sea  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Moffat,  R.N.,  and  reported  by  Dr. 
Moffat  to  the  British  Association,  are  very  remarkable.  It  was  found  that 
as  the  wind  veered  vrith  increasing  readings  of  the  barometer  from  south 
points  of  the  compass  through  W.  to  N.,  ozone  disappeared,  and  continued 
absent  while  the  wind  was  in  points  between  N.  and  R,  and  that  it  re- 
appeared as  the  vrind  veered  with  decreasing  readings  of  the  barometer  to 
S.  points.  The  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  ozone  with  those  con- 
ditions were  so  regular,  that  the  changes  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  an 
invariable  atmospheric  law,  and  Mr.  Moffat  was  induced  to  examine  tiie  law 
of  rotation  of  the  wind,  so  clearly  developed  by  Dove,  and  the  results  of  the 
examination  led  him  to  believe  that  the  polar  current  is  the  non-ozoniferous, 
or  that  of  minimum  of  ozone,  and  that  the  equatorial  is  the  ozoniferous,  or 
that  of  the  maximum  of  ozone.  According  to  the  rotation  theory,  the  N. 
polar  current  forms  the  N.E.  «  Trade,"  and  the  S.  polar  the  S  J:.  *♦  Trade," 
while  the  equatorials  form  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  to  upper 
or  returning  *' Trades."  These  returning  "Trades"  come  to  the  earth's 
surface  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  about  the  28°  or  30° 
of  latitude — ^the  latitude  varies  with  the  season — ^N.  and  S.  of  the  equator. 
If  these  deductions  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  N.R  and  S.E.  '^  Trades  "  ou^t 
to  be  the  minimum  of  ozone  currents,  and  the  returning  ^*  Trades "  the 
maximum  of  ozone  currents,  the  one  in  the  northern  hemisphere  forming 
the  S.W.  wind,  and  the  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere  a  N.W.  veind. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

New  Class  and  Demonstrating  Microscope, — In  teaching  histology  to  large 
classes  of  students,  two  fonns  of  microscopes  are  required :  one  for  the 
laboratory,  with  which  the  student  himself  works, 
and  one  for  the  class-room,  which  the  lecturer 
hands  to  the  nearest  student,  who  passes  it  to  his 
neighbour,  and  so  on  tiU  it  travels  round  the  class. 
The  idea  of  combining  these  two  forms  in  a  single 
microscope  occurred  to  us  as  being  both  economical 
and  convenient.  The  instrument  represented  in  the 
adjoining  cut  was  therefore  prepared  for  us  by 
Mr.  Collins,  of  Titchfield  Street.  Hg.  1  represents 
the  microscope  as  used  in  the  laboratory,  with  a 
double  nose-piece  bearing  al-inch  and  J-inch  object- 
glass.     Ilg.  2  shows  the  microscope  as  used  in  the 


Fig.  1.  As  used  in  the  Fig.  2.  As  used  in  the  Lecture-room. 

Laboratory. 

NEW   CLASS  AND   DEMOKSTRATIKO  HICBOSCOFE. 

lecture-room :  the  leg  is  drawn  out  firom  the  sliding  tube,  which  ^works  in 
the  knuckle  joint  in  the  solid  metal  foot,  and  bears  the  mirror;  on  this 
there  is  fitted  t  small  oil-lamp,  and  the  instrument  being  grasped  by  the 
curved  portion  between  the  body  and  stage,  and  used  like  a  telescope,  trans- 
parent objects  placed  on  the  stage  are  seen  with  the  greatest  distinctness. 
It  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  no  amount  of  ordinary  flickering 
of  the  flame  is  perceptible  by  the  observer.  The  instrument  is  provided 
with  a  good  1-inch  and  also  ^-inch  objective,  which  show  the  markings  on 
Plettrosigma  formosum  most  satisfactorily.  The  instrument  is  intended  to 
meet  the  want  ofteachers  in  medical  schools 
and  public  institutions,  and  has  just  been 
selected  for  the  histological  laboratory  at 
St  Mary's  Hospital. 

An  Adjustable  Rotating  Microscope-table 
has  been  devised  by  Messrs.  Loam  and 
Feams,  and  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  those 
who  use  a  circular  table  when  exhibiting  j^^^  botatino  micboscope  table. 
microscopic  objects  to  a  number  of  persons. 
It  is  triangular  in  form  and,  when  placed  in  position,  its  apex  corresponds  to 
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the  centre  of  the  table  on  which  it  rests ;  at  its  base  it  tenia  on  two  rollerr , 
and  its  apex  swings  on  a  vertical  pivot.  When,  therefore,  the  microscope 
and  lamp  are  placed  on  this  '^  rotating  table  "  and  adjusted  to  each  other, 
the  two  may  be  sent  round  from  one  observer  to  another,  as  in  a  roulette- 
board.  The  pivot  bemg  movable,  the  rotating  table  can  be  made  of  anj 
radius,  and  can  then  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  loo-table  on  which  it  is 
placed.  Amateur  microscopists  will  do  weU  to  provide  themselves  with 
this  little  addition  to  the  list  of  microscope  accessories. 

A  Telescopic  Lamp, — ^A  microscope  lamp,  which  may  be  found  convenient, 
has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  of  Jermyn  Street    In 


TELESCOPIC   HICBOSCOPB  LAMP. 


the  form  of  the  lamp  itself  there  is  little  new ;  but  the  stand  is  peculiar. 
It  consists  of  three  telescopic  sliding  tubes,  the  innermost  of  which  is  the 
cylinder  which  contains  the  oil.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  that, 
without  the  ordinary  contrivances,  the  light  may  be  elevated  or  depressed. 
The  tubes  are  provided  with  a  screw-thread  which  prevents  the  lamp  firom 
descending  from  the  point  at  which  it  is  fixed. 
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A  Pocket  Microsccpe  of  a  verj  cheap  description  has  been  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Frith.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  by  amateurs  in  the  examination  of 
mites  and  "  wheel  insects."  It  is  simply  an  extremely  small  lens,  whose  cor- 
rections are'  imperfect  This  is  approximated  by  a  screw  to  a  gloss  disc 
on  which  the  object  is  placed.  The  makers*  description  will  interest 
readers  who  are  versed  in  microscopical  terminology.  It  states  that  the 
instrument  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.,  ''the  Eye-piecO;  composed  of  two 
screws  in  the  centre,  between  which  is  placed  the  lens,  or  magnifying  glass ; 
3nd — the  Object-glass,  on  the  centre  of  which  the  objects  are  placed,  and 
which  is  fixed  to  No.  3,  or  the  body  or  tube;  4th — ^the  Condenser  of 
natural  light,  at  the  extreme  end,  which  must  be  used  only  by  daylight  and 
taken  off  by  gaslight,  when  the  observer  must  point  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  towards  the  gas  or  candlelight,  to  receive  the  rays  direct.''  We  may 
state  that  the  condenser  is  simply  a  diaphragm,  with  an  aperture  of  ^  inch 
diameter. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Improved  Process  for  making  PhotograpMc  Tranrfers, — Amongst  recent 
patents  connected  with  photography  is  one  taken  out  by  Mr.  G.  Morvan,  of 
New  Jersey,  U.S.,  for  making  transfers  to  lithographic  stone,  &c.  A  nega- 
tive being  obtained  from  the  design,  it  is  printed  by  light  on  paper  prepared 
as  foUows: — ^A  suitable  paper,  albumenised  or  not,  is  placed  in  a.  bath  of 
sour  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  greater  strength  and  solidity.  When 
.taken  from  this,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  is 
coated  with  the  following  material :  half  a  pound  of  French  glue  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  water,  added  while  boiling  to  a  solution  of  one-third  of  an  ounce 
of  permanganate  of  potash  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  used  cool.  The  paper 
thus  coated  is  dried  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  imder  the  negative.  After 
removing,  and  before  developing,  cover  the  first  coating  with  another  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  bitumen,  white  wax,  and  Burgundy  pitch,  dissolved 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  essence  of  lavender  to  allow  of  its  being  spread 
smoothly  over  the  surface.  Let  this  also  dry  in  the  dark ;  after  which  place 
it  with  the  black  side  upwards  in  a  bath  of  cold  water,  which  dissolves 
those  parts  on  which  the  light  has  not  acted,  and  carries  with  it  the  super- 
incumbent mixture  of  wax,  bitumen,  and  Burgundy  pitch.  The  proof  is 
finished  by  a  few  strokes  of  a  sponge,  and,  when  dry,  can  be  transferred  to 
lithographic  stone,  or  to  zinc  or  other  metal,  by  contact  and  pressure  in  the 
ordinary  manner )  to  be  printed  from,  if  on  stone,  and  to  be  engraved  with 
acids  on  the  metal,  the  composition  protecting  the  parts  it  covers  from  the 
aition  of  the  etching  fluid. 

Photography  by  Artificial  Light, — Professor  Falkland,  in  the  course  of 
some  lectures  on  coal  gas,  delivered  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  pointed  out 
the  value  of  a  new  and  intensely  brilliant  light  to  which  photographers  have 
recently  had  their  attention  directed,  as  being  very  actinic  and  manageable, 
and  in  other  ways  peculiarly  fitted  for  photographic  uses.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon  warmed  imtil  it  gives  off  vapour  freely,  is  ignited,  when  it  bums 
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with  a  pale  blue  flame  giving  a  feeble  light  A  jet  of  gas^  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  copper,  being  allowed  to  play  through  this  burning 
yapour,  the  result  is  a  very  brilliant  actinic  light^  which  can  be  kept  up  for 
a  considerable  time  with  a  yeiy  small  amount  of  trouble.  It  must  be 
remembered,  in  using  this  light,  that  the  burning  bisulphide  of  carbon  giyes 
off  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  Natnre  of  the  Latent  Image. — ^In  oxir  last  we  gave  what  were  called 
"  some  entirely  new  views  "  on  this  subject,  as  advanced  by  an  American, 
Mr.  Carey  Lea.  This  gentleman  has  since  been  veiy  active  in  promulgating 
his  theory ;  and  although  it  has  been  very  clearly  shown  in  the  !^glish 
journals  to  which  he  contributes  that^  as  we  suspected  (see  note  page  844), 
he  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  such  views,  still,  in  the 
American  journals,  he  continues  to  assume  the  position  of  <me  who  first  com- 
municated them  to  the  public,  and  to  strangely  exaggerate  their  importance. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  laid  claim  to  having  first  published  the  ideas  Mr.  Lea 
pertinaciously  claims  as  his  own,  and  a  controversy  ensued,  in  which  the 
latter  gentieman  strove  to  show  that  Mr.  Harrison's  views  entirely  dififered 
from  his  own,  and  that  they  were  false,  basing  his  argument  upon  the 
assumption  that  Mr.  Harrison  held  the  action  of  light  to  be  simply  an 
augmentation  of  the  amplitude  of  the  ordinary  vibrations  of  molecules  com- 
posing the  sensitive  surface — ^an  assumption  not  warranted  by  Mr.  Harrison's 
remarks.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  controversy,  Mr.  Harrison  gracefully 
withdrew  his  claims  to  priority  of  publication  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mungo 
Ponton,  F.R.S.E.,  who,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lea,  says  ♦  *'  The  vibrations  which 
we  (himself  and  Mr.  Harrison)  suppose  to  be  effected  by  the  light,  are  not 
the  ordinary  vibrations  between  molecule  and  molecule  of  the  sensitive 
compound  incident  to  its  temperature ;  but  a  totally  distinct  set  of  very 
minute  vibrations  established  between  atom  and  atom  of  the  constituent  of 
each  molecule'of  the  substance.  Whether  such  minute  vibrations  exist  at  all 
before  exposure  to  the  light,  is  imimportant ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  greater 
the  motive  energy  of  the  light  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  greater  will 
be  the  amplitude  of  those  vibrations ;  consequently  the  greater  will  be  the 
facility  for  effecting  a  separation  between  the  atoms.  The  rate  of  vibration 
is  a  different  aflfeir,  and  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  constituent  atoms, 
and  the  strength  of  the  chemical  attraction  by  which  they  are  held  together. 
The  more  nearly  the  natural  rate  at  which  these  atoms  tend  to  vibrate 
approaches  to  the  rate  of  the  violent  waves,  the  more  readily  will  they  take 
up  the  motion  from  those  waves  and  have  their  amplitude  thereby  enlarged. 
But  their  rate  will  not  be  altered  by  the  energy  which  they  absorb  from  the 
ethereal  waves ;  while,  even  if  it  were  quickened^  such  acceleration  of  the 
rate  could  not  produce  any  increased  tendency  to  decomposition.  An  increase 
of  motive  energy  can  affect  a  vibration  in  only  one  of  two  ways :  it  must 
either  quicken  its  rate,  or  enlarge  its  amplitude.  Now  the  doubling  or  even 
the  trebling  of  the  rate  of  vibration  between  two  heterogeneous  atoms 
constituting  a  compound  molecule,  could  have  no  effect  in  promoting  their 
permanent^separation ;  but  every  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration 
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ramoves  the  one  atom  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  other,  at  the  moment 
of  farthest  departure  from  the  point  of  rest;  while  such  an  increase  of 
distance  must  produce  a  corresponding  momentary  weakness  in  the  attrac- 
tion by  which  the  two  atoms  are  held  together,  so  rendering  more  easy  their 
permanent  separation.  The  tendency  to  separation  would  also  be  increased 
by  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  vibration  simultaneously  with  the  increase  of 
amplitude,  because  it  would  prolong  the  moment  of  weakest  attraction.  It 
18  obyious  that  no  augmentation  in  the  amplitude  of  those  ordinary  vibra- 
tions of  tbe  molecules  of  a  compoimd  body  which  are  incident  to  its 
temperature  could  produce  the  same  effect;  because  the  atoms  of .  each 
molecule  are  not  in  this  manner  made  to  vary  their  distance  one  from  an- 
other. ...  In  order  that  the  vibrations  between  the  atoms  constituting 
a  compound  molecule  may  have  their  motion  amplified  by  those  of  the 
lomineferous  ether,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  exactly 
fijnchronous  with  the  natural  rate  at  which  the  atoms  tend  to  vibrate, 
although  the  more  nearly  they  are  synchronous  the  more  effective  they  wiU 
be.  Where  we  have  800  billions  of  vibrations  in  a  second,  a  few  millions 
more  or  less  can  be  of  little  importance."  Mr.  Ponton  concludes  that  the 
action  of  light  in  fluorescence,  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in  photo- 
graphy. '^In  fluorescence,  the  molecules,  or  their  constituent  atoms,  on 
taking  up  the  motion  from  the  ethereal  waves,  change  its  rate.  The  incident 
light  is  absorbed  and  a  new  set  of  ethereal  waves  is  propagated  by  the  vibrat- 
ing atoms  or  molecules,  and  these  new  waves  have  a  rate  of  vibration 
slower  than  that  of  the  incident  waves ;  hence  the  colour  corresponds  to 
these  more  leisurely  vibrations ;  hence,  also,  incident  ethereal  waves  too 
rapid  in  their  rate  of  vibration  to  afiect  the  optic  nerve,  may  stimulate  the 
molecules  or  atoms  to  propagate  waves  of  tiiat  slower  rate  of  vibration 
which  is  capable  of  exciting  the  nerve  into  action.  The  waves  whose 
vibrations  are  thus  appropriated  and  lowered  in  their  rate  by  the  fluorescent 
body,  are  those  most  active  in  photography ;  and  hence  fluorescent  surfaces 
are  photographically  inert,  the  waves  which  they  propagate  being  of  too 
alow  a  period  to  be  efiective  in  this  manner.  The  continuance  of  the 
vibratoiy  action,  after  the  exciting  light  has  been  removed,  is  similar  to 
phosphorescence.  Every  motion  once  begun  has  a  tendency  to  continue 
till  checked  by  some  retarding  force.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  the  vibrations  between  the  constituent  atoms  of  the  molecules  of  the 
sensitive  substance  should  continue  for  a  considerable  time  after  being  re- 
moved from  the  excitement  of  the  light  The  phenomenon  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  retention  of  its  heat  by  a  body  for  a  considerable  time  after  it 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  fire."  •  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  controversy, 
other  views  were  advanced,  but  we  have  not  space  for  further  particulars. 

Awards  of  Photoffraphic  Jurors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, — We  give  a  list 
of  the  English  photographers  who  have  carried  off  honours  at  the  Paris 


•  R  C,  writing  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  reply  to  the 
above  statement,  asks:  ''How  is  it,  then,  that  diy  plates  have  been' 
developed  sevend  years  after  exposure,  and  conmionly  months' afterwards, 
without  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  P  It  is  evident  that  in  the  film  the 
'  excitement '  must  still  be  kept  up  without  appreciabie  ditninutionJ* 
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IntematioDal  Exhibition.  Messra.  Bedford,  England,  Mudd,  Thnrston, 
Thompson,  and  Robinson  were  each  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  landscape 
photographs,  figure  and  portrait  photographers  were  not  recognised  as 
worthy  Ihe  silver  medals,  and  ther^ore  received  medals  in  bronze.  The 
names  of  those  thus  distinguished  are  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Majall,  the 
latter  award  being  for  enlargemmits  from  small  negatives.  Bronze  medals 
were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Griggs,  Col.  Briggs,  Bourne  and  Shepherd, 
Macfarlane,  Heath,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  White,  for  landscape  photo- 
graphy. For  cabinet  work  a  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Meagher,  and 
for  lenses  to  Mr.  T.  Eoss ;  Mr.  Cherril  received  a  bronze  medal  for  carbon 
prints,  Caldesi  one  for  medallion  photographs,  and  M.  Joubert  one  for  his 
enamel  process.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Swan  for  an  improved 
carbon-printing  process,  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  a  new  mode  of  printing,  and 
to  Mr.  Dallmeyer  for  a  triplet  object-glass.  The  following  names  were 
associated  with  '*  honourable  mention "  : — ^Beasley,  Bean,  Brownrigg, 
Cameron,  Coghill,  Cramb,  Cruttenden,  Grisdale,  Hemphill,  Hosmer  the 
Pantoscopic  Company,  Pouncy,  Eoss  (of  Edinburgh),  Eouch,  Hoyal  Artil- 
lery, Soloman,  H.  Swann,  Thomas,  S.  Thompson,  Verschoyle,  Wardly,  and 
Wilson.  There  have  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  many  charges 
of  unfairness  and  undue  partiality  brought  forward  in  connection  with  these 
awards,  and  some  very  striking  inconsistencies  have  been  noted ;  but  the 
worst  case  published  is  that  which  Mr.  Thomas  Eoss  has  called  public 
attention  to,  viz.,  the  jurors  deciding  upon  giving  a  medal  for  excellence 
in  lenses  which  they  had  not  examined,  simply  because  they  were  exhibited 
by  a  manufacturer  of  known  repute.  This  medal,  the  only  one  awarded  for 
general  excellence  in  photographic  lenses,  Mr.  Eoss  generously  declined  to 
receive,  upon  the  ground  of  the  injustice  of  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
deprived  every  young  and  unknown  optician  of  that  fair  chance  in  honour- 
able competition  which  each  exhibitor  has  a  right  to  demand  and  to  expect 
Photography  at  the  British  Association, — Photography  has  not  played  a 
very  prominent  part  at  the  meeting  at  Dundee,  although  its  productions 
were  used  to  illustrate  papers  in  most  of  the  sections.  Professor  J.  C. 
Maxwell,  F.E.S.,  introduced  a  new  stereoscope  in  section  A.  The  effect  of 
looking  through  this  instrument  was  very  novel  and  striking.  In  the  ordi- 
nary stereoscope  the  observer  applies  his  eyes  to  the  two  lenses,  seeing  one 
picture  with  the  left,  and  the  other  with  the  right  eye.  In  Professor  Max- 
well's the  observer  stands  a  short  distance  from  the  apparatus  and  looks 
with  both  eyes  through  the  larg^  lens.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  board 
about  two  feet  long,  on  which  is  placed — 1.  A  vertical  frame,  to  hold  the 
side  turned  upside  down.  2.  A  sliding  piece  near  the  middle  of  the  board, 
containing  two  leitses  of  six  inches  focal  length  placed  side  by  side,  with 
their  centres  about  1^  inch  apart  3.  A  frame  containing  a  lens  of  about 
eight  inches  focal  length  and  three  inches  diameter.  The  eye  should  be 
placed  about  two  feet  from  the  large  lens.  With  his  right  eye  he  sees  the 
real  image  of  the  left-hand  picture  formed  by  the  left-hand  lens  in  the  air, 
close  to  the  large  lens,  and  with  the  left  eye  he  sees  the  real  image  of  the 
other  picture  formed  by  the  other  lens  in  the  same  place.  The  image  may 
be  magnified  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by  sliding  the  piece  containing  the 
two  lenses  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  pictures.  ; 
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M.  Claudet  called  attention  to  an  improved  instrument  whicli  is  used  to 
equalise  the  focus  of  a  lens  on  different  planes.  Sir  David  Brewster  made 
some  remarks  on  the  enamel  photographs  of  Mr.  McCraw,  of  Edinburgh , 
and  M.  Claudet  read  a  short  communication  on  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments with  non- achromatic  lenses  of  rock-crystal  and  topaz,  the  results  of 
wliich,  he  said,  were  very  promising,  which  experiments  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  make  by  the  theory  Sir  David  Brewster  published  many  years 
since.  In  Section  B,  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper  on  certain  new 
processes  in  photography.  These  processes  were  the  various  modifications 
of  Mr.  Woodbury's,  micro-photosculpture,  photolithography  as  practised  in 
the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  a  process  of  printing  on  silk,  satin^  or 
cambric,  practised  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Pritchard,  of  the  War  Department. 

Action  of  Light  on  Honey, — M.  Scheibler  has  attributed  the  cr3r8tallism8  of 
honey  to  the  photographic  action  of  light,  and  thus  explains  why  bees 
carefully  exclude  light  from  their  hives,  as,  if  light  obtained  access,  the 
syrup  on  which  the  yoimg  bees  feed  would,  by  becoming  more  or  less  solid, 
eeal  up  the  cells,  and  probably  prove  &tal  to  the  inmates  of  the  hive. 


PHYSICS. 

Action  of  Olass  Hods  in  Liberating  Oases  from  Solution, — ^Mr.  Chas.  Tom- 
linson^s  researches  on  this  point  show  that  the  phenomena  of  liberation  of 
the  gas  depend,  not  on  any  peculiar  action  in  air  or  gas,  but  on  whether  the 
rods  are  clean  or  not  The  theory  that  he  proposes  to  substitute  rests  on  the 
distinction  between  a  chemically  clean  solid  and  one  that  is  clean  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  If  the  solid  be  chemically  clean,  there  is  perfect 
adhesion  between  it  and  the  solution,  and  there  is  no  liberation  of  gas ;  if  the 
solid  be  not  chemically  clean,  then  the  adhesion  is  imperfect,  and  there  is  a 
separaticoi  of  gas.  If  the  water  is  not  attracted  by  the  solid,  the  gas  is ;  for 
although  the  rod  may  not  be  clean  enough  for  water  to  adhere  to  it,  yet  gas 
will  adhere  to  a  dirty  or  a  greasy  rod.  K  the  rod  be  made  chemically  clean, 
it  soon  ceases  to  be  so  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  this  circumstance,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  has  led  the  numerous  writers  on  supersaturated 
solutions  of  salts  into  error  as  to  the  action  of  nudeiy  &&,  in  inducing  crys- 
tallisation. If  the  nucleus  be  chemically  clean,  the  solution  wets  it  perfectly, 
and  there  is  no  separation  of  salt  from  the  water ;  if  the  nucleus  be  not 
chemically  clean,  there  is  separation. — Vide  Philosophical  Magaxme,  August. 

Infkience  of  Capillary  Action  on  Chemical  Decomposition, — M.  Becquerel 
continues  his  researches  on  the  action  of  capillarity  in  chemical  decomposi- 
tions. In  his  third  communication  he  gave  a  new  set  of  illustrations  of  the 
law  already  expressed  by  him.  He  stated  that  the  phenomena  described  by 
him  in  his  earlier  papers  are  due  to  the  influence  of  three  agencies — affinity, 
capillarity,  and  electricity.  To  demonstrate  the  intervention  of  electricity, 
M.  Becquerel  has  made  the  following  experiment:  he  immersed  his  sfiit 
bell-glass,  containing  nitrate  of  copper,  in  a  second  bell  containing  a  solution 
of  monosulphide,  as  in  the  first  experiments ;  then  he  dips  the  two  extremities 
of  a  silver  wire,  one  into  the  nitrate,  and  the  other  into  the  monosulphide.  A 
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constnDt  electric  current  b  formed  :  (1)  The  deposit  of  silyer  is  made  not  in 
the  capillary  slit,  but  on  the  iron;  (2)  When  the  wire  is  removed  the 
deposit  is  formed  in  the  slit  and  on  the  edges  along  the  side  of  the  split  bell- 
glass.  The  capillary  action  is  as  powerful  as  an  electrical  action.  M. 
Becquerel  continues  to  improve  his  experiments ;  for  the  split  bell-glass  he 
substitutes  prisms  of  cryE^  glass  pierced  with  a  small  hole ;  the  slit  <Nr 
iissure  is  replaced  by  plates  of  glass  with  edges  in  contact,  or  even  by  sand ; 
and  he  has  thus  obtained  effects  of  silvering,  gilding,  and  platinising. — ^Vide 
Comptes  Rendm,  July  1,  and  Chemical  Nexos. 

A  new  Poiarismg  Pkotomeler  was  described  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  W. 
Crookes,  F.H.S.,  at  the  British  Association  meeting  at  Dundee.  He  was 
unable  to  exhibit  the  instrument  itself,  but  he  gave  the  foUowing  description 
of  it :  Two  discs,  emitting  natural — not  polarised — ^light,  are  placed  in  front, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  is  a  doubly-refracting  prism  of 
Iceland  spar,  rendered  achromatic  by  a  piece  ci  glass,  which  will  separate 
the  light  emitted  by  the  two  discs  into  three ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
instrument,  the  outer  two  must  be  disregarded.  The  difference  of  intendty 
between  the  original  self-emitting  discs  is  proportioned  to  the  free  polarised 
light  found  in  the  central  disc  of  light.  This  is  again  split  up,  and  the 
difference  of  intensity  between  the  first  discs  is  ascertained  from  the  difference 
between  these  final  ones.  In  comparing  the  light  of  two  stars,  Mr.  Crookes 
makes  use  of  Arago's  Polarimeter,  which,  twisted  in  one  direction,  gradually 
cuts  off  one  kind  of  light,  and  when  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction,  cuts 
off  the  other  kind  of  light,  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  measured  by 
the  angle  through  which  the  instrument  must  be  turned. 

Recent  Metnotr  on  Optics, — ^Herr  Dove,  the  celebrated  physicist  and  me- 
teorologist, has  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin  a  memoir  in  which  he 
discusses  the  following  important  points : — 1.  The  formation  of  white  by 
uniting  the  colours  of  the  spectrum;  2.  The  subjective  colours  in  the 
electric  spark ;  3.  The  inversions  in  monocular  or  binocular  vision  of  per- 
spective drawings  or  transparent  bodies ;  and  4.  The  polarization  of  Hght 
by  successive  reflections. — L^IndittU,  August. 

Improvements  in  Voltaic  Piles, — Certain  improvements  bave  been  sug- 
gested by  M.  ZaliwsM  Mikorski.  The  latest  experiments  of  the  physicist 
show  that  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  elements  without  altering  their 
base,  a  current  proportionate  to  the  height  may  be  obtained.  He  recommends 
the  following  method  for  increasing  tbe  energy  and  permanency  of  a  Bunsen's 
battery : — Place  two  porous  vessels  one  within  the  other :  into  the  first,  con- 
taining the  carbon,  pour  nitric  acid ;  into  the  second,  sulphuric  acid ;  finally, 
into  the  outer  vessel,  containing  the  zinc,  pour  sal-ammoniac  There  is  no 
effervescence,  and  the  zinc  undergoes  no  useless  destruction. 

An  excellent  Popular  lUustration, — Sir  W.  Thomson,  in  describing  a  small 
electrical  machine  to  the  British  Association,  employed  the  following  happy 
analogy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  purpose  and  mode  of  action  of  the  new  in- 
strument : — The  principle  of  the  machine  is  that  of  the  "  Successful  Mer- 
chant '^  who  commenced  life  with  a  capital  of  ^d.,  and,  after  a  month's  pei^ 
severing  industry,  realised  the  handsome  sum  of  1/.,  and  continued  to  go  on 
increasing  his  capital  at  a  compound  rate  of  interest  The  object  of  the  in- 
strument referred  to  is  not  indeed  to  increase  money  but  electricity,  and 
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that  increase  was  at  a  compound  rate.  Precisely  in  conformity  to  the  law 
which  applied  to  compomid  interest  and  the  increase  of  the  successful  mer- 
chant's capital  is  the  increase  of  electricity  by  this  machine.  Given  the 
smallest  quantity  of  electricity;  and  the  instrument  increased  it  at  the  rate  of 
compoimd  interest^  and  this  increase  went  on  at  a  perfectly  uniform  rate. 
But  just  as  the  capitalist  finds  that  he  cannot  always  go  on  getting  higher 
and  higher  interest  for  his  money^  but  must  ultimately,  perhaps,  be  content 
with  4^  per  cent,  instead  of  5,  so  was  it  to  some  extent  with  this  machine. 
"When  a  yery  high  charge  was  reached^  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  avail* 
able  electricity  was  not  so  great,  owing  to  sparks  passing  in  various  parts  of 
the  machine,  preventing  the  operator  from  retaining  the  full  quantity  ot 
electricity  which  was  got  by  it.  There  is  great  necessity  for  an  easy- 
going electric  machine,  and  that  shown  fulfilled  this  condition. 

How  the  Earth's  Rotation  affects  Gunnery. — Some  may  be  found  to  doubt 
that  the  movement  of  the  e^h  affects  the  direction  of  a  ball  expelled  from 
a  cannon ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  correct.  In  the  Astronomical  Kegister 
Mr.  Eincaid  says  that  a  simple  illustration  of  this  efiect  may  be  made  by 
attaching  to  the  same  axis  two  wheels  of  different  diameteis,  so  that  both 
shall  rotate  together.  If  the  one  have  a  diameter  of  3  feet,  and  the  other  oi 
1  foot,  it  is  evident  that  any  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  larger  will, 
during  a  revolution,  move  through  three  times  as  much  space  as  a  similar 
point  on  the  periphery  of  the  lesser  circle,  and  will,  therefore,  move  with 
three  times  the  velocity.  The  figure  of  the  earth  may  be  considered  as 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  such  wheels,  diminishing  in  size  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  and  all  revolving  in  24  hours.  Now,  if  a  gun  be  fired 
from  the  equator  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  which  is  obviously  that 
of  maximum  deviation,  at  an  object  nearer  the  pole,  it  is  plain  that  that  bb- 
ject,  being  situated  on  a  smaller  circle  than  the  gun,  but  revolving  in  the 
same  interval  of  time,  will  move,  during  the  flight  of  the  projectile,  through 
less  space  eastwards  than  the  shot,  which  will  l^ve  imparted  to  it  the 
greater  velocity  of  the  larger  circle  from  which  it  started,  and  the  latter 
will  therefore  tend  to  strike  eastwards  from  its  butt. — Astronomical  Be- 
gifter,  August. 

The  Physics  of  a  Soap-btMle, — ^That  the  physics  of  a  soap-bubble  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  work  out  has  been  shown  by  Sir  David  Brewster's  repetition 
of  Plateau's  jexperiments.  The  changes  of  form  which  the  films  imdergo  are 
especially  difficult  to  explain,  the  ordinary  theoiy  being  insufficient.  Sir 
David  Brewster  thinks  that  the  colours  of  the  soap-bubble  are  not  produced 
by  different  thicknesses  of  the  film  itself,  but  by  the  secretion  from  it  of  a 
new  substance  flowing  over  the  film,  expanding  under  the  influence  of 
gravity  and  molecular  forces  into  coloured  groups  of  various  shapes,  and 
returning  spontaneously  when  not  returned  forcibly  into  the  parent  film. 

Production  of  Inductive  Currents, — It  has  been  discovered  by  Signor 
Blaserga,  of  Padua,  that  inductive  currents  are  not  produced  instantaneously. 
Their  development  requires  a  definite  period  of  time,  which  he  has  estimated 
at  about  a^o  ^^  ^  second.  He  also  states  that  when  established  an  appreciable 
time  is  occupied  in  arriving  at  the  maximum. 

The  Luminosity  of  Phosphorus, — Dr.  Mofiat  read  a  paper  before  the 
British  Association,  and  describes  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  above. 
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From  these  experiments  it  was  shown  that  phosphorus  in  a  lominons  state 
produced  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  ozone  also ;  that  it  was 
non-luminous  in  a  degree  of  temperature  below  39**  (F.),  and  that  it  was  lu- 
minous above  46**  (F.) ;  but  the  temperature  of  luminosity  and  non-lmninosity 
varied  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  with  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  A  series  of  experiments,  extending  over  four  years,  had  been 
made  on  the  luminosity  of  phosphorus  in  connection  with  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  from  the  results  it  would  appear  that  the  equatorial  or  sea 
wind  is  that  of  phosphoresence  and  ozone,  and  that  the  polar  or  land  wind 
is  that  of  non-luminosity  and  no  ozone.  As  the  ocean  is  the  reservoir  of 
ozone,  Dr.  Moffat  asks  if  it  is  not  probable  that  its  phosphorescence  is  the 
chief  source  of  its  development — a  probability  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the 'polar  and  land  vdnds,  in  the  shape  of  the  NE.  and  SE.  nodes,  seem 
to  modify  its  development  as  the  land-current  does. 

Expansion  of  Limestone  when  burnt. — Herren  Dorlhan  and  Saminn  point 
out  that  two  cylinders  formed  out  of  the  same  piece  of  limestone  measured 
27  millimetres  in  length  and  17  millimetres  in  diameter.  After  being  com- 
pletely burned,  their  volume  had  increased  nearly  ^, — ^viz.,  to  28  millimetres 
and  17*7  millimetres. 

Meaturing  the  Tranaparency  of  the  Air. — M.  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva,  lately 
sent  a  note  to  the  French  Academy,  describing  an  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  transparency  of  the  air.  According  to  M.  de  la  Rive,  the  great  trans- 
parency of  the  air  before  rain  is  due  to  the  presence,  in  the  air,  of  a  quan- 
tity of  invisible  vapour,  which  renders  transparent  the  numerous  germs 
floating  in  the  air,  to  whose  presence  light  mists  are  attributed. — ^^de 
Comptes  Rendus,  tom.  Ixiv.,  No.  23. 

The  JSlectro-^epontion  of  Copper. — It  very  frequently  occurs  that  the  copper 
which  is  deposited  by  electric  means  is  so  brittle  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  A  very  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  preventing 
this  has  been  described  by  M.  Bouillet,  which  we  give  our  readers.  M. 
Bouillet  has  found  that  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  the  water 
of  the  bath  gives  a  copper  of  extensive  malleability  and  nearly  equal  to 
rolled  copper. 

A  Telegraphic  Thermometer  has  been  constructed  by  Professor  Wheatstone, 
and  was  described  at  the  British  Association  meeting.  The  details  of  its  ar- 
rangement are  too  numerous  for  our  columns,  but  the  instrument  is  likely  to 
be  of  immense  value  in  meteorological  inquiries.  Professor  Wheatstone 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  meteoro- 
logy : — In  this  class  of  instruments  the  indications  are  not  spontaneously 
conveyed  to  the  observer,  but  they  must  be  asked  for  j  and  whenever  this  is 
done,  the  indications  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to  him,  however 
frequently  the  question  is  put  The  uses  to  which  this  telegraphic  thermo- 
meter may  be  applied  are,  among  others,  the  following ; — ^The  responder  may 
be  placed  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  and  left  there  for  any  length  of 
time,  while  its  indications  may  be  read  at  any  station  below.  Thus,  if  there 
should  be  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  placing  the  wires,  the  indications  of 
a  thermometer  placed  at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be  read  as  often 
as  required  at  Cbamouni.  A  yearns  hourly  observations  under  such  circum- 
stances would  no  doubt  be  of  great  value.    If  it  be  required  to  ascertain 
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during  a  long-continaed  period  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  different 
depths  below  its  surface,  several  responders  may  be  permanently  buried  at  the 
required  deptha  It  will  not  be  requisite  to  have  separate  questioners  for 
each,  as  the  same  may  be  applied  successively  to  all  the  different  vrires. 
The  responder,  made  perfectly  watertight,  in  which  there  would  be  no 
difficulty,  might  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  its  indications 
read  at  any  intervals  during  its  descent.  In  the  present  mode  of  making 
marine  thermometric  observations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  thermometer 
should  be  raised  whenever  a  fresh  observation  is  required  to  be  made. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

WTiere  to  place  Cryptoproctaferox, — Since  the  singular  carnivorous  animal 
Cryptoprocta  ferox  was  described  by  Bennet,  there  has  been  a  difficulty 
as  to  referring  the  creature  to  its  proper  place  in  the  order  Camivora. 
Bennet's  specimens  were  all  those  of  young  animals,  and  the  dentition  being 
incomplete,  of  course  they  oiiered  no  reliable  characters  for  the  zoologist. 
The  problem  is  now  solved.  MM.  Milne-Edwards  and  Grandidier  have 
laid  before  the  French  Academy  a  iine  memoir  on  this  species  \  in  this  they 
describe  minutely  the  anatomical  character  of  Cryptoprocta^  which  they  place 
not  in  the  family  Viverriela,  but  in  that  of  the  FeUdm.  The  Cryptoprocta  is 
a  plantigrade  animal,  and  therefore  it  is  determined  to  divide  the  FeUda, 
like  the  Camivora,  into  two  groups,  Plantigrada  and  Digitigradaj  as  is  the 
case  with  the  order.  The  Cryptoprocta  will  then  be  placed  in  the  first 
•  division,  being  the  only  representative ;  while  the  other  genera  will  come 
under  the  second  section. — Vide  Comptes  RenduSy  August  5. 

The  Muscular  Systems  of  Birds  and  Mammals  have  been  contrasted  in  a 
paper  laid  before  the  Sociiti  FMlomathique  by  M.  Alix.  The  author  arrives 
at  the  not  very  novel  conclusion,  that  the  muscular  system  of  birds  presents 
elements  absent  from  that  of  mammals,  and  that  the  muscular  system  of 
mammals  presents  elements  absent  from  that  of  birds. — L^Instituty  June  29. 

Bearratigement  of  Asiatic  Salamanders. — Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  professes 
to  place  one  of  the  Asiatic  salamanders,  the  Plethodon  persimilis  of  Gray,  in 
an  entirely  new  genus,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  of  Pectoglossa. 

The  Fore-limb  of  the  Great  Anteater  has  been  submitted  to  a  careful  dis- 
section by  M.  Pouchet,  who  enters  into  many  important  details.  M.  Pouchet 
states  that  in  regard  to  the  shoulder,  wrist,  and  elbow-joints  the  Myrmeco* 
phaga  presents  many  analogies  with  the  Primates. — See  the  Comptes  RenduSy 
Julyl. 

Mammalian  Blood  Disks, — ^We  have  received  proofs  from  Professor  Gulli- 
ver, F.R.S.,  of  a  paper  on  this  subject,  which  will  appear  in  the  Jottnud 
of  Anatomy  for  November.  In  this  the  author  reiterates  his  belief  that  the 
classification  of  Vertebrates,  founded  on  the  character  of  the  blood-corpuscles, 
BtiU  holds  good.  He  divides  Vertebrata  into  two  groups< — (1)  Pyrenamata, 
those  whose  blood-disks  are  nucleated ;  and  (2)  ApyreMemataj  those  whose 
corpuscles  contain  no  nuclei.  The  former  division  includes  the  birds,  reptiles, 
batrachians,  and  fish.  The  latter  includes  the  mammalia  only.  Professor 
Gulliver  concludes  by  stating  that  the  corpuscles  are  as  valuable  indications 
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of  specific  characters  in  animals  as  are  the  raphides  in  plants,  and  he  refers 
his  readers  to  the  article  on  the  latter,  which  he  wrote  for  the  Popular 
Science  Review  some  time  ago, 

Birde^  Nests  and  Birds^  Plumage, — One  of  the  finest  papers  ever  published 
on  this  most  interesting  point  in  Natural  History,  was  that  read  bj  Mr. 
Wallace  before  the  British  Association  at  Dundee.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  condense  it  into  a  paragraph,  and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  the  author  will 
print  it  in  full  in  some  of  the  periodicals.  It  described  the  peculiarities  of 
plumage  which  protect  birds  when  sitting  on  their  eggs,  and  was  another 
conyincing  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis. 

New  Fishes, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Academy  of  Science, 
Herr  Steindacher  recorded  the  discovery  of  several  new  species  of  fishes, 
which  he  ranges  under  the  genera  of  Glyptostemon,  CaranXj  BatrachuSy  AriuSy 
BalisteSf  Heros,  and  Ctenolabrus, 

The  Ray  Society* s future  Publications, — ^The  books  issued  by  the  Ray  Society 
are  always  so  well  selected,  and  so  admirably  executed,  that  naturalists  are 
glad  to  know  what  a  treat  they  have  to  anticipate.  We  therefore  give  the 
names  of  the  works  in  preparation  for  future  years,  which  are  as  follow : — 
Professor  Allman  on  the  "  British  Corynidee."  The  volume  of  plates  to  the 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Robert  Brown,  edited  by  J.  J.  Bennett,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  Rev.  0.  P.Cambridge,  a  supplementary  volume  on  "  British  Spiders." 
Messrs.  Douglas  and  Scott  on  the  "  British  Hemiptera  Homoptera."  Dr. 
Giertner  on  "  Hybridism  in  Plants"  (Bastarderzeugung),  translated  from  the 
German  by  W.  Carruthers,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Mr.  Hancock  on  the  "  British 
Tunicata."  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  "  British  Thysanura."  Dr.  Mcintosh 
on  the  "British  Annelids."  Dr.  Masters  on  '*  Vegetable  Teratology."  Mr. 
St.  George  Mivart,  "  Monograph  of  the  Tailed  Amphibia."  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray  on  the  "  Conifer®."  "  A  Synopsis  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
Palestine,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  F.L.S.  Professor  Westwood  on  the 
"  Mantidw,"  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith.  The  Council  have 
also  under  consideration  a  proposition  for  an  important  and  expensive 
botanical  work,  with  reference  to  which  the  only  difficulty  is  the  financial 
element. 

Thf  Boring  of  Annelids, — Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankester  read  a  paper  before  the 
British  Association  on  the  mode  by  which  annelids  make  borings  in  rock& 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived^  which  seems  supported  by  probability, 
is  that  worms  like  the  Echinus  lividus  make  their  borings  by  means  of 
carbonic  acid.  Worms  bore  only  rocks  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which,  though  insoluble  in  water,  are  readily  dissolved  by  solution  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Mr.  Lankester  thought  the  subject  of  the  boring  of  worms 
quite  uninvestigated,  and  instanced  two  genera  which  perforate  rocks 
extensively. 

The  Anatofny  of  the  Pilot  Whale  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by 
Professor  Turner.  The  anatomy  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  great  arteries 
was  described  by  the  author.  Professor  Turner  compared  the  stomach  of 
the  pilot  whale  with  that  of  the  porpoise,  and  stated  that  the  former  con- 
tained a  greater  number  of  compartments  than  the  latter. 

Dodo-like  Birds  of  the  Mascarene  Islands, — ^The  Committee  appointed  in 
1865  to  investigate  this  group,  has  produced  little  result  beyond  the  col- 
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lection  of  a  number  of  bones  from  Rodriguez.  Professor  Newton  made 
some  general  remarks  upon  the  specimens  collected,  and  he  especially  dwelt 
on  an  unexpected  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  Leguat,  by  the  discovery 
of  an  extraordinary  bony  knob  near  the  extremity  of  the  wing.  Leguat, 
whose  account  of  the  **  Solitaire's ''  habits  was  the  only  one  we  possessed^ 
mentioned  a  curious  ''  ball,"  as  big  as  a  '^  musket  bullet/'  which  the  male 
birds  possessed  under  their  wing  feathers.  Now,  the  existence  of  this  ball 
was  proved  by  the  bony  knob  exhibited,  and  thus  the  veracity  of  old  Leguat 
— who  was  a  Huguenot  refugee — on  this  point,  as  on  so  many  others,  was 
confirmed.  In  conclusion.  Professor  Newton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  present  we  only  knew  of  the  didine  bird  of  the  island  of  Beunion,  that  it 
was  white.  In  the  course  of  last  year,  Mr.  Tegetmeier  had  shown  him  an 
old  watercolour  painUng  of  a  white  dodo,  and  this,  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, might  represent  this  lost  species,  of  which  he  trusted  the  French 
naturalists  in  that  island  would  succeed  in  obtaining  actual  relics. 

The  Shetland  Dredging  Cotntnittee, — Mr.  J.  G  wyn  Jeffreys  read  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  Committee  for  the  present  year.  From  this  it  seems  that 
the  further  investigation  is  carried  on  in  the  Shetland  seas,  the  more  deeply 
interesting  does  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  that  portion  of  the  country  become. 
Dredging  in  the  depths  of  those  northern  seas,  in  which  there  is,  almost  in- 
variably, a  heavy  sea — at  one  time  sweeping  across  the  Atlantic,  at  another 
rolling  away  from  Greenland,  at  another  (as  was  the  case  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether during  the  present  summer)  running  for  Spitzbergen  and  the  ice-fioes 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  accompanied  by  a  keen  cutting  north-east  wind — is  not 
altogether  pleasant  work  for  the  naturalist.  Yet,  trying  and  difficult  though 
the  dredging  be,  there  is  none  to  be  compared  with  it  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  every  fresh  summer  the  Dredging  Committee  have  spent  in  investigat- 
ing the  marine  fauna  of  Shetland,  they  have  returned  home  only  the  more 
convinced  of  the  greatness  of  the  field  of  research  which  remains  to  be  ex- 
plored. Every  square  mile  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  treasures  to  ^ve  up 
unknown  before,  and  the  extent  of  the  riches  which  lie  there — one,  two, 
three,  four  hundred  fathoms  deep — ^will  perhaps  never  be  known  in  our  day. 
The  extreme  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Shetland  sea  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  the  trysting-place  of  the  northern  and  southern  faunas.  The  wave 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  infringing  on  the  western  coast,  coaxes  on 
many  a  species  of  sunnier  climes  to  extend  its  migration  northwards ;  while 
the  cold  winds  and  waves  which  issue  from  the  Pole,  and  come  drifting 
round  the  West  Cape,  account  for  the  many  Arctic  forms  which,  stunted  in 
size  and  numerically  scarce,  are  yet  able,  in  the  equable  temperature  of  the 
abyss  of  the  Shetland  waters,  to  hold  out  against  those  southern  influences 
so  detrimental  to  their  constitutions. 

Development  of  the  Eye  in  Fishes. — ^Herr  Schenk  lately  sent  in  a  paper  to 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  in  which  he  described  the  development  of 
the  eye  of  the  trout.  He  stated  that  the  lens  is  developed  from  the  external 
germinal  lamella,  and  that  the  retina  is  produced  from  the  thick  inner  wall 
of  the  ocular  vesicle,  the  thin  inner  wall  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the 
pigment  layer  of  the  choroid. 

Embryology  of  Pelobates  fuscus. — The  development  of  P. /t«ct«,  a  tailless 
amphibian,  has  been  watched  by  M.  Van  Bambeke.     Some  of  the  author's 
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conclusions  have  a  special  embryological  interest  He  has  found  that  (aa 
pointed  out  by  Quatrefages  in  other  animals)  the  disappearance  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  takes  place  independently  of  fecundation.  The  other  pointa 
are  as  follows  : — 1.  The  ovarian  ovum  has  no  vitelline  membrane ;  2.  The 
embryos  adhere  to  one  another  on  leaving  the  egg ;  and  3.  The  ovum  presents 
hyermmal  fossa  which  is  not  an  aperture^  but  which  the  author  compares  to 
the  micropyle. — ^Vide  L^Institut,  August  28. 

How  to  detect  the  Silktvorm  Malady, — M.  Pasteur's  method,  which  con- 
sisted in  selecting  a  number  of  worms,  pounding  them  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
submitting  the  mass  to  the  microscope,  was  neither  simple  nor  economical 
The  method  which  M.  Balbiani  suggested  recently  seems  a  better  one.  When 
in  the  chrysalis  state,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  projecting  process  which  re- 
present the  future  wing  is  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  is  placed 
under  the  microscope ;  if  now  the  larva  be  diseased,  the  peculiar  pebrine 
corpuscles  can  be  distinctly  seen.  The  advantage  of  M.  Balbiani's  method  is 
that  it  does  not  involve  the  death  or  injury  of  the  silkworm. 

Reproduction  of  Limbs  m  the  Axolotl — The  axolotls  (specimens  of  which 
may  now  be  seen  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park)  have  lately 
formed  the  subject  of  experiments  by  M.  Dumeril.  M.  Dumeril  found  that  in 
these  animals,  as  in  the  newt,  there  is  no  regeneration  of  amputated  limbs 
unless  the  basilar  segment  (scapular  or  ilium)  is  left  untouched  by  the  knife. 
M.  Vulpian's  recent  observations,  recorded  to  the  SociitS  Pkilomathique,  also 
prove  the  fact  of  regeneration.  M.  Vulpian  finds  that  when  a  number  of 
axolotls  are  together,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  from  bites  and  other 
iojuries,  portions  of  the  young  limbs  are  destroyed.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  not  simply  the  reproduction  of  the  part  destroyed,  but  the  formation  of 
even  a  greater  number  of  parts  than  were  normally  present  before  the  injury. 
This,  he  says,  is  the  reason  why  we  so  often  find  specimens  of  axolotls  whose 
fore-limbs  have  five  or  six  digits,  instead  of  four,  and  whose  hind  ones  have 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  extremities,  instead  of  five. 
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